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CALENDAR  1915-1916. 

1915 

February  8 — Second  Semester  Begins Monday 

February  5 — Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges Thursday 

March  19 — College  Oratorical  Contest,  Good  Prize Friday 

March  29 — Spring  Term  Begins Monday 

April  16 — Academy  Oratorical  Contest,  Elgin  Prize.... Friday 

May  14 — Freshmen  Contest,  Heatherton  Prize  Friday 

May  17 — College  Day Monday 

May  30 — Memorial  Day  Sunday 

June  4— -Exercises  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages ...  Friday 

June  11 — Graduating  Exercises  of  School  of  Commerce Friday 

J une  13 — Morning,  Baccalaureate  Sermon  Sunday 

June  13 — Evening,  Sermon  before  Graduates  of  Academy. . . .Sunday 

June  14 — Graduating  Exercises  of  School  of  Music Monday 

June  15 — Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Academy Tuesday 

June  16 — Senior  Class  Day Wednesday 

June  16 — Art  Exhibit  (Students , Work)  Wednesday 

June  16 — Commencement  Concert  Wednesday 

June  17 — Commencement  Thursday 

June  17 — Alumni  Anniversary  Thursday 

September  13-14 — Entrance  Examinations  and  Enrollment 

. Monday  and  Tuesday 

September  24 — Annual  Social  and  Reception Friday 

November  25-29 — Thanksgiving  Recess  

Thursday  to  Monday,  7:30  A.  M. 

December  23 — Close  for  Holiday  Vacation Thursday 

1916 

January  4 — Winter  Term  Begins  Tuesday 

January  31 — Second  Semester  Begins Monday 

February  4 — Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges Thursday 

March  17 — College  Oratorical  Contest,  Good  Prize Friday 

March  27 — Spring  Term  Begins Monday 

April  14 — Academy  Oratorical  Contest,  Elgin  Prize Friday 

April  20-24 — Easter  Recess Thursday  to  Tuesday,  7:30  A.  M. 

May  12 — Freshman  Contest,  Heatherton  Prize Friday 

May  17 — College  Day  Wednesday 

May  30 — Memorial  Day  Tuesday 

June  8- — Commencement  Thursday 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Bishop  S.  P.  Spreng  . 
Rev.  J.  6.  Schwab  . . 
Rev.  C.  Schneider  . 

Rev.  J.  H.  Breish 

Rev.  H.  C.  Schluter 
Rev.  E.  M.  Spreng  . . . 
Rev.  J.  R.  Niergarth 

Rev.  G.  T.  Damm 

Rev.  H.  P.  Merle 

Rev.  C.  FI.  Erffmeyer 

Wm.  Grote  

Dr.  A.  Goldspohn  . . . 
Rev.  J.  G.  Ziegler  . . . 

Rev.  H.  Piper  

Rev.  M.  Schoenleben 
Rev.  G.  E.  Bohner  . . 
J.  C.  Breithaupt  . . . . 

E.  G.  Eberhardt 

A.  Quilling  

F.  W.  Ramsey  

Isaac  Good  


ex-Officio 

. . . Illinois  Conference 
.Wisconsin  Conference 
. . . Indiana  Conference 

Iowa  Conference 

Ohio  Conference 

. .Michigan  Conference 
. . . Canada  Conference 
.New  York  Conference 
...Kansas  Conference 

Elgin,  Illinois 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Erie  Conference 

. .Nebraska  Conference 
.Minnesota  Conference 
. . .Dakota  Conference 

Berlin,  Ontario 

.Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Marion,  Kansas 


Officers  of  the  Board. 


Bishop  S.  P.  Spreng  President 

Wm.  Grote  Vice-President 

Rev.  E.  M.  Spreng  Secretary 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Executive  Committee. 

Bishop  S.  P.  Spreng.  L.  H.  Seager. 

Wm  Grote.  Dr.  A.  Goldspohn. 

J.  G.  Schwab. 


Finance  Committee. 

A.  C.  Gegenheimer.  Thos.  Finkbeiner. 

W.  W.  Spiegler. 

I 

Athletic  Field  Committee. 

F.  W.  Umbreit.  L.  H.  Seager. 

President  Athletic  Association. 
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THE  FACULTY. 


LAWRENCE  H.  SEAGER,  D.  D., 
President. 

Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Sacred  Literature. 
104  Sleight  St. 

GEORGE  JOHN  KIRN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Dean. 

Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
145  Sleight  St. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HEIDNER,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 

Emeritus  Professor  of  German. 

42  Center  Street. 

HENRY  COWLES  SMITH,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

62  Loomis  St. 

LEVI  M.  UMBACH,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

101  Wright  St. 

MARION  E.  NONNAMAKER,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

66  Wright  St. 

THOMAS  FINKBEINER,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature. 
82  Columbia  Ave. 
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FACULTY— Continued. 

McKENDREE  W.  COULTRAP,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

76  Columbia  Ave. 

WILLIAM  HAWTHORNE  COOPER,  A.  M.,  B.  0.,* 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

CHARLES  B.  BOWMAN,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 
Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science. 

66  Loomis  St. 

ORVILLE  M.  ALBIG,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

22  Wright  St. 

CHESTER  J.  ATTIG,  Ph.  B., 

Principal  of  the  Academy. 

Professor  of  History. 

74  Wright  St. 

HERBERT  S.  HOLLOPETER,  Ph.  B.,  S.  T.  B.,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

93  Webster  St. 

CLARA  BLECK,  B.  A., 

Dean  of  Women. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

66  Wright  St. 

MARY  S.  BUCKS,  M.  L., 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 

115  Wright  St. 


•Resigned. 
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FACULTY— Continued. 


EDWARD  N.  HIMMEL,  B.  S., 

Associate  Professor  in  Science. 

126  Loomis  St. 

EDWARD  E.  DOMM,  B.  A.,  B.  D., 
Associate  Professor  in  Latin. 

175  Chicago  Ave. 

AUGUST  CHARLES  GEGENHEIMER, 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Professor  of  Commercial  Branches. 

84  Wright  St. 

J.  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE, 

Director  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Professor  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony. 

67  Columbia  Ave. 

LOUISE  BURTON, 

Instructor  in  Voice. 

MILDRED  BROWN, 

Instructor  in  Violin,  Musical  History  and  Theory. 

JOHN  J.  NEITZ, 

histructor  of  Band  Instruments. 

137  Brainerd  St. 

MRS.  HELEN  HAWLEY  WILLIAMSON. 
Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

C.  M.  OSBORNE, 

Physical  Director. 

359  North  Center  St. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


L.  H.  SEAGER,  D.  D., 
President. 

G.  J.  KIRN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Dean. 

CLARA  BLECK,  A.  B., 

Dean  of  Women. 

M.  E.  NONNAMAKER,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 
Secretary  of  Faculty. 

THOS.  FINKBEINER,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 

Registrar. 

CHESTER  J.  ATTIG,  A.  B., 
Principal  of  the  Academy. 

A.  C.  GEGENHEIMER, 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

EDITH  NEITZ, 

Librarian. 

L.  M.  UMBACH,  A.  M., 
Curator  of  Museum. 

F.  W.  UMBREIT, 

Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

Entrance  and  Classification — College. 

G.  J.  Kirn,  M.  E.  Nonnamaker, 

Thos.  Finkbeiner. 

Entrance  and  Classification — Academy. 

C.  J.  Attig,  Mary  S.  Bucks. 


G.  J.  Kirn, 

Curriculum. 

Thos.  Finkbeiner. 

L.  M.  Umbach. 

L.  H.  Seager, 

Catalogue  and  Bulletin. 

M.  E.  Nonnamaker, 

C.  J.  Attig.  H.  S.  Hollopeter. 

C.  B.  Bowman. 

G.  J.  Kirn, 

Scholarships. 

Thos.  Finkbeiner, 

M.  E.  Nonnamaker. 

Lectures  and  Entertainments. 

E.  N.  Himmel,  C.  B.  Bowman, 


L.  H.  Seager, 

H.  S.  Hollopeter. 

Library. 

G.  J.  Kirn, 

C.  B.  Bowman. 

Rooms. 

M.  W.  Coultrap. 

Athletics. 

M.  E.  Nonnamaker,  C.  J.  Attig, 

E.  E.  Domm. 

Alumni  Employment  Bureau. 

C.  J.  Attig. 
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North-Western  College. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 


North-Western  College  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  Christian  education  demand  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  honor  of  having 
taken  the  initiative  toward  its  establishment  belongs  to 
the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 
At  its  annual  session  in  the  spring  of  1861,  this  Confer- 
ence adopted  a resolution  inviting  the  Wisconsin,  the  In- 
diana, and  the  Iowa  Conferences  to  unite  in  the  founding 
of  a college,  which  should  be  duly  equipped  for  the  prose- 
cution of  collegiate  work.  These  Conferences  responded 
cordially  and  joined  in  the  movement.  A commission, 
consisting  of  twelve  members  and  representing  the  Illi- 
nois and  the  Wisconsin  Conferences,  held  a meeting  at 
Plainfield,  Illinois,  April  30,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  organization  of  a Board  of  Trustees,  and  to 
secure  the  incorporation  of  the  projected  institution.  By 
resolution  it  was  decided  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
should  consist  of  twenty-three  members,  as  follows  : 
Seven  from  the  Illinois  Conference,  seven  from  the  Wis- 
consin Conference,  five  from  the  Indiana  Conference  and 
four  from  the  Iowa  Conference.  This  plan  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  one  of  equal  representation,  so  far 
as  the  Conferences  are  concerned. 
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Although  this  was  at  a time  when  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  seemed  to  paralyze  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise, 
as  well  as  the  financial  resources  of  the  country,  circum- 
stances favored  the  undertaking.  The  village  of  Plain- 
field  offered  to  donate  a college  site,  including  a fine  and 
spacious  building  then  in  the  course  of  erection.  The  of- 
fer was  accepted  and  the  new  institution  named  Plain- 
field  College.  The  organization  having  been  effected,  it 
was  decided  to  open  the  institution  immediately,  and  the 
Preparatory  school  began  its  work  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  with  three  teachers  and  an  encouraging  number  of 
students.  The  teachers  of  the  first  year  were  John  Rodes, 
A.  M. ; John  Miller,  A.  B.,  and  Miss  C.  M.  Harlacher.  Rev. 
Augustine  A.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Greensburg  Sem- 
inary, Greensburg,  Ohio,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  in  the  fall  of  1862,  became  the  first  president 
of  the  institution. 

As  the  patronage  of  the  school  soon  extended  over  sev- 
eral states,  the  name  “Plainfield  College”  was  deemed  to 
be  too  local ; hence  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1864,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed 
to  North-Western  College.  Unfortunately  the  village  of 
Plainfield  was  located  at  some  distance  from  a railway 
line  at  that  time,  which  it  was  soon  discovered  would  be 
a serious  drawback  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
institution.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  secure  a more 
advantageous  location  for  the  school.  In  1870  the  college 
was  removed  from  Plainfield  to  Naperville,  Illinois,  its 
present  favorable  location.  This  place  having  donated 
grounds  of  about  eight  acres,  and  $25,000  in  money,  a fine 
and  substantial  college  building,  consisting  of  a main 
part,  71x46  feet,  five  stories  high,  and  a wing,  58x46  feet. 
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three  stories  high,  was  erected  and  opened  for  school  pur- 
poses in  the  fall  of  1870.  This  change  proved  of  such 
advantage  to  the  school  as  to  mark  an  epoch  in  its  history. 

New  departments  of  instruction  were  added  from  time 
to  time  as  the  progress  of  the  institution  seemed  to  require 
them.  In  1871  the  department  of  Fine  Arts  was  opened, 
and  the  Commercial  department  the  following  year.  Music 
received  considerable  attention  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  school,  which  gradually  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a regular  department  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music* 
More  recently  this  has  been  entirely  reorganized,  and 
now  forms  a strong  and  well  equipped  School  of  Music. 
In  1876  Union  Biblical  Institute  was  opened,  which,  al- 
though having  its  distinct  organization,  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  College  as  to  be  easily  regarded  as  its 
theological  department. 

In  1890  a new  four  story  building,  71x41  feet,  was 
added  as  a south  wing ; and  the  main  building  throughout 
renovated  and  improved.  Steam  heating  and  electric 
lighting  were  introduced  and  the  entire  equipment  thor- 
oughly modernized.  The  laboratories  were  enlarged  and 
suitably  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  re- 
agents. The  Museum  was  given  more  room  and  the  col- 
lections were  greatly  increased.  A splendid  Herbarium 
was  created,  which  has  grown  into  very  creditable  pro- 
portions. The  Library  was  transferred  to  enlarged  quar- 
ters, and  made  more  serviceable  in  all  departments  of  in- 
struction. 

In  1901  a handsome  Gymnasium  building  100x60  feet, 
two  stories  high — a gift  of  the  late  Professor  J.  L.  Nichols, 
A.  M. — was  erected  and  added  to  the  general  outfit  of 
the  college.  Professor  Nichols  was  an  honored  alumnus 
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of  this  institution,  and  for  a number  of  years  the  efficient 
principal  of  its  Commercial  department.  The  building 
forms  a fitting  memorial  to  the  thoughtful  generosity  and 
abiding  interest  of  this  noble  and  illustrious  son  of  his 
Alma  Mater. 

In  1908  two  fine,  large  buildings  were  completed — a 
Library  and  Science  Hall.  The  Library  building,  75x62 
feet,  three  stories  high,  is  the  gift  of  that  well  known 
and  honored  philanthropist,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  of 
New  York  City;  and  the  Science  Hall,  96x75  feet,  four 
stories  high,  comes  from  another  illustrious  alumnus  of 
this  institution,  Dr.  Albert  Goldspohn  of  Chicago.  North- 
Western  College  is  justly  proud  of  her  alumni,  who  are 
not  only  rising  to  distinction  in  their  respective  profes- 
sions but  who  in  their  success  do  not  forget  their  Alma 
Mater. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  heating  of  the  en- 
tire group  of  buildings,  a central  power  house  was  erected 
and  supplied  with  the  very  best  new  boilers  and  heating 
appliances.  In  material  and  general  plan  of  construction 
this  building  is  in  harmony  with  the  other  buildings  on 
the  campus,  recently  erected.  The  entire  equipment  of 
the  institution  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  best 
schools  of  similar  character  in  the  land. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
college  has  been  increased  by  $200,000,  thus  placing  the 
institution  on  a splendid  financial  basis.  This  growth 
in  financial  resources  and  material  equipment  is  highly 
gratifying  and  points  to  a promising  future. 

North-Western  College  stands  for  Christian  education 
in  the  best  and  broadest  sense.  In  an  age  produced  by 
civilization  no  apology  is  needed  for  emphasis  upon 
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“Christian”  in  higher  education.  The  aim  is  to  produce 
sound  scholarship,  and  genuine  nobility  of  character.  The 
purpose  of  education  is  life  rather  than  livelihood,  hence 
implies  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  mental,  moral 
and  physical  powers  of  the  student.  While  laboring  to 
inspire  a vigorous  intellectual  activity,  the  college  en- 
deavors to  foster  a healthy  Christian  life  and  spirit,  and 
recognizes  in  the  blending  of  these  elements  the  crown- 
ing excellency  of  its  important  work. 

CHARTER. 

The  following  charter  was  adopted  in  1876: 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Trustees  incorporated  under  a special 
law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  approved  and  in  force  February  15,  1865, 
and  entitled  “An  act  to  incorporate  North-Western  College, ” have 
given  their  unanimous  consent  that  said  corporation  may  become 
incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  said  State  entitled  “An  act  concerning  corporations  not  for  pe- 
cuniary profit, M as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  said  General  As- 
sembly entitled  “An  act  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  universities, 
colleges,  academies  and  other  institutions  of  learning, ” approved 
March  24,  1873,  and  in  force  July  1,  1874. 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  members  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  desiring  to  associate  our- 
selves in  order  that  said  corporation  may  become  incorporated  under 
the  provisions  of  the  general  law  of  Illinois  as  aforesaid,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a corporation  not  for  pecuniary  profit,  pur- 
suant to  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
hereinbefore  referred  to,  do  hereby  certify  and  state  that  the  name 
and  title  by  which  said  corporation  shall  be  known  in  law  is  “Trus- 
tees of  Northwestern  College.” 

That  the  particular  business  and  objects  for  which  it  is  formed 
are  to  own,  control  and  manage  the  property  and  affairs  of  the 
corporation,  including  the  institution  of  learning  now  located  at 
Naperville  in  said  state  and  named  and  styled  “North-Western  Col- 
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lege  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America, M with  its 
various  departments,  as  the  same  now  or  hereafter  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

That  the  number  of  Trustees  shall  be  fifteen,  seven  of  whom 
shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  of  the 
corporation,  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board;  that  the  President  of 
the  College  shall  be  ex-officio  one  of  said  trustees,  and  that  the  re- 
maining fourteen  shall  be  elected  as  provided  for  by  the  by-laws. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
February,  1894,  the  following  resolutions,  relative  to  an 
amendment  to  the  charter,  were  passed : 

Whereas,  The  interests  of  North-Western  College  lo- 
cated at  Naperville,  111.,  require  that  a change  be  made  in 
its  articles  of  corporation,  in  order  to  increase  its  num- 
ber of  Trustees;  therefore,  be  it 

1.  Resolved,  That  that  provision  in  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation or  charter  of  this  corporation,  to-wit,  (Trus- 
tees of  North-Western  College,)  which  provides  that  the 
number  of  trustees  shall  be  fifteen,  shall  be  changed  so 
as  to  read  “that  the  number  of  trustees  shall  be  twenty- 
two,  twelve  of  whom  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  all  business  of  the  corporation  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Board.’ ’ Further 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  charter  of  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion shall  be  changed  and  modified  so  as  to  provide  there- 
in that  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Evangelical  Association 
(to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Bishops),  shall  be,  ex- 
officio,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  corpora- 
tion. His  term  of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Conference  Trustees. 

These  resolutions  having  been  duly  ratified  by  the  Con- 
ferences connected  with  the  College,  the  required  cer- 
tificate was  filed  with  the  proper  officer  in  February, 
1895,  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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LOCATION. 


North-Western, College  is  situated  at  Naperville,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Chicago.  With 
such  ready  access  to  Chicago,  the  student  of  the  social 
sciences  may  use  the  great  City  as  his  laboratory,  the 
debater  and  the  student  doing  special  research  work 
may  use  the  Chicago  Public  Libraries.  The  student  of 
art  also  has  exceptional  advantages.  And  yet  the  college 
is  far  enough  from  the  city  to  shield  its  students  from 
the  disadvantages  and  moral  dangers  of  Chicago  Life. 
Its  excellent  lighting  system,  its  pure  water,  its  health- 
fullness, its  macadamized  streets,  its  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  a 
building  costing  over  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  its 
thirty  thousand  dollar  depot,  its  parks,  its  many  churches, 
and  its  public-spirited  and  cultured  citizens  make  Naper- 
ville a very  desirable  site  for  a college. 
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DESIGN  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  provide  for  the 
liberal  education  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  may 
be  entrusted  to  its  care  and  instruction,  and  to  direct 
them  in  securing  the  best  preparation  for  the  different 
spheres  and  avocations  of  life.  We  are  a member  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  College  is  not  sectarian,  but  it  aims  to  be  decided- 
ly Christian  in  theory  and  practice,  and  to  apply  Chris- 
tian principles  and  methods  in  all  its  departments.  As 
the  best  results  of  educational  effort  are  conditioned  up- 
on the  symmetrical  culture  of  heart  and  mind,  the  In- 
stitution ever  recognizes  the  development  of  moral  char- 
acter as  an  essential  part  of  its  work.  While  endeavor- 
ing to  inspire  and  encourage  a vigorous  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, the  faculty  desires  and  aims  to  foster  a healthy 
Christian  life  and  spirit  which  shall  permeate  and  crown 
the  entire  institution. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Institution  to  keep  its  standard 
fully  up  to  that  of  the  best  American  colleges,  and  its 
methods  of  instruction  in  harmony  with  the  most  en- 
lightened views  of  education.  These  methods  will  natur- 
ally vary  with  the  subject,  and  proficiency  of  the  student, 
but  the  aim  is  the  same  in  every  department  of  the  Col- 
lege— mastery  of  the  subject  and  encouragement  to  inde- 
pendent and  original  investigation.  Recitations  based 
upon  an  intelligent  use  of  text-books  hold  a large  place 
in  the  daily  work.  Lectures  are  frequently  introduced 
to  elucidate  and  illustrate  the  various  subjects  of  investi- 
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gation.  Freedom  of  discussion  and  questioning  by  the 
students  accompany  both  methods. 

The  laboratory  system  is  employed  in  all  departments 
in  which  it  is  practicable. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  may  be  of  two  kinds:  Tests  and  final 
examinations. 

Tests  may  be  given  at  any  time  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

Final  examinations  shall  be  given  at  the  end  of  a 
semester  or  on  completion  of  a subject. 

No  student  shall  be  exempt  from  any  test  or  final  ex- 
amination. A test  or  examination  shall  only  be  given  at 
any  other  than  the  regular  time  upon  presentation  of  a 
card  issued  by  the  teacher  and  properly  endorsed  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  college.  The  fee  for  examinations  taken 
irregularly  shall  in  all  cases  be  as  follows:  Tests,  sixty 
cents ; final  examinations,  one  dollar. 

Students  permitted  to  take  an  examination  without 
having  had  the  regular  class  work  shall  in  all  cases  be 
charged  two  dollars  for  such  examination. 

STANDING. 

A careful  record  is  kept  by  the  Faculty  of  the  scholar- 
ship of  each  student. 

The  standing  in  scholarship  is  made  up  from  exam- 
inations and  the  daily  record  in  the  class,  each  being  con- 
sidered of  equal  weight,  on  a scale  of  one  hundred. 

A certain  number  of  points  must  also  be  secured  before 
a student  can  pass  from  a lower  into  a higher  class. 
Forty-six  points  are  required  during  Freshman  year, 
forty-six  points  during  Sophomore  year,  fifty  points  dur- 
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ing  Junior  year,  and  fifty  points  during  Senior  year.  A 
total  of  one  hundred  ninety-two  points  or  an  average 
standing  of  80-85  is  required  for  graduation.  Failure  to 
secure  three-fourths  of  the  required  number  of  points 
during  any  given  year  of  the  course  prevents  the  student 
from  passing  into  the  next  higher  class  except  by  faculty 
permission.  Failure  to  secure  the  fifty  points  required 
during  Senior  year  or  to  have  maintained  an  average  of 
80-85  during  the  course  debars  the  student  from  gradua- 
tion. 

Points  are  estimated  as  follows:  a grade  of  95-100 
secures  three  points  for  each  semester-hour  completed; 
90-95,  two  and  one  half  points;  85-90,  two  points;  80-85, 
one  and  one  half  points;  75-80,  one  point;  70-75,  passes 
the  student,  but  gives  no  point.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
order  to  maintain  an  average  standing  of  80-85  for  grad- 
uation it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  receive  at  least 
192  points  on  the  basis  of  128  hours  for  the  course. 

A student  who  has  been  absent  % or  more  than  % 
of  the  number  of  recitations  per  semester  in  any  subject 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  his  grades  in  that  subject  until 
he  shall  have  done  such  special  work  as  the  teacher  may 
direct.  Absence  due  to  sickness  or  other  unavoidable 
circumstances  shall  be  reported  to  the  Faculty  for  spe- 
cial action. 

It  is  provided  that  any  student  entering  upon  a course 
of  study  which  extends  through  the  year  must  complete 
the  entire  course  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  any  part 
of  the  same. 

Students  permitted,  to  take  an  examination,  without 
having  had  the  regular  class  work,  will  be  credited  with 
a daily  record  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  in  determining  their 
standing  in  that  study. 
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Information  concerning  the  progress  and  conduct  of  a 
student  will  be  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  whenever  it 
may  be  requested,  or  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty 
it  may  be  necessary. 

THESES. 

Juniors  who  do  not  participate  in  intercollegiate  de- 
bate, or  in  the  inter-class  oratorical  contest,  or  who  are 
not  required  to  prepare  a thesis  of  not  less  than  2,500 
words  under  the  direction  of  a professor  at  the  head  of 
a department,  are  required  to  prepare  such  a thesis  under 
the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Seniors  who  desire  may  write  theses  bearing  on  their 
major  work.  Said  theses  must  be  done  under  the  head 
of  the  department  and  shall  represent  at  least  two  hours 
work  for  which  credit  shall  be  given. 

In  each  case  the  subject  chosen,  and  the  outline  of  the 
thesis  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Professor  or  the  Dean  of 
the  College  not  later  than  January  first.  These  theses 
shall  be  type-written  on  paper  of  standard  size ; they  shall 
contain  a list  of  the  books  consulted,  and  when  a thesis 
contains  citations,  the  book  and  the  page  from  which  the 
citation  is  taken  shall  be  indicated. 

All  theses  must  be  completed  and  presented  to  the  Pro- 
fessor or  the  Dean  of  the  College  not  later  than  May  first. 

DEGREES. 

Bachelor’s  Degrees. — A Bachelor’s  degree,  either  of 
Arts  or  Science  is  conferred  upon  students  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
Semester  hours  of  work  as  outlined  in  the  respective 
courses.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  candidate  for 
graduation  shall  have  received  at  least  192  points  (see 
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under  standings)  on  the  basis  of  this  128  Semester-hour 
course.  No  regular  student  shall  be  allowed  to  take  less 
than  fourteen  hours  nor  more  than  18  hours  work  per 
week  without  special  permission  and  in  no  case  shall 
credit  be  given  for  more  than  19  hours  for  work  done 
during  one  semester.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  a Bach- 
elor’s degree,  a student  must  have  spent  at  least  one 
academic  year  in  attendance  at  this  institution. 

Master’s  Degrees. — The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Science,  and  Master  of  Letters  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  corresponding  bachelors  under  the  following 
regulations : 

All  candidates  must  register  before  the  work  is  under- 
taken. 

Before  being  recommended  for  the  Master’s  degree 
the  candidate  must  have  received  the  corresponding 
bachelor’s  degree  from  this  college  or  some  other  institu- 
tion recognized  as  being  of  equal  rank  and  must  have 
pursued  in  residence  at  this  college  an  approved  course 
of  study  amounting  to  thirty-two  Semester  hours. 

In  all  cases  the  candidate  must  present  a thesis  on  an 
approved  topic  pertaining  to  his  major  subject.  The 
thesis  must  be  presented  to  the  Registrar  not  later  than 
the  first  of  May.  It  must  contain  at  least  five  thousand 
words  and  embody  the  results  of  careful  research. 

It  must  be  printed  or  typewritten,  in  prescribed  form, 
and  one  copy  must  be  furnished  the  library  of  the  college 
for  public  inspection.  It  must  contain  a table  of  con- 
tents, and  a complete  list  of  the  works  consulted. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  mild  but  firm.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty  to  exercise  a parental  and  moral 
supervision  over  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  stu- 
dents. Such  relations  between  students  and  teachers  are 
cultivated  as  will  inspire  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 
Students  are  presumed  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
will  respect  themselves  and  the  authority  of  the  College. 
A high  sense  of  honor  and  truthfulness  is  inculcated  and 
maintained. 

Among  the  things  required  of  every  student  are  a reg- 
ular and  punctual  attendance  upon  all  exercises  pre- 
scribed by  the  College,  and  a diligent  and  faithful  im- 
provement of  his  time.  Improper  conduct  of  any  kind, 
and  neglect  of  college  duties  will  not  be  tolerated.  The 
specific  purpose  of  college  training,  the  development  of 
a noble  scholarly  character  in  the  student,  is  constantly 
kept  in  view.  The  institution  will  not  harbor  persons 
of  idle  or  dissolute  habits.  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Faculty  students  are  guilty  of  a course  of  conduct 
which  is  detrimental  to  themselves  or  injurious  to  the 
standing  and  reputation  of  the  College,  they  will  be  dis- 
missed or  expelled  from  the  institution. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  and  to  remain  until  its  close.  No  student 
is  allowed  to  be  absent  from  College  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty.  The  time  appropriated  to  vaca- 
tions and  holidays  is  believed  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  rest  and  relaxation  from  study. 
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Any  student  leaving  without  permission  before  the 
close  of  the  term,  cannot  re-enter  until  he  has  made  satis- 
factory amends  to  the  Faculty.  Therefore  the  Faculty 
earnestly  requests,  that  parents  or  guardians  will  in  no 
way  encourage  or  even  sanction  such  absence  without 
most  urgent  reasons. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES. 

Devotional  services,  consisting  of  reading  the  Script- 
ures, singing  and  prayer,  are  held  daily  in  the  College 
Chapel,  at  which  the  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  public  worship  and 
Sunday-school  on  the  Sabbath  at  one  of  the  churches  in 
the  city ; but  are  allowed  to  attend  such  places  of  worship 
as  they,  or  their  parents  or  guardians  may  select. 

Other  social  and  religious  meetings  are  held  each  week, 
which  students  are  invited  to  attend.  These  facilities  af- 
ford ample  opportunity  for  Christian  growth  and  work. 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  organized  in 
1873,  is  the  second  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
state.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  growth 
in  Christian  life  and  fellowship,  and  to  carry  on  definite 
Christian  work  among  students  of  the  institution. 

For  the  purpose  of  holding  its  meetings  the  Associa- 
tion has  a commodious  and  beautiful  hall,  which  has  been 
set  apart  for  its  special  use.  It  also  maintains  a reading 
room  supplied  with  standard  periodicals  and  leading  mag- 
azines of  the  day.  It  is  altogether  well  organized  for  ef- 
ficient work,  and  exerts  a very  salutary  influence  upon 
the  young  men  of  the  College. 
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The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  organized 
in  1875,  also  the  second  oldest  Young  Ladies’  Christian 
organization  in  the  state,  has  for  its  aim  and  object  Chris- 
tian work  among  the  lady  students  of  the  institution. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  committees  of  these 
Associations,  appointed  for  this  purpose,  meet  all  trains 
to  welcome  new  students  and  to  aid  them  in  securing 
rooms  and  boarding  places. 

Receptions  are  held  by  both  Associations  during  the 
first  week  of  the  first  semester  and  at  intervals  during  the 
year  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  acquaintance  with  the 
new  students,  and  assuring  them  of  the  friendly  interest 
that  will  be  taken  in  their  spiritual  welfare. 


The  two  Associations  maintain  separate  rest  rooms 
where  the  daily  papers  and  a few  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines may  be  found.  They  also  furnish  a special  table 
in  the  Carnegie  Library  where  a much  larger  general  list 
may  be  found  as  the  following  will  evidence : 


READING  ROOM  PRIVILEGES. 


WEEKLY  PERIODICALS. 


Literary  Digest 
Independent 


Saturday  Evening  Post 
Christian  Herald 
Youth  ’s  Companion 
Commoner,  The 
Breeders’  Gazette 
Pathfinder 


Outlook 

Scientific  American 


Collier’s  Weekly 
Harper’s  Weekly 
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Menace 

Sunday  School  Times 
Weekly  Globe  and  Canadian 
Farmer 

Naperville  Clarion 
Evangelical  Messenger 


The  Evangelical 
The  Evangelical  Herald 

German — 

Der  Christliche  Botschafter 
Germania 


MONTHLY  PERIODICALS. 


Review  of  Reviews 
Scribner’s  Magazine 
Current  Opinion 
McClure ’s 

Record  of  Christian  Work 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 

Cosmopolitan 

Everybody ’s 

Farm  Journal 

Light 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 
Etude 

Physical  Culture 
American  Magazine 
Technical  World 
Sunset 
Outing 


Popular  Mechanics 
Hearst ’s  Magazine 
World’s  Work 
Association  Men 
Intercollegian 
Missionary  Review 
Missionary  Messenger 
The  Association  Monthly 
(Y.  W.  C.  A.) 

Country  Life  in  America 
Good  Housekeeping 
Health  Culture 

German — 

Das  Evangelische  Magazin 
Zeitschrift  fuer  Theologie  und 
Kirche 


COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Chronicle. — “The  North-Western  College  Chronicle” 
is  published  bi-weekly  during  the  academic  year. 

Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  the 
work  and  condition  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  organ  of 
the  students  and  contains  original  articles  by  members  of 
the  school  and  others,  personal  notices  of  past  and  present 
members  of  the  College,  proceedings  of  the  Literary  and 
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Scientific  societies,  the  Christian  Associations,  and  such 
other  matter  pertaining  to  college  life  as  will  prove  of 
interest  to  all  friends  of  higher  education.  Subscription 
one  dollar  per  annum. 

Spectrum. — The  senior  class  of  1910  first  published  an 
annual  called  the  “ Spectrum  ” which  has  become  a very 
important  and  popular  publication.  The  senior  class  of 
1915  continues  this  publication.  Its  purpose  is  to  present 
in  an  attractive  form  the  various  interests  and  work  of 
the  College  during  the  school  year.  It  contains  the  pic- 
tures of  the  debating  and  athletic  teams,  orators,  besides 
many  other  groups  and  combinations.  Each  department 
of  the  school  is  duly  considered. 

Bulletins. — Bulletins  are  published  quarterly  and  are 
supplied  gratis  upon  application. 

LITERARY  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  three  literary  societies  connected  with  the 
College,  viz. : The  Cliosophic,  the  Philologian,  and  the 
Laconian.  These  societies  have  good,  well-furnished  halls 
and  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  practice  in  public 
speaking,  debate  and  other  literary  exercises. 

Senate. — The  Senate  of  North-Western  College,  organ- 
ized in  1886,  has  for  its  object  the  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  themes  relating  to  political  science,  and  the 
promotion  of  a thorough  acquaintance  with  our  federal 
institutions  and  the  duties  of  intelligent  citizenship.  It 
holds  weekly  meetings  and  presents  opportunities  for 
practice  in  extempore  speaking,  debate  and  parliamen- 
tary procedure. 
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Oratorical  Association. — The  Oratorical  Association 
was  organized  in  the  year  1900.  Its  purpose  is  to  arouse 
interest  in  public  speaking  and  to  elevate  the  forensic 
standard  of  annual  oratorical  contests.  These  contests 
are  open  to  regular  members  of  the  three  upper  classes. 
Prizes  are  given  those  who  win  first  and  second  places 
in  the  interclass  contest,  and  the  winner  of  first  prize  in 
this  contest  represents  the  college  in  the  Northern  Illinois 
Oratorical  League. 

Intersociety  and  intercollegiate  debates  are  held  an- 
nually. 

These  and  all  other  societies  of  the  College  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Faculty.  No  public  enter- 
tainment shall  be  given  by  any  society  without  permission 
from  the  Faculty,  and  all  the  exercises  intended  for  such 
entertainments  must  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Faculty  before  their  public  delivery. 

PRIZES. 

The  Heatherton  Prize. — In  order  to  encourage  ora- 
torical efforts  and  to  show  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
College,  Judge  John  S.  Goodwin,  of  this  city  offers  the 
Freshman  Class  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excel- 
lence in  oratory  and  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  declama- 
tion. Contests  for  these  prizes  are  held  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  semester  and  are  open  to  regular  members  of 
the  Freshman  Class.  In  honor  of  Judge  Goodwin’s  estate 
“Heatherton,”  the  prizes  are  known  as  the  Heatherton 
Prizes  in  Public  Speaking.  In  1914  these  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Millard  Pohly  and  Oscar  Beyler  in  oratory, 
and  to  Mabel  Platz  and  Helen  Lucken  in  Declamation. 
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The  Dr.  Good  Prize. — This  prize  has  been  founded  by 
Dr.  R.  H.  Good,  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing interest  in  the  local,  or  interclass  oratorical  contests. 
It  consists  of  $25.00  and  is  to  be  awarded  as  first  and 
second  prizes,  of  $15  and  $10  respectively,  to  the  suc- 
cessful participants  in  these  contests.  The  winner  of  the 
first  prize  becomes  the  representative  of  the  College  in 
the  North-Western  Illinois  Oratorical  League.  These 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Albert  G.  Butzer  and  Oliver 
Troxel  in  1914. 

The  Miller  Prize. — This  prize  was  founded  by  Walter 
J.  Miller,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  class  of  1898,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  deeper  interest  in  the  tem- 
perance problem.  It  consists  of  $25.00  divided  into  two 
prizes,  $15.00  and  $10.00  respectively,  and  is  awarded  to 
the  first  and  second  winners  in  the  anti-saloon  Oratorical 
Contest.  These  prizes  were  awarded  to  R.  W.  Schloerb 
and  August  Kuhlman  in  1914. 

The  Scott,  Eggerman  and  Royce  Prize. — This  prize  was 
founded  by  a well  known  Naperville  firm  and  is  intended 
to  encourage  debate  between  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man classes.  The  prize  consists  of  $20.00  and  was  awarded 
to  the  Freshman  class  in  1915. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ACADEMY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

At  its  last  meeting  the  Board  of  Trustees  passed  the 
following:  4 'That  any  highest  honor  graduate  of  a High 
School  or  Academy,  whose  credits  are  sufficient  to  enroll 
him  as  a full  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  North- 
Western  College,  be  granted  free  tuition  and  incidentals 
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for  one  year,  he  being  required  to  pay  the  laboratory  and 
library  fees.  Such  student,  however,  shall  be  entitled  to 
but  one  scholarship.” 

TRACKSELL  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  GRADUATING 

PRIZE. 

In  order  to  promote  greater  proficiency  in  the  regular 
College  classes  and  endowment  of  $4,000.00  has  been  pro- 
vided through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Track- 
sell,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  the  annual  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  in  founding  three  Scholarships  and 
a Graduating  prize  of  $50.00  each  as  follows: 

1.  The  Sophomore  Scholarship  of  $50.00  shali  be 
awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Freshman 
year. 

2.  The  Junior  Scholarship  of  $50.00  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

3.  The  Senor  Scholarship  of  $50.00  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Junior  year. 

4.  The  Graduating  Prize  of  $50.00  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Senior  year. 

5.  Students  falling  below  eighty-five  percent  in  any 
study  of  their  class  shall  not  be  eligible  for  these  rewards. 

6.  Undergraduates  winning  one  of  these  Scholarships 
must  sign  a declaration  of  intention  to  continue  their 
studies  in  this  College  and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so,  the 
Scholarship  shall  be  awarded  to  the  student  standing  sec- 
ond in  rank. 
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SELF-HELP. 

Frequently  we  receive  inquiries  about  opportunities 
for  work  whereby  to  pay  expenses  while  at  school.  Such 
opportunities  are  not  plentiful.  Yet  there  are  generally 
a few  students  who  “earn  their  way”  in  part  at  least. 
Others  succeed  in  earning  considerable  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  Some,  after  obtaining  a teacher’s  certifi- 
cate, teach  for  a time,  and  then  continue  their  college 
course.  This,  though  necessarily  requiring  more  time  to 
complete  a course,  gives  the  student  much  practical  and 
valuable  experience,  and  is  therefore,  by  no  means  lost 
time. 

An  employment  bureau  under  the  auspices  of  the  Col- 
lege Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  organized  to  help  students  se- 
cure work.  Remunerative  work,  however,  can  very  rarely 
be  arranged  for  definitely  before  arrival ; as  students  be- 
come acquainted,  it  is  easier  to  secure  employment. 

V 

TEACHERS’  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 


In  order  to  be  of  more  service  to  our  graduates  who 
are  year  by  year  going  out  into  the  teaching  profession, 
the  Faculty  has  organized  a Teachers’  Employment  Bu- 
reau. The  primary  object  of  this  Bureau  is,  of  course,  to 
secure  positions  for  those  members  of  the  Senior  class 
who  expect  to  teach  after  completing  their  college  course, 
but,  from  the  nature  of  the  information  which  the  Bureau 
commands,  it  is  often  in  a position  to  be  of  no  small  ser- 
vice to  graduates  of  several  years’  experience  who  may  be 
seeking  advancement. 
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The  growth  of  this  Bureau  is  well  shown  by  the  follow- 


ing report  of  the  Secretary  for  1913-14. 

Members  enrolled  33 

Placed  in  positions  17 

Withdrawn  or  re-elected  6 

Placed  through  other  agencies  8 

Without  positions  * 2 

Salaries  received  by  those  placed  through  the  Bureau $12,950.00 

Saving  to  alumni  in  agency  fees 647.50 


Because  of  its  personal  recommendation  of  candidates 
for  whom  it  can  speak  because  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, the  Bureau  has  gained  the  confidence  of  super- 
intendents and  school  boards.  From  the  very  beginning 
it  has  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  Alumni  and  friends 
of  the  college  in  the  furnishing  of  information  regarding 
openings  in  the  teaching  profession.  This,  to  a large  ex- 
tent, accounts  for  its  success.  No  enrollment  fee  is 
charged;  but  to  those  who  secure  positions  through  the 
bureau,  a nominal  charge  of  Five  Dollars  is  made  after 
the  position  is  secured.  This  is  to  cover  the  expense  in- 
cidental to  office  work  and  correspondence. 

This  Bureau  is  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alumni 
of  the  school  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  its  services  and  help  to  make  it  a 
success.  Any  information  or  inquiry  concerning  posi- 
tions will  be  gladly  received  by  Prof.  C.  J.  Attig,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Opportunities  for  systematic  physical  training  are  pro- 
vided for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  a certain  amount 
of  work  is  required  of  all  students,  not  specifically  ex- 
cused by  the  Faculty.  The  physical  needs  of  each  person 
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are  carefully  considered,  and  appropriate  exercises  for 
the  improvement  of  health  and  physical  well-being  are 
recommended  in  each  case.  The  work  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a resident  director,  who  aims  to  counsel  and  aid 
every  student  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Students  are 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  gymnasium  suits  and 
shoes. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  gymnasium,  provisions 
are  also  made  for  outdoor  sports  and  exercises.  For  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  guiding  the  interests  in  these, 
the  students  maintain  an  Athletic  Association,  which  aims 
to  systematize  and  unify  all  the  physical  activities  of  the 
institution.  The  management  of  this  organization  is 
vested  in  a Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  officers  of  the 
Athletic  Association  and  representatives  of  the  four  col- 
lege classes.  All  physical  exercises,  whether  indoors  or 
outdoors,  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Phys 
ical  Director. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  College  is  located  on  a spacious  and  beautiful  cam- 
pus in  the  center  of  the  residence  portion  of  the  city  of 
Naperville.  The  surroundings  are  attractive  and  the  cam- 
pus is  ornamented  with  a fine  variety  of  trees,  making  the 
location  cheerful  and  inviting. 

The  Main  Building. — The  main  building  is  an  elegant 
and  commodious  stone  edifice  well  planned  and  suitably 
furnished  with  the  best  modern  appliances  for  educational 
purposes.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  a main  building  Tlx 
46  feet,  five  stories  high ; a wing  58x46  feet,  three  stories 
high,  both  erected  in  1870;  and  another  addition  71x41 
feet,  four  stories  high,  erected  in  1890.  As  thus  com- 
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pleted,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  west. 
It  is  heated  throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Gymnasium. — A well-equipped  gymnasium  was  erec- 
ted in  1901.  The  building  is  a contribution  by  Prof.  J. 
L.  Nichols  of  the  class  of  ’80  and  is  located  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  campus,  in  line  with  the  main  building  and 
Science  Hall,  facing  west.  Its  dimensions  are  100x60  feet, 
two  stories  high ; and  it  is  supplied  with  suc.h  appliances 
and  conveniences  as  combine  the  most  approved  features 
of  the  modern  gymnasium.  It  is  designed  to  provide  all 
students  of  the  college  with  opportunities  for  such  general 
exercises  as  will  promote  health  and  physical  well-being. 
The  gymnasium  is  open  every  week  day  of  the  school  year. 

The  Library. — A handsome  library  building  75x62 
feet,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  dedicated  in 
1908.  It  is  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cam- 
pus, and  built  in  classic  style  of  architecture.  On  the 
main  floor  are  the  delivery  room,  and  the  general  read- 
ing and  reference  rooms  and  smaller  office  rooms.  In 
the  basement,  which  is  practically  above  ground,  are 
rooms  for  receiving  and  distributing  books,  and  shelves 
for  pamphlets,  magazines  and  periodicals. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  Faculty  room,  and  addi- 
tional stack  and  reference  rooms.  The  building  is  sup- 
plied throughout  with  steam  heat  and  electric  lights,  and 
is  thoroughly  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  It  has  a 
stack  room  for  thirty-five  thousand  volumes,  besides 
pamphlets  and  periodicals.  The  library  is  an  inviting 
place  for  collateral  reading,  and  students  are  encouraged 
to  make  an  intelligent  and  faithful  use  of  its  privileges. 
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The  library  contains  now  more  than  10,500  volumes, 
and  additions  are  being  made  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  all  departments  of 
instruction ; and  every  effort  is  made  to  increase  its  utility. 
The  books  are  conveniently  arranged  and  carefully  cata- 
logued, both  by  authors  and  by  subjects,  according  to  the 
“• Dewey  Decimal  System  of  Classification.’ ’ 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  standard  magazines  and  periodicals.  The  aim  is 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  current  thought 
and  the  ablest  discussions  of  the  day.  These  periodicals 
being  chosen  with  a view  to  supplement  the  literature  of 
the  Christian  Associations,  students  have  access  to  an  ex- 
ceptionally wide  range  of  periodical  literature  as  the  fol- 
lowing list  will  show  : 


The  National  Geographic 
Magazine 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
The  North  American  Review 
The  American  Journal  of 
Sociology 

Religious  Education 
Educational  Review 
The  Journal  of  Political 
Economy 

The  Philosophical  Review 
The  Psychological  Bulletin 
Methodist  Review 
The  Expositor 
Advocate  of  Peace 
American  Economist 
Northwestern  Christian 
Advocate 
The  Dial 
The  Musician 


The  Psychological  Review 
The  Methodist  Review 
(Quarterly) 

The  Business  Philosopher 
Our  Dumb  Animals 
The  Survey 
North  American  Lloyd 
Music  News 

Educational  Press  Bulletin 
Zeitschrift  fair  den  deutschen 
Unterricht 
Human  Factor 
Harvard  Alojmni  Bulletin 
Deaconess  Advocate 
Bible  Society  Record 
The  International  Journal  of 
Ethics 

Modern  Language 
Open  Court 
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Biblical  Illustrator 
Constructive  Quarterly 
Brush  and  Pail 
Congressional  Record 
American  Historical  Review 
Institutional  Quarterly 


Readers 1 Guide 


Buffalo  Express 
Advertisers 1 Aid 


Deseret  Evening  News 


Evangelische  Zeitschrift 
Christian  Guardian 


These  are  accessible  to  all  students. 

Contributions  in  books  and  moneys  are  earnestly 
solicited.  Last  year  a fine  alcove  in  Carnegie  Library  was 
equipped  with  books  on  political  and  social  science  to  the 
amount  of  $500.00  with  an  additional  amount  of  $200.00 
to  sustain  it.  This  was  a memorial  gift  of  the  near 
relatives  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Schoedinger  of  the  class  of  1898 

Similar  alcoves  bearing  on  History,  Biology,  Philos- 
ophy, English  and  Science  might  be  endowed  and  would 
serve  a great  purpose. 

Goldspohn  Science  Hall. — For  this  beautiful  and  im- 
posing building  the  college  is  indebted  to  the  generosity 
of  an  alumnus,  Dr.  A.  Goldspohn,  class  of  ’75.  The 
structure  has  a frontage  of  96  feet  and  a depth  of  75  feet. 
It  consists  of  a basement,  two  stories  and  a large,  well- 
lighted  attic. 

The  departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  occupy  the 
first  floor,  which  has  two  large  lecture  rooms,  two  general 
laboratories,  apparatus  and  store  rooms,  two  teachers’ 
laboratories,  an  optical  room,  and  a balance  room. 

On  the  second  floor  the  departments  of  Biology  and 
Geology  find  their  accommodations.  The  entire  floor  is 
fully  supplied  with  all  necessary  laboratory  fixtures  and 
appliances,  in  order  to  make  the  study  in  these  depart- 
ments as  thorough  and  satisfactory  as  possible. 

In  the  basement  are  located  two  additional  lecture 
rooms,  a storage  room,  a dark  room,  and  the  other  facili- 
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ties  belonging  to  a modern  science  building.  The  spa- 
cious upper  floor  is  to  receive  the  Museum  and  Herbarium 
collections. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  laboratory  facilities  provided  by  Goldspohn 
Science  Hall  are  most  excellent,  comprising  as  they  do 
four  large  well-lighted,  well-ventilated  laboratories,  and 
four  smaller  laboratories  for  special  and  research  work. 
These  laboratories  are  assigned  to  the  departments  of 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology  and  Geology.  Additional 
laboratories  for  the  departments  of  Mineralogy  and 
Domestic  Science  will  be  equipped  as  soon  as  our  rapidly 
growing  and  expanding  work  in  science  may  require. 

No  pains  in  planning  or  expense  in  construction  has 
been  spared  in  making  the  laboratories  most  thoroughly 
modern  and  efficient  in  every  particular.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  water,  gas  and  electricity,  and  furnished  with 
individual  lockers  for  the  accommodation  of  about  one 
hundred  students  in  each  department.  The  fixtures,  such 
as  tables,  cupboards,  drawers,  hoods,  and  reagent  shelves 
are  the  best  that  could  be  obtained,  and  their  orderly  and 
convenient  arrangement  makes  it  a pleasure  to  work  in 
the  laboratories. 

t The  equipment  is  in  keeping  with  the  excellent  accom- 
modations which  the  building  affords.  Large  additions 
to  the  apparatus,  some  of  which  is  imported,  were  pur- 
chased during  the  past  year ; and  more  is  being  added  for 
the  coming  school  year.  The  laboratories  now  contain 
some  very  fine  and  sensitive  pieces  of  apparatus.  A num- 
ber of  valuable  instruments  have  been  secured  during  the 
past  year  for  the  equipment  of  a psychological  laboratory. 
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MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  occupies  for  the  time  being  the  upper 
floor  of  the  main  college  building,  and  contains  large  and 
valuable  collections  for  illustrating  the  various  depart- 
ments of  natural  history.  The  collection  comprises  a 
large  number  of  our  native  birds,  larger  mammals,  nearly 
one  thousand  specimens  having  been  added  by  the  pur^ 
chase  of  the  Eomberger  collection ; a number  of  the  smal- 
ler reptiles  and  batrachia  in  alcohol,  and  a very  fine  col- 
lection of  marine  invertebrates  donated  by  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution.  The  collection  of  minerals  has  been  great- 
ly increased  and  now  represents  many  American  locali- 
ties. This  collection  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
donation  of  a collection  made  by  the  late  David  N.  Moyer. 
The  archeological  collection  in  flints  and  implements  is 
becoming  quite  extensive  and  valuable.  The  fossils  are 
chiefly  from  rocks  of  the  Palaeozoic  era.  The  fossil  plants 
from  the  Carboniferous  age  are  especially  fine. 

A number  of  relics,  historical  in  their  character  and 
interesting  to  us  as  a, church,  are  the  Bishop  Seybert  relics 
which  have  recently  been  added  to  our  Museum.  These 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition  as  soon  as  suitable  accommo- 
dations can  be  provided  for  them. 

HERBARIUM. 

Excellent  quarters  have  been  fitted  up  on  the  Museum 
floor  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Herbarium.  The  col- 
lection has  grown  rapidly  during  recent  years,  and  con- 
tains now  forty  thousand  sheets  of  plants.  It  contains 
not  only  all  the  varieties  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Institution,  but  also  from  many  other  American,  European 
and  Asiatic  localities.  The  collection  of  European  and 
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South  American  specimens  has  especially  been  greatly 
increased.  The  Herbarium  is  in  a very  interesting  and 
serviceable  condition  and  furnishes  the  means  of  increas- 
ing usefulness  to  the  students  in  that  department  of  study. 
Besides  the  permanent  collection,  the  department  has  also 
a large  number  of  specimens  for  exchange  purposes. 

GROWTH  AND  NEEDS. 

The  progress  of  the  College  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory and  encouraging.  All  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion are  now  fully  organized  and  well  equipped  for  ef- 
ficient work. 

Strong  efforts  are  being  made  at  present  to  increase 
the  endowment  and  to  develop  all  the  resources  of  the 
Institution.  It  is  the  united  purpose  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the  College  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  and  educational  demands  of  the  country. 

Among  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  College  may  be 
mentioned:  A Woman’s  Hall;  a College  Auditorium;  the 
endowment  of  several  Professorships;  the  founding  of 
perpetual  Scholarships ; the  enlarging  of  the  Library ; and 
a suitable  and  well  equipped  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  friends  of  the  College  and  of  higher  education  are 
invited  to  contribute  to  these  objects. 

Such  donations  will  be  used  most  advantageously  in 
the  present  work  of  instruction,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  highest  interests  of  the  institution. 

LECTURE  COURSES. 

The  College  sustains  a regular  Lyceum  Course  each 
year.  The  talent  provided  is  the  best  obtainable,  only 
speakers  and  entertainers  of  national  repute  being  booked. 
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Besides  the  regular  course  of  five  numbers,  Lyceum  At- 
tractions are  provided  by  various  student  organizations 
of  the  College. 

During  the  past  year  some  of  our  prominent  attrac- 
tions were  Bishop  Hughes,  Prof.  Blanchard,  Prof.  Shan- 
non, Elias  Day,  Dr.  Headland,  Ralph  Parlette,  S.  A. 
Long,  Mildred  Willmer,  Margaret  Stahl. 

ROOMS,  BOARD  AND  LAUNDRY. 

The  College  has  no  dormitories,  but  ample  and  pleas- 
ant rooming  accommodations  can  always  be  found  in  pri- 
vate families.  Usually  two,  but  sometimes  three  or  four 
students  go  together  and  share  the  rent  for  a room  or 
set  of  rooms.  The  rent  for  furnished  rooms  ranges  from 
$15  to  $25  per  semester  for  each  student.  Unfurnished 
rooms  are  correspondingly  cheaper. 

The  College  provides  a boarding  department  where 
students  can  get  good  board  at  very  reasonable  rates.  In 
addition  to  the  accommodations  furnished  by  this  depart- 
ment, a number  of  private  families  are  conducting  board- 
ing places.  Good  board  in  private  families,  including 
furnished  rooms,  ranges  in  price  from  $4  to  $5  per  week. 
If  students  prefer  to  take  table  board  in  private  families, 
it  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.25  to  $3.75  per 
week.  Others  board  in  clubs  at  a cost  of  from  $2.30  to 
$2.75  per  week.  Students  boarding  in  clubs,  or  taking 
their  meals  in  private  families,  rent  rooms  separately. 
Some  students  reduce  their  expenses  still  further  by  rent- 
ing rooms  and  boarding  themselves.  The  cost  of  launder- 
ing is  about  75  cents  per  dozen. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  board  or  rent  rooms  at 
any  place  without  the  approval  of  the  Faculty;  nor  to 
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change  place  of  boarding,  or  leave  their  rooms  during 
the  term  without  their  consent.  Families  who  let  rooms, 
or  board  students,  are  expected  to  be  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  College  rules. 

BOOKS. 

All  text  and  reference  books,  as  well  as  a complete 
assortment  of  stationery,  are  for  sale  at  the  college  book 
store. 

COLLEGE  EXPENSES. 

The  academic  year  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  Academy  is  divided  into  two  semesters,  and  the  year 
of  the  schools  of  Commerce,  Music  and  Art  is  divided 


into  three  terms. 

Enrollment  Fees,  per  Semester,  College  and  Academy $25.00 

To  holders  of  Scholarships,  per  Semester.... 20.00 

Athletic  Fee,  per  Semester  2.50 

Library  Fee,  per  Semester  .75 

College  Diplomas 5.00 

Academy  Diplomas  2.00 


LABORATORY  FEES. 


Organic  Chemistry,  per  Semester . . . . $7.00 

Qualitative  Analysis,  per  Semester 7.00 

Quantitative  Analysis,  per  Semester 7.00 

General  Chemistry,  per  Semester 5.00 

Elementary  Chemistry,  per  Semester 4.00 

Biology,  per  Semester  3.50 

General  Physics,  per  Semester 3.00 

Elementary  Physics,  per  Semester 3.00 

Botany,  per  Semester 2.50 

Surveying,  per  Semester • 1.00 


Breakage  and  Key  Deposits  of  $3.50  per  Semester  in 
Chemistry  and  $1.50  per  Semester  in  Physics  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  students  following  these  courses.  These  de- 
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posits  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course  in  case 
there  is  no  breakage. 

The  charge  for  one  study  is  one-half  the  tuition  and 
incidental  fees;  for  more  than  one  study  full  rates  are 
charged. 

Scholarships  are  accepted  as  tuition  in  all  the  literary 
departments  of  the  College.  Orders  on  scholarships  will 
be  honored  only  if  they  contain  the  name  of  the  bearer 
and  the  proper  signature  of  the  scholarship  holder  and 
are  presented  on  entering  College. 

All  College  bills  must  be  paid  in  advance  for  the  semes- 
ter or  term.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  for 
less  than  one-half  a semester,  and  then  only  in  cases  of 
protracted  illness.  The  Treasurer’s  receipt  for  tuition 
and  incidentals  is  necessary  to  secure  admission  to  classes. 

Students’  bills  will  be  two  dollars  ($2.00)  higher  if 
they  enter  two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Semester  or 
term,  and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  after  the  following  Mon- 
day. • 

No  money  will  be  refunded  on  Tuition  or  Incidentals 
to  any  student  of  any  department,  who,  on  account  of 
improper  conduct  or  violation  of  the  Rules  of  the  College, 
may  be  suspended,  dismissed  or  expelled. 

SEMESTER  BILLS. 


The  following  is  a fair  estimate  of  the  necessary 
expenses  for  a semester. 


Enrollment  Fees 

Athletic  Fees  

Board  

Room  Rent  . . 

Books  and  Stationery 
Washing  


$25.00 

$25.00 

2.50 

2.50 

45.00 

65.00 

15.00 

25.00 

6.00 

12.00 

5.00 

10.00 

$98.50  $139.50 
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Personal  expenditures  depend,  of  course,  very  largely 
upon  the  habits  and  home  training  of  the  student.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  are  other  oc- 
casions for  small  expenditures,  e.  g.,  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, society  dues,  etc.,  which  will  justify  an  additional 
allowance.  Students  can  deposit  their  money  with  the 
College  Treasurer  and  draw  it  from  time  to  time  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  needed. 

FOR  NEW  STUDENTS. 

New  students  should  plan  to  arrive  a day  or  two  in 
advance  of  the  opening  of  the  term,  in  order  to  secure 
rooms  and  effect  their  preparatory  arrangements.  Upon 
arriving  in  this  city,  they  should  repair  to  the  Treasur- 
er’s office  in  the  College  building,  where  they  may  obtain 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  available  rooms  and 
places  of  boarding,  and  such  other  counsel  and  direction 
as  may  be  helpful  to  them.  It  is  generally  better  to  defer 
making  definite  arrangements  for  room  and  board  until 
the  student  can  personally  inspect  and  then  select  ac- 
cording to  his  own  taste,  or  the  requirements  of  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

By  calling  upon  the  President  advice  may  be  obtained 
in  reference  to  the  mode  and  conditions  of  entering  the 
College  and  other  matters  of  personal  interest  pertaining 
to  College  life. 
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DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

North-Western  College  comprises  the  following: 

I.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

II.  Academy. 

III.  School  of  Commerce. 

IV.  School  of  Music. 

V.  School  of  Art. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  two  parallel 
Courses  of  study  covering  a period  of  four  years  each. 
They  aim  at  a thorough  and  liberal  education  by  re- 
quired and  elective  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
French,  English,  Mathematics,  Science,  History,  Philoso- 
phy, and  other  subjects.  The  Courses  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  subjects  required  as  well  as  in  the  degrees 
to  which  they  lead.  These  courses  are  outlined  on  pages 
53-55. 

The  Academy  being  a preparatory  school  offers  courses 
in  harmony  with  the  above.  These  courses  are  outlined 
on  pages  94-95. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  desiring  to  receive  instruction  in  any  partic- 
ular department  of  the  College,  without  becoming  candi- 
dates for  degrees,  may  be  admitted  as  Special  Students, 
provided  they  prove  themselves,  upon  examination,  quali- 
fied to  pursue  with  advantage  the  studies  of  those  depart- 
ments. In  no  case  will  a student  be  allowed  to  select 
studies,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  he  cannot 
profitably  pursue.  The  provisions  of  special  courses  are  in- 
tended to  meet  the  wants  of  such  students  as  cannot,  on 
account  of  adverse  circumstances,  pursue  one  of  the  reg- 
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ular  courses,  but  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  broad- 
est culture  possible  from  a partial  course. 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 

The  college  offers  opportunities  for  graduate  study  in 
the  several  departments  of  instruction  to  its  own  grad- 
uates and  those  of  other  institutions  of  equal  rank.  These 
courses  are  altogether  elective ; hence  a graduate  student 
may  pursue  work  in  any  line  for -which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Faculty,  he  is  prepared.  The  several  Departments 
will  announce  courses  upon  request. 

ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  furnish  evidence  of 
good  moral  character. 

Persons  coming  from  other  schools  should  bring  credits 
of  work  done  to  be  presented  at  time  of  registration.  In 
absence  of  credits  applicants  will  be  admitted  on  proba- 
tion or  examination. 

Graduates  from  High  Schools  and  Academies  on  the 
accredited  list  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  will  be  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  Class  without  examination. 

The  requirements  of  admission  are  stated  in  terms  of 
units. 

A unit  is  a course  of  study  covering  an  academic  year 
with  five  recitations  of  45  minutes  each,  per  week,  or  with 
four  recitations  of  60  minutes  each  per  week.  If  courses 
do  not  cover  the  year  the  number  of  units  may  be  ob- 
tained by  adding  the  time  values  of  different  courses. 
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A good  high  school  course  covering  a period  of  four 
years  ought  to  yield  from  15  to  16  units,  and  thus  prepare 
the  candidate  to  enter  as  a freshman  with  full  standing. 
Should  the  candidate  have  only  14  accepted  units  he  may 
be  classified  as  a freshman  on  condition  that  at  least  one 
half  of  the  entrance  deficiency  be  made  up  during  the 
freshman  year. 


The  following  units  are  prescribed  for  all  courses: 


English  

Mathematics  

History  

Science  

Foreign  Language 


3 units 
2 Y2  units 
1 unit 

1 unit 

2 units 


The  remaining  units  will  vary  according  to  the  Course 


desired.  See  courses  as  outlined. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR 
ADMISSION. 

1.  English. — Of  the  three  units  in  English  required  of 
all  candidates,  one  should  be  made  up  of  composition  and 
rhetoric,  and  the  other  two  of  English  and  American 
literature. 

(a)  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — All  applicants  will 
be  examined  in  English  Composition.  Tfiis  will  include  a 
test  in  correct  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  para- 
graphing and  legible  handwriting.  The  student  will  be 
required  to  write  an  essay  on  some  familiar  subject,  sug- 
gested by  the  teacher,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  give 
proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  constructions 
of  language,  and  his  ability  to  express  himself  in  clear, 
accurate  English. 

(b)  English  Literature. — Each  applicant  is  expect- 
ed to  have  read  carefully  certain  assigned  literary  master- 
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pieces,  and  to  have  a clear  and  fresh  knowledge  of  their 
important  contents.  The  books  assigned  for  the  next  three 
years  are  the  following:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Pa- 
pers; Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Carlyle’s  Essay  on 
Burns;  Scott’s  Ivanhoe;  Lowell’s  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal;  Tennyson’s  The  Princess;  Shakespeare’s  The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  and  Julius  Caesar;  Coleridge’s  The  An- 
cient Mariner;  George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner. 

In  addition  to  this  list  a certain  number  of  books  are 
prescribed  for  thorough  and  specific  study.  In  the  case 
of  these,  the  student  will  be  examined  on  the  subject 
matter,  literary  form  and  the  system  of  thought.  The 
books  prescribed  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are : 

Shakespeare’s  Macbeth;  Milton’s  L ’Allegro,  Lycidas, 
II  Penseroso  and  Comus;  Burke’s  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  Macaulay’s  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  candidate  is  expected  to 
present  a careful  study  of  the  history  of  English  and 
American  Literature. 

2.  Mathematics. — Algebra  one  and  one-half  units  and 
Geometry  one  unit. 

(a)  Algebra. — This  should  include  the  following  sub- 
jects; Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  sim- 
ple equations,  involution,  evolution,  radicals,  quadratic 
equations,  theory  of  exponents,  and  the  analysis  and  so- 
lution of  problems  involved  in  the  treatment  of  these  ele- 
ments. 

(b)  Algebra. — This  course  should  embrace  a careful 
review  of  the  previous  work  in  this  subject,  and  a thor- 
ough study  of  radicals,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations, 
ratio  and  proportion,  binomial  theorem  and  logarithms. 
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(c)  Geometry. — Plane  and  Solid.  In  plane  geometry 
special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  use  propo- 
sitions in  the  solutions  of  original  numerical  exercises 
and  supplementary  theorems. 

In  solid  geometry  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  geometry  of  the  sphere.  Applications  to  the  solu- 
tion of  original  problems  are  emphasized. 

3.  History. — No  definite  course  is  prescribed  in  this 
subject,  but  the  required  units  may  be  made  up  of  the 
following:  The  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  ancient 
and  Medieval  History;  the  History  of  England  and  the 
History  of  the  United  States. 

These  requirements  imply  in  each  case  the  use  of  a 
good  standard  text-book,  and  training  in  the  use  of  works 
of  reference,  and  some  knowledge  of  historical  geography. 

4.  Civics. — The  study  of  this  subject  should  represent 
such  an  amount  of  work  as  is  generally  furnished  by  any 
good  high  school  text-book.  It  should  include  a careful 
study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  its  history 
and  interpretation,  and  the  relations  existing  between 
state  and  federal  institutions. 

5.  Latin. — First  Year’s  Work. — Such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rudiments  of  the  language,  inflections  and 
elements  of  grammar,  as  are  generally  found  in  an  intro- 
ductory Latin  book,  together  with  the  ability  to  read  easy 
stories  and  fables. 

Second  Year’s  Work. — Four  books  of  Caesar,  or  its 
equivalent,  together  with  composition  work  based  on  the 
text  read. 

Third  Year’s  Work. — Six  orations  of  Cicero.  Abil- 
ity to  write  Latin  based  on  the  text.  The  historical  refer- 
ences and  the  fundamental  principles  of  Latin  syntax. 
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Fourth  Year’s  Work. — Six  books  of  Virgil,  with  im- 
plied history  and  mythology.  The  study  of  prosody  and 
the  scansion  of  hexameter  verse. 

6.  Greek. — First  Year’s  Work. — The  elements  of 
the  language  as  given  in  any  good  beginning  book,  and 
one  book  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  or  its  equivalent.  Fa- 
miliarity with  grammatical  forms  and  principles. 

Second  Year’s  Work. — Two  additional  books  of  the 
Anabasis,  and  three  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  or  their  equivalents, 
together  with  an  amount  of  Greek  prose  composition 
equal  to  one  exercise  per  week  for  one  year. 

7.  German. — First  Year’s  Work. — Elementary  gram- 
mar together  with  an  amount  of  reading  of  easy  prose, 
or  narrative,  of  not  less  than  150  pages. 

Second  Year’s  Work. — This  should  include  the  study 
of  the  syntax  of  cases,  use  of  the  subjunctive  and  infini- 
tive modes,  modal  auxiliaries  and  practical  constructions. 
An  additional  amount  of  reading  of  standard  selections 
equal  to  about  250  pages.  Prose  composition. 

8.  French. — First  Year’s  Work. — Effort  should  be 
concentrated  upon  such  an  elementary  course  as  will  give 
the  student  a reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  This 
should  include  careful  training  in  correct  and  easy  pro- 
nunciation, and  some  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of 
grammar. 

Second  Year’s  Work.- — A review  of  grammar  and  the 
introduction  of  composition.  The  reading  for  the  year 
should  embrace  selections  from  representative  authors, 
such  as  furnish  a general  outline  of  the  character  of 
French  literature. 
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9.  Science. — (a)  Physiology. — This  subject  should 
embrace  instruction  in  anatomy,  histology  and  physiology 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  essentials  of  hygiene.  The 
.text-book  should  be  amplified  by  the  use  of  charts  and 
models. 

(b)  Physics. — The  course  in  Physics  should  represent 
an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  given  by  such  a text- 
book as  Carhart  and  Shutes.  Laboratory  practice  should 
accompany  the  use  of  the  text-book.  The  student’s  Lab- 
oratory note-book  will  be  considered  as  a part  of  the  re- 
quirements. 

(c)  Chemistry. — The  instruction  must  include  both 
text-book  and  laboratory  work.  A careful  record  of  lab- 
oratory experiments  should  be  kept,  and  must  be  present- 
ed in  evidence  of  actual  work  accomplished. 

(d)  Zoology. — The  work  presented  in  Zoology  should 
extend  at  least  through  one  semester  and  consist  of  a 
careful  study  of  the  structure,  habits  and  life  histories  of 
representative  animals.  Especial  attention  should  be  giv- 
en to  the  development  of  accurate  observation  and  ability 
to  draw  correctly  in  laboratory  note-books. 

(e)  Botany. — This  course  should  cover' the  elements 
of  plant  structure  and  physiology,  and  the  life  histories  of 
types  from  the  main  groups  of  plants.  The  knowledge 
should  be  derived  to  a large  extent  from  a study  of  the 
objects  and  should  include  the  ability  to  classify  and 
name  the  more  common  species.  Note-book  and  herbar- 
ium collections  should  be  presented. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  arranged  in  three  general  groups,  viz : 

Group  I.  Biblical  Literature. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

French. 

German. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Group  II.  Social  and  Political  Science. 

History. 

Philosophy. 

Public  Speaking. 

Religion. 

Group  III.  Biology. 

Chemistry. 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Physics. 

Geology. 

The  Bachelor’s  degree  is  conferred  upon  those  students 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight semester-hours  of  study  including  a major  and  a 
minor.  Students  whose  major  is  chosen  from  Group  I.  or 
II.  receive  on  completing  the  course  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  those  whose  major  is  chosen  from  Group  III. 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

A major  consists  of  not  less  than  eighteen  semester 
hours  in  one  of  the  departments,  or  in  an  allied  depart- 
ment. The  major  must  be  chosen  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year,  and  no  change  can  be  made  thereafter  with- 
out permission  of  the  faculty. 

A minor  consists  of  twelve  semester-hours  chosen  from 
a group  other  than  that  in  which  the  major  is  taken.  The 
minor  must  be  made  up  of  consecutive  courses  offered  in 
one  department  or  in  an  allied  department. 
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The  remaining  hours  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  course  must  be  elected  under  the  following  restric- 
tions: if  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin 
in  college  he  must  offer  two  units  of  Latin  for  admission 
and  must  complete  eight  semester-hours  in  college.  If 
language  is  begun  in  college  he  must  complete  at  least 
sixteen  semester-hours.  When  no  ancient  language  is 
offered  for  admission  he  must  complete  twenty-four  sem- 
ester-hours. Students  presenting  two  units  of  ancient 
languages,  shall  be  required  to  take  sixteen  semester- 
hours.  Those  presenting  three  or  four  units  of  ancient 
languages  shall  be  required  to  take  eight  semester-hours. 

Courses  Prescribed  for  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


I. — Biblical  Literature 

HOURS 

4 

YEAR 

1st  & 2nd 

II. — Mathematics : Trigonometry,  Analytics, 

or  College  Algebra 

8 

1st 

III. — English  Langauge 

8 

1st 

IV. — Latin  or  Greek 

8 

1st 

Y. — English  Literature 

4 

2nd 

YI. — One  of  the  following: 

Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Phys- 

ics, Zoology 

VII. — Psychology  and  Logic 

8 

2nd  or  3rd 

8 

3rd 

Courses  Prescribed  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


I. — Biblical  Literature 

HOURS 

4 

YEAR 

1st  & 2nd 

II. — Mathematics : Trigonometry,  Analytics, 
or  College  Algebra 

8 

1st 

III. — English  Language 

8 

1st  # 

IV. — French  or  German 

8 

1st 

Y. — English  Literature 

4 

2nd 

YI. — Two  of  the  following: 

Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Phys- 
ics, Zoology 

VII. — Psychology  and  Logic 

16 

2nd  or  3rd 

8 

3rd 

VIII. — One  of  the  following: 

History  or  Economics 

6 

2nd  or  3rd 
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Electives. 


French,  German,  Greek  and  Latin 
Zoology 

HOURS 

4-4 

4-4 

YEAR 

1st 

1st 

French,  German  and  Greek 

4-4 

2nd 

Mathematics 

3-3 

2nd 

History 

3-3 

2nd 

Botany 

4-4 

2nd 

Chemistry 

4-4 

2nd 

Political  Science 

4-4 

2nd 

Zoology 

4-4 

2nd 

Greek  History 

2-2 

2nd 

Mathematics 

3-3 

3rd 

Chemistry 

4 4 

3rd 

Economics 

4 

3rd 

English  Literature 

2 2 

3rd 

Geology 

H 

3rd 

History 

3 3 

3rd 

Language 

4 4 

3rd 

Mathematics 

3 3 

3rd 

Political  Economy 

4 3 

3rd 

Physics 

4 4 

3rd 

Astronomy 

4 

4th 

Biology 

4 4 

4th 

Chemistry 

4 4 

4th 

Constitutional  Law 

3 

4th 

Education 

3 3 

4th 

Ethics 

4 

4th 

International  Law 

3 

4th 

Language 

2-4  2-4 

4th 

Literature 

2-2 

4th 

Psychology 

3 

4th 

Philisophy 

4 4 

4th 

Physics 

4 4 

4th 

Sociology 

3 3 

4th 

Religion 

3 3 

4th 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Psychology,  Philosophy  and  Education. 

Psychology. — This  course  undertakes  a thorough  and 
scientific  study  of  the  functions  and  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, as  known  through  introspection  and  experi- 
mental investigation.  It  includes  a careful  study  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  aims 
to  give  the  student  a systematic  acquaintance  with  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  their  limitation  and  order  of  develop- 
ment. The  psychological  basis  of  ethics  and  theism  is 
carefully  pointed  out  and  the  bearing  of  this  subject  on 
the  problems  of  education  is  duly  noted.  Lectures  on 
special  phases  of  mental  life  supplement  the  use  of  text- 
books. First  Semester. 

Angell’s  Psychology  and  Pillsbury’s  Essentials  of 
Psychology,  are  the  textbooks. 

Experimental  Psychology. — The  course  in  general 
Psychology  is  followed  up  by  a course  in  experimental 
psychology  in  which  the  generally  accepted  conclusions 
of  psychology  are  subjected  to  a careful  experimental 
test.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  two-fold,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  familiarize  the  student  with  laboratory  methods 
as  used  in  the  study  of  psychology  and,  on  the  other,  to 
train  him  in  making  introspection.  # 

The  experiments  are  based  upon  Seashore’s  Elemen- 
tary Experiments  in  Psychology,  Meyer’s  and  Titchen- 
er’s  Experimental  Psychologies. 
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Abnormal  Psychology. — This  subject  is  principally 
taught  by  lectures,  and  aims  to  present  an  outline  study 
of  abnormal  states  of  consciousness.  It  offers  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  such  phe- 
nomena as  dreams,  somnambulism,  hypnotism,  illusion, 
hallucinations,  spiritualism  and  kindred  forms  of  mental 
pathology.  The  course  is  designed  to  supplement  the 
work  in  general  and  advanced  psychology,  and  to  suggest 
to  the  student  a method  for  the  investigation  and  inter- 
pretations of  these  mysterious  phenomena. 

Child  Psychology.— A course  will  be  offered  in  Child 
Psychology  for  the  special  purpose  of  discovering  the  true 
nature  of  the  child,  its  instincts,  its  ideals  as  well  as  its 
particular  needs.  The  work  aims  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  out  of  the  original  instincts  into  a 
rational  personality.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  teachers, 
and  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  will  be  offered  as  a course 
in  education. 

Kirkpatrick’s  Fundamentals  of  Child  Psychology  and 
Mark’s  The  Unfolding  of  Personality  and  Terman’s  Hy- 
giene of  the  School  Child  are  the  text-books. 

The  Psychology  of  Adolescence. — This  course  investi- 
gates the  period  of  life  when  the  ideals  suddenly  enlarge, 
when  the  youth  becomes  unsettled  in  his  beliefs,  and  all 
life  takes  on  different  aspects.  It  aims  to  study  the  forces 
at  work  upon  unfolding  consciousness  and  to  master  the 
best  methods  for  directing  them  so  that  the  youth  may  be 
established  in  safe  principles  of  life.  This  course  pre- 
supposes a course  in  general  psychology.  President  Hall’s 
Youth”  is  the  principal  text-book.  This  course  is  of- 
fered in  1914. 
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Logic. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  deductive  and 
inductive  reasoning.  In  Deductive  Logic  attention  is 
chiefly  directed  to  the  study  of  the  forms  of  thought,  the 
analysis  of  the  syllogism,  the  detection  of  fallacies,  and 
the  estimation  of  evidence.  In  Inductive  Logic  the  prob- 
lem, grounds  and  principles  of  the  various  forms  of  in- 
duction are  discussed,  and  care  is  taken  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  and 
discovery.  Second  Semester. 

Hibben’s  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logie,  Bode’s  Out- 
line of  Logic,  and  Jones’  Inductive  and  Deductive  Logic 
are  used  as  text-books. 

This  course  is  introduced  by  Miller’s  Psychology  of 
Thinking. 

ETHICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Introduction  to  Philosophy. — This  course  furnishes  a 
general  outline  of  the  scope,  divisions  and  aims  of  Phil- 
osophy. It  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
methods  and  problems  of  Philosophical  study,  and  to 
guide  him  in  forming  habits  of  close  analysis  and  original 
synthesis  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  human  thought. 
First  Semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

Fullerton’s,  Russel’s  and  Paulsen’s  Introductions  to 
Philosophy  are  used  as  text-books  on  this  subject. 

History  of  Philosophy. — The  student  of  this  subject 
begins  with  a brief  suryey  of  the  development  of  philo- 
sophical thought  in  Greece.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  up- 
on Plato  and  Aristotle  as  illustrating  the  most  important 
and  interesting  phases  of  ancient  philosophy.  In  modern 
philosophy  attention  is  principally  paid  to  the  systems  of 
Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel.  The  course  aims  to  acquaint  the 
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student  with  the  progress  of  human  thought,  but  also  ex- 
hibits the  relations  of  philosophical  doctrines  to  practical 
life,  both  personal  and  social.  First  Semester  of  the  Senior 
year. 

The  text-books  used  are:  Roger’s  History  of  Phil- 
osophy, Fairbanks  First  Philosophers  of  Greece,  Zeller’s 
Handbook  of  Greek  Philosophy,  Royce’s  Spirit  of  Modern 
Philosophy,  Windelband’s  History  of  Philosophy,  Calkin’s 
Persistent  Problems  of  Philosophy,  Hoeff ding’s  Brief 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  and  Cushman’s  History 
of  Philosophy. 

Epistemology. — This  course  aims  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  formal  truth  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  advanced  logic.  It  investigates  the  equip- 
ment of  the  mind  for  logical  operations,  and  their  valid- 
ity for  the  knowledge  of  reality.  Thought  is  regarded  as 
an  organic  activity  which  unfolds  from  within.  The  his- 
tory of  thought  is  traced,  and  the  views  of  the  more  im- 
portant thinkers  are  critically  examined  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a constructive  doctrine  of  thought  and 
knowledge.  Second  Semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  text-books  are : Bowne ’s  Theory  of  Thought  and 
Knowledge,  Ormund’s  Foundation  of  Knowledge  and 
Ladd’s  Philosophy  of  Knowledge  and  Pillsbury’s  Psy- 
chology of  Reasoning  and  Boodin’s  Truth  and  Reality. 

Metaphysics. — In  addition  to  the  study  of  Philosophy 
as  connected  with  the  other  branches  of  this  department, 
one  term  is  devoted  Metaphysics.  This  course  embraces 
Ontology,  Cosmology  and  Psychology.  The  aim  is  to  deep- 
en the  interest  in  the  profounder  themes  of  philosophy, 
and  to  vindicate  a theistic  and  Christian  Philosophy  from 
the  misconceptions  to  which  it  is  constantly  exposed.  The 
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more  important  philosophical  questions  now  at  issue 
among  speculators  receive  due  consideration,  and  the 
results  of  recent  critical  discussions,  together  with  com- 
ments, are  interspersed  with  daily  recitations.  Second 
Semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

Bowne’s  Metaphysics,  Fullerton’s  The  World  We  Live 
In,  and  Snowden’s  The  World  a Spiritual  System,  are  the 
text-books. 

Ethics. — This  subject  is  treated  as  intimately  connec- 
ted with  the  study  of  psychology  and  philosophy,  since  its 
foundations  lie  in  the  human  soul.  The  various  types  of 
the  ethical  theory  in  ancient  and  modern  philosophy  are 
critically  examined  and  the  metaphysical  implications 
carefully  considered.  While  keeping  to  the  philosophical 
basis,  the  aim  is  throughout  to  make  the  instruction  prac- 
tical by  showing  the  application  of  ethical  problems  to 
the  diversified  relations  of  the  concrete  duties  of  life. 
Second  Semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  text-books  on  this  subject  are:  Seth’s  Ethical 
Principles,  Bowne’s  Theory  of  Ethics,-  Paulsen’s  System 
of  Ethics,  and  Dewey  and  Tuft’s  Ethics. 

Readings  will  be  assigned  from  the  modern  philosoph- 
ical writers  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  differ- 
ent positions  taken  in  the  more  recent  history  of  thought, 
such  as  Rationalism  and  Empiricism,  Monism  and  Plural- 
ism, Absolutism  and  Pragmatism. 

EDUCATION. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  history  of  educational  efforts  and  pro- 
gress; to  establish  him  in  the  psychological  and  philo- 
sophical foundations  of  education,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
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the  work  of  rational  instruction.  The  course  extends 
through  an  entire  year,  and  presupposes  a thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  history,  and  general  psychology. 

History  of  Education. — The  work  begins  with  a his- 
torical survey  of  educational  theories  and  practice  from 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present.  The  early 
Christian  Schools,  the  significance  of  Scholasticism,  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  are  carefully  studied. 
Attention  is,  however,  chiefly  directed  to  the  most  impor- 
tant problems,  suggested  by  the  labors  of  educational 
leaders  and  reformers ; and  their  contributions  to  the  sci- 
ence of  education.  First  Semester. 

Monroe’s  History  of  Education  is  used  as  text-book. 

Philosophy  of  Education. — The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  education  and  their  implica- 
tions. Education  in  its  broadest  sense  is  regarded  as  a 
world-process  which  is  intimately  related  to  the  history 
of  civilization.  But  it  has  also  a temporal  aspect,  under 
which  the  mind  unfolds  and  reveals  its  inner  nature.  The 
problems  of  genetic  psychology  receive  careful  attention ; 
and  the  fact  that  education  is  a process  of  self-realization 
through  self-activity  is  constantly  emphasized. 

The  iext-books  used  are:  Horne’s  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation, Colviif’s  The  Learning  Process,  Henderson’s  Prin- 
ciples of  Education,  and  Bagley’s  The  Educative  Process. 

Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. — This  subject  is  an  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  education  to  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. Psychological  facts  are  considered  as  the  basis;  and 
the  laws  of  mental  development  are  regarded  as  illustrat- 
ing the  most  favorable  conditions  of  intellectual  growth. 
The  actual  needs  of  the  teacher  are  constantly  kept  in 
view.  The  application  of  general  principles  to  the  method 
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of  teaching  special  branches,  particularly  those  of  the 
high  school  curriculum,  serves  to  make  this  course  entire- 
ly  practical. 

Horne’s  Psychological  Principles  of  Education,  Bag- 
ley’s  Educative  Process,  Johnston’s  High  School  Educa- 
tion are  used  as  text-books. 

School  Management. — School  supervision  and  manage- 
ment is  the  particular  branch  pursued  during  the  third 
term.  It  includes  a study  and  discussion  of  the  essential 
elements  of  a good  school ; the  hygienic  conditions  of  the 
schoolroom,  and  the  various  problems  that  arise  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  work,  and  the  government  of  the  school. 
It  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  teachers  for 
schools  of  different  grades.  A course  of  experimental 
education  will  be  offered  in  connection  with  this  course. 

Arnold’s  School  and  Class  Management,  Bagley’s 
Class-room  Management,  Thorndike ’s  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing and  Strayer’s  The  Learning  Process  are  the  text- 
books. 


BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Bible. — The  course  is  systematic  and  progres- 
sive, and  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  historical 
facts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  the 
truth  and  principles  of  Christianity  as  taught  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles.  The  relation  of  the  Bible  to  general  his- 
tory is  carefully  pointed  out,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
world,  as  a supernatural  revelation  is  duly  recognized. 
While  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  a dogmatic  system  of 
belief,  attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  profound 
significance  of  this  study  for  religious  culture  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  best  type  of  character. 
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Natural  Theology. — This  subject  treats  of  the  exis- 
tence and  character  of  God,  as  these  may  be  known  from 
reason  and  nature.  It  assumes  that  nature  bears  the  im- 
press of  the  Creator,  and  that  this  is  discoverable  by 
reason.  The  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  dis- 
covery are  recognized  and  utilized  so  far  as  they  bear  on 
the  subject.  The  insufficiency  of  the  teaching  of  nature 
in  regard  to  moral  and  religious  truth  is  pointed  out,  and 
the  mind  directed  to  an  appreciation  of  the  divine  reve- 
lation furnished  by  the  word  of  God.  First  Semester  of 
the  Senior  year. 

Valentine’s  Natural  Theology,  Flint’s  Theism,  Pea- 
body’s Christianity  and  Science,  Fisher’s  Manual  of  Nat- 
ural Theology  and  Kirn’s  Religion  a Rational  Demand  are 
the  text-books. 

Christian  Evidences. — This  subject  deals  with  the 
fundamental  facts  of  Christianity  and  the  various  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  its  claims.  This  course  embraces  the 
study  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  Christianity,  the  miracle, 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  authenticity,  the  genuineness  and 
credibility  of  the  Gospels,  the  testimony  of  the  apostolic 
and  patristic  ages,  and  the  effects  of  Christianity  on  hu- 
man life  and  character.  The  method  pursued  is  both  his- 
toric and  philosophical,  and  aims  to  bring  to  the  mind  of 
the  student  the  Christian  system  as  in  harmony  with  na- 
ture and  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  as  having  the  highest 
claims  upon  human  acceptance.  Second  Semester  of  the 
Senior  year. 

Fisher’s  Grounds  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief, 
Robinson’s  Christian  Evidences  and  Harris’  Self-Revela- 
tion  of  God  are  used  as  text-books. 
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Philosophy  of  Religion. — This  course  is  designed  to 
investigate  as  thoroughly  as  possible  the  rational  grounds 
of  religious  faith  and  life.  The  foundations  and  the  log- 
ical value  of  the  theistic  argument  are  critically  exam- 
ined, and  the  relation  of  theism  to  Christianity  is  careful- 
ly pointed  out.  The  principal  anti-theistic  theories  are 
noted,  and  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  theistic 
conception  meets  and  harmonizes  the  demands  of  the  free 
intelligent  spirit  and  constitutes  the  solution  of  the  uni- 
versal problem.  Second  Semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  text-books  used  are:  Ames’  The  Psychology  of 
Religious  Experience,  Bowne’s  Theism,  Caird’s  Philoso- 
phy of  Religion,  Harris’  Philosophical  Basis  of  Theism, 
Fraser’s  Philosophy  of  Theism,  Schultz’s  Outline  of 
Christian  Apologetics,  and  Flint’s  Agnosticism. 
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HISTORY. 

The  aims  of  this  department  are:  (1)  to  present  a 

clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  “the  course  of  human 
events”  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  present  time; 
(2)  to  chart  the  main  features  in  the  pilgrimage  of  those 
Western  Peoples  from  whom  we  derive  our  own  civiliza- 
tion; (3)  upon  this  foundation,  to  construct  the  frame- 
work of  our  own  national  history;  (4)  to  awaken  the 
historical  imagination  of  the  student  and  to  develop  in 
him  a keen  sense  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  affairs  of  hu- 
man life;  (5)  to  furnish  the  necessary  historical  back- 
ground for  the  profitable  study  of  literature  and  the  so- 
cial sciences. 

The  text-book  and  library  methods  are  supplemented 
by  the  lecture  method  with  such  use  of  source  material 

i 

as  is  consistent  with  the  above  aims.  Analytical  out- 
lines, chronological  charts  and  sketch  maps  are  also  re- 
quired. 

I.  Mediaeval  History  of  Europe. — Three  hours,  first 
semester  Sophomore  year.  An  introductory  course  trac- 
ing the  evolution  of  the  nations  of  Modern  Europe  out 
of  the  migrating  Germanic  tribes  which  overthrew  the 
old  Roman  Empire.  This  course  shows  the  development 
of  the  institutions  of  Feudalism  and  the  Church,  the 
growth  of  Cities,  and  the  Rise  of  Universities.  Extensive 
reading  and  reference  work  is  required. 

m. 

II.  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe. — Three 
hours,  second  semester,  Sophomore  year.  An  introduc- 
tory intended  especially  for  those  who  have  had  no  course 
in  Modern  History  in  High  School.  Traces  the  develop- 
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ment  of  European  Civilization  since  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Extensive  outlines  on  regularly  as- 
signed outside  readings  are  required  weekly.  Students 
are  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  to  refer  to  source  ma- 
terials in  their  outside  reading. 

III.  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  United 
States. — Three  hours  throughout  the  Sophomore  year. 
This  course  is  intended  to  show  the  social  forces  and  ele- 
ments underlying  the  sectional  differences  of  the  past  and 
the  social  problems  of  the  present;  to  trace  the  growth 
and  organization  of  industry  and  finance  during  the  period 
of  our  wonderful  material  development;  and  to  afford  a 
basis  for  a scientific  study  of  practical  social  and  econo- 
mic problems. 

IV.  History  of  the  Reformation,  1517-1648. — Three 
hours  first  semester.  This  course  is  especially  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
church  history.  Traces  the  reformation  under  Luther 
and  Calvin,  examining  into  the  causes  of  the  movement 
and  noting  the  political  results  down  through  the  period 
of  the  religious  wars.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Offered  in  Alternate  years. 

V.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era.  1789-1815. 
— Two  hours,  second  Semester,  Junior  year.  This  course 
traces  minutely  the  events  of  that  momentous  struggle 
on  the  continent  from  which  we  trace  the  beginnings  of 
modern  European  governments.  Extensive  research  is 
required.  Class  room  work  is  largely  supplemented  by 
lectures.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  taken  course  I. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 
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VI.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  1859-1867. — Three 
hours,  first  Semester.  This  course  aims  to  present  the 
constitutional  and  diplomatic  problems  arising  during  the 
greatest  civil  strife  in  our  history.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  constitutional  bases  of  secession,  emancipa- 
tion and  reconstruction  and  on  the  diplomatic  services  of 
Seward  and  Adams.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Alter- 
nates with  Course  V. 

VII.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 

1817-1861. — Two  hours,  second  Semester,  Junior  year. 
Traces  the  growth  of  the  slavery  question  through  the 
various  compromises  and  court  decisions  and  takes  up 
some  of  the  most  important  diplomatic  questions  arising 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 

VIII.  English  History. — English  History  will  be 
offered  in  the  place  of  Course  VII  whenever  a sufficient 
number  of  applicants  for  the  second  semester  work  ex- 
press a desire  to  take  the  subject.  This  course  traces 
the  growth  of  English  political  ideas  and  constitutional 
liberty  since  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Exten- 
sive outside  reading  and  one  long  thesis  required. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

ECONOMICS,  POLITICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  aim  of  the  department  will  be  to  give  the  student 
a general  knowledge  of  the  Principles,  the  Literature,  and 
the  Practical  Applications  of  the  distinctive  Social  Sci- 
ences. The  ideal  of  education  as  training  for  social  ef- 
ficiency is  kept  steadily  in  view  and  it  is  purposed  to  make 
the  department,  so  far  as  possible,  a School  of  Citizenship 
and  Applied  Christianity. 

The  thorough  mastery  of  an  outline  text-book,  sup- 
plemented by  further  study  of  special  topics  by  the  lec- 
ture, the  library,  and  the  laboratory  methods,  is  the  pro- 
gram prescribed  for  all  classes  in  the  department.  The 
presence  of  students  from  all  sections  of  North  America 
adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  classroom  discussions 
in  these  subjects. 

I.  The  Elements  of  Political  Science. — Four  hours, 
first  Semester,  Sophomore  year.  An  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  State  including  the  ideas  of  Sovereignty  and 
Civil  Liberty ; the  structure  and  functions  of  Government 
in  general;  and  some  account  of  national  politics  and 
international  diplomacy. 

II.  American  Government  and  Politics,  Municipal, 
State  and  National. — Four  hours,  second  Semester,  Soph- 
omore year.  A detailed  study  of  the  American  Political 
System  in  its  principles  and  practical  operation.  The 
rights  and  duties  (with  special  emphasis  upon  the  duties) 
of  Citizenship  in  a Republic;  the  ideal  of  Efficient  De- 
mocracy as  the  goal  of  political  development;  and  cur- 
rent questions  in  Practical  Politics,  are  included  in  this 
subject. 
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III.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — Three 
hours,  first  Semester,  Senior  year.  A concrete  study  of 
the  origin,  growth,  structure  and  functions  of  the  local 
society  or  community,  as  a basis  of  abstract  scientific 
thinking  about  familiar  social  facts,  as  an  inductive  meth- 
od of  approach  to  the  special  social  sciences,  and  as  a 
means  of  emphasizing  their  essential  unity  in  an  integral 
social  process. 

IY.  Outlines  of  General  Sociology. — Three  hours,  sec- 
ond Semester,  Senior  year.  Traces  the  development  of 
Sociological  Theory,  including  the  Structural  and  Func- 
tional Types  of  Descriptive  Analysis  of  Society ; the  Psy- 
chological and  Teleogical  Interpretation  of  Social  Phe- 
nomena; the  relation  of  Sociological  Method  to  Social  Re- 
form ; and  attempts  to  formulate  for  solution  in  the  light 
of  the  foregoing  survey,  the  practical  problems  of  modern 
society. 

V.  The  Principles  of  Economics. — Four  hours,  first 
Semester,  Junior  year.  A study  of  what  constitutes  Value 
and  how  it  is  produced,  maintained,  increased  or  dimin- 
ished in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of  Business  En- 
terprise and  of  human  capacity  for  enjoyment.  The  im- 
mutable conditions  of  material  welfare;  the  artificial  re- 
straints and  obstacles  interposed ; the  ideals  of  Democracy 
in  Industry  and  Social  Justice  in  economic  legislation  ; 
and  the  true  economy  of  all  industrial  resources,  includ- 
ing that  of  human  life,  are  the  principal  topics  covered. 

VI.  Constitutional  Law. — Three  hours,  first  Semester, 
Senior  year.  A comparative  study  of  the  constitutions  of 
the  four  leading  countries  of  the  world.  Includes  a close, 
logical  analysis  of  the  forms  of  government ; the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  constitu- 
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tion;  together  with  an  exposition  of  the  principles  and 
tendencies  of  each.  An  excellent  discipline  in  political 
reasoning. 

VII.  International  Law. — Three  hours,  second  Sem- 
ester, Senior  year.  This  subject  comprises  an  historical 
and  critical  study  of  the  international  relations  of  sover- 
eign states,  and  a discussion  of  the  principal  rights  and 
obligations  which  civilized  nations  have  come  to  observe 
in  their  relations  and  intercourse  with  one  another.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  who  are  to  partici- 
pate, directly  or  indirectly,  in  moulding  public  sentiment 
or  shaping  the  policy  of  our  government,  towards  other 
nations. 

VIII.  Problems  in  Banking  and  Currency. — Three 
hours,  second  Semester,  Senior  year.  History  of  banking 
and  currency  in  the  United  States.  Present  conditions 
of  banking  and  currency  compared  with  those  of  England, 
Germany  and  Prance.  Defects  in  our  system  and  theories 
of  reform.  This  course  will  alternate  with  International 
Law.  It  presupposes  the  course  in  the  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

Labor  Problems. — History  of  the  labor  movement  in 
America.  Wages,  hours,  woman  and  child  labor,  labor  or- 
ganizations, profit  sharing,  labor  laws,  and  the  relation  of 
capital  and  socialism.  To  be  offered  with  the  above. 

Canadian  Problems. — Canadian  students  may  elect 
studies  bearing  upon  historical,  political  and  economical 
conditions  in  Canada  in  their  relation  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, for  one  hour  per  week  for  four  years,  under  the 
direction  of  a professor  trained  in  the  Canadian  schools, 
and  the  eight  semester  hours  be  counted  with  the  credits 
required  for  a Bachelor’s  Degree,  provided  that  the  work 
be  done  by  students  of  College  grade. 
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. GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  meet  the  wants  not 
only  of  such  students  as  are  of  German  parentage  and 
are  able  to  read  and  speak  the  language  when  they  enter, 
but  also  of  such  to  whom  the  German  is  a foreign  tongue. 

Students  who  have  a reading  and  speaking  knowledge 
when  they  enter  are  advised  to  pursue  the  following: 

German  Grammar. — The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  of  Grammar  and  to  teach 
him  to  apply  these  in  writing  and  speaking.  Short  themes 
written  in  German  are  required  every  two  weeks.  Text, 
Lyon’s  Handbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache.  Four  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

Second  Year  German. — During  the  year  the  Grammar 
is  thoroughly  reviewed.  Translation  into  German.  Com- 
position and  conversation  based  on  Kron’s  German  Daily 
Life,  and  the  reading  and  reproduction  of  a number  of 
Schiller’s  Ballads  and  Wilhelm  Tell.  Conducted  in  Ger- 
man. Four  hours  throughout  the  year. 

German  Rhetoric. — A correct  use  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  a knowledge  of  its  higher  rhetorical  beauty  are 
the  aim  of  this  course.  Constant  practice  in  the  various 
kinds  of  composition  is  required.  As  models  of  style, 
classic  prose,  orations,  and  choice  poetry  are  critically 
read  in  class.  Text,  Calmberg’s  Kunst  der  Rede,  sup- 
plemented by  lectures. 

Four  hours.  First  Semester.  Omitted  in  1915-16. 

History  of  Germany. — A study  of  the  history  of  Ger- 
many from  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Conducted  in 
German.  Text — “Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes”  von 
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Dr.  David  Mueller.  Three  hours.  Second  Semester. 
Omitted  in  1915-16. 

History  of  German  Literature. — A systematic  study 
of  German  literature  from  the  earliest  times,  supple- 
mented by  the  study  of  versification  and  of  the  different 
kinds  of  poetry  and  prose.  Much  of  the  choicest  lyric 
poetry  and  such  masterpieces  as  Niebelungenlied,  Les- 
sing’s Nathan  der  Weise,  Goethe’s  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris, 
Schiller’s  Wallenstein  and  a representative  work  from 
Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Sudermann  and  Haupt- 
mann are  read.  Four  hours  throughout  the  year.  Given 
in  1914-15. 

Students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  German  when 
they  enter  and  desire  to  pursue  this  language  are  advised 
to  take  the  following  courses  in  which  German  is  used 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  class-room. 

Elementary  German. — Pronunciation,  grammar,  com- 
position, and  the  reading  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 
Five  hours  throughout  the  year. 

Advanced  Beginners  Course.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  at  present  but  one  unit  of  German  for  admission. 
Two  hours  throughout  the  year! 

Second  Year  German. — Modern  and  classical  prose 
and  verse  are  read.  Composition  and  Grammar  review. 
Writing  of  short  themes  in  German.  The  attention  of 
the  student  is  constantly  called  to  English  and  German 
words  of  cognate  origin.  Prerequisite  course  1,  or  two 
years  of  high  school  German.  Four  hours  throughout 
the  year. 

Second  Year  German. — During  the  year  the  Grammar 
is  thoroughly  reviewed.  Translation  into  German.  Com- 
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position  and  conversation  based  on  Kron’s  German  Daily 
Life.  The  reading  and  reproduction  of  a number  of  short 
stories  and  Wilhelm  Tell.  Conducted  in  German  and  open 
to  students  who  have  completed  Course?  or  who  present 
two  units  of  German  for  admission  and  are  able  to  under- 
stand and  speak  German.  Conducted  in  German.  Four 
hours  throughout  the  year. 

Classical  Drama. — Introduction  to  the  drama  of  the 
Classical  Period.  A drama  or  two  from  Lessing,  Goethe 
and  Schiller  will  be  read  and  discussed  with  biographical 
reading.  Four  hours.  First  Semester.  Given  in  1915-16. 

Modern  German  Dramatists. — Selected  dramas  of  Grill- 
parzer,  Hebbel,  Ludwig  and  Hauptmann,  with  supple- 
mentary biographical  reading.  A rapid  reading  course. 
Four  hours.  Second  Semester.  Given  in  1915-16. 

Goethe's  Life  and  Works. — The  Life  of  Goethe,  either 
Bielchowsky  or  Heineman.  Reading  of  “Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit,”  “ Goetz,"  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werther,” 
“Egmont,”  “Iphigenia  auf  Tauris,”  and  Lyrics.  Open 
only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours.  First  Semester. 
Given  in  1915-16. 

Goethe's  Faust. — The  Faust  legend  and  early  Faust 
books  and  plays,  and  reading  of  Parts  I.  and  II.  this 
course  should  be  taken  as  a continuation  of  the  preced- 
ing one,  which  is  a splendid  preparation  for  Faust.  Open 
only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours.  Second  Se- 
mester. Given  in  1915-16. 

Historical  Survey  of  German. — The  course  aims  to  give 
the  historic  development  of  the  language  with  special 
reference  to  modern  German  Grammar.  Two  hours.  First 
Semester.  Given  in  1915-16. 
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Middle  High  German. — Introductory  Course.  Study  of 
either  the  “Niebelungenlied,”  “Kundrun”  or  “Der  arme 
Heinrich.’ ’ Two  hours  second  Semester.  Given  in 

1915-16. 

Teacher’s  Course  in  German. — Methods  of  teaching 
German  in  secondary  Schools.  Criticism  of  Text  books. 
Visiting  of  German  classes  in  some  representative  High 
School.  Bagster-Collins  ” — German  in  Seconary  Schools, 
assigned  reading  and  reports.  One  hour.  Second  Se- 
mester. Given  in  1915-16. 

The  last  three  courses  are  especially  recommended 
to  students  who  desire  to  teach  German,  and  are  open 
only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  course  in  French  extends  through  four  years  and 
aims  to  give  the  student  such  practical  knowledge  of  the 
language  as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  its  literature 
and  prepare  him  for  broader  fields  of  study. 

First  Year  French. — Grammar,  with  practice  in  writ- 
ing and  speaking.  During  the  first  Semester  stress  is 
laid  on  the  syntax  and  pronunciation,  while  during  the 
second  Semester  the  attention  is  directed  chiefly  to  con- 
versation, translation,  and  reading  in  French  without 
translation.  Four  hours. 

Second  Year  French. — Introduction  to  French  Litera- 
ture. Selected  readings  from  French  classical  and  mod- 
ern writers.  A short  History  of  French  Literature  will  be 
used  and  collateral  reading  of  French  History  will  be  re- 
quired. Informal  lectures  and  reports  of  authors  read. 
Four  hours. 
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French  Fiction  and  Drama, — The  first  Semester  will  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  French  fiction ; the  second  Semes- 
ter to  the  study  of  French  drama.  Informal  lectures 
and  reports  of  authors  read.  Four  hours. 

French  Prose  and  Poetry. — The  first  Semester  will  be 
devoted  to  French  prose  not  fiction;  the  second  Semester 
to  French  poetry.  Four  hours. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to  afford 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  literature.  After  a solid  foundation  has  been 
laid  in  the  working  principles  of  the  language,  the  stu- 
dent is  introduced  to  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  liter- 
ature. The  courses  are  carefuly  graded  with  reference 
to  relative  difficulty  of  translation  and  grammatical  struc- 
ture. The  cultural  value  of  the  subjects  taught  and  the 
needs  of  prospective  teachers  are  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
The  advanced  elective  courses  are  planned  especially  for 
such  as  may  desire  to  teach  Latin. 

The  Roman  method  of  pronunciation  is  used  and  con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  the  etymology  of  English 
words  taken  from  the  Latin.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
sequence  of  the  following  courses,  and  the  student  who 
wishes  to  specialize  in  Latin  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
is  earnestly  advised  to  pursue  as  many  of  the  elective 
courses  as  possible. 

Livy,  Horace  and  Tacitus. — (a)  Portions  of  Livy  re- 
lating to  some  of  the  most  important  epochs  of  Roman 
History,  with  special  attention  to  word-order  as  indicat- 
ing emphasis  and  meaning,  are  read. 
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(b)  Horace. — Selections  from  the  four  books  of 
Odes  as  well  as  from  the  Epodes  and  Satires  with  spe- 
cial study  of  the  few  principal  meters  and  memorizing  of 
select  passages. 

(c)  Tacitus — “Agricola”  and  ‘‘Germania.’  ’ For 
these,  Cicero — “De  Senectute”  or  selections  from  “Let- 
ters” may  be  substituted. 

(The  foregoing  are  a pre-requisite  to  this.) 

Teachers’  Training  Course. — Difficult  grammatical 
problems  solved.  Selections  from  several  Roman  au- 
thors read  with  a minute  examination  of  their  structural 
and  literary  merits.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Two 
hours  per  week  through  the  year. 

Advanced  Roman  History. — College  credit.  Open  to 
all  college  students  who  have  a reading  knowledge  of 
Latin.  Will  be  given  in  alternate  years.  Two  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year. 

Advanced  Work. — Plautus — “Captivi”  or  “Trinum- 
mus;”  Terence — “Andria”  or  “Adephoe;”  Cicero — 
“Tusculan  Disputations,”  book  I;  Horace — “Epistulae.” 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  department  of  Greek  has  been  reorganized  with 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible into  the  heart  and  genius  of  the  Greek  people.  Due 
cognizance  is  taken  of  the  very  large  influence  exerted  by 
the  Greeks  upon  modern  culture  and  the.  student  from  the 
very  first  is  encouraged  to  project  himself  mentally  into 
the  period  which  he  is  studying.  He  is  disabused  of  the 
notion  that  the  Greek  language  is  for  him  a dead  lan- 
guage. Rather  he  is  trained  to  think  of  it  as  the  medium 
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of  expression  of  a people  whose  culture  still  dominates 
the  intellectuality  of  the  world.  The  beauty  and  force 
of  the  Greek  language  and  thought  are  kept  constantly  in 
the  foreground.  Words  are  studied  in  root  groups,  thus 
enabling  the  student  to  build  up  a strong  vocabulary  of 
use  not  only  in  the  reading  of  the  Greek  but  also  in  the 
appreciation  of  English  derivatives.  A somewhat  wider 
variety  of  courses  is  presented  to  which  those  are  eligible 
who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  Greek.  Particular 
attention  is  called  to  those  courses  which  are  open  to 
students  of  college  grade  who  have  not  a reading  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  yet  desire  to  acquaint  themselves 
somewhat  with  the  fertile  field  of  Greek  history  and  liter- 
ature. 

Course  I.  Essentials,  White.  Four  hours  per  week. 
A course  for  those  beginning  Greek.  Mastery  of  construc- 
tions. Acquirement  of  strong  vocabulary  by  the  root- 
group  system.  Greek-English  and  English-Greek  writ- 
ing. One  or  more  books  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  or 
equivalent  read  during  this  course.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  lay  the  foundations  so  thoroughly  that  the 
student  can  pursue  the  further  courses  with  satisfaction 
and  ease.  On  the  assumption  that  failure  to  enjoy  for- 
eign language  study  is  usually  due  to  inefficient  work  in 
first  year,  every  effort  is  made  during  this  course  to  ex- 
plain all  principles  lucidly  and  with  proper  relation.  The 
teacher  is  accordingly  much  in  evidence  at  the  black- 
board. Collateral  material  calculated  to  arouse  the 
student’s  interest  in  the  field  of  Greek  life  and  culture 
is  introduced  from  time  to  time.  The  course  aims  to 
prepare  for  rapid  and  intelligent  reading  of  literature 
in  second  year. 
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Course  II.  Xenophon  and  Plato.  Four  hours  per 
week.  From  two  to  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  read  in 
the  light  of  history,  geography  and  archaeology.  The 
Crito  and  such  other  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  as  time 
permits  will  be  read. 

Course  III.  Herodotus,  Homer  and  Pato.  Four  hours 
per  week.  Selections  from  Book  VII.  of  Herodotus. 
Plato’s  Apology  and  parts  of  the  Phaedo.  Selected  books 
of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  A close  analytical  study  is  made 
of  the  dialectic  selections  particularly  with  a view  to  an 
understanding  of  the  Socratic  methods  and  types  of  argu- 
mentation. Lectures  and  class  discussions  supplement 
the  reading  in  course.  Correlated  study  of  mythology  in 
connection  with  the  work  in  epic.  Course  open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Course  II.  or  its  equivalent. 

Course  IV.  Demosthenes’  “De  Corona”.  Select  ora- 
tions of  Lysias,  or  Sophocles’  “Antigone”,  together  with 
additional  selections  to  be  announced  by  the  department. 
The  work  in  tragedy  will  undertake  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  evolution  of  the  drama  and  the  Greek 
appreciation  of  the  great  tragedians. 

Course  VI.  Greek  History.  Two  hours  per  week,  first 
Semester.  College  credit.  Open  to  all  students  of  college 
grade.  No  reading  knowledge  of  the  Greek  required. 
However,  the  course  is  recommended  especially  to  those 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  Greek  classics.  The  political 
and  social  life  of  the  Greeks  down  to  the  post- Alexandrian 
period  is  studied,  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Greeks  to  subsequent  institutions.  Intended 
especially  as  an  introduction  to  Course  VII..  which  fol- 
lows logically  in  the  second  Semester. 
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Course  VII. — Greek  Literature.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Second  Semester.  College  credit.  An  English  course. 
No  reading  knowledge  of  the  Greek  required.  Open  to 
students  of  college  grade.  The  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  an  appreciation  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  Greek 
literature  without  the  necessity  of  reading  selections  in 
the  original.  Wright’s  History  of  Greek  Literature  is 
used. 

Course  VIII.  Greek  Philosophy.  First  Semester. 
Four  hours.  Plato : Republic  and  other  selections.  Ari- 
stotle: Ethics.  A study  of  the  several  schools  of  Greek 
philosophy  from  text  and  translation.  Written  analysis 
of  arguments  with  related  class  discussions  and  lectures. 
A brief  survey  of  the  essentials  of  Greek  religion.  The 
course  aims^  to  answer  the  student ’s  question  as  to  why 
Greek  philosophy  was  a greater  moral  determinant  than 
Greek  religion.  Intended  as  a preparation  for  Course 
IX.  Open  only  to  advanced  Greek  students  having  com- 
pleted two  or  three  years  of  the  language. 

Course  IX.  New  Testament  and  Patristic  Greek. 
Second  Semester.  Four  hours.  One  of  the  gospels  entire 
and  selections  from  others.  At  least  one  Pauline  epistle. 
Selections  from  patristic  writers.  Comparison  with  pagan 
doctrines.  Study  of  history  of  manuscripts,  post  classic 
influences,  etc.  Eligibility  to  this  course  same  as  for 
Course  VIII  with  which  it  coordinates,  but  the  student 
may  pursue  either  course  without  the  other. 
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ENGLISH. 

1.,  II. — Rhetoric  and  Composition. — Pour  hours. 

Throughout  year.  * 

The  Aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  in  the  student  the 
ability  to  express  his  thoughts  correctly  and  intelligently. 
Constant  practice  in  written  and  oral  composition,  to- 
gether with  a careful  study  of  the  principles  involved  in 
effective  narration,  description,  exposition  and  argumen- 
tation. Considerable  attention  given  to  the  study  of 
oratory  and  debate.  Two  orations  are  required  of  each 
of  the  young  men  and  one  oration  and  a declamation  of 
each  of  the  young  women.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  some  attention  is  given  to  selected  readings  and 
book  reviews. 

Prescribed  for  Freshman  in  all  courses. 

111.,  IV. — General  Introduction  to  English  Liter- 
ature.— Two  hours.  Throughout  year. 

A survey  course  intended  to  introduce  the  student  to 
masterpieces  of  literature  representative  of  the  several 
periods  in  literary  history.  Recitations,  lectures,  and 
class-room  readings,  with  reports  and  themes. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  all  courses. 

V. — Development  of  the  Drama. — Two  hours.  One 
semester. 

Lectures  on  the  art  and  development  of  the  drama 
from  earliest  times  to  the  present,  together  with  class  re- 
ports upon  typical  plays  representing  the  various  stages 
in  the  development.  Intended  as  a preparation  for  an 
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understanding  and  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  and  his 
contemporaries. 

VI.  — Shakespearean  Drama. — Two  hours.  One  seme- 
ster. 

A brief  study  of  the  technique  of  the  drama  and  of 
stage  conditions  in  the  Elizabethan  Age,  followed  by  a 
careful  study  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  principal  plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

VII. ,  VIII. — English  Literature  of  the  Revolutionary 
Period. — Two  hours.  Throughout  year. 

Lectures  and  class-room  discussion  of  the  writings  of 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Out- 
side readings  from  De  Quincy,  Lamb,  Scott,  Landor,  and 
others  with  reports.  Open  to  students  having  had 
courses  III.  and  14. 

IX.  — Victorian  Writers  — Two  hours.  One  semester. 

Lectures  and  discussion  of  representative  works  of 
Robert  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Tennyson,  Clough, 
Arnold,  Norris,  and  Swinburne.  Open  to  students  hav- 
ing had  courses  III.  and  IV. 

X.  — American  Literature. — Three  hours.  One  semester. 

Lectures  with  some  class  discussion  and  extensive  out- 
side readings  and  reports  on  the  works  read. 

XI  — The  English  Novel. — Three  hours.  One  semester. 

A survey  of  the  development  of  the  literature  of  fic- 
tion with  special  reference  to  the  modern  novel  and  short 
story.  Extensive  reading  and  reports  on  selected  works; 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  Department  to  provide  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  express  himself 
freely  and  effectively  before  an  audience,  whether  in  or- 
dinary businss  and  community  affairs  or  in  the  capacity 
of  a professional  speaker  or  entertainer. 

1.,  II. — Reading  and  Speaking. — One  hour.  Through- 
out year. 

A course  dealing  with  fundamentals  of  the  vocal  inter- 
pretation of  the  printed  page.  Constant  practice  in  de- 
clamation of  dramatic  and  oratorical  selections,  with  a 
view  of  acquiring  a good  speaking  voice  and  easy  plat- 
form deportment. 

111.,  IY. — Effective  Speaking. — One  hour.  Throughout 
year. 

A careful  study  of  the  principles  governing  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  material  for  public  address.  Con- 
stant practice  in  short  speech-making  involving  the  prin- 
ciples studied.  The  extempore  method  of  delivery  is 
emphasized. 

Y. — Dramatic  Reading  and  Monologue. — Each  seme- 
ster. 

Individual  instruction  in  public  reading  for  those  wish- 
ing special  training  in  these  lines.  Special  attention  given 
to  correction  of  defects  in  voice  and  manner.  Those  stu- 
dents who  feel  the  need  of  training  for  the  removal  of  de- 
fects of  speech  and  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
work  in  professional  reading  and  lecturing  may  obtain 
special  private  instruction  at  the  following  rates : 


Single  lessons,  one  hour  $ 1*50 

Twelve  lessons,  forty-five  minutes  each  12.00 
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VI. — Seminar  in  Debate. — Two  hours.  One  semester. 

Open  only  to  members  of  the  inter-collegiate  debating 
teams  and  their  alternates.  Organized  after  the  selection 
of  debaters  in  the  fall. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  if  elected  by  eight 
or  more  students : 

History  of  Oratory. 

Psychology  of  Public  Speaking. 

Oratorical  Composition  and  Delivery. 

Sacred  Oratory,  Scripture  and  Hymn  reading. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

College  Algebra. — This  subject  is  pursued  during  the 
first  Semester  of  the  Freshman  year.  Beginning  with  a 
brief  review,  the  course  includes  a thorough  study  of  the 
Graphic  Representation  of  a Function,  Inequalities,  Ratio, 
Proportion,  Variation,  Theory  of  Quadratics,  Progressions, 
Permulations  and  Combinations,  Series,  Undetermined  Co- 
efficients, Continued  Fractions,  Summation  of  Series, 
Logarithms,  and  Theory  of  Equations. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Trigonometry  is 
offered  in  both  Semesters  of  the  Freshman  year.  The 
text  used  is  Bauer  and  Brooke ’s.  A thorough  mastery  of 
the  essential  principles  of  the  subject  is  required,  and  a 
large  number  and  variety  of  exercises  and  examples  are 
given  in  order  to  develop  skill  and  judgment  in  applying 
principles. 

Analytic  Geometry. — This  course  is  arranged  for  the 
first  Semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  The  work  em- 
braces the  study  of  the  Point,  Straight  Lines,  Circles, 
Loci,  Parabola  and  a fuller  treatment  of  Conic  Sections. 
Numerous  exercises  and  problems  are  added  and  thorough 
work  is  insisted  upon  as  a means  of  securing  the  best 
mental  discipline. 

Advanced  work  in  Plane  Analytics  and  Solid  Analytic 
Geometry  may  be  elected  in  the  second  Semester  of  the 
Sophomore  year. 

Surveying. — This  subject  presupposes  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  Hodgman’s  Manual  serves  as 
text-book.  The  chief  aim  in  this  study  is  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  ordinary  operations  and  computa- 
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tions  of  surveying  and  leveling.  Sufficient  field  work  is 
required  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  various 
instruments  and  to  use  them  with  facility. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — This  course  may 
be  elected  in  the  Junior  year.  The  aim  is  to  make  this  a 
practical  and  interesting  study.  The  course  includes  a 
thorough  study  of  the  principles  and  their  applications  in 
the  solution  of  the  various  classes  of  problems.  Osborne’s 
text  is  used.  Electives  are  also  offered  in  advanced  Cal- 
culus or  Descriptive  Geometry. 

General  Astronomy. — The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  give 
the  student  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  and  theories  of  the  heavenly  bodies : their  dis- 
tance, motions  and  mutual  relations;  their  form,  dimen- 
sions and  constitutions;  the  theories  regarding  their  ori- 
gin and  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  investigation. 

The  constant  purpose  is  to  Create  within  the  student 
a deep  and  abiding  love  for  the  subject  and  to  broaden 
his  mental  horizon.  This  work  is  offered  during  the  first 
Semester  of  the  Senior  year.  Advanced  work  may  be 
elected.  Young’s  Manual  is  the  text. 

PHYSICS. 

General  Physics.— The  work  of  this  course  extends 
through  two  Semesters  and  pre-supposes  Trigonometry 
and  such  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  Elementary  Physics 
aims  to  furnish.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  the  work- 
ing of  problems  and  to  the  discussion  of  those  fundamen- 
tal laws  and  principles  which  underlie  the  science.  The 
historical  development  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tributions made  by  promiment  investigators  of  the  pres- 
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ent  day,  receive  special  attention.  During  the  first  Sem- 
ester Mechanics  and  Heat  are  studied.  Electricity,  Sound 
and  Light  are  taken  up  during  the  second.  Class  room 
work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and 
by  a Laboratory  Course  in  quantitative  determinations. 
The  experiments  required  are  selected  with  a view  to 
develop  thought  power  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
subject.  In  addition  to  the  required  work,  students  are 
encouraged  to  read  recognized  authorities  along  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  instructor. 

Duff’s  Text  book  of  Physics  and  Ames  and  Bliss’ 
Course  of  Experiments  serve  as  text-book  and  laboratory 
guide. 

Physical  Measurements. — The  aim  of  this  course  is 
to  establish  an  intimate  and  vital  connection  between 
the  theory  of  physics  and  experiments  in  the  laboratory. 
It  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  a course 
in  General  Physics  such  as  is  offered  in  Northwestern 
College  and  who  have  the  necessary  mathematical  prepa- 
ration. Precision  of  measurements  and  careful  determin- 
ation of  physical  constants  are  emphasized  throughout 
the  course. 


CHEMISTRY. 

General  Chemistry. — This  course  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  a course  in  Elementary  Chemis- 
try. It  extends  through  the  Junior  year,  two  hours  per 
week  being  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  In  the  first 
Semester  the  study  is  mainly  of  acid  forming  elements; 
in  the  second  Semester  the  metals  and  some  of  the  more 
important  organic  compounds  are  studied.  Newell’s  Col- 
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lege  Chemistry  is  used  as  text-book.  Laboratory  work 
is  taken  from  Smith’s  Manual.  Credit  4 hours. 

Advanced  General  Chemistry. — This  course  is  intend- 
ed for  Scientific  students  who  have  had  one  full  year  of 
chemistry  and  is  in  every  respect  a very  strong  course. 
In  addition  to  the  work  usually  studied  in  General  Chem- 
istry, considerable  time  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  physical-chemical  theories  and  their  relation  to  chem- 
ical phenomena.  Recitations  are  held  twice  a week 
throughout  the  year  and  a minimum  of  four  hours  labor- 
atory work  is  required  although  more  time  may  be  profit- 
ably spent  on  the  work  outlined  for  the  course.  Smith’s 
General  Chemistry  for  Colleges  and  Laboratory  Manual 
are  used  in  this  course.  Credit  4 hours. 

Household  Chemistry. — A laboratory  course  which  may 
be  elected  by  ladies  who  have  had  or  are  pursuing  a 
course  in  General  Chemistry.  The  course  takes  up  a 
study  of  foods,  digestive  juices,  leavening  agents,  adul- 
terants, soaps,  textiles,  stains,  etc.  Offered  during  the 
second  semester.  Credit  two  hours. 

Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents who  desire  to  complete  the  Scientific  Course.  It 
extends  through  one  Semester,  eight  hours  per  week  be- 
ing spent  in  the  laboratory.  The  study  of  the  bases  is 
first  taken  up.  The  student  deals  for  the  first  few  weeks 
with  known  compounds  and  by  lecture,  recitation  and 
laboratory  work,  is  led  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  various  groups,  sub- 
groups and  separate  elements.  He  is  then  directed  to  de- 
duce a scheme  of  analysis  which  will  enable  him  to  dis- 
cover and  identify  the  basic  elements.  Unknown  solu- 
tions are  next  taken  up;  first  those  which  are  compara- 
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tively  simple,  later  those  which  are  more  complex.  Acid 
analysis  is  studied  and  developed  in  a similar  manner. 
The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  spent  in  analyzing  miner- 
als, alloys  and  complex  mixtures  of  various  kinds. 
The  Elements  of  Qualitative  Analysis  by  Vm.  A.  Noyes 
is  used  in  this  course.  Credit  4 hours. 

Quantitative  Analysis. — This  course  extends  through 
one  Semester  of  the  Junior  year.  It  consists  of  labora- 
tory work  with  lectures  on  laboratory  methods  and  in- 
dividual instruction  at  the  student’s  desk.  Besides  sys- 
tematic work  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis,  it 
includes  the  quantitative  determination  of  a graded  ser- 
ies of  compounds.  The  choice  of  substances  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  interest  or  needs  of  the  student,  the  aim  be- 
ing to  secure  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
to  develop  the  judgment  by  careful  attention  to  the  de- 
tails in  the  application  of  means  to  ends.  Newth’s  Manual 
of  Chemical  Analysis  is  used  in  this  course.  Credit  4 
hours. 

Organic  Chemistry  is  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted a course  in  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  The 
course  extends  through  the  year,  two  hours  per  week  be- 
ing devoted  to  lectures  and  recitations,  four  hours  per 
week  to  laboratory  work.  Will  be  offered  upon  request 
of  a sufficient  number  of  applicants.  Credit  4 hours. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geology. — Since  Geology  depends  upon  so  many  other 
sciences  for  its  comprehension,  it  is  appropriately  placed 
in  the  second  Semester  of  the  Junior  year.  The  text-book 
used  is  College  Geology  by  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury: 
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and  LeConte ’s  Elements  and  Dana’s  Manual  are  recom- 
mended for  additional  reading.  Field  work  is  done  as 
much  as  possible;  our  locality  affording  special  facilities 
for  observation  of  drift  deposits.  Mineralogy  is  taken 
up  in  connection  with  Geology  one  hour  a week.  Talks 
are  given  on  composition  of  minerals,  crystallography, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  about  fifty  minerals  are  studied  and  deter- 
mined by  their  external  characteristics. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE. 

General  Botany. — This  course  runs  through  one  Sem- 
ester and  is  intended  for  students  in  the  Classical  course. 
Bergen  and  Davis’  Principles  of  Botany  is  used  as  text. 
Laboratory  work  two  hours  a week  is  required  in  wdiich 
the  principal  types  of  Cryptogamous  and  Phanterogam- 
ous  plants  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  structure  and  tissues 
of  the  higher  plants.  Field  work  is  also  required.  Stud- 
ents are  expected  to  study,  classify,  press  and  mount 
60  specimens,  of  which  30  are  also  to  be  carefully 
described.  Material  from  the  College  Herbarium  is  con- 
stantly used  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

Advanced  Botany. — This  course  is  open  only  to  such 
as  have  had  preparatory  training  in  Botany  and  is  re- 
quired of  students  of  the  Scientific  course.  The  course 
runs  through  the  year  and  consists  of  text  study  and  reci- 
tations ; laboratory  work  two  hours  a week  for  the  year ; 
field  study  of  such  types  as  may  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naperville;  and  the  study  of  herbarium  construction 
and  classification.  For  the  recitation,  Atkinson’s  College 
Botany  or  some  equivalent  text  is  used.  In  the  labora- 
tory, the  compound  microscope  will  be  freely  used  in  the 
study  of  type  plants  and  their  structure.  The  student  is 
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required  to  collect,  press  and  neatly  mount  100  specimens, 
and  correctly  arrange  them  in  order  covers,  and  40  spec- 
imens are  to  be  accompanied  by  carefully  written  de- 
scriptions. The  College  Herbarium  of  over  40,000  speci- 
mens will  be  constantly  used  to  furnish  illustrative  ma- 
terial. 

General  Zoology. — This  course  does  not  necessarily 
require  any  previous  study  of  the  science.  It  is  intended 
for  students  of  the  Classical  course.  Linville  and  Kelly’s 
General  Zoology  is  followed  as  a text-book.  Specimens 
from  the  College  Museum  are  constantly  used  to  illustrate 
species  under  discussion.  In  the  Laboratory  the  most 
important  animal  types  are  studied.  Observation  of  the 
habits  and  life  history  of  the  animals  to  be  found  in  our 
vicinity  is  encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

Advanced  Zoology. — Students  taking  this  course 
should  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  science. 
This  course  is  required  in  the  Scientific  course  and  is  rec- 
ommended to  all  others  who  expect  to  make  the  teach- 
ing of  Biology  a life  work.  The  classification  of  animals 
is  studied  more  carefully  and  thoroughly  than  in  the 
other  courses.  Recitations  will  be  based  on  Galloway’s 
Text  Book  of  Zoology  as  a text-book  or  on  some  other  text 
of  equal  standing.  Topics  for  Library  research  are  as- 
signed throughout  the  year,  and  the  results  of  such  study 
are  read  before  the  class  as  short  essays.  Laboratory  work 
extends  through  the  year  and  all  the  important  types  of 
animals  are  studied.  The  compound  microscope  is  fre- 
quently used.  The  student  is  expected  to  collect,  preserve 
and  carefully  classify  50  specimens  of  animals  as  found 
in  this  locality. 
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Advanced  Biology. — This  course  is  offered  in  the 
Senior  year  of  the  Scientific  course,  and  presupposes  such 
proficiency  in  biological  study  as  the  prescribed  work  of 
the  preceding  years  may  be  assumed  to  have  furnished. 
The  first  part  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Physiology  and  Ecology  of  plants,  with  Clement’s  Plant 
Physiology  and  Ecology  as  Text.  At  the  completion  of 
this  text,  Martin’s  Human  Body,  Advanced  Course,  is 
taken  up  and  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 
In  the  Laboratory  the  study  of  plant  structures,  with 
special  reference  to  Ecological  relations,  is  carried 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  study  of  plant 
formations  and  plant  societies,  zonation  and  layers,  by 
means  of  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  “Chicago  District” 
is  required.  Careful  instruction  in  microscopic  technique 
is  given  throughout  the  year.  The  student  is  expected  to 
learn  the  best  methods  of  killing  and  fixing  tissues,  im- 
bedding in  parafin,  sectioning,  staining  and  mounting 
several  media.  This  course  is  of  special  value  to  teachers 
of  Biology. 
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ACADEMY. 


FACULTY. 


LAWRENCE  H.  SEAGER,  D.  D., 
President. 

CHESTER  J.  ATT1G,  A.  B., 
Principal. 

History. 

HENRY  COWLES  SMITH,  A.  M., 
Language  and  Literature. 

MARY  S.  BUCKS,  M.  L., 

English. 

CLARA  BLECK,  A.  B., 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  students 
for  college.  The  work  has  recently  been  more  definitely 
organized  and  placed  under  the  special  supervision  of  a 
principal.  The  aim  is  to  provide  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  pursuit  of  preparatory  study.  Persons  ex- 
pecting to  enter  college  will  generally  save  time  by  at- 
tending a good  preparatory  school,  as  its  courses  are  ar- 
ranged with  special  reference  to  college  work.  And  young 
men  and  women  of  maturer  years  can  frequently  by  earn- 
est and  faithful  application  complete  the  requirements  for 
admission  in  less  time  than  is  necessary  for  younger  pu- 
pils. The  close  connection  with  the  college  affords  pe- 
culiar advantages,  and  renders  the  transition  to  the  col- 
lege less  abrupt  than  is  the  case  in  coming  from  a sepa- 
rate preparatory  school. 

The  preparatory  courses  offered  extend  through  four 
years  each,  and  cover  the  usual  requirements  for  admis- 
sion prescribed  by  the  best  American  colleges.  The  suc- 
cessful completion  of  any  one  of  these  courses  admits  to 
the  corresponding  course  in  college  without  examination. 
The  Academy  is  a member  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

No  student  in  the  Academy  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
more  than  four  regular  studies  unless  he  has  made  an 
average  grade  of  eighty-eight  per  cent. 
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COURSES  OP  STUDY. 


Preparatory  for  Arts  Course. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST  SECOND 
SEMESTER.  SEMESTER. 

Latin  Beginning  5 5 

Mathematics,  Algebra 5 5 

Ancient  History  4 4 

First  Year  English  4 4 

Bible  1 1 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Latin,  Caesar v 5 5 

Plane  Geometry  4 4 

Rhetoric  4 4 

Physiology  4 

Physiography  or  Civics 4 

Bible  1 1 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Latin-Cicero  or  German  4 4 

Physics  4 4 

Solid  Geometry  4 

Algebra  II 4 

American  Literature  4 4 

Bible  1 1 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Latin  4 4 

German  4 4 

Modern  History  4 

American  or  English  History 4 

English  Literature  4 4 

Bible  1 1 
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COURSES  OP  STUDY. 


Preparatory  for  Scientific  Course. 


FIRST  SECOND 
SEMESTER.  SEMESTER. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Latin  5 5 

Mathematics,  Algebra  5 5 

Ancient  History  4 4 

First  Year  English  4 4 

Bible  1 1 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Latin-Caesar  5 5 

Plane  Geometry  4 4 

Zoology  and  Botany  4 4 

Rhetoric  4 4 

Bible  1 1 

THIRD  YEAR. 

German  or  Latin  4 4 

Solid  Geometry  4 

Algebra  II  4 

Physics  4 4 

American  Literature  4 4 

Bible  1 1 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

German  or  Latin  4 4 

Chemistry  4 4 

History  4 4 

English  Literature  4 4 

Bible  1 1 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

HISTORY. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  introduce  the  stud- 
ent to  the  study  of  human  events,  the  purpose  being  to 
emphasize  the  outlines  of  the  whole  historical  field  as  a 
preparation  for  greater  specialization.  The  general  view, 
rather  than  the  minute  investigation,  we  believe  to  be  the 
more  beneficial  to  the  beginner.  Thus  the  courses  begin 
with  the  study  of  Ancient  Peoples  and  Civilizations,  espe- 
cially those  which  have  left  their  impress  upon  Western 
Europe.  The  migration  of  Germanic  nations  is  noted 
with  the  attendant  development  of  Mediaeval  institutions. 
Then  with  a brief  study  of  Modern  European  states  as 
a background,  we  take  up  a more  detailed  study  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  the  nations  with  whose  history  the 
development  of  our  own  institutions  is  most  closely  con- 
nected. 

I.  Ancient  History. — Four  hours,  first  Semester,  first 
year.  This  course  traces  the  rise  and  decline  of  Oriental 
Civilizations,  and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  up  to 
the  height  of  Roman  power  and  civilization. 

II.  Mediaeval  History  of  Europe. — Four  hours,  second 
Semester,  first  year.  Traces  the  decline  of  Roman  pow- 
er, and  the  foundation  of  modern  European  states  on  the 
ruins  of  fallen  Rome  up  through  the  Renaissance  and  the 
period  of  the  Rise  of  Cities. 

III.  Europe  in  Modern  Times. — Four  hours,  first  Sem- 
ester, fourth  year.  Traces  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Invasion  of 
ductory  study  of  the  conditions  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  European  States  of  today.  Jt  covers  the  periods  of 
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Reformation,  Absolute  Monarchy,  and  Political  Revolu- 
tions, which  have  resulted  in  modern  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

IY.  History  of  England. — Four  hours,  second  Sem- 
ester, fourth  year.  Traces  the  Anglo-Saxcon,  Invasion  of 
Roman  Britain;  the  rise  of  the  English  nation;  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  the  development  of  the  English  constitu- 
tional State ; the  colonial  expansion  of  England ; the  long 
struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  formation  of  the 
British  Empire. 

V.  American  History. — Four  hours,  second  Semester, 
fourth  year.  May  be  elected  in  place  of  English  History. 
With  European  History  as  a background  this  course  aims 
to  give  a good  understanding  of  the  political  forces  and 
events  which  have  led  up  to  the  development  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  government  of  the  present  day.  Reading  of 
sources  and  leading  authorities  and  a study  of  biblio- 
graphy will  be  emphasized. 

ENGLISH. 

The  study  of  literature  constitutes  an  important  part 
of  a liberal  education.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the 
companionship  of  great  and  noble  minds,  and  aims  to 
give  him  a clear  conception  of  the  beauty  and  force  of 
the  great  masterpieces  that  give  dignity  to  language. 
The  appreciative  contact  with  the  noblest  works  of  the 
best  writers  cannot  fail  to  have  an  inspiring  and  refin- 
ing influence  upon  the  thought  of  the  student,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  acquisition  of  a natural  and  effective 
use  of  language  in  speaking  and  writing. 
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First  Year  English. — After  a thorough  study  of  Gram- 
mar, this  course  supplies  a long-felt  need,  in  preparing 
the  way  for  Rhetoric.  Its  aim  is  to  make  clear  the  rela- 
tions of  words,  phrases  and  clauses  in  the  sentence  al- 
ready formed,  and  help  the  student  shape  his  own  thought 
into  vigorous,  well  knit  idiomatic  English.  This  subject 
also  shows  the  historical  connections  between  present  us- 
age and  earlier  construction.  Its  plan  is  to  correlate 
English  syntax  with  that  of  other  languages,  which  the 
first  year  student  is  beginning.  In  composition  the  exer- 
cises are  analytic  and  constructive,  thus  leading  to  a 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  interdependence  of  syntax 
and  composition,  and  a fuller  survey  of  the  subject  as  a 
whole  in  its  essential  unity. 

Scott  and  Denney’s  Elementary  English  Composition 
is  used  as  text,  classes  meeting  four  times  a v^eek. 

Elementary  Rhetoric. — One  year  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Elementary  Rhetoric,  classes  meeting  four  times 
a week.  The  course  embraces  a careful  study  of  the 
principles  and  rules  of  punctuation  with  their  applica- 
tion; instruction  in  the  choice  of  words,  the  elements  of 
style,  figures  of  speech,  structure  of  sentences  and  form- 
ing of  paragraphs.  The  work  is  made  as  practical  as 
possible  by  requiring  written  exercises  in  addition  to  the 
study  of  the  text-book.  The  aim  of  these  exercises  is  to 
emphasize  the  points  presented  in  the  text,  more  espe- 
cially to  provide  for  frequent  drills  in  oral  composition. 
This  course  is  introductory  to  Freshman  Rhetoric. 

Scott  and  Denney’s  Composition  and  Literature  is 
used  as  text-book. 

American  Literature. — This  course  takes  up  the  his- 
tory of  American  Literature,  the  product  of  a part  of 
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the  English  people  under  new  geographical  and  political 
conditions.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  student  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  English  and  American 
political,  social  and  literary  history.  He  must  know  what 
the  environments  of  our  literature  are;  and  what  are 
the  relations  between  cause  and  effect,  between  the  Sax- 
on mind  in  England  and  the  Saxon  mind  in  America. 

One  year  is  devoted  to  this  subject  and  comes  in  the 
Academy  course,  third  year.  In  connection  with  a text- 
book, many  standard  productions,  both  poetry  and  prose, 
are  critically  analyzed  in  class.  Besides  this,  the  student 
is  required  to  pursue  a course  of  reading  and  prepare 
written  exercises  such  as  reproductions,  critiques  and  re- 
views of  several  standard  prose  works.  These  exercises 
are  carefully  criticised  by  the  teacher  and  some  are  read 
and  discussed  before  the  class. 

Newcomer’s  text-book  is  used,  besides  a number  of 
classics  and  other  noted  works  of  reference.  Classes 
meet  four  times  a week. 

Elementary  English  Literature. — This  course  includes 
a thorough  study  of  the  logical  development  of  English 
Literature  and  a brief  survey  of  the  general  character 
of  its  different  periods.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  repre- 
sentative authors.  A text-book  serves  as  a guide  in  the 
study,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  copious  selections  from 
English  masterpieces.  This  course  is  governed  by  “Col- 
lege Entrance  Requirements  in  English.”  In  the  study 
of  these  masterpieces  the  student  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  style  of  different  authors.  Besides  closely  and 
critically  analyzing  a number  of  the  standard  works,  col- 
lateral reading  is  required,  and  written  exercises,  bio- 
graphical and  critical,  upon  these  authors,  are  read  and 
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discussed  in  class.  The  course  extends  through  one  year 
in  the  Academy,  classes  meeting  four  times  a week. 

The  Making  of  English  Literature  by  Crawshaw  is 
the  text  used.  English  classics  and  other  standard  works 
of  reference,  such  as  Pancoast ’s  History,  are  freely  used. 

GERMAN. 

First  Year. — The  aim  is  to  enable  the  student  to  ac- 
quire a correct  pronunciation,  to  gain  a complete  mastery 
of  the  fundamental  forms  and  principles,  and  to  get  a 
vocabulary  that  will  enable  the  student  to  read  simple 
texts  intelligently.  German  is  used  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  class-room.  Offered  in  the  Second  or  Third  year. 
Four  times  throughout  the  year. 

Second  Year. — In  the  second  year  the  Grammar  is 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  the  working  vocabulary  en- 
larged, and  exercises  in  composition  continued. 

Texts  used: — Thomas’  Practical  German  Grammar, 
Reading  of  Bacon’s  Im  Yaterland,  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche, 
and  Wilhelm  Tell.  Third  or  Fourth  year.  Four  times 
throughout  the  year. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

* 

Essentials  of  Latin. — Effort  is  made  to  acquire  a good 
working  vocabulary  as  well  as  a knowledge  of  the  easier 
constructions.  Text,  Pearson.  Five  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Caesar. — Selections  from  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  of 
Caesar  are  read  and  writing  of  Latin  based  upon  the  text, 
equivalent  to  one  hour  per  week  is  done.  The  student  is 
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expected  to  acquire  such  historical  and  geographical  in- 
formation as  is  suggested  by  the  text.  Written  exercises 
are  required  from  time  to  time.  Text,  Mather.  Five 
hours  per  week  through  the  year. 

Cicero. — Six  orations  of  Cicero  and  some  of  the  let- 
ters are  read.  Additional  writing  of  Latin  is  required. 
Text,  Kelsey.  Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Virgil. — “Aeneid,”  the  first  six  books  entire,  or  sub* 
stitution  of  Ovid  for  the  fifth  book.  Attention  is  given 
to  poetical  translation,  as  well  as  to  the  reading  of  poetry. 
Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra. — One  and  one-half  years  are  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Elements  of  Algebra.  During  the  first  year  the 
student  is  expected  to  thoroughly  master — The  Four  Fun- 
damental Processes,  Principles  of  Aggregation,  Trans- 
position, Factoring,  Common  Divisors  and  Multiples, 
Fractions,  Simple  and  Simultaneous  Equations,  Involu- 
tion, Evolution  through  square  and  cube  root,  Theory 
of  Exponents,  Eadicals,  Pure  and  affected  quadratic  equa- 
tions and  Higher  Equations  of  the  quadratic  form. 

Milne’s  High  School  Algebra  is  the  text  used  and  the 
work  will  cover  the  first  250  pages.  The  first  half  of  the 
second  year  will  complete  the  book  including  the  sub- 
jects— Ratio,  Proportion,  Progressions,  Imaginary  Quan- 
tities, Simple  Logarithms,  the  Binomial  Theorem,  etc., 
closing  with  Graphic  Algebra. 

We  aim  to  so  emphasize  the  various  truths  that  the 
student  will  be  well  grounded  in  all  the  principles  and 
processes  of  Elementary  Algebra. 
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Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. — This  study  is  pursued 
during  the  fourth  year  in  the  Academy.  Failor’s  Plane 
and  Solid  Geometry  is  used  as  a text-book.  Nicety  and 
exactness  of  statement  will  be  insisted  upon,  so  that  the 
study  of  this  subject  may  benefit  the  students’  language 
as  well  as  improve  his  knowledge  of  mathematics. 

A large  number  of  original  exercises  and  problems 
will  be  required  in  order  to  cultivate  skill  and  power  in 
applying  principles  and  methods  already  learned,  and 
to  develop  in  the  student  a thorough  mastery  of  his  own 
work  and  resources. 

SCIENCE. 

Elementary  Physics. — This  course  extends  through 
one  year  and  corresponds  in  grade  to  the  work  usually  of- 
fered in  secondary  schools.  Those  who  enter  it  should 
have  a working  knowledge  of  the  metric  system  and  the 
elements  of  algebra.  Recitations,  demonstrations  before 
the  class,  problems,  and  carefully  correlated  laboratory 
work  make  the  course  interesting,  practical  and  thorough. 
Students  are  required  to  perform  fifty  quantitative  ex- 
periments which  are  carefully  recorded  and  submitted  to 
the  instructor  for  criticism.  Millikan  and  Gale’s  text- 
book and  Manual  are  used  in  this  course. 

Elementary  Chemistry. — This  course  is  designed  to 
furnish  an  introduction  to  chemical  theory,  to  the  use  of 
symbols,  formulae  and  equations;  and  to  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  elements  and  their  more  important  com- 
pounds. It  extends  through  one  year  and  counts  for  four 
hours,  three  hours  being  spent  in  recitation  and  two  in 
the  laboratory  each  week.  It  is  open  to  all  students  in 
the  preparatory  department,  and  is  required  of  all  ex- 
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pecting  to  enter  the  scientific  course.  Henderson’s  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry  and  Experiments  are  used  as  text- 
book and  laboratory  manual. 

Physiology. — The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a general  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  in  their  normal 
conditions.  Enough  anatomy  is  given  to  render  the 
physiological  discussions  intelligible,  and  enough  of  hy- 
giene to  guide  to  an  intelligent  care  of  the  body.  Demon- 
strations illustrating  the  subject  accompany  the  study. 
Walker’s  Physiology  is  used  as  text-book. 

Elementary  Botany. — This  course  aims  to  furnish  an 
introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  plant  life.  Begin- 
ning with  the  simplest  forms,  representative  types  are 
selected  for  careful  analysis,  including  a study  of  the 
structure,  nature  and  growth  of  plants.  Practical  work 
in  analysis  and  classification  is  required,  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  study.  Bergen’s  Element- 
ary Botany  is  the  text-book. 

Elementary  Zoology. — This  course  gives  the  student 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  animal  life.  Specimens 
illustrating  distinct  types  are  used  as  much  as  possible. 
Observation  of  the  life  and  habits  of  local  species  is  en- 
couraged. In  the  class  room  Davison’s  Practical  Zoology 
is  followed  as  text.  Laboratory  exercises  two  hours  per 
week  are  required  throughout  the  Semester. 
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PRIZES. 

The  Elgin  Prize. — An  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  is 
offered  by  Mr.  William  Grote,  of  Elgin,  to  the  Oratorical 
Association  of  the  Academy  in  order  to  stimulate  efforts 
in  public  speaking  on  the  part  of  Academy  students.  Con- 
tests for  this  prize  are  held  annually  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  semester.  In  recognition  of  the  residence  city 
of  the  donor,  this  prize  is  called  the  Elgin  Prize  in  Public 
Speaking.  In  1914  this  prize  was  awarded  to  A.  K. 
Spielberger  and  E.  E.  Randall. 

The  Scholarship  Prize. — Each  year  the  College  presents 
a scholarship  to  the  member  of  the  Academy  graduating 
class  who  has  made  the  highest  average  in  his  studies  dur- 
ing the  fourth  year.  This  prize  was  awarded  in  1914  to 
Kathryn  Schulz. 

The  Broeker  and  Spiegler  Prize. — An  annual  prize  of 
fifteen  dollars  is  given  by  the  firm  of  Broeker  & Spiegler 
of  Naperville,  to  the  member  of  the  Academy  graduating 
Class  who  has  made  the  next  to  the  highest  average  in  his 
studies  during  his  third  and  fourth  years.  In  1914  this 
prize  was  awarded  to  Harry  Schulz. 

Scheele  Prize. — In  order  to  encourage  debate,  Mr.  A. 
Scheele,  of  Elgin,  offers  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars 
to  the  winning  team  in  the  debate  between  the  Third  and 
Fourth  year  classes.  In  1915  this  debate  was  won  by 
members  of  the  Fourth  year  class  consisting  of  A.  K.  Spiel- 
berger, E.  E.  Randall  and  Earnest  Matz. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

A.  C.  GEGENHEIMER, 

Principal. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  provide  for  a 
thorough  business  education.  The  regular  commercial 
studies  may  be  completed  in  one  year,  but  persons  defic- 
ient in  the  common  English  branches  will  require  two 
years.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a clear  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Science  of  accounts  and  all  com- 
mercial transactions.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  broad  and 
liberal,  thorough  and  complete,  and  embraces  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  varied  details  from  the  simple  idea  of  debit 
and  credit  to  the  most  complex  and  intricate  computa- 
tions. The  work  is  so  practical  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
greatest  value  to  every  student,  whatever  his  pursuit  in 
life  may  be. 

Its  connection  with  a literary  college  gives  the  depart- 
ment many  important  advantages.  Commercial  students 
are  in  daily  contact  with  the  students  of  the  college  and 
receive  the  benefit  of  all  those  literary  stimulations  that 
prove  so  helpful  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  They  have 
free  access  to  the  College  library  and  reading  room,  and 
may  enter  any  College  class  for  which  they  are  properly 
prepared. 

Book-keeping. — This  study  embraces  the  theory  of  ac- 
counts by  Single  and  Double  Entry.  The  first  term  is 
devoted  to  elementary  work  during  which  the  student 
becomes  familiar  with  Day-Book  and  Journal  entries, 
opening  and  closing  the  Ledger,  making  Trial  Balances, 
Financial  Statements,  and  the  various  forms  of  Inven- 
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tories,  Bills,  Discounts  and  Premiums.  The  second  term 
advanced  work  in  Book-keeping  and  Banking  is  taken. 
A Special  Banking  Set  forms  a part  of  the  third  term’s 
work. 

The  Student  is  required  to  work  in  books  and  forms 
as  used  in  Wholesaling,  Retailing,  Commission,  Shipping, 
Railroading,  Partnership  and  Manufacturing.  The  prac- 
tical work  of  this  term  is  performed  in  connection  with 
offices  fitted  up  for  this  purpose. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — In  the  study  of  this  subject 
attention  is  especially  directed  to  Interest,  Bank  Ac- 
counts, Trade  Discounts,  Stocks,  Bonds,  Insurance,  Part- 
nership, and  Equation  of  Accounts.  It  is  intended  to 
give  the  student  thorough  knowledge  of  all  forms  of 
Arithmetic  bearing  upon  commercial  transactions. 

Commercial  Law. — In  this  branch  careful  instruction 
is  given  on  the  following  subjects;  Contracts,  Negotiable 
Papers,  Agency,  Partnership,  Corporations,  Payments, 
Liens,  Interest  and  Usury,  Bailment,  Guaranty  and  Sure- 
ty, Real  Estate  Conveyance  and  Settlement  of  Estates.  A 
text-book  is  used,  but  frequent  lectures  are  added  to  sup- 
plement the  work. 

Commercial  Geography. — This  subject  is  taken  up 
during  the  Spring  term,  and  aims  to  furnish  a general 
survey  of  the  development  of  industry  and  the  expansion 
of  commerce  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  The 
production  and  distribution  of  the  principal  articles 
wdiich  enter  into  American  trade  are  studied  with  special 
care.  The  instruction  is  based  upon  the  use  of  a text- 
book, but  supplemented  by  class-room  discussion. 

Actual  Business  Practice. — This  is  one  of  the  special 
features  of  the  course.  Here  business  is  transacted  on 
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the  actual  business  plan  which  brings  into  practice  the 
theories  and  the  principles  daily  taught  in  the  class-room. 
The  Department  is  furnished  with  Banks,  Commission 
and  Wholesale  Houses,  and  all  the  appliances  necessary 
to  acquaint  the  student  thoroughly  with  actual  business 
operations. 

Penmanship. — Classes  in  Penmanship  are  formed  ev- 
ery term.  Careful  and  systematic  instruction,  and  pains- 
taking practice  enable  the  student  to  acquire  not  only  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  art,  but  also 
ability  in  rapid  and  graceful  execution.  Weekly  drills  in 
writing  Letters,  Notes,  Eeceipts,  Drafts,  Orders,  Checks, 
etc.,  accompany  the  work  in  Penmanship. 

Special  Drill  Exercises. — Special  exercises  in  Busi- 
ness Correspondence,  Drawing  up  of  Contracts,  Leases, 
Deeds,  Mortgages;  and  the  various  forms  of  Commercial 
Papers  continue  throughout  the  course. 

All  papers  and  books  are  carefully  inspected  by  the 
Teacher,  and  errors  are  marked  and  the  forms  of  correc- 
tion suggested.  But  the  student  is  in  every  case  required 
to  make  the  correction  himself,  and  copy  all  work  and 
manuscript  in  which  errors,  blots  or  erasures  occur. 

Extra  Studies. — Commercial  students  are  entitled  to 
one  extra  study  in  any  department  of  the  College  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Commercial  Course  without  extra  charge, 
except  in  Music  and  Art. 

Admission. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Commer- 
cial Department  must  possess  a good  common  school  edu- 
cation.. The  business  world  of  today  requires  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  commercial  branches,  but  also  a thorough 
general  education.  Graduates  from  high  school  will,  up 
on  presenting  their  diplomas,  be  admitted  without  exam- 
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ination.  Persons  not  having  completed  some  regular  pre- 
paratory courseware  expected  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  common  English  branches:  Heading  and  Spelling, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and  United  States  His- 
tory. Such  as  are  not  ready  for  the  business  course,  will 
be  advised  to  enter  the  Academy  of  the  College. 

Course  of  Study. 


FIRST  TERM  SECOND  TERM 

Book-Keeping  Book-Keeping 

Commercial  Arithmetic  Commercial  Law 
Penmanship  Penmanship 

English  English 

Correspondence 


THIRD  TERM. 
Book-Keeping 
Commerce  Geography 
Penmanship 

English  Quick  Figuring 


Time  Required. — A student  properly  prepared  can 
complete  the  studies  usually  required  in  a commercial 
course  in  six  months,  although  his  work  will  always  be 
more  thorough  and  satisfactory  if  he  takes  nine  months. 
Students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  either  the  Pall 
or  Winter  term,  but  they  are  earnestly  advised  to  enter 
in  the  Fall,  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  if  possible. 

Diplomas. — Students,  who  satisfactorily  complete 
either  the  six  months’  or  nine  months’  course  and  pass 
the  required  examination,  receive  a diploma. 


SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING. 


The  Commercial  Department  offers  also  superior  ad- 
vantages for  the  study  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 
The  great  demand  for  Reporters  and  Amanuenses  makes 
this  a very  popular  course.  The  instruction  is  thorough 
and  gives  special  attention  to  system,  speed  and  accuracy. 
The  Eclectic  System  of  Shorthand  is  taught,  and  the  Rem- 
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ington  and  Underwood  typewriters  are  used.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Shorthand  can  be  completed  in  one  term,  but 
the  regular  course  requires  three  terms.  The  work  in 
Typewriting  usually  requires  the  same  length  of  time. 

EXPENSES. 

Enrollment  fees  for  the  Commercial  Course,  not  includ- 
ing Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Ornamental  Penmanship : 


First  Term  $20.00 

Second  Term  20.00 

Third  Term  17.50 

Athletic  Fees: 

First  and  Third  Term — each 1.50 

Winter  Term  2.00 

Diploma  * 2.00 

TUITION  FOR  SINGLE  STUDIES. 

Penmanship  only,  per  term $ 3.00 

Shorthand,  per  term  3.00 

Ornamental  Penmanship,  per  term  3.00 

Typewriting,  first  term  10.00 

Typewriting,  second  term  5.00 

Book-keeping,  one  term  6.00 

Commercial  Law,  one  term  3.00 


Students  taking  Book-keeping  and  more  than  one 
1 study  of  the  regular  commercial  course  will  be  charged 
full  enrollment  fees. 

Expense  for  board,  room  rent,  and  fuel,  see  “ Rooms 
and  Boarding.  ” 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


FACULTY. 


LAWRENCE  H.  SEAGER,  D.  D.; 

President. 

J.  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE, 
Director  of  School  of  Music. 
Professor  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony. 
67  Columbia  Ave. 

LOUISE  BURTON, 
Instructor  in  Voice. 

MILDRED  BROWN, 
Instructor  in  Violin, 
Musical  History  and  Theory. 

JOHN  J.  NEITZ, 

Instructor  of  Band  Instruments. 
137  Brainerd  St. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Department  of  Music  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  College  and  is  under  the  same  government  and  dis- 
cipline. But  its  immediate  interests  and  specific  work 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Music.  The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  a good  musical  education  under 
the  auspices  of  a Christian  institution.  The  general  plan 
of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  best  American 
schools  of  music.  The  courses  of  study  are  thorough  and 
comprehensive,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  along 
modern  lines.  The  aim  is  to  teach  music  not  only  as  an 
accomplishment,  but  also  as  an  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  in- 
timate connection  of  the  school  with  other  departments  of 
the  college  presents  to  the  students  opportunities  of  pur- 
suing musical  and  literary  studies  at  the  same  time.  And 
such  a combination  is  strongly  recommended  from  an  ed- 
ucational point  of  view.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  train 
for  life,  to  use  the  art  of  music  as  a means  of  intellectual 
aesthetic  and  moral  culture.  The  close  proximity  to  Chi- 
cago affords  excellent  opportunities  for  hearing  the 
world’s  greatest  artists  together  with  concerts  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  performances  by  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin, 
Voice  Culture,  Public  School  Music,  Piano-forte  and  Nor- 
mal Course;  also  in  theoretical  courses,  including  Har- 
mony, Analysis,  History,  Theory  of  Music  and  Ear  Train- 
ing. The  work  in  each  branch  is  pursued  systematically, 
but  the  time  required  for  its  completion  will  depend  upor 
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the  ability  of  the  student.  In  all  departments  pupils  will 
be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  their  work  may  justify. 

The  theoretical  courses  are  open  as  electives  to  col- 
lege students  who  have  received  the  Sophomore  year, 
and  possess  such  musical  ability  as  will  enable  them  to 
pursue  these  courses  with  profit.  Full  credit  will  be 
given  for  work  in  Harmony,  History  and  Theory  of  Mu- 
sic in  making  up  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor’s  de- 
gree. The  election  and  substitution  of  this  work  is,  how- 
ever, in  all  cases  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Artist  Recital  Course. — A series  of  recitals  of  good 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  given  each  year  by 
prominent  artists,  giving  the  students  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  wrorks  of  the  great  com- 
posers. 

Student  Recitals. — Public  recitals  are  given  monthly 
thus  giving  students  the  privilege  and  experience  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  public,  and  to  aid  the  student  in 
acquiring  self-control  and  losing  self-consciousness  and 
embarrassment. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  work  of  the  several  departments  is  arranged  in 
two  courses,  as  follows: 

I.  The  Teachers’  Certificate  Course. — Candidates 
must  complete  the  fourth  grade  work  in  Piano,  together 
with  one  year  of  Harmony,  History  and  Theory  of  Music, 
and  have  attended  the  lectures  given  in  the  Piano-forte 
Normal  course. 

II.  The  Diploma  Course  is  intended  for  those  who 
have  completed  the  work  required  in  the  Certificate 
Course  and  who  desire  to  specialize  in  solo  work.  Can- 
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didates  must  complete  the  work  in  harmony  to  suspen- 
sions and  must  possess  literary  attainments  equal  to  a 
high  school  education. 

PIANO  DEPARTMENT. 


An  idea  of  the  work  required  in  the  Teacher’s  Cer- 
tificate may  be  obtained  from  the  following  outlined 
studies,  extending  through  four  grades. 

First  Three  Grades. — Instruction  in  the  correct  posi- 
tion and  use  of  the  fingers,  hand,  wrist  and  arm  with  ex- 
ercises and  scales  for  correct  touch;  all  major  and  minor 
scales  in  octaves,  thirds  and  sixths,  parallel  and  contrary 
motion.  Triad  arpeggios  in  all  forms  and  positions. 
Other  special  technical  exercises  which  may  be  needed 
by  the  student  selected  from  the  technical  work  of 
Pischna.  Harmony,  Ear  Training,  Rythm,  Phrasing,  Pe- 
daling, Memorizing  , Easy  studies  by  Le  Couppey,  Burg- 
muller,  Duvernoy,  Gurlitt,  and  others,  Sonatinas  by 
Kuhlau  and  easy  pieces  for  two  and  four  hands. 

For  the  more  advanced  a selection  is  made  from  the 
following  list  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  pupil. 

Burgmuller  Op.  105. 

Loeschorn  Op.  46  and  47. 

Czerny  Op.  636. 

Krause  Op.  2 (Trill  Studies) 

Czerny  Op.  553  (Octave  Studies) 

Bach — Two  part  inventions. 

Solo  pieces  suitable  for  these  grades  by  standard 
composers,  Sonatas  by  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

While  pupils  will  be  allowed  to  go  as  fast  as  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  work  will  warrant,  the  completion  of 
these  grades  usually  requires  three  years  or  more. 
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Fourth  Grade. — Additional  technical  work  in  scales, 
arpeggios  and  octaves  arranged  especially  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  modern  technic.  Finger  touch  and  Arm 
Weight,  Harmony,  Ear  Training,  Phrasing,  Pedaling  and 
Memorizing  continued.  Studies  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 

Czerny  Op.  740  (Dexterity  Studies) 

Cramer — Bulow — Selected  Studies. 

Kullak — Part  II  (Octave  Studies) 

Sonatas  by  Beethoven.  Solo  pieces  by  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  the  best  modern  composers. 
Ensemble  work  for  two  pianos,  Memorizing  continued. 

Special  stress  is  not  laid  on  concert  performance  in 
this  course  but  all  pupils  are  expected  to  appear  in  the 
public  recitals. 

The  fourth  grade  usually  requires  a little  more  than 
a year,  depending  on  the  natural  talent  of  the  pupil  and 
the  amount  of  daily  work. 

Additional  Work  Required  For  Diploma. 

One  year’s  work  on  selections  from  the  following 
list : 

Clementi-Tausig  Gradus  ad  Parnassum. 

Bach  Well-Tempered  Clavichord. 

Moscheles  Op.  70. 

Etudes  by  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Rubinstein. 

Works  by  the  standard  composers  for  public  perform- 
ance, a concerto  to  be  performed  in  public. 

The  Piano-forte  Normal  Course. — Has  for  its  object 
the  training  of  students  in  correct  pedagogical  methods. 
Mere  proficiency  as  an  executant  does  not  insure  ability 
to  teach.  Lectures  are  given  which  embrace  the  entire 
range  of  piano-forte  teaching. 
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The  following  subjects  will  be  embodied  in  the  lectures 
given  in  connection  with  this  course : 

Primary  Grades:  Normal  methods. 

Elements  of  music. 

Methods  of  practicing  and  thinking 
music. 

Ear  training,  and  Touch. 

Preparatory  Class : Varieties  of  Touch,  Rhythm. 

Velocity,  Memorizing. 

The  Pedal  and  Phrasing. 

Advanced  Class:  Principles  of  Arm  Weight  and  its 
application,  Phrasing,  Dynamic  Shading,  Interpretation 
and  expression,  both  poetic  and  dramatic  as  portrayed  in 
the  works  of  the  classic  and  romantic  periods.  Teaching 
material  for  all  grades.  The  History  of  the  piano-forte 
and  piano-forte  players. 

VOICE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department  great  care  is  taken  to  give  the 
pupil  a correct  method  in  the  use  of  the  voice.  The  aim 
is  so  to  train  and  develop  the  voice  and  comprehension 
of  the  student  as  to  enable  him  to  become  an  intelligent 
and  expressive  singer.  Purity  and  sweetness  of  tone  is 
an  attainment  which  every  student  should  earnestly  la- 
bor to  acquire. 

Teacher's  Certificate  Course. — First  three  grades. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  breathing,  voice  placing,  for- 
mation of  vowels,  correct  intonation  and  attack.  Exer- 
cises by  the  teacher  designed  for  the  special  needs  of 
each  student  with  the  Sieber,  Abt,  and  Randegger  vocal- 
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ises  form  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  Concone  Fifty  Ex- 
ercises and  Marchesi  Elementary  Exercises  are  then  taken 
up.  Songs  from  the  classic  romantic  and  modern  periods 
are  studied  and  complete  the  requirements  of  these 
grades. 

While  pupils  will  be  allowed  to  go  as  fast  as  the 
thoroughness  of  their  work  will  warrant,  the  completion 
of  these  three  grades  usually  requires  three  years  or 
more. 

Fourth  Grade. — The  completion  of  this  course  requires 
an  additional  year  of  study,  after  the  preparatory  work 
has  been  finished.  Special  attention  is  given  to  phrasing, 
expression  and  interpretation.  Songs  of  Schumann  and 
Schubert  and  arias  from  standard  authors  are  included 
in  the  work  of  the  year. 

Candidates  for  the  Teacher’s  Certificate  in  Voice  must 
be  able  to  play  accompaniments  on  the  piano  and  read 
vocal  music  at  sight. 

Diploma  Course. — This  course  requires  one  year’s 
work  in  addition  to  the  Teacher’s  Certificate  course.  Ex- 
ercises in  vocalization,  chromatic  scales,  and  selections 
from  the  more  difficult  studies  in  vocal  technic  are  in- 
cluded in  this  grade  of  work. 

VIOLIN  DEPARTMENT. 

Courses. 

First  Grade. — Methods  of  Herman,  Sevcik,  Schradieck, 
Kayser  form  the  basis  of  the  work  of  this  year.  Easy 
solos  and  duets  in  the  first  position. 

Second  Grade. — The  work  of  the  second  year  includes 
a study  of  the  positions  as  outlined  by  Hermann  and 
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Sevcik,  Technic  by  Schradieck  and  Sevcik  and  Mazas 
Etudes  and  Dont  Preparatory  Studies  to  Kreutzer.  Solos 
suitable  to  this  grade. 

Third  Grade. — Kreutzer ’s  Etudes  with  the  Art  of 
Bowing  by  Kross  as  a supplement.  Technical  Studies 
of  Sevcik  and  Schradieck.  Solo  work  to  suit  this  grade. 
Pupils  in  this  year  are  also  permitted  to  take  up  chamber 
music.  They  will  have  instruction  and  practice  in  trios 
and  quartettes  and  are  expected  to  play  in  the  College 
Orchestra. 


PIPE  ORGAN. 

The  College  has  a fine  large  pipe  organ,  and  also  a 
beautiful  two  manual  reed-pipe  organ,  both  of  which  are 
available  for  study  and  practice  by  the  pupils  of  the 
School  of  Music.  The  pipe  organ  is  justly  considered  the 
grandest  of  all  musical  instruments,  capable  of  producing 
effects  that  are  incomparable  for  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
tone.  The  opportunities  for  study  in  this  department  are 
unsurpassed  except  in  the  largest  cities. 

But  it  being  a difficult  instrument  to  master,  an  organ 
course  should  not  be  begun  until  a good  degree  of  piano 
technic  has  been  acquired.  The  second  grade  of  that 
course  should,  as  a rule,  be  completed  before  entering 
upon  a course  in  pipe  organ. 

First  Year. — The  work  begins  with  exercizes  in  pedal 
practice,  hymn  playing  and  elementary  registration. 

Thayer’s  and  Dunham’s  organ  schools  together  with 
Nilsson’s  Pedal  Studies  furnish  the  material  for  the  first 
year’s  study. 

Second  Year.— The  second  year’s  work  continues  the 
study  in  registration.  Buck’s  studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing 
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and  polyphonic  studies  and  pieces  by  Bach  and  others  in- 
dicate the  general  range  of  the  work  for  the  year. 

Third  Year. — In  the  third  year  attention  is  especially 
devoted  to  the  study  of  solo  playing  and  work  intended 
to  prepare  for  position  as  church  organists.  Mendels- 
sohn’s Organ  works,  Bach  Fugues,  and  compositions  by 
Guilmant,  Batiste,  Du-Boise  and  others  are  used  during 
the  year. 

HARMONY. 

Harmony  is  an  essential  part  of  a musical  education, 
and  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
structure  of  music.  No  person  aspiring  to  become  an  in- 
telligent musician  can  afford  to  be  without  a knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  harmony  and  the  laws  of  musical 
form  and  structure.  The  full  course  leads  to  original 
work  in  musical  compositions.  Elementary  Harmony  ex- 
tends through  three  terms. 

First  Term. — All  keys  and  scales,  intervals,  triads, 
chord  connections,  simple  part  writing,  harmonizing  melo- 
dies, seventh  chords.  Analysis.  Ear  training  begun. 

Second  Term. — Harmonizing  melodies  continued.  In- 
versions of  seventh  chords  and  progression,  Ear  Training 
continued.  Analysis. 

Third  Term. — Altered  chords,  augmented  chords,  sus- 
pensions, harmonizing  given  soprano.  The  text  books 
used  for  reference  are  by  Chadick,  Goetschius,  Foote  and 
Spalding,  Cutter’s  Harmonic  Analysis. 

Advanced  Harmony  extends  likewise  through  one 
year,  but  can  only  be  taken  by  students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  course  in  Elementary  Harmony. 
The  work  consists  of  a careful  review  of  the  seventh 
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chords,  altered  chords,  augmented  chords,  and  suspen- 
sions, etc.,  together  with  the  figured  chorale,  harmoniz- 
ing florid  melodies. 

Modulation. — This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates 
for  a diploma  in  Piano,  Voice  or  Violin. 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Theory  treats  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  musical 
knowledge  not  included  in  Harmony  and  History.  It 
embraces  acoustics,  notation,  sound  perception,  the  tem- 
pered scale,  the  orchestra  and  its  instruments,  musical 
rhythms,  embellishments,  musical  forms  and  musical 
terms.  It  is  a most  important  branch  of  study,  includ- 
ing as  it  does,  so^  many  points  of  practical  value  to  the 
student.  The  subject  is  taught  by  lectures,  supplemented 
by  text-books  by  Elson,  Goetschius  and  Pauer. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  general  develop- 
ment of  music  from  ancient  to  modern  times  and  extends 
through  one  year. 

First  Term. — Early  traces  of  Music  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  early  Christian  music,  Polyphonic  music  and 
schools,  Luther’s  reformation  and  the  Renaissance. 

Second  Term. — Development  of  dramatic  music:  Ital- 
ian, German  and  French  Opera;  the  Oratorio,  Classical 
and  romantic  periods. 

Third  Term. — History  of  piano-forte,  organ,  violin, 
biographies  of  the  great  masters;  works  of  the  compos- 
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ers  and  arguments  of  the  great  operas.  Text-books  by 
Mathews,  Baltzell  and  Dickinson  used  for  reference. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Singing  Classes. — Classes  in  musical  notation  and 
sight  singing  are  organized  each  term.  The  instruction, 
while  elementary,  is  thorough,  and  aims  to  furnish  op- 
portunities for  the  cultivation  of  tone  qualities  and  the 
development  of  musical  appreciation.  The  work  is  of 
special  value  to  persons  who  may  wish  to  prepare  for  con- 
ducting choir  and  chorus  singing.  Classes  meet  twice  a 
week. 

Public  School  Music. — Musical  instruction  has  become 
spch  an  important  part  of  public  school  instruction  cours- 
es, and  the  demand  for  teachers  capable  in  this  line  of 
work  so  great,  that  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  offer 
courses  of  study  for  those  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for 
public  school  positions.  The  course  offered  for  those 
expecting  to  teach  music  in  the  grades  extends  through 
one  year  and  has  for  its  object  the  development  of  artistic 
singing,  fluency  in  sight-reading,  accuracy  in  ear  train- 
ing, the  more  practical  phases  of  theory  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  harmony.  The  instruction  is  given  in  classes 
meeting  three  times  a week  and  continuing  through  the 
three  terms  of  the  year.  Classes  will  not  be  organized  for 
fewer  than  six  pupils. 

First  Term. — In  order  to  acquire  technical  skill  with- 
out sacrificing  the  musical  spirit,  songs  are  first  learned 
by  note  and  attention  is  given  to  the  spirit  and  movement, 
enunciation,  phrasing  and  tonal  quality.  The  same  songs 
are  then  taken  up  in  solfeggie  (do,  re,  mi)  thus  introduc- 
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in g the  study  of  intervals,  pitch  and  rhythm  with  sight- 
reading. 

Second  Term. — The  work  in  ear  training,  sight-read- 
ing and  rhythm  is  continued  and  the  rudiments  of  har- 
mony are  introduced. 

Third  Term. — Chord  progression  continued;  practical 
work  in  melody  writing  and  harmonization  of  same.  Song 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  school  songs,  part  songs 
and  classical  songs. 

A second  course  is  planned  for  such  as  desire  to  be- 
come Music  Supervisors  which  requires  two  years’  addi- 
tional study.  The  work  includes  private  lessons  in  Voice, 
the  study  of  Harmony  and  History  of  Music. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  advised  to 
enter  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  any  one  of 
the  regular  courses  in  music  will  depend  upon  the  stu- 
dent’s ability,  daily  practice  and  previous  work  in  music. 
The  outlines  indicate  the  time  required  in  most  cases. 

Students  not  wishing  to  complete  a regular  course 
may  select  such  branches  as  meet  their  requirements,  pro- 
vided they  are  prepared  to  pursue  them  profitably.  Such 
students  are,  however,  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  those  in  the  regular  courses. 

Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  Treasurer’s  office 
of  the  college.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence 
from  lessons,  except  in  cases  of  protracted  sickness,  when 
the  loss  will  be  shared  equally  with  the  student. 
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Students  are  not  allowed  to  teach  music  while  pur- 
suing their  studies,  without  special  permission  from  the 
Faculty.  No  student  of  the  college  is  expected  to  take 
lessons  in  music  except  under  the  direction  of  the  teach- 
ers of  music. 

Student  musical  organizations,  such  as  Glee  Clubs, 
Quartettes,  Orchestras  and  Bands  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  college  Faculty.  No  organization  shall  be 
formed  without  the  consent  of  the  Faculty;  and  students 
deficient  in  their  class  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come members  of  such  organizations.  No  concerts  or 
public  entertainments  shall  be  planned  by  any  regular 
or  voluntary  organization  without  permission  of  the 
Faculty. 

TUITION. 


Piano,  Violin,  Voice  and  Pipe  Organ: 

Two  lessons  per  week,  Fall  term,  fourteen  weeks $28.00 

Winter  or  Spring  term,  twelve  weeks,  each 24.00 

One-half  hour  lesson  per  week,  Fall  term 15.00 

One-half  hour  lesson,  Winter  or  Spring  term 13.00 

Eight  weeks  or  less,  per  lesson 1.25 

Piano-forte  Normal,  Spring  Term  9.00 

Harmony : 

Two  lessons  per  week,  Fall  term,  14  weeks * $ 9.00 

Two  lessons  per  week,  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  12  weeks 

each  8.00 

Theory  or  History : 

Two  lessons  per  week,  each,  per  term $ 5.00 

Public  School  Music : 

Three  lessons  per  week,  Fall  term $ 9.00 

Three  lessons  per  week,  Winter  or  Spring  term 8.00 

Singing  Classes,  Elementary  or  advanced : 

Per  term 


$ 1.50 
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Incidental  Fee,  required  of  all  Music  Students $ 1.00 

Athletic  Fee  per  Term  1.00 

Diplomas 5.00 

Certificates  2.00 

RENT  OF  INSTRUMENTS. 

Piano : 

One  hour  daily,  per  term,  Fall  term „.  . . . $3.00 

Two  hours  daily,  per  term,  Fall  term 4.00 

Three  hours  daily,  per  term,  Fall  term 5.00 

Four  hours  daily,  per  term,  Fall  term 6.00 

Five  hours  daily,  per  term,  Fall  term 7.00 

One  hour  daily,  per  term,  Winter  or  Spring  term 2.50 

Two  hours  daily,  per  term,  Winter  or  Spring  term 3.50 

Three  hours  daily,  per  term,  Winter  or  Spring  term 4.50 

Four  hours  daily,  per  term,  Winter  or  Spring  term 5.50 

Five  hours  daily,  per  term,  Winter  or  Spring  term 6.50 

Pipe  Organ : 

One  hour  daily,  per  week i $1.00 

Metronome,  per  term  .25 
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SCHOOL  OF  ART. 


Instructor 

HELEN  HAWLEY  WILLIAMSON. 

Mrs.  Williamson  has  studied  extensively  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  and  has  had  practical  experience  in 
Illustration,  Commercial  Art  and  Portrait  Work.  She 
also  has  made  a specialty  of  Enamel  Decoration  on  China. 

This  Department  aims  to  bring  to  the  student  various 
lines  of  work  that  train  the  eye  and  hand,  cultivate  the 
imagination  and  develop  self-expression  and  power  in  art. 
There  is  a wide  range  of  choice  in  the  work,  and  much  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  enthusiastic  student.  The  main 
divisions  of  the  work  are  as  follows : 

1.  Drawing  in  charcoal  from  cast. 

2.  Drawing  in  chalk,  charcoal  or  pencil  or  painting 
in  water  color  from  still  life  in  nature. 

3.  Sketch  class  in  oil  from  nature  and  the  figure, 
including  work  from  memory. 

4.  Composition — the  analytical  study  of  picture- 
making. 

5.  Perspective. 

6.  Advanced  composition  and  mural  painting. 

7.  Design. 

3.  Applied  Design,  arts  and  crafts,  pottery,  leather 
work,  basket  weaving,  polychromy,  candle  and  lamp 
shades,  metal  work. 
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9.  Ceramic  Art.  (Firing  done  at  the  College). 

10.  Clay  modling  from  cast  and  life. 

11.  Commercial  work,  lettering,  commercial  design, 
methods  of  drawing  from  reproduction. 

12.  Normal  Training  Work  in  the  following  of  the 
above  divisions,  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9 from  the  stand- 
point of  child-study.  Four  periods  (3  hours  each)  a 
week  for  1 year  with  certificate. 

Series  of  Five  Illustrated  Talks. 

Taking  up  the  study  of  The  Fundamental  Principles 
of  Art  in:  Home  Architecture  (or  Home  Building),  In- 
terior Decoration,  Mural  Painting,  Landscape  Painting, 
Portrait  Painting,  Sculpture,  Epochs  in  Art  History, 
Modern  Art.  Free  to  all  Art  Students. 

TUITION. 


One  lesson  a week  (3  hours)  if  paid  by  the  term $0.50  per  lesson 

Three  or  more  lessons  a week  (3  hours  each)  term 45  per  lesson 

Single  lessons  (not  private)  3 hours  each 75  per  lesson 

Private  lessons  one  hour  each 1.00  per  lesson 

Children’s  Class  (Saturday  Mornings)  50  per  lesson 

Series  of  Talks  on  Art,  Season  Ticket  ...  A 1.00 

Series  of  Talks  on  Art,  One  Talk 25 
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FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 

Thursday,  June  18,  1914. 

Commencement  Oration  Dr.  Shailer  Mathews, 

Dean  of  the  Divinity  School, 

University  of  Chicago. 


Degrees. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Allen,  C.  L 

Barnhope,  W.  A 

Bernhardt,  Hugo  A. . . 

Biester,  Fred  L 

Bleck,  Clara 

Cook,  Howard  F 

Doescher,  Balph  F.  . . 
Eberhardt,  Herbert  E, 

Hirschman,  Ed 

Jaeck,  Elsie  

Kerston,  Maude 

Kirn,  Fred  W 

Lubach,  Ed.  J 

Meier,  Alice  

Oertli,  Ena  

Platz,  Esther  

Bitzenthaler,  Erma.  . 
Seitz,  George  


Butler,  Ohio 

Helena,  Ohio 

....  Two  Bivers,  Wis. 

Belvidere 

. . .New  London,  Wis. 

Urbana,  Ind. 

Milford,  Nebr. 

. . . . Indianapolis,  Ind. 
. . . . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Naperville 

Ashton 

....  Sebewaing,  Mich. 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Groton,  S.  D. 

....Falls  City,  Nebr. 

Prairie  View 

Carmi 
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Speicher,  Paul  . . . 
Stauffacher,  H.  W 
Umbreit,  Allen  G. 
Wichman,  Jesse  H. 


South  Bend,  Ind. 
....  Monroe,  Wis. 
. .Markesan,  Wis. 
. . .Stanton,  Nebr. 


Bachelor  of  Science. 


Bosshardt,  Elmer  H, 
Daeschner,  Sadie  . . 
Griesemer,  Benj.  H. 
Hiebenthal,  W.  P. . 

Hill,  Fred 

Seder,  Beuben  I 

Troxel,  Oliver 

WlNKELMANN,  H.  A.. 
Zieske,  Victor  W. . 


. . . Faribault,  Minn. 
....  Preston,  Nebr. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

, . . . Scribner,  Nebr. 
. .Culbertson,  Nebr. 
....  Kasson,  Minn. 

Lagro,  Ind. 

. . . Appleton,  Minn. 
Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 


Bachelor  of  Literature. 

Schmidt,  Orrin  F Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 


GRADUATES. 


Hager,  Edward  E.  . . . 

Josif,  George  D 

Kluckhohn,  Olive  . . . 
Bitzenthaler,  Mildred 
Beinking,  William  . . . 

Schieb,  Stephen 

Schulz,  Kathryn 

Schultz,  Harry 

Siewart,  Max  O 

Stelling,  Harry  

Talman,  Arthur 

Waidelich,  L.  A 

Weiss,  Edith 


Academy. 

Scotland,  S.  D. 

Canton,  O. 

Beddick 

Prairie  View 

Osseo,  Minn. 

Naperville 

Hampton,  la. 

Hartford,  Wis. 

Wabasso,  Minn. 

Lockport 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Naperville 
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School  of  Music. 

Babst,  Anna  Mary  

Bernd,  Elda  Leora . 

Beyler,  Solo  me  Maude  

Bower,  Alice  Minnie  

Daeschner,  Sadie  Sylvia 

Gamertsfelder,  Agnes  Elizabeth  

Lutz,  Ruby  Elizabeth  

Meisinger,  Clara  Gertrude  

Miller,  Mabel  V 

Moyer,  Gertrude  Ethel 

Nelson,  Agnes  Cornelia 

Randall,  Bessie  Cleopatra 

SCHEFFNER,  LILLIAN  AUGUSTA  

Schild,  Myrtle  Alice  

Schneider,  Lillian  Helen  

Scott,  Minnie  Agnes  

Stellmacher,  Alice  Verna  

Van  Slyke,  Zira  L 

Wartman,  Alice  Cornelia 

Wendt,  Viola  Maude  

Worner,  Hilda  Louise  

School  of  Commerce 

Bender,  Carl  G 

Buckman,  A.  H 

Grimes,  Claude  T.  

Happe,  Alma  

Hiltenbrand,  Geo.  A 

Klingbeil,  Frank  M 

Kohlhoff,  Theo 

Myers,  Lorin  J 

Riedy,  Dewey  F 

Schwab,  Paul  J 

SOLLENBERGER,  VERNA  

Swantes,  Ralph  W 

Tummel,  Carl  W 

Wehrli,  Frank  

Werner,  Fred  J 


Naperville 

New  Richmond,  Wis. 
....  Napp^nee,  Ind. 

Gardner 

Preston,  Nebr. 

Tiverton,  0. 

Circleville,  0. 

Naperville 

Mend  on,  Mich. 

Niles,  Mich. 

Morris 

Ionia,  Mich. 

Freeport 

Cresco,  la. 

. .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville 

Olivia,  Minn. 

Naperville 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

. Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
. Great  Bend,  N.  D. 

....  Madison,  Nebr. 
....  Jackson,  Minn. 

Naperville 

Chili,  Wis. 

Naperville 

Naperville 

. . . Wahpeton,  N.  D. 

Marion,  O. 

Naperville 

Mendota 

Naperville 

Milbank,  S.  D. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Napervillle 

. . . Lamberta,  Minn. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS. 


SENIORS. 


Barth,  Vera  M 

Berger,  Carl  E 

Bleiler,  John  G 

Butzer,  Albert  G 

Frank,  Florence  L.  

GAMERTS FELDER,  RUTH  N. 

Gauerke,  Ezra  H 

Geier,  Myrtle  L 

Goettel,  Esther  A.  R. 

Gongoll,  Alvin  E 

Hauser,  Fred  W 

Hemmer,  Amanda  W.  . . . 

Hollinger,  M.  W 

Hosbach,  Arthur  B. 
Kietzman,  Franklin  A. 

Kirn,  Norma  Delta 

Kreitlow,  Emil  C 

Krug,  Harry  E 

Lohman,  Emma  Laura  . 

Lozier,  Orville  O 

Mast,  Wesley  II 

Mathys,  Clifford  G 

Meyer,  Harry  Louis 

Muench,  Marie  A 

Nanning  a,  Rinice  A. 

Nickel,  Allen  C 

Ninneman,  Arthur  H.  . . 

Roederer,  Irvin  G 

Rust,  Hazel  E 

Schirmer,  Kathryn  F.  . . 
Schloerb,  Rolland  W.  . . 

SCHLUETER,  FRANKLIN  E.  . 
Schmidt,  Alfred  0 


Mendota,  111. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. . Paynesville,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

. Athens,  Wis. 

. . . . Ortonville,  Minn. 
. . . Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
. . . Hutchinson,  Minn. 
. . . Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

Somerville,  Ind. 

Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Sandwich^  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

. Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

Geneseo,  111. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

. . . . Sebewaing,  Mich. 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

. . . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . Humboldt,  Kans. 
....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Elgin,  HI. 

Holton,  Kans. 

. . . . Milwaukee,  Wis. 
....  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 
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Schwartz,  Ernest  G.  . 
Schweitzer,  Lylian  R. 

Spitler,  George  A 

Umbach,  Myron  J. 

Viel,  Lyndon  C 

Wegner,  Ernest  S.  . 
Wilhelm,  Waldemar  . . 
Yenerich,  Etta  F.  . . . 


Chicago,  111. 

Felsmere,  Fla. 

Hart,  Mich. 

....  Naperville,  111. 
. . Milwaukee,  Wis. 
. : Fremont,  Nebr. 
New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
Earlville,  111. 


JUNIORS. 


Anton,  Edward  Earl  . . 
Bauernfeind,  Eva  . . . 

Berger,  D.  Paul 

Beuscher,  Wm 

Bock,  Roy  A 

Brose,  Frederica 

Brunner,  Arthur  J.  . . 

Davis,  T.  Fay  

Dengis,  John  B 

Dreger,  Emil  E 

*Faust,  Milford  E. 

Fisher,  Emma  E 

Gamertsfelder,  Gordon 

Henning,  Andrew  

Hermann,  Herman 

Hoffman,  B.  A 

Johns,  Frances  E. 

Knauer,  Sophia  A 

Langenstein,  Alma  . . . 
Mattill,  Emma  M. 
Oberhelman,  H.  A. 

Oertli,  John  

Pautz,  Wm.  C 

Peter,  Milton 

Reidt,  Chas.  E 

Rippberger,  Helen 

Schaefle,  John 

^Deceased. 


Waterloo,  la. 

Chicago,  111. 

Marion,  0. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Chatfield,  0. 

B onfield,  111. 

Flint,  Mich. 

Berlin,  Ont. 

. Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta 

Naperville,  HI. 

Allison,  la. 

Naperville,  111. 

Walnut,  111. 

........  Cleveland,  0. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dakota,  111. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Barnes,  Kan. 

. Ellendale,  N.  Dak. 

Arnprior,  Ont. 

Elyria,  O. 

Clifford,  Ont. 

Elgin,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 
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SCHMALZRIED,  ELMER 
SCHNELLER,  E.  J. 
Senty,  Walter  B.  . . 

Uchida,  Toru 

Witte,  W.  L 

Witte,  Marvin  


La  Gro,  Ind. 

Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 
. . . Waumandee,  Wis. 

Tokyo,  Japan 

Cottage  Grove,  Wis. 
Cottage  Grove,  Wis. 


SOPHOMORES. 


Abraham,  Arthur  C. 

Arndt,  Jacob  H 

Ashton,  Genevieve  . . 
Baumgartner,  Mabel 

Beyler,  Oscar 

Bohner,  Clarence  . . . 

Caughell,  A.  S 

Cowles,  Spencer  . . . 

Dahm,  E.  H 

Elmer,  Arthur  C. 

Engelbart,  E.  H 

Fehr,  George 

Ferch,  Henry 

Geier,  J.  Roy 

Geister,  Mayme  .... 

Hefty,  Thos.  C 

Kastner,  W.  G 

Keller,  Agnes  

Kienholz,  Ray  

Kleimenhagen,  Karl 
Kluckhohn,  Fred  R. 
Earl  L.  Koehler  . . . 
Kuhlman,  August  . . 

Lang,  Nelda  

Lucken,  Helen  M.  . . 
McCauley,  Pearl  . . . 

Platz,  Mabel  

Pohly,  Millard  E.  . 
Ritzenthaler,  Olive  . 
Roesler,  Pearl  .... 


Olivia,  Minn. 

. . . North  Judson,  Ind. 

Hinckley,  111. 

Sumner,  la. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

. . . Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

Bismark,  Ont. 

Naperville,  111. 

Waterville,  Kans. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Wabasso,  Minn. 

Olivia,  Minn. 

Ripon,  Wis. 

Ortonville,  Minn. 

Elgin,  111. 

Valley  Falls,  Kans. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 

Kilbourn,  Wis. 

Reddick,  111. 

. . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hubbard,  la. 

Mendon,  Mich. 

. . Lidgerwood,  N.  Dak. 

Fostoria,  0. 

Falls  City,  Nebr. 

. . Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Prairie  View,  111. 

Waseca,  Minn. 
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Schwartz,  William  A. 

Senty,  Myron  J 

Siewert,  Albert  W.  . , 

Snuff,  Hazel  

Spitler,  Carl  

Straw,  Walter  

Stuempfig,  Geo.  R. 
Tallady,  Burrell  D.  . 

Thom,  O.  R 

Wilhelm,  Morgan 

Winter,  Sadie  

Zemmer,  E.  Russel  . . . 


Chicago,  111. 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

Pierson,  la. 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

Hart,  Mich. 

Ray,  Ind. 

Westfield,  Wis. 

Conway,  Mich. 

Naperville,  111. 

. New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. . Columbiaville,  Mich. 


FRESHMEN. 


Attig,  Lila 

Barth,  Roy  A 

Beanway,  Walter  E.  . . 
Bender,  Charles  A.  ... 

Berger,  Marlo  N 

Buchman,  Arthur  H.  . . 

Burlingame,  Mark  

Burn,  Eldon  A 

Carbiener,  John  I 

Carey,  Loren  D 

Cohagen,  Clarence  L.  . 

Cook,  Harry  W 

Curdes,  Geo.,  Jr 

Dengis,  William  B. 

Diekvoss,  Hubert  

Driesbach,  Ruby  

Dustman,  Guy  Y 

Ehrhardt,  Milton 

Erffmeyer,  Clarence  E. 

Faust,  Emma 

Faust,  Elroy  C 

Franckle,  Alice  Emma 

Griesemer,  Walter  

Grimes,  Claude  


Walnut,  111. 

Chicago,  111. 

Yates  Center,  Kans. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

....  Nappanee,  Ind. 

Jackson,  Minn. 

Clinton,  la. 

. . . . Waterloo,  Ont. 

Freeport,  111. 

Hicksville,  O. 

Basil,  0. 

Hicksville,  O. 

Napoleon,  O. 

Berlin,  Ont. 

. . Forest  Jet.,  Wis. 

Circleville,  0. 

Urbana,  Ind. 

Oakfield,  Wis. 

Newton,  Kans. 

....  Hubbard,  Iowa 

Caro,  Mich. 

. . . . Oak  Park,  111. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 
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Hagen,  Mabel  

Hagen.  Isaiah  Oscar  

Happe,  Alma 

Hartman,  Helen  

Jordan,  C.  Fred  

Josif,  George  D.  

Juhnke,  Walter  B 

Kellermann,  I.  0 

Elkton,  Mich. 

Kersten,  Ernest 

Kietzman,  Ben 

Kietzman,  Leona 

Klein,  John  David  

KlIne,  Walter 

Klopp,  Ward  Kramer  

Koepp,  Arnold  

Koepp,  Arthur  W 

Kramer,  Eunice  

McCauley,  Carol  

Meyer,  Moody,  W 

Mills,  Edgar  Wendell 

Moser,  Rollin  

Mundorf,  Reuben  

Nuffer,  Rose  G 

Nuffer,  Paul 

Pfefferkorn,  Ethan  B 

Reed,  Lynn  Goodwin  

Riebel,  Ruth  

Roesler,  George  W . . . 

Schaefer,  Emil 

Schauss,  Minna  

Schieb,  Stephan  B 

Schramm,  Roy  J 

Schroedermeier,  Alvin  

Schubert,  Stanley  D 

Schultz,  Carrie  

Schulz,  Kathryn 

Schwab,  Charles  W 

Stauffacher,  Florena 

Stauffacher,  Magdalena 
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Talbert,  R.  Roland  . . . 

Talman,  Arthur 

Thede,  Harvey  

Umbreit,  Myron  H.  . . 

Veronda,  Maurice 

Wagner,  W.  D 

Waidelich,  Louis  A.  . 
Wegner,  Loren  a Louise 

Weiss,  Edith 

Wichman,  Ezra  K. 

Wruck,  Vernon  C 

Yeasting,  Calvin  M.  . . 
Yenerich,  Howard  .... 
Zachman,  Paul  


La  Gro,  Ind. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Markesan,  Wis. 

Carbon  Hill,  111. 

Culbertson,  Nebr. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

. . . . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

'. . Stanton,  Nebr. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Gibsonburg,  0. 

Earlville,  HI. 

Gibsonburg,  O. 


SPECIAL  COLLEGE  GRADE. 


Auner,  Cleon  M 

Beyler,  Maud  

Breithaupt,  Louise  C. 
Geister,  Raymond  G.  . 
Hirschman,  Alma 
Kaercher,  Roland  D. 
Kramer,  Esther  M.  . . . 

Nolte,  Laura  

Schmidt,  Elmer  J 

Snyder,  Harry  H 

SOLLENBERGER,  VERNA 


Dickinson,  N.  Dak. 
. . . Nappanee,  Ind. 

Berlin,  Ont. 

Elgin,  111. 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 
. Sebewaing,  Mich. 
. Indianhpolis,  Ind. 

Waverly,  la. 

. . . . Seymour,  Wis. 
. . . . Waterloo,  Ont. 
. . Naperville,  111. 


Academy. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 


Beglinger,  J.  V. 
Brandle,  G.  L.  . 
Gransden,  Bert 
Hedinger,  Mary 
Heidinger,  J.  G. 
Hoesch,  II.  C.  . 


. Pittsburg,  Pa. 
. . . . Manilla,  la. 
. . Sheridan,  111, 
Naperville,  111. 
Wisdom,  Alberta 
. Huntley,  Nebr. 
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Lambrecht,  Paul  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lenz*#F.  A Elmwood,  Nebr. 

Matz,  Ernest  Wells,  Minn. 

Oberlin,  Nelda  > Naperville,  111. 

Podoll,  Ed Wautoma,  Wis. 

Pohly,  Fred  L v Avoca,  Mich. 

Randall,  E.  E Chicago,  111. 

Riss,  Arthur Steen,  Minn. 

Schneider,  Wesley Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Schwarzlose,  Frederick  W West  Salem,  111. 

Smith,  Laura Joliet;  111. 

Spielberger,  A.  K Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Steckelberg,  Lydia  Wells,  Minn. 

Weiss,  Louis  Manilla,  la. 

Wittler,  Lawrence  II.  Jansen,  Nebr. 

Zehr,  Peter  C Washington,  111. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Brown,  Raymond  R.  . . 

Dahm,  Frank  H 

Davis,  John  A 

Grantman,  John 

Heidinger,  A.  W 

Huke,  Gertrude  

Koepp,  E.  E 

Maechtli,  Wesley  . . . 
Mahlkuck,  Samuel  . . . 

Markus,  Ezra  

Roehm,  Luella  

Rude,  Harry  E 

Sciiild,  Myrtle  

Schulz,  Luella 

Schwendemann,  Clara 

Seppo,  John  O 

Shadle,  H.  M 

Vaughan,  Winnie 

Wirds,  E.  C 

Worner,  Elroy  


Lockport,  111. 

Waterville,  Kans. 

Chicago,  111. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

. . . Grosventre,  Alberta 

Naperville,  111. 

Warren,  Pa. 

Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Pembroke,  Ont. 

Earlville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Cresco,  la. 

Hampton,  la. 

Burnside,  la. 

Iron  River,  Wis. 

Bellevue,  O. 

Wauzeka,  Wis. 

Buckeye,  la. 

. . Great  Bend,  N.  Dak. 
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SECOND  YEAR, 


Armstrong,  Clark  . . . 
Armstrong,  Lawrence 

Banker,  John 

Bock,  Arthur 

Borcoman,  Octavian  . 

Davis,  Juanita  

Ferk,  Oscar 

Flessner,  Matie 

Haueter,  James 

Knosp,  Wm 

Schwantes,  Ralph  . . 

Straub,  Anton 

Zimdar,  Ben 


Howard,  0. 

Butler,  O. 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 

. . Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Canton,  O.. 

, . . . Maywood,  111. 

Adell,  Wis. 

Cullom,  111. 

. . . Madison,  Minn. 

. . Hastings,  Nebr. 

Milbank,  S.  Dak. 

. Cummings,  Kans. 

. . . Leapolis,  Wis. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Adelmann,  Lawrence  M. 

Almendinger,  W.  J 

Dierlamm,  Arthur  M.  . 

Ernst,  Nelson  R 

Fleer,  Emma  

Hefty,  Alvin  

Jensen,  Ernest  T 

King,  Elmer  

Krell,  Carl 

Lewien,  Chas 

Lintner,  Wilbert  

Long,  Roy  

Martin,  D.  G 

Mittag,  George 

Niebergall,  Clarence  . . 
Oberlin,  Raymond 

Pohl,  Dorothy  

Schmitt,  Lucilla  

Schwindt,  Christopher 

Stehr,  Irvin  

Thurner,  Stanley 


. Albertville,  Minn. 

Latah,  Wash. 

. . . Stratford,  Ont. 
. . St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 
. . . Baldwin,  Kans. 
Valley  Falls,  Kans. 
. Balfour,  N.  Dak. 

. . . Neshkoro,  Wis. 

Latah,  Wash. 

..  De  Witt,  Nebr. 

4 . Arlington,  Wis. 
. . . . Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

Elmira,  Ont. 

Hankinson,  N.  Dak. 

Berlin,  Ont. 

. . . Naperville,  111. 
. . . Baldwin,  Kans. 
. . . Naperville,  111. 

Ople,  Kans. 

Bonfield,  111. 

. . . . Piper  City,  111. 
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Troxell,  Hazel  

Ungerer,  Wm.  F 

Walter,  Earnest  

Weixel,  J.  C. 

ACADEMY  SPECIAL. 

Hirning,  Jacob 

Rux,  Otto  


. Sparks,  Kans. 
. . .Attica,  N.  Y. 
. . . . Ogden,  la. 
Streeter,  N.  Dak. 


Hebron,  N.  Dak. 
Odessa,  N.  Dak. 


School  of  Commerce. 


Aldering,  Janet Shorthand,  Typewriting Naperville,  111. 

Ames,  Nina Typewriting  Naperville,  111. 

Averbeck,  Reuben  L Com  T Course Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 

Bauer,  Howard  A ComT  Course  LaMoille,  111. 

Bossert,  Percy Com!  Course  Reddick,  111. 

Brickert,  Rudolph ComT  Course  Peru,  111. 

Buchman,  Ernest Book-keeping  Jackson,  Minn. 

Deutschman,  Dora  I Com  ’1  Course Elwood,  111. 

Faust,  Laura Shorthand,  Typewriting Caro,  Mich. 

Feik,  Ralph Book-keeping  LaMoille,  111. 

Frank,  S.  W ComT  Course,  Typewriting. Paynesville,  Minn. 

Happe,  Alma Shorthand,  Typewriting  Chili,  Wis. 

Heaton,  Howard Cornel  Course Princeton,  111. 

Heaton,  Yerner ComT  Course Walnut,  111. 

Heaton,  Cecil ComT  Course Walnut,  111. 

Heikins,  Robert ComT  Course Fostoria,  la. 

Hein,  Edwin  G Com  T Course,  Typewriting . . Paynesville,  Minn. 

Hiltenbrand,  Arnold ComT  Course Naperville,  111. 

Hiltenbrand,  Elmer ComT  Course  Naperville,  111. 

Jose,  Samuel.  . . .Commercial  Course,  Typewriting.  . . .Omaha,  Nebr. 
Klaiss,  MiNNiE.Book-keeping,  Typewriting,  Shorthand  Kankakee,  111. 

Klingbeil,  Emil  0. ...  Com  T Course,  Shorthand Naperville,  111. 

Koch,  Charles ComT  Course  Reddick,  111. 

Kreimeier,  Arthur  A ComT  Course Manhattan,  111. 

Matter,  Sherman ComT  Course Plainfield,  111. 

Meyer,  Lester  R ComT  Course Ohio,  111. 

Moelhenry,  Mildred Typewriting Hopesville,  111. 

Rich,  Grace  E Typewriting Naperville,  111. 
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Riedy,  Frank Corn'l  Course..... Naperville,  111. 

Roeder,  Bessie Shorthand,  Typewriting Peru,  111. 

Roehm,  Reuben  A Com,l  Course  Earlville,  111. 

Schandelmeier,  R.  P Com  ’l  Course  Kingston,  111. 

Schield,  Wesley  D Com’l  Course Spring  Valley,  Minn. 

Schmidt,  Luella  T.,  Commercial  Course,  Shorthand,  Typewrit- 
ing   Seymour,  Wis 

Schmitt,  Berthold  A ComT  Course  Naperville,  111. 

Schneider,  Carl  W Com,l  Course Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Shawback,  Harry  Corn'l  Course Tonica,  111. 

Smith,  Howard Coml  Course Ohio,  111. 

Smith,  Ellard  Coml  Course  Ohio,  111. 

Stehr,  Harry  Corn'l  Course  Bonfield,  111. 

Underwood,  Roy Com  ’1  Course Princeton,  111. 

Unz,  Edgar  Corn’l  Course  Reddick,  111. 

Walker,  Geo.  A Corn'l  Course,  Typewriting  ..Loveland,  Colo. 

Wruck,  Vernon  C Shorthand  Norwalk,  Wis. 

Zachman,  Paul  Shorthand,  Typewriting Gibsonburg,  O. 

School  of  Music. 


Arends,  Marguerite  Piano Naperville,  111. 

Babel,  Beatrice Piano Naperville,  111. 

Baumgartner,  Felicitas,  Piano,  History Naperville,  111. 

Baumgartner,  Albert  Violin Naperville,  111. 

Bechtold,  Ruth,  Piano,  Harmony,  Theory,  History.  . . .Andrews,  Ind. 

Beidelman,  Leona  Piano Naperville,  111. 

Beuscher,  Edna.  . . .Piano,  Voice,  Harmony Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Beyler,  Maud Voice,  Piano  Nappanee,  Ind. 

Bleck,  Clara  Voice Naperville,  111. 

Bleiler,  Mrs.  J Piano Monroe,  Wis. 

Bock,  Roy  Organ,  Piano Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Bomberger,  Pearl  Piano Naperville,  111. 

Bossert,  Percy Voice Reddick,  111. 

Bowman,  Mrs.  C.  B Voice Naperville,  111. 

Braunschweig,  Mabel  A.,  Piano,  Organ,  Theory,  History,  Har- 
mony   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Breithaupt,  Louise  Piano,  Voice Berlin,  Ont. 

Brossman,  Amanda  . .Piano,  History,  Theory Naperville,  111. 
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Buchman,  Ernest  Violin Jackson,  Minn. 

Cook,  Harry Voice Hicksville,  O. 

Dahm,  E.  H Voice Waterville,  Kans. 

Davis,  T.  F Violin Flint,  Mich. 

Domm,  Mrs.  E.  E Voice Naperville,  111. 

Dreibelbis,  Marguerite,  Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  History  .... 

Brookville,  111. 

Dreisbach,  Ruby  Piano Circleville,  0. 

Duel,  Henry Voice Naperville,  111. 

Eby,  Oscar  Clarinet Naperville,  111. 

Ernst,  Nelson Voice St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 

Faust,  Emma Piano Hubbard,  la. 

Faust,  Laura  Piano Caro,  Mich. 

Feik,  Ralph Piano,  Trombone  LaMoille,  111. 

Gattshall,  Martha,  Piano,  Harmony,  Theory,  History 

Goodland,  Kans. 

Gegenheimer,  Lucile Piano Naperville,  111. 

Geier,  Myrtle  Voice Ortonvillle,  Minn. 

Hagen,  Mabel Piano Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Hagen,  Isaiah  Violin Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Hedinger,  Ruth  Piano Naperville,  111. 

Hedinger,  Elma  Violin Naperville,  111. 

Hein,  Edwin  Clarinet Paynesville,  Minn. 

Hey,  Pearl,  Piano,  Voice,  History,  Harmony,  Theory,  Public 

School  Music  Naperville,  111. 

Hirschman,  Alma  Piano Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hoopes,  Helen  Piano Naperville,  111. 

Kaut,  Herman  ..Violin Naperville,  111. 

Keller,  Agnes  Voice Naperville,  111. 

Kietzman,  F.  A Voice Sandwich,  111. 

Koepp,  Arthur  Trombone Mondovia,  Wis. 

Kramer,  Esther  Voice Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kreimeier,  Arthur Cornet Manhattan,  111. 

Kreitlow,  E Voice Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

Lang,  Henrietta,  Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  History,  Theory,  Pub- 
lic School  Music  Clintonville,  Wis. 

Leist,  Esta  Piano,  Harmony,  History Circleville,  O. 

Lenz,  F.  A Trom-bone Elmwood,  Nebr. 

Markus,  E Flute Pembroke,  Ont. 
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Martin,  Mrs.  W.  B Voice Naperville,  111. 

Matter,  Pearl  Voice Plainfield,  111. 

Mattill,  Emma Piano,  Harmony  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Meyer,  Lillie Organ Pembroke,  Ont. 

Meyer,  W.  H Piano Jackson,  Minn. 

Miller,  Lena,  Piano,  Organ,  History,  Harmony,  Theory  

Jackson,  Mich. 

Molter,  Lillian Voice,  Piano,  Harmony  Freeport,  111. 

Moyer,  Mildred  Piano  Naperville,  111. 

Nadelhoffer,  Luella  Piano Downer’s  Grove,  111. 

Nanninga,  Rinice  ....Voice,  History  Humboldt,  Kans. 

Neitz,  Edith  Voice Naperville,  111. 

Oberlin,  Nelda  Piano,  Voice  Naperville,  111. 

Pettit,  D.  O Clarinet Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Pettit,  Mrs.  D.  0.,  Piano,  Harmony,  History,  Theory 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Platz,  Mabel  Voice Fall  City,  Nebr. 

Radke,  Wilma Piano,  Voice,  Harmony Oak  Park,  111. 

Randall,  Bessie Voice,  Violin,  Organ Ionia,  Mich. 

Rehm,  Alice  Piano Naperville,  111. 

Roeder,  Bessie  Piano,  Harmony Peru,  111. 

Rusch,  Emma  Piano,  Theory,  History,  Harmony  ...Palmer,  Nebr. 

Schaeffle,  John  Voice Naperville,  111. 

Schinke,  Frida Piano,  History,  Theory  Wells,  Minn. 

Schmidt,  Luella  Piano Seymour,  Wis. 

Schmidt,  Lynda,  Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  History,  Theory.... 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Schneller,  E.  J Voice Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 

Schneider,  Carl  Trombone Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Schubert,  Stanley Piano Shimerville,  Pa. 

Schultz,  Carrie..  Organ,  Public  School  Music  ....Naperville,  111. 
Schwab,  Freda,  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony,  History,  Theory,  Clar- 
inet   Ackley,  la. 

Schwartz,  William  Piano,  Voice Chicago,  HI. 

Schweitzer,  Lillian  Voice Felsmore,  Fla. 

Schwendermann,  Clara Piano Burnside,  la. 

Scott,  Minnie  Piano,  Harmony St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Scott,  Mabel  Piano  Naperville,  111. 

Scott,  Walter  Piano  Naperville,  111. 
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Seager,  Charles Piano  Naperville,  111. 

Semrau,  Reuben.  .Voice,  Piano,  Cornet,  Harmony  . . . Balfour,  N.  D. 

Sieber,  Pansy Piano Naperville,  111. 

Spielberger,  H.  J Clarinet Naperville,  111. 


....  Piano Monroe,  Wis. 

. . . Piano Calamine,  Wis. 

. .Voice B onfield,  111. 

Thom,  O.  R Voice  Naperville,  111. 


Stauffacher,  Florena 
Stauffacher,  Lena  . . . 
Stehr,  Irvin  


Umbreit,  Mildred 
Unz,  Edgar 


Pi  ano N aperville,  111. 

. . .Voice Reddick,  111. 

Vaupel,  Amanda,  Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  History,  Public  School 

Music  Freeport,  111. 

Viel,  Lyndon  .Voice Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walker,  G.  A Voice Loveland,  Colo. 

Waterman,  Mrs.  0 Voice Naperville,  111. 

Webert,  Erma Piano,  Voice  ..... Elk  Mound,  Wis. 

Weiss,  Edith Piano  Naperville,  111. 

Williamson,  Mrs.  R.  A .Voice  Naperville,  111. 

Witte,  W.  L.  Voice Cottage  Grove,  Wis. 

Woods,  Laura  Voice Sturgis,  Mich. 

Young,  Fromilda,  Voice,  Piano,  Harmony,  History,  Theory,  Pub- 
lic School  Music  Howell,  Mich. 

Zehner,  Agnes,  Voice,  Harmony,  History,  Theory  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Art  Department. 

NORMAL  STUDENTS. 

Hemmer,  Amanda  Somerville,  Ind. 

Lang,  Henrietta  Clintonville,  Wis. 

Young,  Fromhj>a  Howell,  Mich. 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 


Carey,  Loren  D.  . . . 
Hertel,  Harold  . . . 
Kramer,  Esther  . . . 
Randall,  E.  E.  ... 

Rusch,  Emma  

Schirmer,  Kathryn 
Yenerich,  Howard 


. . . Hicks ville,  O. 
. . Naperville,  111. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
. . . . Chicago,  111. 

Palmer,  Nebr. 
. . Holton,  Kans. 
. . . Earlville,  111. 
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DECORATION  APPLIED  TO  CERAMICS. 


Brossman,  Rowena 

Davis,  Juanita  

Geier,  Myrtle 
Kailer,  Mrs.  Elbert 
Kramer,  Esther  . . 
Lang,  Henrietta  . . 

Leist,  Esta 

Rusch,  Emma 

Schirmer,  Kathryn 

Schutte,  Ruth 

Scott,  Mildred  .... 
Steck,  Mrs.  Ed 


. . . Naperville,  111. 
. . . Maywood,  111. 

Ortonville,  Minn. 
. . . Naperville,  111. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Clintonville,  Wis. 
....  Circleville,  O. 
. . . Palmer,  Nebr. 
. . . . Holton,  Kans. 
. . Naperville,  111. 
. . Naperville,  111. 
. . . Naperville,  111. 


JUVENILE  WORK. 


Seager,  Charles  Naperville,  111. 

Umbreit,  Florence Naperville,  111. 


SUMMARY. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Seniors  41 

Juniors  33 

Sophomores  42 

Freshmen  77 

Special  Students  11 

Total  204 

Academy. 

Fourth  Year  22 

Third  Year  20 

Second  Year  13 

First  Year  25 

Special  2 

Total  82 
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School  of  Commerce. 

Commercial  Course  33 

Book-keeping  3 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  16 

Penmanship  (not  included  in  above)  8 

Total  omitting  repetitions  53 

School  of  Music. 

Piano  60 

Voice  47 

Organ  7 

Violin  7 

Harmony  22 

History  19 

Theory  14 

Clarinet  . 5 

Trombone  4 

Cornet  2 

Flute  1 

Public  School  Music  5 

Sight-singing  33 

Total  omitting  repetitions  132 

Art  Department. 

Normal  Students  3 

Drawing  and  Painting  7 

Decoration  12 

Juvenile  Work  2 

Total  omitting  repetitions  20 

Total  in  all  Departments 491 

Repetitions  97 

Whole  number  of  Students 394 
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OFFICERS  OF  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
For  1914-1915. 

President 
C.  J.  Attig,  '08 


First  Vice-President 
F.  A.  Larck,  *84 

Second  Vice-President 
Ralph  Schwab,  ’13 


Recording  Secretary 
Mae  Ballou  Beckman,  '00 


Corresponding  Secretary 
Emma  Muerner,  ’85 

Executive  Committee 
C.  J.  Attig,  '08 
F.  A.  Larck,  *84 
Mae  Ballou  Beckman,  ’00 


Note. — Members  of  the  alumni  and  friends  would  confer  a great 
favor  by  reporting  to  the  President  of  the  College  the  correct  address 
of  any  member  of  the  Association. 
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LIST  OF  ALUMNI. 


Class  of  1866. 

B.  F.  Dreisbach,  Farmer  Circleville,  O. 

Laura  A.  Pratt,  (Mrs.  A.  Corbin)  Plainfield 

Florence  Sims,  (Mrs.  A.  Jordan)  Ottawa 

Class  of  1867. 

Chas.  A.  Bucks,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Retired  Minister Aurora 

Melissa  Davis,  (Deceased) 

Mattie  H.  Dreisbach,  (Mrs.  L.  M.  Ernst) Raeco,  Wash. 

E.  C.  Hager,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Banker,  (Died  February  7,  1902) 

Mary  A.  Knobel,  (Mrs.  Spangler,  Died  August  29,  1907) 

Anna  M.  Rohland,  (Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Bucks) Aurora 

Class  of  1868. 

Stephen  Gascoigne,  Minister  N.  Yakima,  Wash. 

H.  H.  Rassweiler,  A.  M Naperville 

Ella  Young,  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Hicks,  Died  February  11,  1902) 

Class  of  1869. 

Libbie  Chinn,  (Mrs.  A.  W.  Sindlinger) Denver,  Col. 

Ella  E.  Hager,  (Mrs.  Chas.  Fraser,  Died  April  6,  1883) 

Geo.  W.  Sindlinger,  A.  M.  (Died  May  14,  1912) 

Class  of  1870. 

Maria  E.  Murray,  (Died  December  29,  1876) 

G.  C.  Knobel,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Field  Secretary  Illinois  Children's 

Home  and  Aid  Society Chicago 

C.  F.  Rassweiler,  A.  M.,  Publisher  Naperville 

Class  of  1871. 

Amanda  J.  Dillman,  (Died  December  1,  1906) 

Mary  E.  Foran,  (Mrs.  Dougherty) Chicago 

L.  W.  Yaggy,  M.  S.  (Died  Oct.  18,  1912) 
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Class  of  1872. 

C.  C.  Beyrer,  M.  S.,  Minister % South  Bend,  Ind. 

T.  L.  Haines,  A.  M Turlock,  Calif. 

Chas.  N.  Hazelton,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Morrison 

Chas.  Nauman,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Circleville,  0. 

Susie  Neiswender,  (Died  October  13,  1877) 

Class  of  1873. 

J.  W.  Ferner,  M.  S.,  Minister Beatrice,  Neb. 

Duncan  McGregor,  A.  B.,  Minister 

Class  of  1874. 

John  C.  Augenstein,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician  Batavia 

Dan  F.  Higgins,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney  at  Law, (Died  Mar.  25,  1909) 

David  Saseen,  M.  S 

Peter  E.  Triem,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Physician,  (Died  1910) 

Class  of  1875. 

Rose  M.  Cody,  M.  S.,  at  home .\.  Chicago 

Hiram  S.  Cody,  M.  S.,  (Died  March  2,  1879) 

Ida  T.  Goodrich,  M.  E.  L.,  at  home Naperville 

Albert  Goldspohn,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Lecturer,  Post 

Graduate  Medical  College Chicago 

Mary  L.  Hanna,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Beidler) Hinsdale 

Nannie  L.  Sevier,  M.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Guy  Sabin) ...  .Jonesboro,  Tenn. 
J.  W.  Troeger,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Irving  School Chicago 

Class  of  1876. 

Myron  J.  Ewing,  A.  M.,  M.  D .Cliff,  Oregon 

H.  H.  Goodrich,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney  at  Law,  (Died  Jan.  7,  1906) 

Casper  Hatz,  M.  E.  L.,  Merchant Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Emma  Hannah,  M.  E.  L.,  at  home Romulus,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  H.  Hobart,  M.  E.  L.,  Minister Oakland,  Cal. 

W.  F.  Krahl,  M.  S.,  Real  Estate  Agent Houston,  Tex. 

Elizabeth  F.  Marsh,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  B.  C.  Davies) Monrovia,  Cal. 

J.  K.  Rassweiler,  A.  M.,  (Died  September  18,  1897) 
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Class  of  1877. 


Henry  Arlen,  A.  M.,  Minister  Nashville,  Ind. 

Augustus  Haefele,  A.  M.,  Minister Highland  Park 

Lizzie  Keiper,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  G.  Stauffer) Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Henry  Schneider,  M.  S.,  Minister Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

L.  M.  Umbach,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology,  North- 
western College  Naperville 


Class  of  1878. 

C.  H.  Dreisbach,  A.  M.,  Minister Kedfield,  S.  Dak. 

S.  J.  Gamertsf elder,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  President  Evangelical 

Theological  Seminary  Naperville 

Mollie  L.  Jones,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Baker) Manhattan,  111. 

Carrie  N.  Lewis,  L.  E.  L Riverside,  Cal. 

Ida  V.  Manbeck,  L.  E.  C.,  (Mrs.  Augustus  Haefele)  . . (Died  Oct.  1913) 
Thomas  Murray,  A.  M.,  Minister,  (Died  April  7,  1883) 

Geo.  H.  Schneider,  L.  E.  L.,  Real  Estate Chicago 

J.  F.  Schlosstein,  B.  S.,  Editor Cochrane,  Wis. 

Jeanette  Shaw,  L.  E.  L.,  Private  Teacher Downers  Grove 

Clara  A.  Woods,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Gibbs) 

Thomas  W.  Woodside,  M.  S.,  Missionary,  Beguella,  Angola,  Africa. 

Class  of  1879. 

A.  B.  Augustine,  A.  M.,  Principal  Public  Schools,  (Died  Apr.  10,  1909) 

Arthur  R.  Cody,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Chicago 

A.  R.  Fouser,  L.  E.  L.,  M.  D.,  Physician Joliet 

M.  Nellie  Good,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Schneider) Chicago 

Cora  P.  Hyde,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Dreisbach) Redfield,  S.  Dak. 

H.  F.  Kletzing,  A.  M.,  Publisher,  Died  August,  1910 

J.  F.  Kletzing,  A.  M.,  Principal  Public  Schools Chicago 

Jennie  Lundy,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  January  12,  1883)  

Rose  M.  Meek,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  S.  L.  Umbach,  Died  Jan.  3,  1897)  .... 

J.  S.  Reinhart,  M.  S.,  Minister,  (Died  September  9,  1893) 

H.  J.  Shoemaker,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Ziegler,  M.  S.,  Minister Amherst,  O. 
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Class  of  1880. 


Ida  M.  Butts,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Beem,  Died  January  3,  1890) 

May  I.  Crampton,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Andrus) Naperville 

I.  K.  Devitt,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Ebenezer,  N.  Y. 

Etta  Dexter,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  R.  A.  Cushman,  Died  March  14,  1904) 

Jennie  E.  Goodrich,  M.  S.,  at  home Naperville 

Bessie  A.  Hodges,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  P.  H.  Pilcher) Amboy 

A.  H.  Huelster,  A.  M.,  Auditor Oak  Park 

J.  L.  Nichols,  A.  M.,  Publisher,  (Died  August  18,  1895) 

Sarah  S.  Story,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Green) Scranton,  Pa. 

William  Waltz,  A.  M.,  Professor  Jurisprudence  University  Law 

School  Bangor,  Mo. 

E.  C.  Wicks,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Mendota 


Class  of  1881. 


Irving  Goodrich,  L.  E.  L.,  Farmer Naperville 

D.  M.  Haines,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  July  12,  1901) 

R.  H.  Holcomb,  A.  M.,  Real  Estate Aurora 

H.  S.  Raymer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

J.  J.  Stoll,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Chicago 

O.  B.  Stanard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Physician,  (Died  Aug.  14,  1901) 

J.  C.  Zinser,  M.  S.,  Principal  Public  Schools Salem,  Ore. 

F.  W.  Zollman,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney. St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Class  of  1882. 


Emma  G.  Dreisbach,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  T.  W.  Woodside)  . . . .W.  C.  Africa 
Moses  C.  Fry,  B.  S.,  Merchant Kurtzville,  Ont. 


Kezzie  Keiper,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  S.  H.  Baumgartner) ...  .Naperville 

U.  B.  Kletzing,  A.  B.,  in  the  employ  of  E.  J.  & G.  Ry Chicago 

M.  Naomi  Kletzing,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Kaercher)  . . . . Sebewaing,  Mich. 

Ira  J.  Schott,  L.  E.  L.,  M.  D.  (Died  Nov.  20,  1914)  

Mary  Valentine,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  S.  E.  Taylor) Fairfield 

A.  Lizzie  Wagner,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Keck,  Died  November  29,  1887) . . . 
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Class  of  1883. 


W.  F.  Benkelman,  B.  S Owosso,  Mich. 

Allie  M.  Bell,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Tyler) Naperville 

Mary  S.  Bucks,  M.  L.,  Professor  of  English  Language,  North- 
western College  Naperville 

Belle  C.  Hunter,  L.  E.  L Chicago 

C.  W.  A.  Lindeman,  B.  S.,  Asst.  Co.  Supt Ottawa 

T.  Claire  Luce,  A.  M.,  Minister Dalton,  Mass. 

N.  Allie  Norbury,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  October  27,  1898) 

Rose  K.  Pfeiffer,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Luce,  Died  June  3,  1884) 

Lizzie  B.  Schreiner,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  G.  W.  Moyer),  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mary  D.  Stanger,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Entorf) Belgrade,  Mont. 

E.  F.  Steffen,  B.  S.,  (Died  September  9,  1906) 

W.  L.  Walker,  A.  B.,  Real  Estate Chicago 

Class  of  1884. 

Laura  M.  Beyers,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Huelster) . . . .Ashtabula,  O. 

William  Caton,  A.  B.,  Minister,  (Died  Sept.  28,  1909) 

Carrie  Dahlem,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  June  13,  1891) 

Lida  A.  Griswold,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Bradley) .Geary,  Okla. 

F.  A.  Larck,  A.  M.,  Principal  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  School,  Chicago 

Mary  A.  Messner,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  A.  Larck,  Died  July  6,  1898) 

W.  A.  Schultz,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister  Naperville 

W.  0.  Seibert,  B.  S.,  Teacher 

Class  of  1885. 

E.  B.  Baldwin,  A.  M New  York  City 

Elizabeth  Barnard,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Simpson)  ....Naperville 

S.  K.  Heebner,  B.  S.,  (Died  October  16,  1893) 

Ella  M.  Heidner,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.  W.  Goss) .Evanston 

Naomi  Knight,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  0.  M.  Easterday) Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Emma  L.  Muerner,  L.  E.  L,  at  home Naperville 

S.  T.  Schneider,  L.  E.  L.,  Teacher  (Died  August  18,  1893) 

J.  C.  Schneider,  B.  S.,  Merchant  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

H.  C.  Schultz,  L.  E.  L.,  Cashier  of  Bank Waterloo,  la. 

Anna  E.  Shortess,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  I.  C.  Yeakel) Baltimore,  Md. 

Enos  M.  Spreng,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Editor  “Ev.  Messenger,  ” Cleveland,  O. 
J.  H.  Stube,  B.  S.,  Principal  Jonathan  Burr  School Chicago 
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Class  of  1886. 


Carrie  J.  Beyers,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  W.  Strohecker) Chicago 

Mattie  Beckman,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  C.  Strubler) Naperville 

R.  B.  Ballou,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  July  5,  1886) 

L.  E.  Dickenson,  L.  E.  L.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law(Died  Feb.  13, 1915.) 
G.  J.  Kirn,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 

Philosophy,  Northwestern  College  Naperville 

S.  E.  Knecht,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Chicago 

J.  G.  Litt,  A.  M.,  Minister Berlin,  Ont. 

Maggie  J.  Paterson,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Schmidt)  Stanley,  Wis. 

E.  C.  Rickenbrode,  A.  M.,  Minister . .Panama,  N.  Y. 

Sophia  Schultz,  B.  S.,  at  home Stockton 

S.  S.  Stanger,  M.  S.,  Publisher Highland  Park 


Class  of  1887. 

S.  H.  Baumgartner,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Naperville 

H.  C.  Bechtel,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister  Sprague,  Wash. 

E.  C.  Breithaupt,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  January  27,  1897) 

W.  E.  Clymer,  L.  E.  L.,  M.  D.,  Physician Gustavus,  Ohio 

D.  F.  Fox,  L.  E.  L.,  D.  D.,  Minister  and  Lecturer. . . .Pasadena,  Cal. 

W.  D.  Huddle,  B.  S.,  Minister Mt.  Cory,  0. 

A.  Y.  Haist,  B.  S.,  Minister  Berlin,  Ont. 

Louis  Heininger,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  L.  Lerch,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Mgr.  German-American  Insurance  Co.,  Chicago 

Hattie  C.  Miller,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.  Stevens) Naperville 

J.  W.  Michael,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister  Reddick 

Ida  M.  Pahlman,  L.  E.  L.,  Principal  Public  School Chicago 

James  I.  Seder,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Anti-Saloon  League 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

F.  E.  Seager,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Fremont,  0. 

L.  H.  Seager,  L.  E.  L.,  D.  D.,  Pres.  N.  W.  College. . . .Naperville,  111. 

A.  H.  Utzinger,  M.  S.,  Minister Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ira  J.  Schmucker,  L.  E.  L.,  Traveling  Salesman 

Class  of  1888. 

E.  W.  Averill,  A.  B.,  Minister Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Hope  R.  Cody,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  (Died  November  7,  1899) 

J.  G.  Fidder,  A.  B.,  Minister Chicago 
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J.  A.  Hielscher,  L.  E.  L.,  M.  D.,  Physician Mankato,  Minn. 

Cora  L.  Haines,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Jas.  Boyer) . . . . Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

Ellen  S.  Haines,  L.  E.  L.,  Teacher Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Peter  C.  Koch,  A.  B.,  Minister Maquokiti,  Iowa 

H.  A.  Kramer,  A.  M.,  Editor  S.  S.  Literature Cleveland,  O. 

E.  L.  Kletzing,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Nathaniel  Pope  School Chicago 

J.  J.  KIopp,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Stanton,  Neb. 

S.  R.  Meek,  L.  E.  L.,  Principal  George  Washington  School,  Chicago 

Laura  E.  Muerner,  L.  E.  L.,  at  home Naperville 

Zilia  Mather,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  September  28,  1890) 

Frank  C.  Neitz,  A.  M.,  Minister St.  Charles 

H.  Plantikow,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  F.  Ross,  A.  B.,  Farmer Dixon 

Fannie  E.  Smith,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  Hildreth) Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  A.  B.,  Tropical  Trading  Co New  Orleans,  La. 

Jennie  M.  Thompson,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  G.  Losey) Lincoln,  Neb. 

Class  of  1890. 

Blanche  H.  Belmont,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Lerch) Glen  Ellyn 

J.  H.  Breasted,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Chicago 

Emma  L.  Lerch,  B.  S.,  Matron  Sanitarium Pasadena,  Cal. 

W.  B.  Rilling,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister *. Kankakee 

Mattie  E.  Smith,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  R.  E.  Travis) Belleville,  N.  J. 

C.  W.  Wagner,  L.  E.  L Zion  City 

Class  of  1891. 

G.  C.  Gasser,  M.  S.,  B.  D.,  Minister Freeport 

W.  A.  Schutte,  A.  M.,  Minister (Died  March  9,  1914) 

H.  C.  Schluter,  M.  S.,  Minister Waverly,  la 

Class  of  1892. 


J.  A.  Hertel,  B.  S.,  J.  A.  Hertel  & Company 
J.  L.  Strohm,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law 


Naperville 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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Class  of  1893. 

Anna  D.  Elfrink,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  Brough) Hebron,  Ind. 

Carrie  Gamertsf elder,  B.  S.,  Teacher Ashland,  O. 

Mary  Gamertsfelder,  B.  S.,  Missionary East  Africa 

W.  H.  Gamertsfelder,  B.  S.,  Minister,  (Died  May  9,  1909) 

C.  F.  Hillman,  M.  S.,  Minister  Sumner,  la. 

G.  W.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Minister  Toledo,  Ohio 

Eldon  Fannie,  B.  S.,  Farmer Argos,  Ind. 

M.  Schoenleben,  B.  S.,  B.  D.,  Minister St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  M.  Tayama,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Teacher  Seminary Tokio,  Japan 


Class  of  1894. 


J.  H.  Breish,  M.  S.,  Minister Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thos.  Finkbeiner,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  German,  and  Prin- 
cipal of  Academy,  N.  W.  College Naperville 

J.  A.  Giese,  B.  S.,  Minister La  Salle 

A.  B.  Haist,  B.  S.,  Minister Huntingburg,  Ind. 

G.  C.  Meyer,  A.  M.,  Minister Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

G.  P.  Nauman,  M.  S.,  Coal  Business Mendota,  111. 

H.  C.  Nauman,  B.  S.,  Business Alexandria,  Ind. 

E.  E.  Fife,  M.  S.,  Minister Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Class  of  1895. 

J.  H.  Brand,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Louisville,  Col. 

H.  A.  Britzius,  M.  S.,  Principal  Public  Schools.  . . .Minneapolis,  Minn. 
August  Daeschner,  Ph.  M.,  Principal  Public  Schools.  .Del  Norte,  Colo. 

0.  E.  Ferner,  B.  S.,  Supt.  of  Schools Fadcliffe,  la. 

Mamie  E.  Heidner,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  H.  D.  Guelich)  . .Fock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Clara  M.  Iwan,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher Streator 

J.  F.  Oyer,  B.  S.,  Merchant Hennesey,  Okla. 

L.  J.  Stark,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Denver,  Col. 

F.  P.  Schumacher,  B.  S.,  Professor  Arkansas  Conference  College 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 
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Class  of  1896. 

C.  B.  Bowman,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  and  Political 

Science,  Northwestern  College  Naperville 

C.  P.  Cawelti,  B.  S.,  Minister La  Porte  City,  la. 

Ezra  E.  Miller,  Ph.  B.,  Manager  Nichols  Publishing  Co . .Naperville 
M.  E.  Nonnamaker,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 

Chemistry,  N.  W.  College Naperville 

J.  H.  Rilling,  B.  S.,  Minister  Decatur,  Ind. 

J.  C.  Schaefer,  B.  S.,  Minister Freeport 

Clara  Smith,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Zehnder) St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  A.  Smith,  A.  B.,  Prof,  of  Music Chicago 

W.  H.  Umbach,  B.  S New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Susie  R.  Wickel,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  L.  Oswald) Naperville 

J.  C.  Zehnder,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Class  of  1897. 

H.  D.  Guelich,  A.  B.,  Mus.  B.,  Mus.  Doe.,  Director  of  the  School  of 

Music  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

S.  M.  Hauch,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Campden,  Ont. 

G.  B.  Kimmel,  A.  B.,  Professor  Historical  and  Practical  Theology 

E.  T.  S Naperville 

Alden  Knickerbocker,  B.  S Chicago 

E.  J.  Oliver,  A.  B.,  Minister,  (Died  April  15,  1901) 

G.  F.  Rassweiler,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Ogden,  Utah 

Lucy  J.  Smith,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Naumann)  Fremont,  O. 

C.  H.  Vandersall,  B.  S.,  Minister Perrysburg,  O. 

Class  of  1898. 


B.  F.  Elfrink,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Chenoa 

Felix  M.  Gingerich,  A.  B.,  Minister So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

John  J.  Heilman,  B.  S (Died  January  11,  1914) 

Walter  J.  Miller,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Chicago 

Edna  G.  Sindlinger,  A.  M.,  R.  N.,  Nurse  Naperville 

S.  J.  Umbreit,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary Kobe,  Japan 

W.  A.  Vandersall,  A.  B.,  Evangelist Findlay,  0. 
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Class  of  1899. 

Susan  M.  Bauernfeind,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary Tokio,  Japan 

Adelaide  B.  Elfrink,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  H.  Langhorst) Elmhurst 

Herman  A.  Eranzke,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Brodhead,  Wis. 

Anna  Kammerer,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Ranck),  Shen  Chow  Fu,  China 

Christina  Koch,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher Humboldt,  Minn. 

Gustavus  Krinke,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Henry  L.  Muerner,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Copetown,  Ont. 

W.  L.  Naumann,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Fremont,  O. 

Clarence  E.  Ranck,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary Shen  Chow  Fu,  China 

Elmina  E.  Ranck,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary Tokio,  Japan 

Frederick  H.  Shoedinger,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  (Died  1911) 

Frederick  H.  Schuermeier,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Elgin,  111. 

Benjamin  B.  Van  Kannel,  Ph.  B.,  Salesman New  York  City 

Florence  S.  Yaggy,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Vandersall)  . . .Perrysburg,  O. 

Class  of  1900. 


Mae  E.  Ballou,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  B.  Beckman) Naperville 

Frederick  G.  Behner,  A.  M.,  Minister Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Lafayette  L.  Orth,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Warner,  Alta. 

S.  A.  Reik,  B.  S.,  Merchant Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

S.  J.  Stauffacher,  Ph.  B Monroe,  Wis. 

Warren  F.  Teel,  Ph.  M.,  Principal  Schuylkill  Seminary,  Reading,  Pa. 

Christian  J.  Wurtz,  Ph.  B Buhl,  Idaho 

Elizabeth  M.  Yost,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  R.  N.  Ballou) Naperville 


Class  of  1901. 


Wm.  E.  Birr,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher  High  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  W.  Haman,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Seattle,  Wash. 


W.  C.  Hallwachs,  Ph.  B.,  Asst.  Editor  S.  S.  Literature,  Cleveland,  0. 

Elva  M.  Harter,  M.  S.  (Mrs.  H.  H.  Hendricks) Everett,  Wash. 

Herman  H.  Hendricks,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Everett,  Wash. 
Luella  E.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  M.,  Modern  Languages,  Westminster 

College New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Mayme  E.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  J.  Bohlander) 

Montevideo,  Minn. 
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Edwin  D.  McHose,  Ph.  M Reading,  Pa. 

Edward  W.  Niederhauser,  Ph.  B.  (Died  August  29,  1905)  

Bert  Slick,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentist Naperville 

Chas.  A.  Smith,  A.  B.  (Died  October  20,  1908)  

Class  of  1902. 

i 

Warren  A.  Baker,  Ph.  B.,  Editor Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

August  Bast,  B.  S.,  Teacher Elmwood,  Neb. 

John  J.  Bohlander,  Ph.  M.,  Supt.  of  Schools  ..  ..Montevideo,  Minn. 
Edith  L.  Fox,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  Brandenburg)  Teacher  . . .Sturgis,  Mich. 

John  J.  Franzke,  Ph.  M.,  Attorney-at-Law  Marinette,  Wis. 

Luella  Y.  Granger,  M.  S.  (Mrs.  A.  C.  Unger)  . . . .Germantown,  Pa. 

Ida  L.  Hatz,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Bohler)  Pullman,  Wash. 

Frank  W.  Heilman,  Ph.  B San  Diego,  Cal. 

Chas.  Hetche,  A.  B Naperville 

Winifred  D.  Keller,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Hallwachs) . . Cleveland,  0. 

Luther  Knight  ( Died  April  19,  1913)  

Frank  Naegli,  A.  M 

H.  C.  Powell,  A.  B.,  Minister  Chicago 

Laura  Rich,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  M.  Garman)  Naperville,  111. 

Bertha  E.  Simpson,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary.  .Kijabe,  British  East  Africa 

Chas.  C.  Stettbacher,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Sherburn,  Minn. 

W.  C.  Uebele,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Racine,  Wis. 

Esmeralda  Umbach,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Miller)  Chicago 

Lulu  Wagner,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  S.  A.  Reik)  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Daniel  H.  Wing,  Ph.  B.,  S.  S.  Sec Regina,  Sask.,  Can. 

Richard  H.  Zachman,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Oglesby 

Class  of  1903. 

Adam  E.  Diller,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician  Aurora 

Jacob  H.  Ehlers,  B.  L.,  Minister  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Etta  L.  Ernst,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  E.  Olp)  Evanston 

Nellie  Frank,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Smith)  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Ethel  Gibson,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  Hobert)  

R.  L.  Gress,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  La  Harpe,  Kansas 

Ernest  Kelhoefer,  A.  B.,  Missionary  Shanghai,  China 

Lora  C.  Minch,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  A.  Butzbach)  

Tungjen  fu,  Kueichow,  China 
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0.  C.  Penticoff,  Ph.  M.,  Minister 

Clifford  D.  Rarey,  B.  S.,  Minister Kennewick,  Wash. 

A.  R.  Rickli,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Naperville 

F.  Schumacher,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher  


C.  J.  Stauffacher,  B.  S.,  Medical  Missionary 

* Inhambane,  Portuguese  E.  Africa 

R.  C.  Stoll,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  

Walter  L.  Wenger,  Ph.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Chicago 

Class  of  1904. 

Albert  Butzbach,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary  ..Tungjen  fu,  Kueichow,  China 

Gustav  J.  Degenkolb,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Peoria 

W.  C.  Gunther,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Portland,  Ore. 

Milton  G.  Husser,  Ph.  M Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lillian  F.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Griebenow) 

Mountain  Lake,  Minn. 

Wm.  H.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  D.,  Prof.  Political  Economy,  University 

of  Wisconsin  Madison,  Wis. 

Chas.  F.  Kliphardt,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Junction  City,  Kan. 

Delbert  C.  Ostroth,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Detroit,  Mich. 

Wm.  W.  Peter,  Ph.  M.,  Medical  Missionary.  .Shen  Chow  Fu,  China 

John  F.  D.  Schneider,  Ph.  M.,  Salesman Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Lawrence  Sohl,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Clinton,  la. 

Daniel  W.  Staffeld,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Somerville,  Mass. 

Edward  M.  Umbach,  A.  M.,  Minister Prairie  View 

Class  of  1905. 

Charles  F.  Boiler,  A.  M.,  Editor Port  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Lester  L.  Bower,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School Cleveland,  O. 

Geo.  F.  Currier,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Lockport 

H.  E.  Griebenow,  Ph.  B.,  Principal  High  School %.... 

Mountain  Lake,  Minn. 

G.  R.  Ingalls,  Ph.  B.,  Agricultural  Representative  University  of 

Wisconsin  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Lena  M.  Lenhardt,  B.  L.,  Teacher,  Forest  Park  University.... 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  W.  Luehring,  Ph.  M.,  Asst.  Physical  Director.  .Princeton,  N.  J. 

C.  E.  Maves,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Norwalk,  Wis. 

W.  A.  Nonnamaker,  M.  S.,  Teacher Duluth,  Minn. 
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F.  K.  Rich,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Light  House 

J.  W.  Schafer,  Ph.  B Osawatomie,  Kans, 

Ella  M.  Schneller,  Ph.  M.  (Mrs.  D.  H.  Wing)  Regina,  Sask. 

W.  L.  Schuster,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Erie,  Pa. 

Edwin  L.  Theiss,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Carrol  College 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

Edward  G.  Yaubel,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Pearl  City 

A.  H.  Yoegelein,  Ph.  M.,  Orchardist Roseburg,  Ore. 

Class  of  1906. 

O.  M.  Albig,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 

North-Western  College  Naperville 

Rose  Barnard,  B.  S.,  at  home Naperville 

Leila  N.  Danuser,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Buehler)  . . . Crown  Point,  Ind. 

J.  G.  Feucht,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Forreston 

Felix  F.  Herzog,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  (Died  Dee.  15,  1907)  

E.  E.  Reiser,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Chicago 

Agnes  Peebles,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  C.  Hirschman)  (Died  Jan.  15,  1915) ...  . 
Geo.  Schlafer,  Ph.  B.,  Registrar,  University  of  North  Dakota. . . . 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Frederick  S.  Seegmiller,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  Elberon,  la. 

G.  A.  Stierle,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Carmi 

H.  H.  Strubler,  B.  S.,  with  J.  A.  Hertel  Co Naperville 

D.  O.  Wise,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Louisville,  Ky. 

F.  A.  Zeller,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Pennant,  Sask.,  Can. 

Class  of  1907. 

Clyde  E.  Boyer,  A.  B.,  Minister Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Robert  W,  Duel,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Sauk  Center,  Minn. 

Edwin  E.  Erffmeyer,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Marion,  Kan. 

Arthur  A.  Franzke,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools Lewiston,  Mont. 

Mabel  E.  Gamertsf elder,  A.  B.  (Mrs.sF.  C.  Armstrong)  

Dearborn,  Mich. 

Theodore  L.  Harder,  Ph.  B.,  Salesman  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Carl  A.  Hirschman,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Dayton,  O. 

Charles  E.  Lamale,  A.  B.,  Minister  Columbus,  O. 

Albert  W.  Marker,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Danville 

Paul  S.  Mayer,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary  Tokio,  Japan 
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William  W.  Nash,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Cowiche,  Wash. 

Edwin  J.  Nickel,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Elmer  R.  Schutz,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Waukegan 

Paul  J.  Speicher,  B.  S Gaston,  Ind. 

Harry  E.  Straub,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Walnut 


William  M.  Vogel,  B.  S.,  Principal  High  School,  Miles  City,  Mont. 
Class  of  1908. 

Chester  J.  Attig,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  History,  North-Western 
College,  Principal  of  Academy  Naperville 

R.  M.  Broadbooks,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Grafton,  N.  D. 

Augusta  B.  Buscho,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Montevidio,  Minn. 
Edwin  F.  George,  Ph.  B.,  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary.  ..  . 

Naperville 

E.  E.  Gloege,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools  Morton,  Minn. 

Harry  W.  Graunke,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Kenmore,  0. 

S.  F.  Hilgenfeld,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Napa,  Cal. 

Albert  A.  Krug,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Iron  River,  Wis. 

Fannie  Lauver,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  F.  W.  Backemeyer),  Monticello,  Ind. 
Alice  Niederhauser,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary,  Schen  Chow-fu,  Hunan,  China 
Milton  W.  Strahler,  B.  S.,  Missionary  . . . Sangli,  S.  M.  C.,  India 
Sara  Wellner,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  L.  Schneller)  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Class  of  1909. 


G.  E.  Alstadt,  Ph.  B San  Antonio,  Tex. 

John  M.  Beck,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Grand  Island,  N.  Y. 

R.  T.  Daeschner,  Ph.  B Preston,  Neb. 

C.  E.  Deetz,  B.  S.,  Supt.  of  Schools  Iron  River,  Wis. 


Lucinda  Dennstedt,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Bloomfield,  Neb. 

Alda  L.  Devitt,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School  Harvard 

Carl  C.  Gamertsf elder,  A.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Decorah,  la. 
Marie  Gocker,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary  . . .Batanga,  Kamerun,  West  Africa 

A.  W.  Gross,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher Monticello 

Wm.  H.  Huber,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Highland  Park,  Chicago 

Edward  Himmel,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor  in  Science,  North- 

Western  College  Naperville 

Gerald  Kirn,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  of  Science,  High  School 

Faribault,  Minn 
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W.  W.  Krueger,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Dorchester,  Wis. 

Lucas  Nanninga,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  B.  Oldt,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Thompson 

H.  B.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  . . . Mendota 

Benj.  J.  Schirer,  A.  B.,  Teacher  High  School  Peoria 

Benj.  T.  Schwab,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary  Tokyo-fu,  Japan 

John  S.  Stamm,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Oak  Park 

Mabel  L.  Tillson,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  Chicago Naperville 

Class  of  1910. 

Lillian  Arends,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  H.  W.  Priem)  Chicago 

Florence  Erffmeyer,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary  Japan 

Lewis  Feik,  B.  A.,  Teacher Sioux  City,  la. 

W.  S.  Gamerstfelder,  B.  A.,  Minister  Columbus,  O. 

Emil  Gruetzmacher,  Ph.  B Rogers  Park 

Colin  Higgins,  B.  S.,  Teacher  High  School  . , Savannah 

John  P.  Himmel,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

R.  B.  Leedy,  B.  A.,  Minister  Bettsville,  O. 

C.  D.  Loose,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Washington,  la. 

Andrew  J.  Mattill,  B.  S.,  Supt.  Schools Sacred  Heart,  Minn. 

E.  J.  Miller,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  High  School Savannah 

H.  W.  Priem,  B.  S.,  Physician  Chicago 

C.  I.  Roller,  B.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  University  Chicago Chicago 

G.  H.  Roller,  B.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  University  Chicago  Chicago 

W.  W.  Schirmer,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  Horton,  Kans. 

Lena  M.  Schroeder,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  E.  Sehmalzried)  ....  New  York  City 

Clinton  F.  Smith,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Audubon,  la. 

A.  D.  Stauffacher,  B.  A.,  Missionary Tokio,  Japan 

D.  Yaubel,  Ph.  B 

Lewis  G.  Weide,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Alden,  Kans. 

Class  of  1911. 

i 

Jerry  Behrns,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary Shen  Chow  fu,  China 

Edward  F.  Brand,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Worthington,  Minn. 

Rennie  Bushweiler,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Wheeler,  Wis. 

M.  C.  Elmer,  B.  S.,  Professor  Fargo  College Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

H.  Feucht,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  Montpelier,  Fla. 
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Elsie  H.  Giese,  A.  B.,  Teacher  High  School  Dallas  City 

Elmer  D.  Graper,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Bradley  Polytechnic  School,  Peoria 

H.  A.  Kellerman,  A.  B.,  Minister Pelham  Center,  Ont. 

C.  H.  Kohlander,  B.  L.,  Minister Wauzeka,  Wis. 

Ada  B.  Leffler,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  E.  D.  Graper) Peoria 

Henry  A.  Lipp,  B.  S.,  Teacher  High  School Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Ira  Oertli,  B.  S.,  Teacher  , Alton 

Benj.  A.  Piper,  B.  L.,  Lawyer  Bridgeport 

W.  E.  Schilling,  A.  B.,  Minister  Butternut,  Wis. 

Elmer  Schmalzried,  A.  B.,  Medical  Student,  Columbia  University,  N.  ¥. 

Mark  Schmidt,  B.  S Naperville 

S.  E.  Schrader,  A.  B.,  Minister Shakespeare,  Ont. 

Netta  A.  Sehutz,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  Decatur,  Ind. 

Yelma  Seeder,  B.  A.,  Teacher  High  School Pipe  Stone,  Minn. 

A.  E.  Teichman,  B.  S.,  Merchant  Aurora 

Lulu  Umbach,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  A.  E.  Jahn)  Perham,  Minn. 

Alice  Yoegelein,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  High  School Lewiston 

C.  B.  Wahl,  A.  B.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 

W.  L.  Zabel,  A.  B.,  Minister Manehester,  Kan. 

Class  of  1912. 

I.  L.  Baumgartner,  A.  B 

Effie  Berger,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Jacksonville 

Edith  Mae  Broadbooks,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  Earl  L.  King) . . .Belgaum,  India 

Maybe!  e Danuser,  B.  L.,  Teacher  Beading,  Mich. 

E.  S.  Faust,  B.  S.,  Minister  Detroit,  Mich. 

Herbert  S.  Frank,  B.  S.,  Minister Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Alexander  R.  Freeman,  B.  A.,  Boys'  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

C.  F.  Gackeler,  B.  A.,  Minister  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Judson  Gamertsfelder,  B.  A Naperville 

Esther  Hatz,  B.  L.,  at  home  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 

A.  E.  Hemmer,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Somerville,  Ind. 

A.  M.  Holtzman,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Ligonier,  Ind. 

Harry  J.  Kolb,  B.  S.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  . . . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  A.  Lang,  B.  A.,  Minister  Marion,  0. 

Ralph  W.  Loose,  B.  A.,  Minister  Markle,  Ind. 

P.  M.  Mattill,  B.  S.,  Medical  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 
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Newton  L.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Mellen,  Wis. 

EL  E.  Mueller,  B.  A.,  Minister Racine,  Minn. 

George  C.  Pullman,  B.  A.,  Minister  Rochester,  Ind. 

F.  A.  Render,  B.  A.,  Minister  Highland  Park 

G.  L.  Schaller,  B.  A.,  Student  E.  T.  S : . . . Naperville,  111. 

H.  Schrammel,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Aurora,  Minn. 

Franklin  C.  Schwartz,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Barnum,  Minn. 

I.  L.  Schweitzer,  B.  A.,  Minister  Graymont 

H.  Trautman,  M.  A.,  Teacher  Casey 

Elizabeth  Turner,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Elmhurst 

Arnold  A.  Yieth,  B.  S.,  Teacher Elkhart,  Ind. 

Belle  Yoegelein,  B.  A.,  A.  M Berkeley,  Cal. 

H.  W.  Yoight,  B.  A.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Class  of  1913. 

Wm.  F.  Blumer,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Luverne,  Minn. 

E.  H.  Brunemeier,  B.  S.,  53  Middle  Divinity,  University  of 

Chicago  Chicago 

H.  C.  Brunemeier,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

E.  E.  Draeger,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

J.  U.  Elmer,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Paxton 

F.  H.  Feik,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

R.  W.  Feik,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Lamoille 

Edna  Geister,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Elgin 

E.  A.  Geister,  B.  L.,  Law  School,  5125  Kimbark  Ave Chicago 

Wm.  E.  Grote,  B.  L.,  E.  T.  S % Naperville 

H.  W.  Hanneman,  B.  S Naperville 

M.  0.  Herman,  A.  B.,  Minister Cicero,  Ind. 

J.  R.  Hoch,  A.  B 

Florence  Hoopes,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  H.  W.  Stauffacher)  . . Whiting,  Ind. 
A.  L.  Horn,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

G.  H.  Kellerman,  B.  S.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Viola  Knoche,  A.  B.,  A.  M Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Esther  Lang,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Kellerman)  ...Pelham  Center,  Ont. 

H.  A.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Physical  Director Naperville 

Cora  A.  Minch,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Bruemeier)  Chicago 

Edna  Oertli,  A.  B.,  Teacher Groton,  S.  D. 

Edward  A.  Pauli,  B.  S 
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Leila  Renner,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Lexington 

F.  W.  Schendel,  A.  B.,  Minister  Morristown,  Minn. 

J.  J.  Schmidt,  A.  B South  Germantown,  Wis. 

R.  K.  Schwab,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

O.  D.  Swank,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

G.  F.  Wagner,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Culbertson,  Neb. 

C.  B.  Wilming,  A.  B.,  Minister Lawrence,  Kans. 

Class  of  1914. 

C.  L.  Allen,  B.  A.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 

W.  A.  Barnhope,  B.  A.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Hugo  A.  Bernhardt,  B.  A.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Fred  L.  ‘Biester,  B.  A.,  Teacher  High  School Naperville 

Clara  Bleck,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  North- 

Western  College Naperville 

Elmer  H.  Bosshardt,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Morris,  Minn. 

Howard  F.  Cook,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Morrison 

Sadie  Daeschner,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Sheldon 

Ralph  F.  Doescher,  B.  A.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Herbert  E.  Eberhardt,  B.  A.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Benj.  H.  Griesemer,  B.  S.,  Teacher Sisseton,  S.  Dak. 

W.  P.  Hiebenthal,  B.  S.,  Teacher Benson,  Minn. 

Fred  Hill,  B.  S.,  Teacher Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

Ed.  Hirschman,  B.  A Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Elsie  Jaeck,  B.  A Naperville 

Maude  Kerston,  B.  A.,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago 

Chicago 

Fred  W.  Kirn,  B.  A.,  Minister Flint,  Mich. 

Ed.  J.  Lubach,  B.  A.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Alice  Meier,  B.  A.,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Ena  Oertli,  B.  A.,  Teacher Ellendale,  N.  Dak. 

Esther  Platz,  B.  A.,  Teacher Industry 

Erma  Ritzenthaler,  B.  A Prairie  View 

Orrin  F.  Schmidt,  B.  L.,  Teacher  Rogers,  Mich. 

Reuben  I.  Seder,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Olivia,  Minn. 

George  Seitz,  B.  A.  . . Naperville 

Paul  Speicher,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Knoxville 

H.  W.  Stauffacher,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Whiting,  Ind. 
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Oliver  Troxel,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Litchfield,  Minn. 

Allen  G.  Umbreit,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Sycamore 

Jesse  H.  Wichman,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Mendota 

H.  A.  Winkelman,  B.  S.,  Student  University  of  Illinois.  ..  .Urbana 

Victor  W.  Zieske,  B.  S.,  Teacher Pelican  Rapids,  Minn. 

Whole  Number  of  Alumni. 

Ladies  146 

Gentlemen  391 

Total  537 

Number  of  Alumni  Living. 

Ladies  . : 128 

Gentlemen  362 


Total 


490 
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ALPHABETICAL  REGISTER  OF  THE  ALUMNI. 


Albig,  Orville  M >06 

Allen,  C.  L '14 

Alstadt,  G.  E *09 

Arends,  Lillian  M ’10 

Arlen,  Henry  *77 

Attig,  Chester *08 

Augenstein,  J.  C *74 

Augustine,  A.  B ’79 

Averill,  E.  W ’88 

Baker,  Warren  A *02 

Baldwin,  E.  B *85 

Ballou,  Mae  E *00 

Ballou,  R.  B *86 

Barnard,  Elizabeth  .......  ’85 

Barnard,  Rose  A *06 

Barnhope,  W.  A *14 

Bast,  August  *02 

Bauernfeind,  Susan  M.  ...  ’99 

Baumgartner,  S.  H ’87 

Baumgartner,  I.  L *12 

Beck,  John  M ’09 

Beckman,  Mattie  ’86 

Behner,  P.  G ’00 

Behrns,  Jerry  *11 

Bechtel,  H.  C ’87 

Bell,  Allie  M ’83 

Belmont,  Blanche  ’90 

Benkleman,  W.  F *83 

Berger,  Effie  *12 

Bernhardt,  Hugo  A *14 

Beyers,  Laura  M ’84 

Beyrer,  C.  C ’72 

Biester,  Fred  L *14 

Birr,  W.  E ’01 

Bleck,  Clara  *14 

Blumer,  W.  F ’18 


Bohlander,  J.  J ’02 

Boiler,  Chas.  F ’05 

Bosshardt,  Elmer  H *14 

Bower,  Lester  L *05 

Bowman,  C.  B.  m\{ *96 

Boyer,  C *07 

Brand,  J.  H *90 

Brand,  Ed.  F *11 

Breasted,  J.  H.  *90 

Breish,  J.  H *94 

Breithaupt,  E.  C *87 

Britzius,  H.  A *95 

Broadbooks,  R.  M *08 

Broadbooks,  Edith  Mae ....  *12 

Brunemeier,  E.  H *13 

Brunemeier,  H.  C *13 

Bucks,  Chas.  A *67 

Bucks,  Mary  S *83 

Buscho,  Augusta  *08 

Bushweiler,  R *11 

Butts,  Ida  M *80 

Butzbach,  Albert  *04 

Caton,  William  *84 

Cawelti,  G.  P *96 

Chinn,  Libbie  *69 

Clymer,  W.  E *87 

Cody,  Hiram  S *75 

Cody,  Hope  R *88 

Cody,  Rose  *75 

Cody,  Arthur  B *79 

Cook,  Howard  F *14 

Crampton,  Mae  I *80 

Courier,  G.  F *05 

Daeschner,  August  *95 

Daeschner,  R.  T *09 

Daeschner,  Sadie  *14 
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Dahlem,  Carrie  *84 

Danuser,  Leila  *06 

Danuser,  Maybelle  '12 

Davis,  Melissa  *67 

Deetz,  C.  E '09 

Degenkolb,  G.  J '04 

Dennstedt,  Lucinda  '09 

Devitt,  Alda  '09 

Devitt,  I.  K ; ...  '80 

Dexter,  Etta  '80 

Dickenson,  L.  E '86 

Diller,  Adam  E 'OS 

Dillman,  Amanda  J '71 

Doescher,  Ralph  F '14 

Draeger,  Erwin '13 

Dreisbach,  Emma  G '82 

Dreisbach,  B.  F '66 

Dreisbach,  C.  H '78 

Dreisbach,  Mattie  H '67 

Duel,  R '07 

Eberhardt,  Herbert  E '14 

Ehlers,  Jacob  H '03 

Elfrink,  Adelaide  B '99 

Elfrink,  Anna  D '93 

Elfrink,  B.  F '98 

Elmer,  J.  U '13 

Elmer,  M.  C '11 

Ernst,  Etta  L '03 

Erffmeyer,  Florence  '10 

Erffmeyer,  E.  E '07 

Ewing,  Myron  J '76 

Faust,  E.  S '12 

Feik,  F.  H '13 

Feik,  R.  W '13 

Feik,  Lewis  W '10 

Ferner,  J.  W '73 

Ferner,  O.  A '95 

Feucht,  Jacob  G '06 

Feucht,  Herman  '11 


Fidder,  J.  G '88 

Finkbeiner,  Thos '94 

Foran,  Mary  E '71 

Fouser,  A.  R.  "79 

Fox,  D.  F '87 

Fox,  Edith  L '02 

Frank,  Nellie  E '03 

Frank,  Herbert  '12 

Franzke,  A.  A '07 

Franzke,  John  J '02 

Franzke,  H.  A '99 

Freeman,  A.  R '12 

Fry,  Moses  C '82 

Gackeler,  C.  F '12 

Gamertsf elder,  S.  J '78 

Gamertsfelder,  Carrie  '93 

Gamertsfelder,  Mary  '93 

Gamertsfelder,  W.  H '93 

Gamertsfelder,  W.  S '10 

Gamertsfelder,  Mabel  '07 

Gamertsfelder,  Carl '09 

Gamertsfelder,  Judson  ....  '12 

Gascoigne,  Stephen  '68 

Gasser,  Geo.  C '91 

Geister,  E.  A '13 

Geister,  Edna  '13 

George,  Edwin  '08 

Gibson,  Ethel  '03 

Giese,  J.  A '94 

Giese,  Elsie  H '11 

Gingrich,  Felix  M '98 

Gloege,  E.  E '08 

Gocker,  Marie  '09 

Goldspohn,  Albert  '75 

Good,  Nellie  '79 

Goodrich,  H.  H '76 

Goodrich,  Ida  T '75 

Goodrich,  Irving  '81 

Goodrich,  Jennie  '80 
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Granger,  Luella  Y.  . . . 

. ...  '02 

Graper,  E.  D 

. ...  HI 

Graunke,  Harry  

....’08 

Gress,  R.  L 

....  ’03 

Griebenow,  H.  E 

....’05 

Griesemer,  Benj.  H.  . . 

....’14 

Griswold,  Lida  A 

....’84 

Gross,  A.  W 

....’09 

Grote,  W.  E 

....’13 

Gruetzmacher,  Emil  A. 

HO 

Guelich,  H.  D 

. ...  ’97 

Gunther,  W.  C 

’04 

Haef  ele,  Augustus  . . . . 

. ...  ’77 

Hager,  E.  C 

. ...  '67 

Hager,  Ella  E 

. ...  ’69 

Haines,  Cora  L 

. ...  ’88 

Haines,  D.  M 

. ...  ’81 

Haines,  Ellen  S 

. ...  ’88 

Haines,  T.  L 

. ...  ’72 

Haist,  A.  B 

. ...  '94 

Haist,  A.  Y 

. ...  ’87 

Hallwachs,  W.  C 

. ...  ’01 

Hiebenthal,  W.  P 

. ...  ’14 

Haman,  J.  W 

. . . . ’01 

Hanna,  Mary  L 

. ...  ’75 

Hannah,  Emma  ........ 

....’76 

Hanneman,  H.  W 

....’13 

Harter,  T.  L 

’07 

Harter,  Elva  M 

. ...  ’01 

Hatz,  C 

. ...  >76 

Hatz,  Ida  

. ...  '02 

Hatz,  Esther  

. ...  ’12 

Hauch,  S.  M 

....’97 

Hazelton,  C.  N 

....’72 

Heebner,  S.  K 

....’85 

Heidner,  Ella  M 

....’85 

Heidner,  Mamie  E 

....’95 

Heilman,  Frank  W.  . . . 

....’02 

Heininger,  Louis  

. ....  ’87 

Heilman,  John  J '98 

Hemmer,  A.  E H2 

Hendricks,  H.  H '01 

Herman,  M.  O ’13 

Hertel,  J.  A ’92 

Herzog,  Felix  F ’06 

Hetche,  Chas ’02 

Hielscher,  J.  A *88 

Hilgenfeld,  S.  F '08 

Hill,  Fred  '14 

Hillman,  C.  F '93 

Himmel,  Edward  *09 

Himmel,  John  P HO 

Higgins,  D.  F.  *74 

Higgins,  Colin  HO 

Hirschman,  C.  A . ; '07 

Hirschman,  Ed H4 

Hobart,  Chas.  H '76 

Hoch,  Jno H3 

Holcomb,  R.  H *81 

Hodges,  Bessie  A '80 

Holtzman,  A.  M H2 

Hoopes,  Florence  H3 

Horn,  A.  L H3 

Huber,  W.  H '09 

Huebner,  S.  H '85 

Huelster,  A.  H '80 

Huddle,  W.  D >87 

• Hunter,  Belle  C '83 

Husser,  Milton  G '04 

Hyde,  Cora  P ’79 

Ingalls,  G.  R ’05 

Iwan,  Clara  M '95 

Jaeck,  Elsie H4 

Jones,  Mollie  L ’78 

Kammerer,  Anna '99 

Keiper,  Kezzie  ..'82 

Keiper,  Lizzie  ’77 

Keiser,  Edmund  E *06 
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Keller,  Winnifred  D *02 

Kellerman,  G.  H ’13 

Kellerman,  H.  A 'll 

Kelhofer,  Ernst  '03 

Kerston,  Maude  '14 

Kiekhoefer,  Luella  E '01 

Kiekhoefer,  Mayme  '01 

Kiekhoefer,  Lillian  '04 

Kiekhoefer,  W.  H '04 

Kimmel,  G.  B '97 

Kirn,  Fred  W '14 

Kirn,  G.  J '86 

Kirn,  Gerald  . . '09 

Kletzing,  H.  F '79 

Kletzing,  J.  F '79 

Kletzing,  M.  Naomi  '82 

Kletzing,  U.  B '82 

Kletzing,  E.  L '88 

Klopp,  J.  J '88 

Kliphardt,  Chas.  F '04 

Knecht,  L.  E '86 

Knickerbocker,  Alden  '97 

Knight,  Luther  '02 

Knight,  Naomi  '85 

Knobel,  Mary  A '67 

Knobel,  G.  C '70 

Knoche,  Viola '13 

Koch,  Christina  '99 

Koch,  Peter  '88 

Kolander,  C.  II '11 

Kolb,  J.  Harry  '12 

Krahl,  W.  F '76 

Kramer,  H.  A '88 

Krienke,  G.  J '99 

Krueger,  W.  W '09 

Krug,  A.  A '08 

Lamale,  C.  E . '07 

Lang,  C.  A ..'12 

Lang,  Esther '13 


Larck,  F.  A '84 

Lauver,  Fannie  '08 

Leedy,  R.  B '10 

Leffler,  Ada  B '11 

Lenhardt,  Lena  M '05 

Lerch,  Emma  L '90 

Lerch,  W.  L '87 

Lewis,  Carrie  N '78 

Lindemann,  C.  W.  A '83 

Lipp,  H.  A '11 

Litt,  J.  G '86 

Loose,  Clarence  D '10 

Loose,  Ralph  W '12 

Lubach,  Ed  J '14 

Luehring,  F.  W '05 

Lundy,  Jennie  '79 

Luce,  T.  Claire  '83 

Manbeck,  Ida  V.  '78 

Marker,  A.  W '07 

Marsh,  Elizabeth  F '76 

Mather,  Zillia  '88 

Mattill,  Andrew  J '10 

Mattill,  P.  M '12 

Mayer,  P.  S '07 

Maves,  C.  E '05 

McGregor,  Duncan '73 

McHose,  Edwin  D '01 

Meek,  Rose  R '79 

Meek,  S.  R '88 

Meier,  Alice '14 

Messner,  Mary  '84 

Meyer,  G.  C '94 

Michael.  J.  W '87 

Miller,  E.  E '96 

Miller,  Hattie  C '87 

Miller,  Walter  J '98 

Miller,  G.  W '93 

Miller,  Edwin  J '10 

Miller,  H.  A '13 
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Miller,  Newton  . '12 

Minch,  Lora  C '03 

Minch,  Cora '13 

Mueller,  H.  E '12 

Muerner,  Emma  C '85 

Muerner,  Laura  E '89 

Muerner,  Henry  L ’99 

Murray,  Maria  E ’70 

Murray,  Thos *78 

Naegli,  Frank ’02 

Nanninga,  Lucas  *09 

Nash,  W.  W '07 

Nauman,  Chae '72 

Nauman,  Geo.  P ’94 

Nauman,  H.  C '94 

Naumann,  W.  L '99 

Neiswender,  Susie  '72 

Neitz,  Frank  C '88 

Nickel,  E.  J '07 

Nichols,  J.  L '80 

Niederhauser,  Alice  '08 

Niederhauser,  E.  W '01 

Nonnamaker,  M.  E '96 

Nonnamaker,  W.  A '05 

Norbury,  Alice  M '83 

Oertli,  Edna  '13 

Oertli,  Ira  '11 

Oertli,  Ena '14 

Oldt,  W.  B '09 

Oliver,  E.  J '97 

Orth,  L.  L '00 

Ostroth,  D.  C '04 

Oyer,  J.  F ’95 

Pahlman,  Ida  M '87 

Patterson,  Maggie  J '86 

Pauli,  E.  A '13 

Peebles,  Agnes  H '06 

Penticoff,  O.  U '03 

Peter,  W.  W '04 


Pfeiffer,  Rose  K ’83 

Piper,  Benj.  A 'll 

Plantikow,  Herman  '88 

Platz,  Esther  '14 

Pratt,  Laura  A '66 

Powell,  H.  C '02 

Priem,  Harry  '10 

Pullman,  Geo.  C '12 

Ranck,  C.  E '99 

Ranck,  Elmina  E '99 

Ranney,  Eldon  '93 

Rarey,  C.  D '03 

Rassweiler,  C.  F '69 

Rassweiler,  G.  F '97 

Rassweiler,  H.  H '68 

Rassweiler,  J.  K '68 

Raymer,  H.  S '81 

Reik,  S.  A '00 

Reinhart,  J.  w '79 

Render,  F.  A '12 

Renner,  Leila '13 

Rich,  F.  K '05 

Rich,  Laura  '02 

Rickenbrode,  E.  C '86 

Rickli,  Arthur  '03 

Rife,  E.  E '94 

Rilling,  J.  H '96 

Rilling,  W.  B '90 

Ritzenthaler,  Irma '14 

Rohland,  Anna  M '67 

Roller,  C.  I '10 

Roller,  G.  H '10 

Ross,  W:  F '88 

Sasseen,  David  '74 

Schaefer,  J.  C '96 

Schafer,  J.  W '05 

Schaeffer,  H.  B '09 

Schaller,  G.  L '12 

Schendel,  F. ' W '13 
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Schilling,  W.  E 'll 

Schirer,  Benj.  F '09 

Schlafer,  Geo.  E '06 

Schirmer,  W.  W '10 

Schluter,  H.  C '91 

Schlosstein,  J.  F '78 

Schmidt,  J.  J '13 

Schmidt,  Mark  E 'll 

Schmidt,  Orrin  F '14 

Schmucker,  I.  J ...  '87 

Schneider,  Geo.  H '78 

Schneider,  Henry  '77 

Schneider,  J.  C '85 

Schneider,  J.  F.  D '04 

Schneider,  S.  F '85 

Schneller,  Ella  M '05 

Schoedinger,  Fred  H '99 

Schoenleben,  M '93 

Schrader,  S.  E '11 

Schrammel,  H '12 

Schroeder,  Lena  M '10 

Schreiner,  Lizzie  B '83 

Schuermeier,  F.  C '99 

Schultz,  H.  C '85 

Schultz,  Sophia  '86 

Schultz,  W.  A '84 

Schumacher,  F.  P '95 

Schumacher,  Ferdinand  ...  '03 

Schuster,  W.  H '05 

Schutte,  W.  A '91 

Schutz,  E '07 

Schutz,  Netta  A '11 

Schwab,  Benj.  T '09 

Schwab,  R.  K '13 

Schwartz,  Frank  '12 

Schweitzer,  I.  L '12 

Seager,  F.  E '87 

Seager,  L.  H '87 

Seder,  James  I '87 


Seder,  Reuben  I '14 

Seder,  Yelma  '11 

Seegmiller,  F.  S '06 

Seibert,  W.  O '84 

Seitz,  George  '14 

Sevier,  Nannie  L '75 

Shaw,  Nettie  '78 

Shoemaker,  H.  J '79 

Shortess,  Anna  E '85 

Schott,  Ira  J '82 

Sims,  Florence  '66 

Simpson,  Bertha  E '02 

Sindlinger,  Edna  G '98 

Sindlinger,  G.  W '69 

Slick,  Bert  '01 

Smith,  Clara  '96 

Smith,  C.  F '10 

Smith,  H.  L '10 

Smith,  Chas.  A '01 

Smith,  Fannie  E '88 

Smith,  Henry  A '96 

Smith,  Mattie  E '90 

Smith,  Lucy  J '97 

Snyder,  J.  A ’88 

Sohl,  Lawrence  '04 

Spreng,  E.  M '85 

Speicher,  P.  J '08 

Speicher,  Paul '14 

Staffeld,  D.  W '04 

Stamm,  J.  S '09 

Stanard,  O.  B '81 

Stanger,  Mary  D '83 

Stanger,  S.  S '86 

Stark,  L.  J '95 

Stauffacher,  A.  D '10 

Stauffacher,  V . J '03 

Stauffacher,  S.  J '00 

Steffen,  E.  F '83 

Stettbacher,  C.  C '02 
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Stierle,  G.  A >06 

Stoll,  S.  J ’81 

Stoll,  R.  C ’03 

Story,  Sarah  S *80 

Strahler,  Milton  *08 

Straub,  H.  E.  '07 

Stauffacher,  H.  W '14 

Strom,  J.  L '93 

Strubler,  H.  H '06 

Stube,  J.  H '85 

Swank,  O.  D '13 

Tayama,  H.  M '93 

Teel,  Warren  F '00 

Teichman,  A.  E 'll 

Theiss,  Edwin  L '05 

Thompson,  Jennie  M '88 

Tillson,  Mabel  L '09 

Trautman,  Harry  '12 

Triem,  Peter  E '74 

Troeger,  J.  W '72 

Troxel,  Oliver  '14 

Turner,  Elizabeth  '12 

Uebele,  W.  C.  '02 

Umbach,  Esmerelda '02 

Umbach,  E.  M '04 

Umbach,  L.  M '77 

Umbach,  W.  H '96 

Umbach,  Lulu  '11 

Umbreit,  Allen  G '14 

Umbreit,  S.  J '98 

Utzinger,  A.  H '87 

Valentine,  Mary  '82 

Vandersall,  C.  H '97 

Vandersall,  W.  A '98 

Van  Kannell,  B.  F '99 

Vaubel,  E.  G '05 

Vaubel,  Daniel  J '10 

Vieth,  Atnold  '12 


Voegelein,  A.  H '05 

Voegelein,  Belle  '12 

Voegelein,  Alice  . '11 

Vogel,  W.  M '07 

Voight,  H.  W.  '12 

Wagner,  0.  F '13 

Wagner,  C.  W '90 

Wagner,  Lizzie  A '82 

Wagner,  Lulu '02 

Wahl,  C.  B '11 

Walker,  W.  L '83 

Waltz,  William  '80 

Wellner,  Sarah  '08 

Weide,  L.  G '10 

Wenger,  W.  L '03 

Wickel,  Susie  '96 

Wichman,  Jesse  H '14 

Wicks,  E.  C '80 

Wilming,  Chas '13 

Wing,  Daniel  H '02 

Wise,  David  O '06 

Winkelman,  H.  A '14 

Wood,  Clara  A '78 

Woodside,  Thos.  W '78 

Wurtz,  C.  J '00 

Yaggy,  L.  W '71 

Yaggy,  Florence  '99 

Yost,  Elizabeth  M '00 

Young,  Ella  . . . . * '68 

Zabel,  W.  L '11 

Zachman,  R.  H '02 

Zehnder,  J.  C '96 

Zeller,  Francis  A '06 

Ziegler,  J.  C '79 

Zieske,  Victor  W '14 

Zinser,  J.  C '81 

Zollman,  F.  W '81 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS  FOR  1915-16. 


7:30 


Botany,  Advanced’ G 

Botany,  Elementary-)*  G 

Education,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.6 
German  Philology,  Mon.,  Fri.il 

German  Literature 11 

Greek,  1st  year  7 

Latin,  Caesar  5 

Physics,  College G 

Political  Science  32 

Zoology,  Elementary  G 

Latin,  Cicero  35 


8:30 


Geometry G 

Greek,  3rd  year 7 

Logicf  6 

Physics  Laboratory  (Fri.)...G 

Psychology*  6 

Rhetoric,  Elementary  12 

Sociology  32 

Zoology,  Advanced  G 


9:30 

Chapel 


*First  Semester  only. 
fSecond  Semester  only. 


10:00 


Algebra,  1st  year  G 

Botany,  General-)*  G 

Chemistry,  Advanced  G 

Chemistry,  Organic G 

English,  1st  year 12 

English,  Sophomore  (1)  ,...G 

French,  1st  year  34 

German,  Grammar  11 

Greek,  4th  year  7 

History,  English  G 

History,  Modern  ( Academy). G 

Latin,  Virgil  5 

Literature,  American  12 

Mathematics,  Freshman  (1).G 
Zoology,  General*  G 

11:00 

Bible,  Freshman  (1)  31 

Chemistry,  Analytical  G 

Economics*  32 

English,  Freshman  (1) G 

Geology-)*  G 

Geometry,  Analytical  G 

German,  1st  year  34 

German,  2nd  year  College.  .11 

History,  Ancient  G 

Literature,  Elem.,  Eng 12 

Philosophy  6 

Surveying  G 
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1:00 


Bible,  Freshman  (2)  31 

Biology,  Advanced  G 

Chemistry,  General  G 

Civicsf  32 

English,  Junior  G 

English,  Sophomore  (2)  . . . .G 

History,  Adv.  Am.f  G 

History,  Modern*  G 

Latin  (Beginning)  5 

Latin,  5th  year 5 

Mathematics,  Fresh.  (2)  . . .G 
Physics,  Elementary G 


2:00 


Calculus  G 

Chemistry,  Elementary G 

Constitutional  Law* 32 

English,  1st  year 12 

English,  Freshman  (2) G 

French,  2nd  year 34 

German,  4th  year 11 

History,  Am.  Begin G 

History,  Junior G 

International  Lawf  32 


3:00 


Algebra,  2nd  year G 

Astronomy  G 

Ethicsf 6 

German,  2nd  year  34 

German,  2nd  year,  pure  ....  11 

Greek,  2nd  year  7 

History,  Sophomore G 

Physiology  G 

Rhetoric,  Elem.  (2)  12 

Hour  for  the  Following  to  be 
Determined 

Bible,  Academy  32 

Child  Psychology 6 

Economics,  Advanced  33 

Goethe  Course 11 

French,  3rd  year 34 

Greek  Literature  7 

Greek  Poets  7 

Laboratory  Periods G 


Public  Speaking  Classes  . . . .G 
German  Academy 


* First  Semester  only. 
•(•Second  Semester  only. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  BENEVOLENT  FATHER  OF  ALL, 


I.  A B 

of do  make  and  publish  this  my  last  will 


and  testament,  as  follows: 

I give  and  devise  to  the  TRUSTEES  OF  NORTHWESTERN 
COLLEGE,  and  their  successors  and  assigns  forever,  the  following 

lands  and  tenants  

(Description) in  County,  in  the  State  of 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  TRUSTEES  OF  NORTHWESTERN 

COLLEGE  the  sum  of dollars,  to  be  paid  by  my 

executor  out  of  my  estate  within months  after  my 

decease. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I hereto  subscribe  my  name  and  affix  my 

seal,  this day  of , A.  D 

(Seal)  A B 

Signed  and  acknowledged  by  the  above  named  A >. 

B , testator,  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  our 

presence,  and  signed  by  us  in  his  presence  and  at  his  request,  as 
subscribing  witnesses  to  the  foregoing  last  will  and  testament  at  the 
date  last  aforesaid. 

C D 

E F 
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CALENDAR  1915-1916. 

1916 

January  31 — Second  Semester  Begins  Monday 

February  4 — Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  Thursday 

March  17 — College  Oratorical  Contest,  Good  Prize Friday 

March  27 — Spring  Term  Begins  Monday 

April  14 — Academy  Oratorical  Contest  Elgin  Prize Friday 

April  20-24 — Easter  Recess Thursday  to  Tuesday  7:30  A.  M. 

May  12 — Freshman  Contests,  Heatherton  Prizes Friday 

May  17 — College  Day  Wednesday 

May  30 — Memorial  Day  Tuesday 

June  2 — Graduating  Exercises  of  School  of  Commerce Friday 

June  4 — Baccalaureate  Sermon  Sunday 

June  4 — Sermon  before  Graduates  of  the  Academy Sunday 

June  5 — Graduating  Exercises  of  the  School  of  Music Monday 

June  6 — Graduating  Exercises  of  the  Academy Tuesday 

June  7 — Senior  Class  Day Wednesday 

June  7 — Art  Exhibit  Wednesday 

June  7 — Annual  Commencement  Concert  Wednesday 

June  8 — Commencement  Thursday 

June  8 — Alumni  Anniversary  Thursday 

September  11-12 — Entrance  Examinations  and  Enrollment 

Monday  and  Tuesday 

September  22 — Annual  Social  and  Reception  Friday 

November  30 — Thanksgiving  Thursday 

December  15 — Close  for  Holiday  Vacation  Friday 

1917 

January  3 — Winter  Term  Begins  Wednesday  7:30  A.  M. 

January  29 — Second  Semester  Begins  Monday 

February  1 — Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  Thursday 

March  16 — College  Oratorical  Contest,  Good  Prize  Friday 

March  18 — Spring  Term  Begins  Monday 

April  5-10 — Easter  Recess Thursday  Eve  to  Tuesday  7:30  A.  M. 

April  13 — Academy  Oratorical  Contest  Friday 

May  11 — Freshman  Contests,  Heatherton  Prizes Friday 

May  17 — College  Day  Thursday 

May  30 — Memorial  Day  Wednesday 

June  7 — Commencement  Thursday 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Bishop  S.  P.  Spreng 
Rev.  J.  G.  Schwab  . 
Rev.  C.  Schneider  . . 
Rev.  J.  H.  Breish  . . . 
Rev.  H.  C.  Schluter 
Rev.  E.  M.  Spreng  . . 
Rev.  J.  R.  Niergarth 

Rev.  G.  T.  Damm  

Rev.  H.  P.  Merle  . . . 

Rev.  C.  L.  Sorg 

Wm.  Grote  

Dr.  A.  Goldspohn  . . 
Rev.  J.  G.  Ziegler  . . 

Rev.  H.  Piper  

Rev.  M.  Schoenleben 
Rev.  G.  E.  Bohner  . 
J.  C.  Breithaupt  . . . 

E.  G.  Eberhardt 

A.  Quilling  

F.  W.  Ramsey  

C.  F.  Alstedt 


ex-Officio 

. . . . Illinois  Conference 
.Wisconsin  Conference 
. . .Indiana  Conference 

Iowa  Conference 

Ohio  Conference 

. . Michigan  Conference 
. . .Canada  Conference 
.New  York  Conference 
. . . .Kansas  Conference 

Elgin,  Illinois 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Erie  Conference 

. .Nebraska  Conference 
.Minnesota  Conference 
. . .Dakota  Conference 

Berlin,  Ontario 

.Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Waterloo,  la. 


Officers  of  the  Board. 


Bishop  S.  P.  Spreng  President 

Wm.  Grote  Vice-President 

Rev.  E.  M.  Spreng  Secretary 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Executive  Committee. 

Bishop  S.  P.  Spreng.  L.  H.  Seager. 

Wm.  Grote.  Dr.  A.  Goldspohn. 

J.  G.  Schwab. 


Finance  Committee. 

A.  C.  Gegenheimer.  Thos.  Finkbeiner. 

W.  W.  Spiegler. 

Athletic  Field  Committee. 

L.  H.  Seager.  F.  W.  Umbreit. 

President  Athletic  Association. 
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THE  FACULTY. 


LAWRENCE  II.  SEAGER,  D.  D., 
President. 

Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Sacred  Literature. 
104  Sleight  St. 

GEORGE  JOHN  KIRN,  A.  M.,  PR  D., 

Dean. 

Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
145  Sleight  St. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HEIDNER,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  German. 

142  Center  Street. 

HENRY  COWLES  SMITH,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

62  Loomis  St. 

LEVI  M.  UMBACH,  A.  M, 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

101  Wright  St. 

MARION  E.  NONNAMAKER,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

66  Wright  St. 

THOMAS  FINKBEINER,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature. 
82  Columbia  Ave. 


McKENDREE  W.  COULTRAP,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
76  Columbia  Ave. 
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FACULTY— Continued. 


CHARLES  B.  BOWMAN,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 
Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science. 

66  Loomis  St. 

ORVILLE  M.  ALBIG,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
On  Indefinite  Leave  of  Absence. 

CHESTER  J.  ATTIG,  Ph.  B., 

Principal  of  the  Academy. 

Professor  of  History. 

131  Columbia  Ave. 

HERBERT  S.  HOLLOPETER,  Ph.  B.,  S.  T.  B.,  A.  M, 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 
93  Webster  St. 

CLARA  BLECK,  B.  A, 

Dean  of  Women, 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

45  Wright  St. 

BELLE  VOEGELEIN, 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
137  Wright  St. 

TO  BE  APPOINTED. 

Associate  Professor  of  English, 

ELIZABETH  J.  HOEFMAN, 

Professor  of  Home  Economics 
30  Loomis  St. 

MARY  S.  BUCKS,  M.  L., 

Associate  Professor  of  English. 

115  Wright  St. 
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FACULTY— Continued. 


EDWARD  N.  HIMMEL,  B.  S., 
Associate  Professor  in  Science. 

126  Loomis  St. 

EDWARD  E.  DOMM,  B.  A.,  B.  D., 

Associate  Professor  in  German  and  Latin. 

175  Chicago  Ave. 

AUGUST  CHARLES  GEGENHEIMER, 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Professor  of  Commercial  Branches. 

84  Wright  St. 

J.  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE, 

Director  of  the  School  of  Music. 

Professor  Piano,  Organ,  Harmony. 

67  Columbia  Ave. 

LOUISE  BURTON, 

Instructor  in  Voice. 

76  Columbia  Ave. 

MILDRED  BROWN, 

Instructor  in  Violin,  Musical  History  and  Theory. 

JOHN  J.  NEITZ, 

Instructor  of  Band  Instruments. 

* 137  Brainerd  St. 

MRS.  HELEN  HAWLEY  WILLIAMSON. 
Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

C.  M.  OSBORNE, 

Physical  Director. 

185  Center  St. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


L.  H.  SEAGER,  D.  D., 
President. 

G.  J.  KIRN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Dean. 

CLARA  BLECK,  A.  B., 

Dean  of  Women. 

M.  E.  NONNAMAKER,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 
Secretary  of  Faculty. 

THOS.  FINKBEINER,  A.  M.,  B.  D., 

Registrar. 

CHESTER  J.  ATTIG,  A.  B., 
Principal  of  the  Academy. 

A.  C.  GEGENHEIMER, 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

EDITH  M.  RYTHER 
Librarian. 

47  Jefferson  Ave. 

L.  M.  UMBACH,  A.  M., 

Curator  of  Museum. 

F.  W.  UMBREIT, 

Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 


Entrance  and  Classification — College. 

G.  J.  Kirn,  Thos.  Finkbeiner, 

M.  E.  Nonnamaker, 

Entrance  and  Classification — Academy. 

Mary  S.  Bucks. 

Curriculum. 

Thos.  Finkbeiner. 

L.  M.  Urnbach. 

Catalogue  and  Bulletin. 

M.  E.  Nonnamaker, 

C.  J.  Attig.  H.  S.  Hollopeter. 

C.  B.  Bowman. 

Scholarships. 

Thos.  Finkbeiner, 

M.  E.  Nonnamaker. 

Lectures  and  Entertainments. 

C.  B.  Bowman, 

E.  N.  Himmel. 

Library. 


C.  J.  Attig, 

G.  J.  Kirn, 

L.  H.  Seager, 
G.  J.  Kirn, 


G.  J.  Kirn, 

M.  W.  Coultrap, 

M.  E.  Nonnamaker, 
C.  B.  Bowman, 


Belle  Yoegelein. 

Rooms. 

H.  S.  Hollopeter. 

Athletics. 


H.  S.  Hollopeter, 
C.  B.  Bowman 
Clara  Bleck, 
C.  J.  Attig, 


E.  E.  Domm. 

Forensic  Committee. 

H.  S.  Hollopeter, 

E.  N.  Himmel. 

Dates  for  College  Events. 

M.  E.  Nonnamaker. 

Alumni  Employment  Bureau. 

C.  J.  Attig. 
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North-Western  College. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 


North-Western  College  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  Christian  education  demand  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of.  institutions  of  higher 
learning  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  honor  of  having 
taken  the  initiative  toward  its  establishment  belongs  to 
the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 
At  its  annual  session  in  the  spring  of  1861,  this  Confer- 
ence adopted  a resolution  inviting  the  Wisconsin,  the  In- 
diana, and  the  Iowa  Conferences  to  unite  in  the  founding 
of  a college,  which  should  be  duly  equipped  for  the  prose- 
cution of  collegiate  work.  These  Conferences  responded 
cordially  and  joined  in  the  movement.  A commission, 
consisting  of  twelve  members  and  representing  the  Illi- 
nois and  the  Wisconsin  Conferences,  held  a meeting  at 
Plainfield,  Illinois,  April  30,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  organization  of  a Board  of  Trustees,  and  to 
secure  the  incorporation  of  the  projected  institution.  By 
resolution  it  was  decided  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
should  consist  of  twenty-three  members,  as  follows  : 
Seven  from  the  Illinois  Conference,  seven  from  the  Wis- 
consin Conference,  five  from  the  Indiana  Conference  and 
four  from  the  Iowa  Conference.  This  plan  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  one  of  equal  representation,  so  far 
as  the  Conferences  are  concerned. 
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Although  this  was  at  a time  when  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  seemed  to  paralyze  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise, 
as  well  as  the  financial  resources  of  the  country,  circum- 
stances favored  the  undertaking.  The  village  of  Plain- 
field  offered  to  donate  a college  site,  including  a fine  and 
spacious  building  then  in  the  course  of  erection.  The  of- 
fer was  accepted  and  the  new  institution  named  Plain- 
field  College.  The  organization  having  been  effected,  it 
was  decided  to  open  the  institution  immediately,  and  the 
Preparatory  School  began  its  work  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  with  three  teachers  and  an  encouraging  number  of 
students.  The  teachers  of  the  first  year  were  John  Rodes, 
A.  M. ; John  Miller,  A.  B.,  and  Miss  C.  M.  Harlacher.  Rev. 
Augustine  A.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Greensburg  Sem- 
inary, Greensburg,  Ohio,  who  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  in  the  fall  of  1862,  became  the  first  president 
of  the  institution. 

As  the  patronage  of  the  school  soon  extended  over  sev- 
eral states,  the  name  4 ‘ Plainfield  College”  was  deemed  to 
be  too  local ; hence  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1864,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed 
to  North-Western  College.  Unfortunately  the  village  of 
Plainfield  was  located  at  some  distance  from  a railway 
line  at  that  time,  which  it  was  soon  discovered  wrould  be 
a serious  drawback  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
institution.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  secure  a more 
advantageous  location  for  the  school.  In  1870  the  college 
was  removed  from  Plainfield  to  Naperville,  Illinois,  its 
present  favorable  location.  This  place  having  donated 
grounds  of  about  eight  acres,  and  $25,000  in  money,  a fine 
and  substantial  college  building,  consisting  of  a main 
part,  71x46  feet,  five  stories  high,  and  a wing,  58x46  feet. 
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three  stories  high,  was  erected  and  opened  for  school  pur- 
poses in  the  fall  of  1870.  This  change  proved  of  such 
advantage  to  the  school  as  to  mark  an  epoch  in  its  history. 

New  departments  of  instruction  were  added  from  time 
to  time  as  the  progress  of  the  institution  seemed  to  require 
them.  In  1871  the  department  of  Fine  Arts  was  opened, 
and  the  Commercial  department  the  following  year.  Music 
received  considerable  attention  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  school,  which  gradually  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a regular  department  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
More  recently  this  has  been  entirely  reorganized,  and 
now  forms  a strong  and  well  equipped  School  of  Music. 
In  1876  Union  Biblical  Institute  was  opened,  which,  al- 
though having  its  distinct  organization,  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  College  as  to  be  easily  regarded  as  its 
theological  department. 

In  1890  a new  four  story  building,  71x41  feet,  was 
added  as  a south  wing ; and  the  main  building  throughout 
renovated  and  improved.  Steam  heating  and  electric 
lighting  were  introduced  and  the  entire  equipment  thor- 
oughly modernized.  The  laboratories  were  enlarged  and 
suitably  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  re- 
agents. The  Museum  was  given  more  room  and  the  col- 
lections were  greatly  increased.  A splendid  Herbarium 
was  created,  which  has  grown  into  very  creditable  pro- 
portions. The  Library  was  transferred  to  enlarged  quar- 
ters, and  made  more  serviceable  in  all  departments  of  in- 
struction. 

In  1901  a handsome  Gymnasium  building  100x60  feet, 
two  stories  high — a gift  of  the  late  Professor  J.  L.  Nichols, 
A.  M. — was  erected  and  added  to  the  general  outfit  of 
the  college.  Professor  Nichols  was  an  honored  alumnus 
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of  this  institution,  and  for  a number  of  years  the  efficient 
principal  of  its  Commercial  department.  The  building 
forms  a fitting  memorial  to  the  thoughtful  generosity  and 
abiding  interest  of  this  noble  and  illustrious  son  of  his 
Alma  Mater. 

In  1908  two  fine,  large  buildings  were  completed — a 
Library  and  Science  Hall.  The  Library  building,  75x62 
feet,  three  stories  high,  is  the  gift  of  that  well  known 
and  honored  philanthropist,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  of 
New  York  City;  and  the  Science  Hall,  96x75  feet,  four 
stories  high,  comes  from  another  illustrious  alumnus  of 
this  institution,  Dr.  Albert  Goldspohn  of  Chicago.  North- 
Western  College  is  justly  proud  of  her  alumni,  who  are 
not  only  rising  to  distinction  in  their  respective  profes- 
sions but  who  in  their  success  do  not  forget  their  Alma 
Mater. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  heating  of  the  en- 
tire group  of  buildings,  a central  power  house  was  erected 
and  supplied  with  the  very  best  new  boilers  and  heating 
appliances.  In  material  and  general  plan  of  construction 
this  building  is  in  harmony  with  the  other  buildings  on 
the  campus,  recently  erected.  The  entire  equipment  of 
the  institution  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  best 
schools  of  similar  character  in  the  land. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
college  has  been  increased  by  $200,000,  thus  placing  the 
institution  on  a splendid  financial  basis.  This  growth 
in  financial  resources  and  material  equipment  is  highly 
gratifying  and  points  to  a promising  future. 

North-Western  College  stands  for  Christian  education 
in  the  best  and  broadest  sense.  In  an  age  produced  by 
civilization  no  apology  is  needed  for  emphasis  upon 
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“Christian”  in  higher  education.  The  aim  is  to  produce 
sound  scholarship,  and  genuine  nobility  of  character.  The 
purpose  of  education  is  life  rather  than  livelihood,  hence 
implies  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  mental,  moral 
and  physical  powers  of  the  student.  While  laboring  to 
inspire  a vigorous  intellectual  activity,  the  college  en- 
deavors to  foster  a healthy  Christian  life  and  spirit,  and 
recognizes  in  the  blending  of  these  elements  the  crown- 
ing excellency  of  its  important  work. 

CHARTER. 

The  following  charter  was  adopted  in  1876: 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Trustees  incorporated  under  a special 
law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  approved  and  in  force  February  15,  1865, 
and  entitled  “An  act  to  incorporate  North-Western  College, ” have 
given  their  unanimous  consent  that  said  corporation  may  become 
incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  said  State  entitled  “An  act  concerning  corporations  not  for  pe- 
cuniary profit,  ’ 1 as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  said  General  As- 
sembly entitled  “An  act  to  revise  the  law  in  relation  to  universities, 
colleges,  academies  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  ’ } approved 
March  24,  1873,  and  in  force  July  1,  1874. 

Therefore,  we,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  members  of  said  Board  of  Trustees,  desiring  to  associate  our- 
selves in  order  that  said  corporation  may  become  incorporated  under 
the  provisions  of  the  general  law  of  Illinois  as  aforesaid,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a corporation  not  for  pecuniary  profit,  pur- 
suant to  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
hereinbefore  referred  to,  do  hereby  certify  and  state  that  the  name 
and  title  by  which  said  corporation  shall  be  known  in  law  is  “Trus- 
tees of  Northwestern  College.” 

That  the  particular  business  and  objects  for  which  it  is  formed 
are  to  own,  control  and  manage  the  property  and  affairs  of  the 
corporation,  including  the  institution  of  learning  now  located  at 
Naperville  in  said  state  and  named  and  styled  “North-Western  Col- 
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lege  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America, 39  with  its 
various  departments,  as  the  same  now  or  hereafter  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

That  the  number  of  Trustees  shall  be  fifteen,  seven  of  whom 
shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  of  the 
corporation,  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board;  that  the  President  of 
the  College  shall  be  ex-officio  one  of  said  trustees,  and  that  the  re- 
maining fourteen  shall  be  elected  as  provided  for  by  the  by-laws. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
February,  1894,  the  following  resolutions,  relative  to  an 
amendment  to  the  charter,  were  passed : 

Whereas,  The  interests,  of  North-Western  College  lo- 
cated at  Naperville,  111.,  require  that  a change  be  made  in 
its  articles  of  corporation,  in  order  to  increase  its  num- 
ber of  Trustees;  therefore,  be  it 

1.  Resolved,  That  that  provision  in  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation or  charter  of  this  corporation,  to-wit,  (Trus- 
tees of  North-Western  College,)  which  provides  that  the 
number  of  trustees  shall  be  fifteen,  shall  be  changed  so 
as  to  read  “that  the  number  of  trustees  shall  be  twenty- 
two,  twelve  of  whom  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  all  business  of  the  corporation  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Board.’ ’ Further 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  charter  of  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion shall  be  changed  and  modified  so  as  to  provide  there- 
in that  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Evangelical  Association 
(to  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Bishops),  shall  be,  ex- 
officio,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  corpora- 
tion. His  term  of  office  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Conference  Trustees. 

These  resolutions  having  been  duly  ratified  by  the  Con- 
ferences connected  with  the  College,  the  required  cer- 
tificate was  filed  with  the  proper  officer  in  February, 
1895,  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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LOCATION. 


North-Western  College  is  situated  at  Naperville,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Chicago.  With 
such  ready  access  to  Chicago,  the  student  of  the  social 
sciences  may  use  the  great  City  as  his  laboratory,  the 
debater  and  the  student  doing  special  research  work 
may  use  the  Chicago  Public  Libraries.  The  student  of 
art  also  has  exceptional  advantages.  And  yet  the  college 
is  far  enough  from  the  city  to  shield  its  students  from 
the  disadvantages  and  moral  dangers  of  Chicago  Life. 
Its  excellent  lighting  system,  its  pure  water,  its  health- 
fullness, its  macadamized  streets,  its  Y.  M.  C.  A.  wTith  a 
building  costing  over  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  its 
thirty  thousand  dollar  depot,  its  parks,  its  many  churches, 
and  its  public-spirited  and  cultured  citizens  make  Naper- 
ville a very  desirable  site  for  a college. 
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DESIGN  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  provide  for  the 
liberal  education  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  may 
be  entrusted  to  its  care  and  instruction,  and  to  direct 
them  in  securing  the  best  preparation  for  the  different 
spheres  and  avocations  of  life.  We  are  a member  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  College  is  not  sectarian,  but  it  aims  to  be  decided- 
ly Christian  in  theory  and  practice,  and  to  apply  Chris- 
tian principles  and  methods  in  all  its  departments.  As 
the  best  results  of  educational  effort  are  conditioned  up- 
on the  symmetrical  culture  of  heart  and  mind,  the  In- 
stitution ever  recognizes  the  development  of  moral  char- 
acter as  an  essential  part  of  its  work.  While  endeavor- 
ing to  inspire  and  encourage  a vigorous  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, the  faculty  desires  and  aims  to  foster  a healthy 
Christian  life  and  spirit  which  shall  permeate  and  crown 
the  entire  institution. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Institution  to  keep  its  standard 
fully  up  to  that  of  the  best  American  colleges,  and  its 
methods  of  instruction  in  harmony  with  the  most  en- 
lightened views  of  education.  These  methods  will  natur- 
ally vary  with  the  subject,  and  proficiency  of  the  student, 
but  the  aim  is  the  same  in  every  department  of  the  Col- 
lege— mastery  of  the  subject  and  encouragement  to  inde- 
pendent and  original  investigation.  Recitations  based 
upon  an  intelligent  use  of  text-books  hold  a large  place 
in  the  daily  work.  Lectures  are  frequently  introduced 
to  elucidate  and  illustrate  the  various  subjects  of  investi- 
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gation.  Freedom  of  discussion  and  questioning  by  the 
students  accompany  both  methods. 

The  laboratory  system  is  employed  in  all  departments 
in  which  it  is  practicable. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  may  be  of  two  kinds:  Tests  and  final 
examinations. 

Tests  may  be  given  at  any  time  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher. 

Final  examinations  shall  be  given  at  the  end  of  a 
semester  or  on  completion  of  a subject. 

No  student  shall  be  exempt  from  any  test  or  final  ex- 
amination. A test  or  examination  shall  only  be  given  at 
any  other  than  the  regular  time  upon  presentation  of  a 
card  issued  by  the  teacher  and  properly  endorsed  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  college.  The  fee  for  examinations  taken 
irregularly  shall  in  all  cases  be  as  follows:  Tests,  sixty 
cents;  final  examinations,  or  special  work  assigned  to 
delinquents,  one  dollar. 

Students  permitted  to  take  an  examination  without 
having  had  the  regular  class  work  shall  in  all  cases  be 
charged  two  dollars  for  such  examination. 

GRADES. 

A careful  record  of  the  scholarship  of  each  student 
is  made  by  the  Faculty  in  all  the  subjects  pursued.  Grades 
are  determined  by  class  work  and  examinations,  each 
being  considered  of  equal  weight  in  the  final  credit. 

Standing  is  expressed  according  to  proficiency  in  schol- 
arship as  grade  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  I. 

Grade  A denotes  superior  scholarship  of  excep- 
tional grade. 
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Grade  B denotes  good  scholarship. 

Grade  C denotes  fair  scholarship. 

Grade  D denotes  poor  scholarship  carrying  no 
honor  points. 

Grade  E denotes  a condition  which  may  be  re- 
moved by  a second  examination,  but  no  condi- 
tion so  removed  may  raise  the  grade  above  D. 

Grade  P denotes  a failure,  removable  only  by  re- 
petition of  the  subject  in  class. 

Grade  I denotes  “incomplete”.  Note-books,  theses 
etc.  not  completed. 

Work  reported  incomplete  or  conditioned  at  the,  end 
of  any  semester,  and  not  made  good  by  the  beginning  of 
the  corresponding  semester  of  the  following  year,  can 
thereafter  be  given  credit  only  by  repetition  in  class. 

Information  concerning  the  progress  of  each  student 
of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  College  through  the  Sopho- 
more year,  will  be  furnished  to  the  parent  or  guardian  at 
the  close  of  each  semester.  Similar  reports  will  be  issued 
for  any  other  student  when  requested . or  when  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty  it  may  be  necessary. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  student  shall  be  classified  according  to  the 
number  of  credits  earned,  in  terms  of  semester  hours 
and  the  honor  points  they  carry  with  them. 

A semester  hour  is  the  work  done  by  a subject  re- 
quiring one  hour  per  week  for  a semester  in  recitation 
and  two  hours  for  preparation.  Two  hours  per  week  of 
laboratory  work  for  a semester  will  be  considered  its 
equivalent. 

Honor  points  are  estimated  as  follows:  a grade  of  A 
secures  three  points  for  each  semester  hour  completed ; B 
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two  points;  C one  point;  D passes  the  student  but  gives 
no  point. 

A satisfactory  minimum  grade  shall  be  interpreted  to 
mean  twelve  hours  of  work  for  the  semester  carrying 
with  them  twelve  honor  points,  or  an  average  grade  of  C. 

In  order  to  be  classified  as  Freshman  the  student  must 
have  earned  15  units  of  credit  in  an  accredited  high 
school,  or  academy  of  equal  grade.  He  must  earn  26 
semester  hours  credit  carrying  with  them  26  honor  points 
before  he  can  be  advanced  to  the  Sophomore  Class.  The 
Sophomore  must  have  earned  60  semester  hours  credit 
carrying  with  them  60  honor  points  before  he  can  be 
classified  a Junior.  The  Junior  must  have  earned  94 
semester  hours,  carrying  with  them  94  honor  points  be- 
fore he  can  be  classified  a Senior. 

GRADUATION  AND  DEGREES. 

The  Senior  shall  be  recommended  for  graduation 
when  he  shall  have  earned  128  semester  hours  of  credit 
carrying  with  them  at  least  128  honor  points,  and  shall 
have  spent  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence  at 
this  Institution.  If  he  has  elected  his  major  from  Group 
I or  II  (see  page  53  of  present  catalog)  he  shall  be  con- 
sidered a candidate  for  the  B.  A.  Degree.  If  he  has 
elected  his  major  from  Group  III  he  shall  be  considered 
a candidate  for  the  B.  S.  Degree. 

DELINQUENTS. 

A student  who  has  been  absent  % or  more  than  % 
of  the  number  of  recitations  per  semester  in  any  subject 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  his  grades  in  that  subject  until  he 
shall  have  done  such  special  work  as  the  teacher  may 
direct.  Absence  due  to  sickness  or  other  unavoidable 
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circumstances  shall  be  reported  to  the  Faculty  for  spe- 
cial action. 

HOURS  OF  WORK  PERMITTED. 

No  regular  student  shall  be  allowed  to  take  less  than 
twelve  hours  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  work  per 
week. 

THESES. 

Seniors  who  desire  may  write  theses  bearing  on  their 
major  work.  Said  theses  must  be  done  under  the  head 
of  the  department  and  shall  represent  at  least  two  hours 
work  for  which  credit  shall  be  given. 

In  each  case  the  subject  chosen,  and  the  outline  of  the 
thesis  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Professor  under  whose 
direction  the  work  was  done.  These  theses  shall  be 
type-written  on  paper  of  standard  size ; they  shall  con- 
tain a list  of  the  books  consulted,  and  when  a thesis 
contains  citations,  the  book  and  the  page  from  which  the 
citation  is  taken  shall  be  indicated. 

All  theses  must  be  completed  and  presented  to  the  Pro- 
fessor or  the  Dean  of  the  College  not  later  than  May  first. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  mild  but  firm.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty  to  exercise  a parental  and  moral 
supervision  over  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  stu- 
dents. Such  relations  between  students  and  teachers  are 
cultivated  as  will  inspire  mutual  respect  and  confidence. 
Students  are  presumed  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
will  respect  themselves  and  the  authority  of  the  College. 
A high  sense  of  honor  and  truthfulness  is  inculcated  and 
maintained. 
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Among  the  things  required  of  every  student  are  a reg- 
ular and  punctual  attendance  upon  all  exercises  pre- 
scribed by  the  College,  and  a diligent  and  faithful  im- 
provement of  his  time.  Improper  conduct  of  any  kind, 
and  neglect  of  college  duties  will  not  be  tolerated.  The 
specific  purpose  of  college  training,  the  development  of 
a noble  scholarly  character  in  the  student,  is  constantly 
kept  in  view.  The  institution  will  not  harbor  persons 
of  idle  or  dissolute  habits.  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Faculty  students  are  guilty  of  a course  of  conduct 
which  is  detrimental  to  themselves  or  injurious  to  the 
standing  and  reputation  of  the  College,  they  will  be  dis- 
missed or  expelled  from  the  institution. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  and  to  remain  until  its  close.  No  student 
is  allowed  to  be  absent  from  College  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty.  The  time  appropriated  to  vaca- 
tions and  holidays  is  believed  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  rest  and  relaxation  from  study. 

Any  student  leaving  without  permission  before  the 
close  of  the  term,  cannot  re-enter  until  he  has  made  satis- 
factory amends  to  the  Faculty.  Therefore  the  Faculty 
earnestly  requests,  that  parents  or  guardians  will  in  no 
way  encourage  or  even  sanction  such  absence  without 
most  urgent  reasons. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES. 

Devotional  services,  consisting  of  reading  the  Script- 
ures, singing  and  prayer,  are  held  daily  in  the  College 
Chapel,  at  which  the  students  are  required  to  be  present. 
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Students  are  expected  to  attend  public  worship  and 
Sunday-school  on  the  Sabbath  at  one  of  the  churches  in 
the  city ; but  are  allowed  to  attend  such  places  of  worship 
as  they,  or  their  parents  or  guardians  may  select. 

Other  social  and  religious  meetings  are  held  each  week, 
which  students  are  invited  to  attend.  These  facilities  af- 
ford ample  opportunity  for  Christian  growth  and  work. 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  organized  in 
1873,  is  the  second  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
state.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  growth 
in  Christian  life  and  fellowship,  and  to  carry  on  definite 
Christian  work  among  students  of  the  institution. 

For  the  purpose  of  holding  its  meetings  the  Associa- 
tion has  a commodious  and  beautiful  hall,  which  has  been 
set  apart  for  its  special  use.  It  also  maintains  a reading 
room  supplied  with  standard  periodicals  and  leading  mag- 
azines of  the  day.  It  is  altogether  well  organized  for  ef- 
ficient work,  and  exerts  a very  salutary  influence  upon 
the  young  men  of  the  College. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  organized 
in  1875,  also  the  second  oldest  Young  Ladies’  Christian 
organization  in  the  state,  has  for  its  aim  and  object  Chris- 
tian work  among  the  lady  students  of  the  institution. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  committees  of  these 
Associations,  appointed  for  this  purpose,  meet  all  trains 
to  welcome  new  students  and  to  aid  them  in  securing 
rooms  and  boarding  places. 

Receptions  are  held  by  both  Associations  during  the 
first  week  of  the  first  semester  and  at  intervals  during  the 
year  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  acquaintance  with  the 
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new  students,  and  assuring  them  of  the  friendly  interest 
that  will  be  taken  in  their  spiritual  welfare. 

READING  ROOM  PRIVILEGES. 

The  two  Associations  maintain  separate  rest  rooms 
where  the  daily  papers  and  a few  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines may  be  found.  They  also  furnish  a special  table 
in  the  Carnegie  Library  where  a much  larger  general  list 
may  be  found  as  the  following  will  evidence : 


MONTHLY 

Etude 

Good  Housekeeping 
Current  Opinion 
Hearst’s  Magazine 
American  Magazine 
Woman’s  Home  Companion 
Ladies  Home  Journal 
Everybodys  Magazine 
Cosmopolitan 
North  American  Student 
Outing 

Record  of  Christian  Work 
Review  of  Reviews 

WEEKLY 

Colliers 

Literary  Digest 

Independent 

The  New  Republic 

Harpers  Weekly 

Outlook 

Pathfinder 

The  Youths  Companion 
The  Scientific  American 
The  Breeders  Gazette 
The  Christian  Herald 


PERIODICALS. 

Scribners  Magazine 
World’s  Work 
Popular  Mechanics 
Illustrated  World 
Health  Culture 
Physical  Culture 
Worlds  Outlook 
The  American  Boy 
Missionary  Review 
Light 
McClures 
Association  Men 
Practical  Eugenics 

PERIODICALS. 

The  Sunday  School  Times 
Evangelical  Magazine 
Evangelical  Messenger 
Missionary  Messenger 
Naperville  Clarion 
German 

Evangelische  Zeitschrift 
Der  Christliche  Botschafter 
Bote  der  Neue  Kirche 
Der  Evangeliums  Bote 
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DAILY  PAPERS. 

Chicago  Tribune  Chicago  Abendpost 

Chicago  Herald  The  Globe 

COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Chronicle. — 4 'The  North-Western  College  Chronicle’ * 
is  published  weekly  during  the  academic  year. 

Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  the 
work  and  condition  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  organ  of 
the  students  and  contains  original  articles  by  members  of 
the  school  and  others,  personal  notices  of  past  and  present 
members  of  the  College,  proceedings  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties, the  Christian  Associations,  and  such  other  mat- 
ter pertaining  to  college  life  as  will  prove  of  interest  to 
all  friends  of  higher  education. 

Spectrum. — The  senior  class  of  1910  first  published  an 
annual  called  the  "Spectrum”  which  has  become  a very 
important  and  popular  publication.  The  senior  class  of 
1916  continues  this  publication.  Its  purpose  is  to  present 
in  an  attractive  form  the  various  interests  and  work  of 
the  College  during  the  school  year.  It  contains  the  pic- 
tures of  the  debating  and  athletic  teams,  orators,  besides 
many  other  groups  and  combinations.  Each  department 
of  the  school  is  duly  considered. 

Bulletins. — Bulletins  are  published  quarterly  and  are 
supplied  gratis  upon  application. 

LITERARY  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  three  literary  societies  connected  with  the 
College,  viz. : The  Cliosophic,  the  Philologian,  and  the 
Laconian.  These  societies  have  good,  well-furnished  halls 
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and  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  practice  in  public 
speaking,  debate  and  other  literary  exercises. 

Oratorical  Association. — The  Oratorical  Association 
was  organized  in  the  year  1900.  Its  purpose  is  to  arouse 
interest  in  public  speaking  and  to  elevate  the  forensic 
standard  of  annual  oratorical  contests.  These  contests 
are  open  to  regular  members  of  the  three  upper  classes. 
Prizes  are  given  those  who  win  first  and  second  places 
in  the  interclass  contest,  and  the  winner  of  first  prize  in 
this  contest  represents  the  college  in  the  Northern  Illinois 
Oratorical  League. 

Intersociety  and  intercollegiate  debates  are  held  an- 
nually. 

These  and  all  other  societies  of  the  College  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Faculty.  No  public  enter- 
tainment shall  be  given  by  any  society  without  permission 
from  the  Faculty,  and  all  the  exercises  intended  for  such 
entertainments  must  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Faculty  before  their  public  delivery. 

PRIZES. 

The  Heatherton  Prize. — In  order  to  encourage  ora- 
torical efforts  and  to  show  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
College,  Judge  John  S.  Goodwin,  of  this  city  offers  the 
Freshman  Class  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excel- 
lence in  oratory  and  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  declama- 
tion. Contests  for  these  prizes  are  held  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  semester  and  are  open  to  regular  members  of 
the  Freshman  Class.  In  honor  of  Judge  Goodwin’s  estate 
“ Heatherton,”  the  prizes  are  known  as  the  Heatherton 
Prizes  in  Public  Speaking.  In  1915  these  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Ward  Klopp  and  Mario  Berger  in  oratory, 
and  to  Alice  Frankie  and  Mabel  Hagen  in  Declamation. 
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The  Dr.  Good  Prize. — This  prize  has  been  founded  by 
Dr.  R.  H.  Good,  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing interest  in  the  local,  or  interclass  oratorical  contests. 
It  consists  of  $25.00  and  is  to  be  awarded  as  first  and 
second  prizes,  of  $15  and  $10  respectively,  to  the  suc- 
cessful participants  in  these  contests.  The  winner  of  the 
first  prize  becomes  the  representative  of  the  College  in 
the  North-Western  Illinois  Oratorical  League.  These 
prizes  were  awarded  to  August  Kuhlman  and  Toru 
Uchida  in  1915. 

The  Miller  Prize. — This  prize  was  founded  by  Walter 
J.  Miller,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  class  of  1898,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  deeper  interest  in  the  tem- 
perance problem.  It  consists  of  $25.00  divided  into  two 
prizes,  $15.00  and  $10.00  respectively,  and  is  awarded  to 
the  first  and  second  winners  in  the  anti-saloon  Oratorical 
Contest.  These  prizes  were  awarded  to  Millard  Pohly 
and  Paul  Berger  in  1915. 

The  Scott,  Eggerman  and  Royce  Prize. — This  prize  was 
founded  by  a well  known  Naperville  firm  and  is  intended 
to  encourage  debate  between  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man classes.  The  prize  consists  of  $20.00  and  was  awarded 
to  the  Freshman  class  in  1915. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ACADEMY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  recently  passed  the  follow- 
ing: “That  any  highest  honor  graduate  of  a High  School 
or  Academy,  whose  credits  are  sufficient  to  enroll  him 
as  a full  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  North- 
Western  College,  be  granted  free  tuition  and  (incidentals 
for  one  year,  he  being  required  to  pay  the  laboratory  and 
library  fees.  Such  student,  however,  shall  be  entitled  to 
but  one  scholarship.” 
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TRACKSELL  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  GRADUATING 
PRIZE. 

In  order  to  promote  greater  proficiency  in  the  regular 
College  classes  and  endowment  of  $4,000.00  has  been  pro- 
vided through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Track- 
sell,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  the  annual  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  in  founding  three  Scholarships  and 
a Graduating  prize  of  $50.00  each  as  follows: 

1.  The  Sophomore  Scholarship  of  $50.00  shali  be 
awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Freshman 
year. 

2.  The  Junior  Scholarship  of  $50.00  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

3.  The  Senor  Scholarship  of  $50.00  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Junior  year. 

4.  The  Graduating  Prize  of  $50.00  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Senior  year. 

5.  Students  falling  below  eighty-five  percent  in  any 
study  of  their  class  shall  not  be  eligible  for  these  rewards. 

6.  Undergraduates  winning  one  of  these  Scholarships 
must  sign  a declaration  of  intention  to  continue  their 
studies  in  this  College  and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so,  the 
Scholarship  shall  be  awmrded  to  the  student  standing  sec- 
ond in  rank. 

1915  AWARDS. 

Sophomore  Scholarship 
Junior  Scholarship  . . . 

Senior  Scholarship  . . . 

Graduating  Prize 


. . . Alma  Happe 
Pearl  McCauley 
. . .Emil  Dreger 
. .Rolin  Schloerb 
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SELF-HELP. 

Frequently  we  receive  inquiries  about  opportunities 
for  work  whereby  to  pay  expenses  while  at  school.  Such 
opportunities  are  not  plentiful.  Yet  there  are  generally 
a few  students  who  “earn  their  way”  in  part  at  least. 
Others  succeed  in  earning  considerable  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  Some,  after  obtaining  a teacher’s  certifi- 
cate, teach  for  a time,  and  then  continue  their  college 
course.  This,  though  necessarily  requiring  more  time  to 
complete  a course,  gives  the  student  much  practical  and 
valuable  experience,  and  is  therefore,  by  no  means  lost 
time. 

An  employment  bureau  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cob 
lege  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  organized  to  help  students  se- 
cure work.  Remunerative  work,  however,  can  very  rarely 
be  arranged  for  definitely  before  arrival;  as  students  be- 
come acquainted,  it  is  easier  to  secure  employment. 

TEACHERS’  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 


In  order  to  be  of  more  service  to  our  graduates  who 
are  year  by  year  going  out  into  the  teaching  profession, 
the  Faculty  has  organized  a Teachers’  Employment  Bu- 
reau. The  primary  object  of  this  Bureau  is,  of  course,  to 
secure  positions  for  those  members  of  the  Senior  class 
who  expect  to  teach  after  completing  their  college  course, 
but,  from  the  nature  of  the  information  which  the  Bureau 
commands,  it  is  often  in  a position  to  be  of  no  small  ser- 
vice to  graduates  of  several  years’  experience  who  may  be 
seeking  advancement. 
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Because  of  its  personal  recommendation  of  candidates 
for  whom  it  can  speak  because  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, the  Bureau  has  gained  the  confidence  of  super- 
intendents and  school  boards.  . From  the  very  beginning 
it  has  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  Alumni  and  friends 
of  the  college  in  the  furnishing  of  information  regarding 
openings  in  the  teaching  profession.  This,  to  a large  ex- 
tent, accounts  for  its  Success.  No  enrollment  fee  is 
charged;  but  to  those  who  secure  positions  through  the 
bureau,  a nominal  charge  of  Five  Dollars  is  made  after 
the  position  is  secured.  This  is  to  cover  the  expense  in- 
cidental to  office  work  and  correspondence. 

This  Bureau  is  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alumni 
of  the  school  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  its  services  and  help  to  make  it  a 
success.  Any  information  or  inquiry  concerning  posi- 
tions will  be  gladly  received  by  Prof.  C.  J.  Attig,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Opportunities  for  systematic  physical  training  are  pro- 
vided for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  a certain  amount 
of  work  is  required  of  all  students,  not  specifically  ex- 
cused by  the  Faculty.  The  physical  needs  of  each  person 
are  carefully  considered,  and  appropriate  exercises  for 
the  improvement  of  health  and  physical  well-being  are 
recommended  in  each  case.  The  work  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a resident  director,  who  aims  to  counsel  and  aid 
every  student  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Students  are 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  gymnasium  suits  and 
shoes. 
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In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  gymnasium,  provisions 
are  also  made  for  outdoor  sports  and  exercises.  For  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  guiding  the  interests  in  these, 
the  students  maintain  an  Athletic  Association,  which  aims 
to  systematize  and  unify  all  the  physical  activities  of  the 
institution.  The  management  of  this  organization  is 
vested  in  a Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  officers  of  the 
Athletic  Association  and  representatives  of  the  four  col- 
lege classes.  All  physical  exercises,  whether  indoors  or 
outdoors,  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Phys 
ical  Director. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  College  is  located  on  a spacious  and  beautiful  cam- 
pus in  the  center  of  the  residence  portion  of  the  city  of 
Naperville.  The  surroundings  are  attractive  and  the  cam- 
pus is  ornamented  with  a fine  variety  of  trees,  making  the 
location  cheerful  and  inviting. 

The  Main  Building. — The  main  building  is  an  elegant 
and  commodious  stone  edifice  well  planned  and  suitably 
furnished  with  the  best  modern  appliances  for  educational 
purposes.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  a main  building  71x 
46  feet,  five  stories  high;  a wing  58x46  feet,  three  stories 
high,  both  erected  in  1870;  and  another  addition  71x41 
feet,  four  stories  high,  erected  in  1890.  As  thus  com- 
pleted, it  is  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  west. 
It  is  heated  throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. 

Gymnasium. — A well-equipped  gymnasium  was  erec- 
ted in  1901.  The  building  is  a contribution  by  Prof.  J. 
L.  Nichols  of  the  class  of  ’80  and  is  located  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  campus,  in  line  with  the  main  building  and 
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Science  Hall,  facing  west.  Its  dimensions  are  100x60  feet, 
two  stories  high ; and  it  is  supplied  with  such  appliances 
and  conveniences  as  combine  the  most  approved  features 
of  the  modern  gymnasium.  It  is  designed  to  provide  all 
students  of  the  college  with  opportunities  for  such  general 
exercises  as  will  promote  health  and  physical  well-being. 
The  gymnasium  is  open  every  week  day  of  the  school  year. 

The  Library. — A handsome  library  building  75x62 
feet,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  dedicated  in 
1908.  It  is  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cam- 
pus, and  built  in  classic  style  of  architecture.  On  the 
main  floor  are  the  delivery  room,  and  the  general  read- 
ing and  reference  rooms  and  smaller  office  rooms.  In 
the  basement,  which  is  practically  above  ground,  are 
rooms  for  receiving  and  distributing  books,  and  shelves 
for  pamphlets,  magazines  and  periodicals. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  Faculty  room,  and  addi- 
tional stack  and  reference  rooms.  The  building  is  sup- 
plied throughout  with  steam  heat  and  electric  lights,  and 
is  thoroughly  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  It  has  a 
stack  room  for  thirty-five  thousand  volumes,  besides 
pamphlets  and  periodicals.  The  library  is  an  inviting 
place  for  collateral  reading,  and  students  are  encouraged 
to  make  an  intelligent  and  faithful  use  of  its  privileges. 

The  library  contains  now  more  than  10,500  volumes, 
and  additions  are  being  made  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  all  departments  of 
instruction ; and  every  effort  is  made  to  increase  its  utility. 
The  books  are  conveniently  arranged  and  carefully  cata- 
logued, both  by  authors  and  by  subjects,  according  to  the 
“ Dewey  Decimal  System  of  Classification.’ ’ 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  standard  magazines  and  periodicals.  The  aim  is 
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to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  departments  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  current  thought 
and  the  ablest  discussions  of  the  day.  These  periodicals 
being  chosen  with  a view  to  supplement  the  literature  of 
the  Christian  Associations,  students  have  access  to  an  ex- 
ceptionally wide  range  of  periodical  literature  as  the  fol- 
lowing list  will  show: 

Harpers  Magazine 
Open  Court 

American  Historical  Review 
The  Living  Age 
The  Dial 

American  Economist 
Psychological  Bulletin 
Psychological  Review 
The  Survey 

National  Geographical  Mag. 

Philosophical  Review 
International  Journal  of  Ethics 
Religious  Education 
Advocate  of  Peace 
Educational  Review 
Deaconess  Advocate 
Bible  Society  Record 
Popular  Astronomy 
Business  Philosopher 
Religious  Education 

These  are  accessible  to  all  students. 

Contributions  in  books  and  moneys  are  earnestly 
solicited.  Recently  a fine  alcove  in  Carnegie  Library  was 
equipped  with  books  on  political  and  social  science  to  the 
amount  of  $500.00  with  an  additional  amount  of  $200.00 
to  sustain  it.  This  was  a memorial  gift  of  the  near 
relatives  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Sclioedinger  of  the  class  of  1898 


The  Musician 

Correct  English  and  How  . 
International  Music  Drama 
Constructive  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Political  Economy 
Am.  Journal  of  Sociology 
North  American  Review 
Arts  and  Decorations 
Music  News 
Readers  Guide 
The  School  Arts  Magazine 
Modern  Language 
Methodist  Review  Bi-monthly 
School  and  Home  Education 
Violinist 

Atlantic  Monthly 
Journal  of  Home  Economics 
The  Expositor 
Our  Dumb  Animals 
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Similar  alcoves  bearing  on  History,  Biology,  Philos- 
ophy, English  and  Science  might  be  endowed  and  would 
serve  a great  purpose. 

Goldspohn  Science  Hall. — For  this  beautiful  and  im- 
posing building  the  college  is  indebted  to  the  generosity 
of  an  alumnus,  Dr.  A.  Goldspohn,  class  of  ’75.  The 
structure  has  a frontage  of  96  feet  and  a depth  of  75  feet. 
It  consists  of  a basement,  two  stories  and  a large,  well- 
lighted  attic. 

The  departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  occupy  the 
first  floor,  which  has  two  large  lecture  rooms,  two  general 
laboratories,  apparatus  and  store  rooms,  two  teachers’ 
laboratories,  an  optical  room,  and  a balance  room. 

On  the  second  floor  the  departments  of  Biology  and 
Geology  find  their  accommodations.  The  entire  floor  is 
fully  supplied  with  all  necessary  laboratory  fixtures  and 
appliances,  in  order  to  make  the  study  in  these  depart- 
ments as  thorough  and  satisfactory  as  possible. 

In  the  basement  are  located  two  additional  lecture 
rooms,  a storage  room,  a dark  room,  and  the  other  facili- 
ties belonging  to  a modern  science  building.  The  spa- 
cious upper  floor  is  to  receive  the  Museum  and  Herbarium 
collections. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  laboratory  facilities  provided  by  Goldspohn 
Science  Hall  are  most  excellent,  comprising  as  they  do 
four  large  well-lighted,  well-ventilated  laboratories,  and 
four  smaller  laboratories  for  special  and  research  work. 
These  laboratories  are  assigned  to  the  departments  of 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology  and  Geology.  Additional 
laboratories  for  the  departments  of  Mineralogy  and 
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Domestic  Science  will  be  equipped  as  soon  as  our  rapidly 
growing  and  expanding  work  in  science  may  require. 

No  pains  in  planning  or  expense  in  construction  has 
been  spared  in  making  the  laboratories  most  thoroughly 
modern  and  efficient  in  every  particular.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  water,  gas  and  electricity,  and  furnished  with 
individual  lockers  for  the  accommodation  of  about  one 
hundred  students  in  each  department.  The  fixtures,  such 
as  tables,  cupboards,  drawers,  hoods,  and  reagent  shelves 
are  the  best  that  could  be  obtained,  and  their  orderly  anc 
convenient  arrangement  makes  it  a pleasure  to  work  in 
the  laboratories. 

The  equipment  is  in  keeping  with  the  excellent  accom- 
modations which  the  building  affords.  Additions  to 
the  apparatus,  some  of  which  is  imported,  were  pur- 
chased during  the  past  year;  and  more  is  being  added  for 
the  coming  school  year.  The  laboratories  now  contain 
some  very  fine  and  sensitive  pieces  of  apparatus.  A num- 
ber of  valuable  instruments  have  been  secured  during  the 
past  year  for  the  equipment  of  a psychological  laboratory. 

MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  occupies  for  the  time  being  the  upper 
floor  of  the  main  college  building,  and  contains  large  and 
valuable  collections  for  illustrating  the  various  depart- 
ments of  natural  history.  The  collection  comprises  a 
large  number  of  our  native  birds,  larger  mammals,  nearly 
one  thousand  specimens  were  recently  added  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Romberger  collection;  a number  of  the  smal- 
ler reptiles  and  batrachia  in  alcohol,  and  a very  fine  col- 
lection of  marine  invertebrates  donated  by  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution.  The  collection  of  minerals  has  been  great- 
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1 y increased  and  now  represents  many  American  locali- 
ties. This  collection  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
donation  of  a collection  made  by  the  late  David  N.  Moyer. 
The  archeological  collection  in  flints  and  implements  is 
becoming  quite  extensive  and  valuable.  The  fossils  are 
chiefly  from  rocks  of  the  Palaeozoic  era.  The  fossil  plants 
from  the  Carboniferous  age  are  especially  fine. 

A number  of  relics,  historical  in  their  character  and 
interesting  to  us  as  a church,  are  the  Bishop  Seybert  relics 
which  have  recently  been  added  to  our  Museum.  These 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition  as  soon  as  suitable  accommo- 
dations can  be  provided  for  them. 

HERBARIUM. 

Excellent  quarters  have  been  fitted  up  on  the  Museum 
floor  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Herbarium.  The  col- 
lection has  grown  rapidly  during  recent  years,  and  con- 
tains now  forty  thousand  sheets  of  plants.  It  contains 
not  only  all  the  varieties  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Institution,  but  also  from  many  other  American,  European 
and  Asiatic  localities.  The  collection  of  European  and 
South  American  specimens  has  especially  been  greatly 
increased.  The  Herbarium  is  in  a very  interesting  and 
serviceable  condition  and  furnishes  the  means  of  increas- 
ing usefulness  to  the  students  in  that  department  of  study. 
Besides  the  permanent  collection,  the  department  has  also 
a large  number  of  specimens  for  exchange  purposes. 

GROWTH  AND  NEEDS. 

The  progress  of  the  College  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory and  encouraging.  All  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion are  now  fully  organized  and  well  equipped  for  ef- 
ficient work. 
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Strong  efforts  are  being  made  at  present  to  increase 
the  endowment  and  to  develop  all  the  resources  of  the 
Institution.  It  is  the  united  purpose  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the  College  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  and  educational  demands  of  the  country. 

Among  the  more  pressing  needs  of  the  College  may  be 
mentioned:  A Woman’s  Hall;  a College  Auditorium;  the 
endowment  of  several  Professorships;  the  founding  of 
perpetual  Scholarships ; the  enlarging  of  the  Library ; and 
a suitable  and  well  equipped  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  friends  of  the  College  and  of  higher  education  are 
invited  to  contribute  to  these  objects. 

Such  donations  will  be  used  most  advantageously  in 
the  present  work  of  instruction,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  highest  interests  of  the  institution. 

LECTURE  COURSES. 

The  College  sustains  a regular  Lyceum  Course  each 
year.  The  talent  provided  is  the  best  obtainable,  only 
speakers  and  entertainers  of  national  repute  being  booked. 

Besides  the  regular  course  of  six  numbers,  Lyceum  at- 
tractions are  provided  by  various  student  organizations 
of  the  College. 

During  the  past  year  some  of  our  prominent  attrac- 
tions were  Ernest  Wray  Oneal,  Marion  Balou  Fisk,  Henry 
A.  Adrian,  Noah  Beilhartz,  James  A.  Burns,  Ng  Poon 
Chew,  James  K.  Knox,  Dr.  Paulson,  Dr.  Winfield  Scott 
Hall,  A.  J.  Elliott,  Dr.  McAlfresh,  Dr.  Josephine  E. 
Young. 

ROOMS,  BOARD  AND  LAUNDRY. 

The  College  has  no  dormitories,  but  ample  and  pleas- 
ant rooming  accommodations  can  always  be  found  in  pri- 
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vate  families.  Usually  two,  but  sometimes  three  or  four 
students  go  together  and  share  the  rent  for  a room  or 
set  of  rooms.  The  rent  for  furnished  rooms  ranges  from 
$15  to  $25  per  semester  for  each  student.  Unfurnished 
rooms  are  correspondingly  cheaper. 

The  College  provides  a boarding  department  where 
students  can  get  good  board  at  very  reasonable  rates.  In 
addition  to  the  accommodations  furnished  by  this  depart- 
ment, a number  of  private  families  are  conducting  board- 
ing places.  Good  board  in  private  families,  including 
furnished  rooms,  ranges  in  price  from  $4  to  $5  per  week. 
If  students  prefer  to  take  table  board  in  private  families, 
it  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.25  to  $3.75  per 
week.  Others  board  in  clubs  at  a cost  of  from  $2.30  to 
$2.75  per  week.  Students  boarding  in  clubs,  or  taking 
their  meals  in  private  families,  rent  rooms  separately. 
Some  students  reduce  their  expenses  still  further  by  rent- 
ing rooms  and  boarding  themselves.  The  cost  of  launder- 
ing is  about  75  cents  per  dozen. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  board  or  rent  rooms  at 
any  place  without  the  approval  of  the  Faculty;  nor  to 
change  place  of  boarding,  or  leave  their  rooms  during 
the  term  without  their  consent.  Families  who  let  rooms, 
or  board  students,  are  expected  to  be  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  College  rules. 

BOOKS. 

All  text  and  reference  books,  as  well  as  a complete 
assortment  of  stationery,  are  for  sale  at  the  college  book 

store. 
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COLLEGE  EXPENSES. 

The  academic  year  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  Academy  is  divided  into  two  semesters,  and  the  year 
of  the  schools  of  Commerce,  Music  and  Art  is  divided 
into  three  terms. 

Enrollment  Fees,  per  Semester,  College  and  Academy * $25.00 

To  holders  of  Scholarships,  per  Semester 20.00 

Athletic  Fee,  per  Semester  2.50 

Library  Fee,  per  Semester  .75 

College  Diplomas 5.00 

Academy  Diplomas 2.00 

SEMESTER  LABORATORY  FEES. 

Organic  Chemistry  $ 7.00 

Qualitative  Analysis  7.00 

Quantitative  Analysis  7.00 

General  Chemistry 5.00 

Elementary  Chemistry  4.00 

Biology  3.50 

General  Physics 3.00 

Elementary  Physics 3.00 

Botany  2.50 

Surveying  1.00 

Cookery  5.00 

Designing 10.00 

Textiles  2.00 

Bacteriology  2.00 

Millinery  .1.00 

Breakage  and  Key  Deposits  of  $3.50  per  Semester  in 

Chemistry  and  $1.50  per  Semester  in  Physics  will  be  re- 

cpiired  of  all  students  following  these  courses.  These  de- 


* College  tuition  will  in  all  probability  be  raised  to  $30.00  per 
Semester  for  1916-1917. 
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posits  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course  in  case 
there  is  no  breakage. 

The  charge  for  one  study  is  one-half  the  tuition  and 
incidental  fees ; for  more  than  one  study  full  rates  are 
charged. 

Scholarships  are  accepted  as  tuition  in  all  the  literary 
departments  of  the  College.  Orders  on  scholarships  will 
be  honored  only  if  they  contain  the  name  of  the  bearer 
and  the  proper  signature  of  the  scholarship  holder  and 
are  presented  on  entering  College. 

All  College  bills  must  be  paid  in  advance  for  the  semes- 
ter or  term.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  for 
less  than  one-half  a semester,  and  then  only  in  cases  of 
protracted  illness.  The  Treasurer’s  receipt  for  tuition 
and  incidentals  is  necessary  to  secure  admission  to  classes. 

Students’  bills  will  be  two  dollars  ($2.00)  higher  if 
they  enter  two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Semester  or 
term,  and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  after  the  following  Mon- 
day. 

No  money  will  be  refunded  on  Tuition  or  Incidentals 
to  any  student  of  any  department,  who,  on  account  of 
improper  conduct  or  violation  of  the  Rules  of  the  College, 
may  be  suspended,  dismissed  or  expelled. 


SEMESTER  BILLS. 

The  following  is  a fair  estimate  of  the  necessary 
expenses  for  a semester. 


Enrollment  Fees 

Athletic  Fees  

Board  

Room  Rent  

Books  and  Stationery 
Washing  


$30.00 

2.50 

45.00 

15.00 
6.00 
5.00 


$30.00 

2.50 

65.00 

25.00 

12.00 
10.00 


$103.50  $144.50 
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Personal  expenditures  depend,  of  course,  very  largely 
upon  the  habits  and  home  training  of  the  student.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  are  other  oc- 
casions for  small  expenditures,  e.  g.,  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, society  dues,  etc.,  which  will  justify  an  additional 
allowance.  Students  can  deposit  their  money  with  the 
College  Treasurer  and  draw  it  from  time  to  time  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  needed. 

FOR  NEW  STUDENTS. 

New  students  should  plan  to  arrive  a day  or  two  in 
advance  of  the  opening  of  the  term,  in  order  to  secure 
rooms  and  effect  their  preparatory  arrangements.  Upon 
arriving  in  this  city,  they  should  repair  to  the  Treasur- 
er’s office  in  the  College  building,  where  they  may  obtain 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  available  rooms  and 
places  of  boarding,  and  such  other  counsel  and  direction 
as  may  be  helpful  to  them.  It  is  generally  better  to  defer 
making  definite  arrangements  for  room  and  board  until 
the  student  can  personally  inspect  and  then  select  ac- 
cording to  his  own  taste,  or  the  requirements  of  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

By  calling  upon  the  President  advice  may  be  obtained 
in  reference  to  the  mode  and  conditions  of  entering  the 
College  and  other  matters  of  personal  interest  pertaining 
to  College  life. 
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DEPARTMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

North-Western  College  comprises  the  following: 

I.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

II.  Academy. 

III.  School  of  Commerce. 

IY.  School  of  Music. 

V.  School  of  Art. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  two  parallel 
Courses  of  study  covering  a period  of  four  years  each. 
They  aim  at  a thorough  and  liberal  education  by  re- 
quired and  elective  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
French,  English,  Mathematics,  Science,  History,  Philoso- 
phy, Home  Economics  and  other  subjects.  The  Courses 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  subjects  required  as  well  as 
in  the  degrees  to  which  they  lead.  These  courses  are 
outlined  on  pages  53-55. 

The  Academy  being  a preparatory  school  offers  courses 
in  harmony  with  the  above.  These  courses  are  outlined 
on  pages  94-95. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  desiring  to  receive  instruction  in  any  partic- 
ular department  of  the  College,  without  becoming  candi- 
dates for  degrees,  may  be  admitted  as  Special  Students, 
provided  they  prove  themselves,  upon  examination,  quali- 
fied to  pursue  with  advantage  the  studies  of  those  depart- 
ments. In  no  case  will  a student  be  allowed  to  select 
studies,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  he  cannot 
profitably  pursue.  The  provisions  of  special  courses  are  in- 
tended to  meet  the  wants  of  such  students  as  cannot,  on 
account  nf  adverse  circumstances,  pursue  one  of  the  reg- 
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ular  courses,  but  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  broad- 
est culture  possible  from  a partial  course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  moral  character.  Graduates  of  properly  ac- 
credited High  Schools  and  Academies  will  be  admitted 
to  the  College  without  examination  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a certificate  properly  signed  by  the  principal. 

Students  entering  college  from  another  institution 
of  collegiate  grade  and  desiring  advanced  standing  must 
present  full  records  of  their  work  together  with  a letter 
of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  or  university  in 
which  they  have  studied. 

The  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class 
in  both  degrees  is  15  units.  The  standard  unit  is  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  a course  pursued  one  full 
academic  year  with  four  (4)  one-hour  recitations  or  five 
(5)  45-minute  recitations  per  week. 

The  following  units  are  prescribed  for  both  degrees: 


English  3 units 

Mathematics  2 units 

History  1 unit 

Science  1 unit 

Foreign  Language  2 units 


The  remaining  units  will  vary  according  to  the  Course 
desired.  See  courses  as  outlined. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR 
ADMISSION. 

1.  English. — Of  the  three  units  in  English  required  of 
all  candidates,  one  should  be  made  up  of  composition  and 
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rhetoric,  and  the  other  two  of  English  and  American 
literature. 

(a)  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — All  applicants  will 
be  examined  in  English  Composition.  This  will  include  a 
test  in  correct  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  para- 
graphing and  legible  handwriting.  The  student  will  be 
required  to  write  an  essay  on  some  familiar  subject,  sug- 
gested by  the  teacher,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  give 
proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  constructions 
of  language,  and  his  ability  to  express  himself  in  clear, 
accurate  English. 

(b)  English  Literature. — Each  applicant  is  expect- 
ed to  have  read  carefully  certain  assigned  literary  master- 
pieces, and  to  have  a clear  and  fresh  knowledge  of  their 
important  contents. 

These  literary  assignments  shall  be  in  conformity  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  as  made  from 
time  to  time. 

2.  Mathematics. — Algebra  one  and  one-half  units  and 
Geometry  one  unit. 

(a)  Algebra. — This  should  include  the  following  sub- 
jects; Fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  sim- 
ple equations,  involution,  evolution,  radicals,  quadratic 
equations,  theory  of  exponents,  and  the  analysis  and  so- 
lution of  problems  involved  in  the  treatment  of  these  ele- 
ments. 

(b)  Algebra— This  course  should  embrace  a careful 
review  of  the  previous  work  in  this  subject,  and  a thor- 
ough study  of  radicals,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations, 
ratio  and  proportion,  binomial  theorem  and  logarithms. 
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(c)  Geometry. — Plane  and  Solid.  In  plane  geometry 
special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  use  propo- 
sitions in  the  solutions  of  original  numerical  exercises 
and  supplementary  theorems. 

In  solid  geometry  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  geometry  of  the  sphere.  Applications  to  the  solu- 
tion of  original  problems  are  emphasized. 

3.  History. — No  definite  course  is  prescribed  in  this 
subject,  but  the  required  units  may  be  made  up  of  the 
following:  The  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  ancient 
and  Medieval  History;  the  History  of  England  and  the 
History  of  the  United  States. 

These  requirements  imply  in  each  case  the  use  of  a 
good  standard  text-book,  and  training  in  the  use  of  works 
of  reference,  and  some  knowledge  of  historical  geography. 

4.  Civics. — The  study  of  this  subject  should  represent 
such  an  amount  of  work  as  is  generally  furnished  by  any 
good  high  school  text-book.  It  should  include  a careful 
study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  its  history 
and  interpretation,  and  the  relations  existing  between 
state  and  federal  institutions. 

5.  Latin. — First  Year’s  Work. — Such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rudiments  of  the  language,  inflections  and 
elements  of  grammar,  as  are  generally  found  in  an  intro- 
ductory Latin  book,  together  with  the  ability  to  read  easy 
stories  and  fables. 

Second  Year’s  Work. — Four  books  of  Caesar,  or  its 
equivalent,  together  with  composition  work  based  on  the 
text  read. 

Third  Year’s  Work. — Six  orations  of  Cicero.  Abil- 
ity to  write  Latin  based  on  the  text.  The  historical  refer- 
ences and  the  fundamental  principles  of  Latin  syntax. 
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Fourth  Year’s  Work. — Six  books  of  Virgil,  with  im- 
plied history  and  mythology.  The  study  of  prosody  and 
the  scansion  of  hexameter  verse. 

6.  Greek. — First  Year’s  Work. — The  elements  of 
the  language  as  given  in  any  good  beginning  book,  and 
one  book  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  or  its  equivalent.  Fa- 
miliarity with  grammatical  forms  and  principles. 

Second  Year’s  Work. — Two  additional  books  of  the 
Anabasis,  and  three  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  or  their  equivalents, 
together  with  an  amount  of  Greek  prose  composition 
equal  to  one  exercise  per  week  for  one  year. 

7.  German. — First  Year’s  Work. — Elementary  gram- 
mar together  with  an  amount  of  reading  of  easy  prose, 
or  narrative,  of  not  less  than  150  pages. 

Second  Year’s  Work. — This  should  include  the  study 
of  the  syntax  of  cases,  use  of  the  subjunctive  and  infini- 
tive modes,  modal  auxiliaries  and  practical  constructions. 
An  additional  amount  of  reading  of  standard  selections 
equal  to  about  250  pages.  Prose  composition. 

8.  French. — First  Year’s  Work. — Effort  should  be 
concentrated  upon  such  an  elementary  course  as  will  give 
the  student  a reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  This 
should  include  careful  training  in  correct  and  easy  pro- 
nunciation, and  some  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of 
grammar. 

Second  Year’s  Work.- — A review  of  grammar  and  the 
introduction  of  composition.  The  reading  for  the  year 
should  embrace  selections  from  representative  authors, 
such  as  furnish  a general  outline  of  the  character  of 
French  literature. 
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9.  Science. — (a)  Physiology. — This  subject  should 
embrace  instruction  in  anatomy,  histology  and  physiologj 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  essentials  of  hygiene.  The 
text-book  should  be  amplified  by  the  use  of  charts  and 
models. 

(b)  Physics. — The  course  in  Physics  should  represent 
an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  given  by  such  a text- 
book as  Carhart  and  Shutes.  Laboratory  practice  should 
accompany  the  use  of  the  text-book.  The  student’s  Lab- 
oratory note-book  will  be  considered  as  a part  of  the  re- 
quirements. 

(c)  Chemistry. — The  instruction  must  include  both 
text-book  and  laboratory  work.  A careful  record  of  lab- 
oratory experiments  should  be  kept,  and  must  be  present- 
ed in  evidence  of  actual  work  accomplished. 

(d)  Zoology. — The  work  presented  in  Zoology  should 
extend  at  least  through  one  semester  and  consist  of  a 
careful  study  of  the  structure,  habits  and  life  histories  of 
representative  animals.  Especial  attention  should  be  giv- 
en to  the  development  of  accurate  observation  and  ability 
to  draw  correctly  in  laboratory  note-books. 

(e)  Botany. — This  course  should  cover  the  elements 
of  plant  structure  and  physiology,  and  the  life  histories  of 
types  from  the  main  groups  of  plants.  The  knowledge 
should  be  derived  to  a large  extent  from  a study  of  the 
objects  and  should  include  the  ability  to  classify  and 
name  the  more  common  species.  Note-book  and  herbar- 
ium collections  should  be  presented. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


The  departments  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  arranged  in  three  general  groups,  viz : 

Group  I.  Biblical  Literature. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

French. 

German. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Group  II.  Social  and  Political  Science. 

History. 

Philosophy. 

Public  Speaking. 

Religion. 

Group  III.  Biology. 

Chemistry. 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Physics. 

Geology. 

The  Bachelor’s  degree  is  conferred  upon  those  students 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight semester-hours  of  study  including  a major  and  a 
minor.  Students  whose  major  is  chosen  from  Group  I.  or 
II.  receive  on  completing  the  course  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  those  whose  major  is  chosen  from  Group  III. 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

A major  consists  of  not  less  than  eighteen  semester 
hours  in  one  of  the  departments,  or  in  an  allied  depart- 
ment. The  major  must  be  chosen  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year,  and  no  change  can  be  made  thereafter  with- 
out permission  of  the  faculty. 

A minor  consists  of  twelve  semester-hours  chosen  from 
a group  other  than  that  in  which  the  major  is  taken.  The 
minor  must  be  made  up  of  consecutive  courses  offered  in 
one  department  or  in  an  allied  department. 
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The  remaining  hours  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  course  must  be  elected  under  the  following  restric- 
tions : if  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin 
in  college  he  must  offer  two  units  of  Latin  for  admission 
and  must  complete  eight  semester-hours  in  college.  If 
language  is  begun  in  college  he  must  complete  at  least 
sixteen  semester-hours.  When  no  ancient  language  is 
offered  for  admission  he  must  complete  twenty-four  sem- 
ester-hours. Students  presenting  two  units  of  ancient 
languages,  shall  be  required  to  take  sixteen  semester- 
hours.  Those  presenting  three  or  four  units  of  ancient 
languages  shall  be  required  to  take  eight  semester-hours. 


Courses  Prescribed  for  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


I. — Biblical  Literature 

HOURS 

4 

YEAR 

1st  & 2nd 

II. — Mathematics : Trigonometry,  Analytics, 

or  College  Algebra 

8 

1st 

III. — English  Langauge 

8 

1st 

IV. — Latin  or  Greek 

8 

1st 

Y. — English  Literature 

4 

2nd 

YI. — One  of  the  following: 

Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Phys- 

ics, Zoology 

8 

2nd  or  3rd 

VII. — Psychology  and  Logic 

8 

3rd 

Courses  Prescribed  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


I. — Biblical  Literature 

HOURS 

4 

YEAR 

1st  & 2nd 

II. — Mathematics : Trigonometry,  Analytics, 
or  College  Algebra 

8 

1st 

III. — English  Language 

8 

1st 

IY. — French  or  German 

8 

1st 

Y. — English  Literature 

4 

2nd 

VI.— Two  of  the  following: 

Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Phys- 
ics, Zoology 

VII. — Psychology  and  Logic 

16 

2nd  or  3rd 

8 

3rd 

VIII. — One  of  the  following: 

History  or  Economics 

6 

2nd  or  3rd 
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Electives. 


French,  German,  Greek  and  Latin 
Zoology 

HOURS  I 
4-4 
4-4 

YEAR 

| 1st 

1st 

French,  German  and  Greek 

4-4 

2nd 

Mathematics 

3-3 

2nd 

History 

3-3 

2nd 

Botany 

4-4 

2nd 

Chemistry 

4-4 

2nd 

Political  Science 

4-4 

2nd 

Zoology 

4-4 

2nd 

Greek  History 

2-2 

2nd 

Mathematics 

3-3 

3rd 

Chemistry 

4 4 

3rd 

Economics 

4 

3rd 

English  Literature 

2 2 

3rd 

Geology 

44 

3rd 

History 

3 3 

3rd 

Language 

4 4 

3rd 

Mathematics 

3 3 

3rd 

Political  Economy 

4 3 

3rd 

Physics 

4 4 

3rd 

Astronomy 

4 

4th 

Biology 

4 4 

4th 

Chemistry 

4 4 

4th 

Constitutional  Law 

3 

4th 

Education 

3 3 

4th 

Ethics 

4 

4th 

International  Law 

3 

4th 

Language 

2-4  2-4 

4th 

Literature 

2-2 

4th 

Psychology 

3 

4th 

Philosophy 

4 4 

4th 

Physics 

4 4 

4th 

Sociology 

3 3 

4th 

Religion 

3 3 

4th 
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Courses  not  provided  for  above  will  be  given  at  hours  most  convenient. 

Numbers  and  letters  following  the  dash  refer  to  the  rooms  where  the  courses  are  given. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COURSES. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  offer  strictly 
professional  or  technical  courses  and  yet  the  needs  of 
professional  and  technical  training  are  not  entirely  ig- 
nored. While  the  courses  offered  are  general  in  their 
nature  yet  they  are  selected  with  a view  of  qualifying 
the  student  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  more  strictly 
vocational  work. 

The  vocations  of  Engineering,  Journalism,  Law. 
Medicine,  Pedagogy  and  Theology  are  kept  in  mind,  as 
the  College  opens  to  the  student,  courses  in  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Constitutional  and  International  Law,  Physics, 
Mental  Sciences  and  Philosophy,  Pedagogy,  Political 
Science  and  Sociology. 

In  Pedagogy  the  requirements  of  the  Certificating 
Law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  fully  met  by  courses 
offered  in  the  History  of  Education,  Psychology  of  Edu- 
cation, High  School  Education  and  School  Administra- 
tion. A number  of  the  departments  of  the  College  offer 
courses  in  Teacher’s  Training  and  the  Academy  offers 
splendid  opportunity  for  practice  teaching. 

In  instances  where  technical  specialization  is  desired, 
the  student  is  allowed  to  elect  his  subjects  in  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  in  such  a manner  that  he  may 
take  the  more  technical  subjects  at  a university  and 
meet  the  requirements  for  a degree  by  residence  at  the 
university  for  two  years. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSE. 


FIRST  YEAR  Credit  Hours 

English  4 

Chemistry — 2 Recitations 

2 Laboratory  Periods  ‘. 4 
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French  or  German 4 

Textiles — Laboratory  1 

Sewing  and  Drafting — Laboratory. 3 

Design  (Laboratory)  House  Decoration  1 

Note:— Laboratory  periods  are  twice  as  long  as  recitation  periods. 
SECOND  YEAR 

English  III.  and  IY 2 

Physics — 2 Laboratory 

2 Recitation  4 

Psychology,  French  or  German  4 

Cookery — Preparation,  2 Laboratory 

Serving,  2 Recitation 4 

Physiology  2 

THIRD  YEAR 
Food  Chemistry,  2 Laboratory 

2 Recitation  4 

(First  Semester) 

Bacteriology,  2 Laboratory 

2 Recitation  4 

(Second  Semester) 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery,  Laboratory  3 

Textiles,  Laboratory  . 1 

Costume  Design,  Laboratory  1 

House  Construction  and  Sanitation  2 

Electives 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Advanced  Cookery: 

Invalid  Cookery 

Dietetics  2 Laboratory 

Marketing  2 Recitation  4 

Household  Management  2 

Teaching  of  Home  Economics 4 

(First  Semester) 

Evolution  of  the  Home,  Relation  of  the  Housewife  to  the 

Community  4 

Electives  6 

(Second  Semester) 


Total 


12S 
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I'Two  hours  per  week  laboratory  or 
Textiles : J One  hour  per  week  class  work. 

[Freshman  and  Junior  Year. 

Freshman  Y ear : 

Judging  materials  by  (1)  Observation,  (2.)  simple  tests,  (3)  micro- 
scopic and  chemical  analysis.  Process  in  preparation,  bleaching, 
dyeing  and  finishing. 

Junior  Year : 

Weaving  with  reed,  raffia,  loom  in  the  making  of  mats,  baskets  and 
bags,  stenciling  and  embroidery.  Collecting  lace  and  embroidery 
samples  to  distinguish  the  various  kinds. 

Sewing  and  Draftig : Six  periods  a week,  Freshman  year. 

Stitches:  Use  of  sewing  machine,  drafting  of  patterns,  use  of 

bought  patterns,  taking  of  a set  of  undergarments,  a kimono, 
two  waists  and  two  dresses  (Simple  wash  dresses). 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery:  Six  periods  a week,  Junior  year. 

Drafting,  tight  fitting  and  dress  patterns.  Making  of  a Princess 
slip,  silk  petticoat,  evening  dress  (or  a lining).  Making  buckram 
and  wire  frames,  covering,  trimming,  making  bows  and  ribbon 
flowers. 

Design:  Two  periods  a week'.  Freshman  and  Junior  year. 

Principles  of  rythm,  balance  and  harmony  applied  to  the  decoration 
of  flat  surfaces  in  making  borders  and  all-over  patterns  for  wall 
paper,  rugs,  curtains  and  table-covers.  Color-schemes.  Monograms 
and  initials  for  linen,  embroidery  patterns,  cross-stich  designs.  Ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  design  to  the  figure  in  designing 

dresses,  suits  and  hats. 

7 0 

Cookery:  Two  laboratory  and  two  recitations  a week.  Sophomore  and 
Senior  year. 

1.  Composition  of  foods  and  its  relation  to  cooking.  Changes 
effected  by  heat  and  cold  and  fermentation.  Principles  of  selec- 
tion, preparation  and  care.  Manufacture.  Uses  in  the  body. 
Serving. 

II.  Dietetic  Standards,  caloric  requirements,  use  of  100-caloric 
portions.  Digestibility  and  nutritive  values  of  foods.  Suitability 
of  foods  to  various  ages  and  occupations.  Planning  of  menus  of 
minimum  cost  and  maximum  food  value.  Cooking  in  large  quanti- 
ties. 
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Bacteriology : Second  Semester — Two  laboratory  and  two  recitations 
per  week.  Junior  year. 

Relation  of  micro-organisms  to  the  household.  Ways  in  which  they 
help  and  hinder  the  housekeeper.  Means  of  transmitting  disease, 
means  of  disinfecting  and  sterilization. 

House  Construction  and  Sanitation : 

Structure  of  the -house,  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  plumb- 
ing. Problems  of  planning  houses  under  varying  conditions  of 
location  and  use. 

Food  Chemistry : Two  laboratory  and  two  recitations  a week. 

Food  analysis,  chemistry  of  digestion,  testing  for  adulterations. 
Household  Management : Two  periods  per  week. 

Division  of  the  income,  personal  and  family  budgets,  care  of  the 
house  and  family.  Considerations  of  problems  of  domestic  service. 
Use  of  household  machinery. 

Teaching  of  Home  Economics: 

Value  of  vocational  schools,  trade  schools,  prevocational  schools, 
etc.  Courses  of  study  suitable  to  the  various  types.  Visits  to  Chi- 
cago schools  of  these  types.  Lesson  plans  and  demonstrations. 
Planning  equipment. 

Evolution  of  the  Home  and  Relation  of  the  Housewife  to  the  Com- 
munity : 

Evolution  of  methods  of  housekeeping,  cooking,  utensils,  etc.,  from 
prehistoric  times.  Changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  position 
of  woman  in  the  home. 

Work  of  the  Consumer ’s  League  and  similar  organizations  and 
their  relation  to  the  home. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Psychology. 

1 a.  General  Psychology. — Together  with  course  1-b 
constitutes  a four-hour  course,  first  semester,  Junior  year. 

This  course  undertakes  a thorough  and  scientific  study 
of  the  functions  and  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as 
known  through  introspection  and  experimental  investi- 
gation. It  includes  a careful  study  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  and  aims  to  give  the 
student  a systematic  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  their  limitation  and  order  of  development.  The 
psychological  basis  of  ethics  and  theism  is  carefully 
pointed  out  and  the  bearing  of  this  subject  on  the  prob- 
lems of  education  is  duly  noted.  Lectures  on  special 
phases  of  mental  life  supplement  the  use  of  textbooks. 

Angell’s  Psychology,  Pillsbury’s  Essentials  of  Psy- 
chology, Muensterberg’s  General  and  Applied  Psychol- 
ogy, are  the  text-books. 

1 b.  Experimental  Psychology. — The  course  in  gen- 
eral Psychology  is  followed  by  a course  in  experimental 
psychology  in  which  the  generally  accepted  conclusions 
of  psychology  are  subjected  to  a careful  experimental  test. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  two-fold,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  laboratory  methods  as 
used  in  the  study  of  psychology  and,  on  the  other,  to 
train  him  in  making  introspection. 

The  experiments  are  based  upon  Seashore’s  Elemen- 
tary Experiments  in  Psychology,  Meyer’s  and  Titchen- 
er’s  Experimental  Psychologies. 
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2.  Abnormal  Psychology. — Two  hours,  Second  Sem- 
ester Junior  year. 

This  subject  is  principally  taught  by  lectures,  and 
aims  to  present  an  outline  study  of  abnormal  states  of 
consciousness.  It  offers  an  exposition  of  the  physical  and 
mental  conditions  of  such  phenomena  as  dreams,  somnam- 
bulism, hypnotism,  illusion,  hallucinations,  spiritualism 
and  kindred  forms  of  mental  pathology.  The  course  is 
designed  to  supplement  the  work  in  general  and  ad- 
vanced psychology,  and  to  suggest  to  the  student  a 
method  for  the  investigation  and  interpretations  of  these 
mysterious  phenomena. 

3 a.  Child  Psychology. — Together  with  course  3 b. 
constitutes  a three-hour  course,  first  Semester,  Senior 
year. 

A course  will  be  offered  in  Child  Psychology  for  the 
special  purpose  of  discovering  the  true  nature  of  the 
child,  its  instincts,  its  ideals  as  well  as  its  particular  needs. 
The  work  aims  to  trace  the  development  of  the  child  out 
of  the  original  instincts  into  a rational  personality.  It 
is  especially  adapted  to  teachers,  and  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  will  be  offered  as  a course  in  education. 

Kirkpatrick’s  Fundamentals  of  Child  Psychology  and 
Mark’s  The  Unfolding  of  Personality  and  Terman’s  Hy- 
giene of  the  School  Child  are  the  text-books. 

3 b.  The  Psychology  of  Adolescence. — This  course  in- 
vestigates the  period  of  life  when  the  ideals  suddenly  en- 
large, when  the  youth  becomes  unsettled  in  his  beliefs, 
and  all  life  takes  Qn  different  aspects.  It  aims  to  study 
the  forces  at  work  upon  unfolding  consciousness  and  to 
master  the  best  methods  for  directing  them  so  that  the 
youth  may  be  established  in  safe  principles  of  life.  This 
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course  presupposes  a course  in  general  psychology.  Presi 
dent  Hall’s  “ Youth”  is  the  principal  text-book. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

2.  Logic. — Two  hours,  second  semester,  Junior  year. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  deductive  and 
inductive  reasoning.  In  Deductive  Logic  attention  is 
chiefly  directed  to  the  study  of  the  forms  of  thought,  the 
analysis  of  the  syllogism,  the  detection  of  fallacies,  and 
the  estimation  of  evidence.  In  Inductive  Logic  the  prob- 
lem, grounds  and  principles  of  the  various  forms  of  in- 
duction are  discussed,  and  care  is  taken  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  and 
discovery. 

Hibben’s  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic,  Bode’s  Out- 
line of  Logic,  and  Jones’  Inductive  and  Deductive  Logic 
are  used  as  text-books. 

This  course  is  introduced  by  Miller’s  Psychology  of 
Thinking. 

3 a.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — Together  with 
course  3 b.  constitutes  a four-hour  course,  first  semester, 
Senior  year. 

This  course  furnishes  a general  outline  of  the  scope, 
divisions  and  aims  of  Philosophy.  It  is  designed  to  in- 
troduce the  student  to  the  methods  and  problems  of  Phi- 
losophical study,  and  to  guide  him  in  forming  habits  of 
close  analysis  and  original  synthesis  jn  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  human  thought. 

Fullerton’s,  Russel’s  and  Paulsen’s  Introductions  to 
Philosophy  are  used  as  text-  books  on  this  subject: 
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3 b.  History  of  Philosophy.  -The  student  of  this  sub- 
ject begins  with  a brief  survey  of  the  development  of 
philosophical  thought  in  Greece.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  illustrating  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  phases  of  ancient  philosophy. 
In  modern  philosophy  attention  is  principally  paid  to 
the  systems  of  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel.  The  course  aims 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  progress  of  human 
thought,  but  also  exhibits  the  relations  of  philosophical 
doctrines  to  practical  life,  both  personal  and  social. 
First  Semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  text-books  used  are:  Roger’s  History  of  Phil- 
osophy, Zeller’s  Handbook  of  Greek  Philosophy,  Hoeff- 
ding’s  Brief  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  and  Cush- 
man’s History  of  Philosophy. 

4 a.  Epistemology,— Together  with  course  4 b.  con- 
stitutes a four-hour  course,  Second  Semester,  Senior  year. 

This  course  aims  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  con- 
ditions of  formal  truth  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
advanced  logic.  It  investigates  the  equipment  of  the 
mind  for  logical  operations,  and  their  validity  for  the 
knowledge  of  reality.  Thought  is  regarded  as  an  or- 
ganic activity  which  unfolds  from  within.  The  history 
of  thought  is  traced,  and  the  views  of  the  more  important 
thinkers  are  critically  examined  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a constructive  doctrine  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge. 

The  text-books  are:  Bowne’s  Theory  of  Thought  and 
Knowledge,  Ormund’s  Foundation  of  Knowledge,  Ladd’s 
Philosophy  of  Knowledge,  and  Pillsbury’s  Psychology  of 
Reasoning  and  Boodin’s  Truth  and  Reality. 
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4 b.  Metaphysics. — In  addition  to  the  study  of  Phil- 
osophy as  connected  with  the  other  branches  of  this  de- 
partment, one  term  is  devoted  to  Metaphysics.  This 
course  embraces  Ontology,  Cosmology  and  Psychology. 
The  aim  is  to  deepen  the  interest  in  the  profounder 
themes  of  philosophy,  and  to  vindicate  a theistic  and 
Christian  Philosophy  from  the  misconceptions  to  which 
it  is  constantly  exposed.  The  most  important  philoso- 
phical questions  now  at  issue  among  speculators  receive 
due  consideration,  and  the  results  of  recent  critical 
discussions,  together  with  comments,  are  interspersed 
with  daily  recitations.  Second  Semester  of  the  Senior 
year. 

Bowne’s  Metaphysics,  Fullerton’s  The  World  We  Live 
In,  and  Snowden’s  The  World  a Spiritual  System,  are  the 
text-books. 

6.  Ethics. — Four  hours,  Second  Semester,  Senior  year. 

This  subject  is  treated  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  study  of  psychology  and  philosophy,  since  its  foun- 
dations lie  in  the  human  soul.  The  various  types  of 
the  ethical  theory  in  ancient  and  modern  philosophy  are 
critically  examined  and  the  metaphysical  implications 
carefully  considered.  While  keeping  to  the  philosophical 
basis,  the  aim  is  throughout  to  make  the  instruction  prac- 
tical by  showing  the  application  of  ethical  problems  to 
the  diversified  relations  of  the  concrete  duties  of  life. 
Second  Semester  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  text-books  on  this  subject  are:  Seth’s  Ethical 
Principles,  Bowne’s  Theory  of  Ethics,  Paulsen’s  System 
of  Ethics,  and  Dewey  and  Tuft’s  Ethics. 

Readings  will  be  assigned  from  the  modern  philosoph- 
ical writers  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  differ- 
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ent  positions  taken  in  the  more  recent  history  of  thought, 
such  as  Rationalism  and  Empiricism,  Monism  and  Plural- 
ism, Absolutism  and  Pragmatism. 

EDUCATION. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  history  of  educational  efforts  and  pro- 
gress; to  establish  him  in  the  psychological  and  philo- 
sophical foundations  of  education,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
the  work  of  rational  instruction.  The  course  extends 
through  an  entire  year,  and  presupposes  a thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  history  and  general  psychology. 

1 a.  History  of  Education. — Together  with  course 
1 b constitutes  a three-hour  course,  first  Semester,  Sen- 
ior year. 

The  work  begins  with  a historical  survey  of  educa- 
tional theories  and  practice  from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  present.  The  early  Christian  Schools,  the 
significance  of  Scholasticism,  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation  are  carefully  studied.  Attention  is,  how- 
ever, chiefly  directed  to  the  most  important  problems, 
suggested  by  the  labors  of  educational  leaders  and  re- 
formers; and  their  contributions  to  the  science  of  edu- 
cation. 

Monroe’s  History  of  Education  is  used  as  text-book. 

1 b.  Psychology  of  Education. — The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  education  and  their 
implications.  Education  in  its  broadest  sense  is  regarded 
as  a world-process  which  is  intimately  related  to  the 
history  of  civilization.  But  it  has  also  a temporal  aspect, 
under  which  the  mind  unfolds  and  reveals  its  inner  na- 
ture. The  problems  of  genetic  psychology  receive  care- 
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ful  attention;  and  the  fact  that  education  is  a process  of 
self-realization  through  self-activity  is  constantly  empha- 
sized. 

The  text-books  used  are:  Colvin’s  The  Learning  Pro- 
cess, Henderson’s  Principles  of  Education,  and  Bagley’s 
The  Educative  Process. 

2 a.  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. — Together  with 
course  2 b constitutes  a three-hour  course,  Second  Sem- 
ester, Senior  year. 

This  subject  is  an  application  of  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation to  the  art  of  teaching.  Psychological  facts  are 
considered  as  the  basis ; and  the  laws  of  mental  develop- 
ment are  regarded  as  illustrating  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  intellectual  growth.  The  actual  needs  of  the 
teacher  are  constantly  kept  in  view.  The  application  of 
general  principles  to  the  method  of  teaching  special 
branches,  particularly  those  of  the  high  school  curriculum, 
serves  to  make  this  course  entirely  practical. 

Horne’s  Psychological  Principles  of  Education,  Bag- 
ley’s  Educative  Process,  Johnston’s  High  School  Educa- 
tion are  used  as  text-books. 

2 b.  School  Administration.  This  course  includes  a 
study  and  discussion  of  the  essential  elements  of  a good 
school ; the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  schoolroom,  and  the 
various  problems  that  arise  in  the  organization  of  the 
work,  and  the  government  of  the  school.  It  is  intended 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  teachers  for  schools  of  differ- 
ent grades.  A course  of  experimental  education  will  be 
offered  in  connection  with  this  course. 

Arnold’s  School  and  Class  Management,  Bagley’s 
Class-room  Management,  Thorndike’s  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing and  Strayer’s  The  Learning  Process  are  the  text- 
books. 
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BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Christian  College  must  find  the  basis  for  the 
morals  it  teaches  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  one  great 
factor  in  education  is  personality  and  the  matchless  per- 
son of  Jesus  is  the  expression  of  God’s  desire  for  all  men. 
To  study  the  rise  and  development  of  the  idea  of  God  and 
his  relation  to  man,  to  trace  religion  in  its  making  in  the 
early  centuries  and  note  the  contribution  which  it  has 
made  in  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  its  acceptance 
of  the  Great  Teacher,  and  then  to  note  the  influence  of 
his  life  upon  civilization,  merit  a large  consideration  in 
the  modern  college  curriculum. 

1-2.  Bible  History. — One  hour.  Freshman  year. 

This  course  follows  the  stream  of  Bible  narrative, 
keeping  in  view  the  great  spiritual  purpose  of  revela- 
tion. It  notes  briefly  the  chief  countries  and  towns  and 
the  parallel  history  and  progress  of  the  leading  nations 
of  the  world.  It  seeks  to  trace  the  progress  of  religious 
knowledge  and  the  revelation  by  which  it  was  made 
known. 

3-4.  Old  and  New  Testament  Literature. — One  hour. 
Sophomore  year. 

(1)  A study  of  the  principal  Old  Testament 
Prophets — their  times  and  messages. 

(2)  Hebrew  Wisdom  and  Poetry,  its  nature  and 
lessons  as  seen  in  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  etc. 

(3)  A study  of  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  as  reflected  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  giving  special  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  doctrine. 
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SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION. 

Three  hours.  Senior  year. 

1 a.  Natural  Theology. — This  subject  treats  of  the 
existence  and  character  of  God  as  these  may  be  known 
from  reason  and  nature.  It  assumes  that  nature  bears 
the  impress  of  the  Creator  and  that  this  is  discoverable 
by  reason.  The  insufficiency  of  the  teaching  of  nature 
in  regard  to  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  pointed  out,  and 
the  student  is  directed  to  an  appreciation  of  the  divine 
revelation  furnished  by  the  Word  of  God. 

1 b.  Christian  Evidences. — A study  of  the  internal 
evidences  of  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity.  It  con- 
siders the  possibility  and  functions  of  miracles,  the  char- 
acter and  claims  of  Christ,  the  testimony  of  the  apostles 
and  early  church  fathers  and  the  effects  of  Christianity 
upon  human  character  and  life. 

2.  Psychology  of  Religion. — This  is  a study  of  the 
religious  experiences  of  various  races  and  of  different 
periods  of  individual  and  race  development. 
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HISTORY. 

The  aims  of  this  department  are:  (1)  to  present  a 

clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  “the  course  of  human 
events’ ’ from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  present  time ; 
(2)  to  chart  the  main  features  in  the  pilgrimage  of  those 
Western  Peoples  from  whom  we  derive  our  own  civiliza- 
tion; (3)  upon  this  foundation,  to  construct  the  frame- 
work of  our  own  national  history;  (4)  to  awaken  the 
historical  imagination  of  the  student  and  to  develop  in 
him  a keen  sense  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  affairs  of  hu- 
man life;  (5)  to  furnish  the  necessary  historical  back- 
ground for  the  profitable  study  of  literature  and  the  so- 
cial sciences. 

The  text-book  and  library  methods  are  supplemented 
by  the  lecture  method  with  such  use  of  source  material 
as  is  consistent  with  the  above  aims.  Analytical  out- 
lines, chronological  charts  and  sketch  maps  are  also  re- 
quired. 

1.  Mediaeval  History  of  Europe. — Three  hours,  first 
semester  Sophomore  year. 

An  introductory  course  tracing  the  evolution  of  the 
nations  of  Modern  Europe  out  of  the  migrating  Germanic 
tribes  which  overthrew  the  old  Roman  Empire.  This 
course  shows  the  development  of  the  institutions  of 
Feudalism  and  the  Church,  the  growth  of  Cities,  and  the 
Rise  of  Universities.  Extensive  reading  and  reference 
work  is  required. 

2.  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe. — Three  hours, 
second  semester,  Sophomore  year. 

An  introductory  intended  especially  for  those  who 
have  had  no  course  in  Modern  History  in  High  School. 
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Traces  the  development  of  European  Civilization  since 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Extensive  outlines 
on  regularly  assigned  outside  readings  are  required 
weekly.  Students  are  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  to 
refer  to  source  materials  in  their  outside  reading. 

3-4.  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  United 
States. — Three  hours  throughout  the  Sophomore  year. 

This  course  is  intended  to  show  the  social  forces  and 
elements  underlying  the  sectional  differences  of  the  past 
and  the  social  problems  of  the  present ; to  trace  the  growth 
and  organization  of  industry  and  finance  during  the  per- 
iod of  our  wonderful  material  development ; and  to  afford 
a basis  for  a scientific  study  of  practical  social  and  econo- 
mic problems. 

5.  History  of  the  Reformation,  1517-1648. — Three 

hours  first  semester. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  church  history.  Traces 
the  reformation  under  Luther  and  Calvin,  examining  into 
the  causes  of  the  movement  and  noting  the  political  re- 
sults down  through  the  period  of  the  religious  wars.  Open  v 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Offered  in  Alternate  years. 
Omitted  in  1916-17. 

6.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era, — 1789- 
1815. — Three  hours,  second  Semester,  Junior  year. 

This  course  traces  minutely  the  events  of  that  mo- 
mentous struggle  on  the  continent  from  which  we  trace 
the  beginnings  of  modern  European  governments.  Ex- 
tensive research  is  required.  Class  room  work  is  largely 
supplemented  by  lectures.  Open  only  to  those  who  have 
taken  course  I.  Offered  in  alternate  years.  Omitted  in 
1916-17. 
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7.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  1859-1867. — Three 
hours,  first  Semester. 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  constitutional  and 
diplomatic  problems  arising  during  the  greatest  civil 
strife  in  our  history.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
constitutional  bases  of  secession,  emancipation  and  recon- 
struction and  on  the  diplomatic  services  of  Seward  and 
Adams.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Alternates  with 
Course  6. 

8.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 

1817-1861. — Two  hours,  second  Semester,  Junior  year. 

Traces  the  growth  of  the  slavery  question  through 
the  various  compromises  and  court  decisions  and  takes  up 
some  of  the  most  important  diplomatic  questions  arising 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 

9.  A Teachers  ’ Course  in  American  History. — Three 
hours,  First  Semester  in  alternate  years. 

Designed  for  such  as  expect  to  teach  history  in  our 
High  Schools.  This  course  takes  up  the  problem  of  meth- 
ods in  High  School  courses  in  History  and  aims  to  give  a 
clear  conception  of  the  important  developments  in  such 
courses  through  a series  of  carefully  prepared  outlines. 
Every  member  of  the  class  is  expected  to  develop  a work- 
ing bibliography  of  American  History  for  High  School 
teaching,  and  to  form  definite  ideals  of  a working  library. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Offered 
in  1916-17. 

10.  Political  and  Social  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. — Three  hours,  Second  Semester,  alternate 
years. 

Traces  the  development  of  the  democratic  idea  of  gov- 
ernment through  the  Revolutions  of  1820,  1830  and  1848, 
shows  the  origin  of  modern  industrial  and  social  problems, 
and  presents  the  facts  fundamental  to  an  investigation  of 
present-day  international  problems.  This  course  is  open 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Courses  1 and  2 are  prerequis- 
ites. 
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THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

Political  Science. 

This  department  aims  to  give  to  the  student  a general 
knowledge  of  the  Principles,  the  Literature,  and  the 
Practical  Applications  of  the  distinctive  Social  Sciences. 
The  idea  of  education  as  training  for  social  efficiency  is 
kept  steadily  in  view  and  it  is  purposed  to  make  the  de- 
partment, so  far  as  possible,  a School  of  Citizenship  and 
Applied  Christianity. 

The  thorough  mastery  of  an  outline  text-book,  supple- 
mented by  further  study  of  special  topics  by  the  lecture, 
the  library,  and  the  laboratory  methods,  is  the  program 
prescribed  for  all  classes  in  the  department.  The  pres- 
ence of  students  from  all  sections  of  North  America  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  classroom  discussions  in 
these  subjects. 

1.  The  Elements  of  Political  Science, — Four  hours. 

First  Semester,  Sophomore  year. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  State  including 
the  ideas  of  Sovereignty  and  Civil  Liberty;  the  structure 
and  functions  of  Government  in  general ; some  account  of 
national  politics  and  international  diplomacy  and  the 
aim  and  function  of  the  state. 

2.  American  Government  and  Politics^  Municipal, 
State  and  National. — Four  hours,  second  Semester, 
Sophomore  year. 

A detailed  study  of  the  American  Political  System  in 
its  principles  and  practical  operation.  The  rights  and 
duties  (with  special  emphasis  upon  the  duties)  of  Citizen- 
ship in  a Republic;  the  ideal  of  Efficient  Democracy  as 
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the  goal  of  political  development;  and  current  questions 
in  Practical  Politics,  are  included  in  this  subject. 

3.  Constitutional  Law. — Three  hours,  first  Semester, 
Senior  year. 

A comparative  study  of  the  constitutions  of  the  four 
leading  countries  of  the  world.  Includes  a close,  logical 
analysis  of  the  forms  of  government;  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  constitution; 
together  with  an  exposition  of  the  principles  and  ten- 
dencies of  each.  An  excellent  discipline  in  political 
reasoning. 

4.  International  Law. — Three  hours,  second  Semester, 
Senior  year.  Given  in  1916. 

This  subject  comprises  an  historical  and  critical  study 
of  the  international  relations  of  sovereign  states,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  principal  rights  and  obligations  which 
civilized  nations  have  come  to  observe  in  their  relations 
and  intercourse  with  one  another.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  those  who  are  to  participate,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  moulding  public  sentiment  or  shaping  the 
policy  of  our  government,  towards  other  nations. 

5.  Canadian  Problems. — Canadian  students  may  elect 
studies  bearing  upon  historical,  political  and  economical 
conditions  in  Canada  in  their  relation  to  the  British 
Empire,  for  one  hour  per  week  for  four  years,  under  the 
direction  of  a professor  trained  in  the  Canadian  schools, 
and  the  eight  semester  hours  be  counted  with  the  credits 
required  for  a Bachelor’s  Degree,  provided  that  the 
work  be  done  by  students  of  College  grade. 

Economics  and  Sociology. 

1.  The  Principles  of  Economics. — Dour  hours,  first 
Semester,  Junior  year. 
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A study  of  what  constitutes  Value  and  how  it  is  pro- 
duced, maintained,  increased  or  diminished  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  laws  of  Business  Enterprise  and  of 
human  capacity  for  enjoyment.*  The  immutable  condi- 
tions of  material  welfare ; the  artificial  restraints  and  ob- 
stacles interposed;  the  ideals  of  Democracy  in  Industry 
and  Social  Justice  in  economic  resources,  including  that, 
of  human  life,  are  the  principal  topics  covered. 

2 a.  Problems  in  Banking  and  Currency. — Three 
hours,  second  Semester,  Senior  year.  Given  in  1917. 

History  of  banking  and  currency  in  the  United  States. 
Present  conditions  of  banking  and  currency  compared 
with  those  of  England,  Germany  and  France.  Defects 
in  our  system  and  theories  of  reform.  This  course  will 
alternate  with  International  Law.  It  presupposes  the 
course  in  the  Principles  of  Economics. 

2 b.  Labor  Problems. — 

History  of  the  labor  movement  in  America.  Wages, 
hours,  woman  and  child  labor,  labor  organizations,  profit 
sharing,  labor  laws,  and  the  relation  of  capital  and  so- 
cialism. To  be  offered  with  the  above. 

3.  Outlines  of  General  Sociology. — Three  hours,  First 

Semester,  Senior  year. 

Traces  of  development  of  Sociological  Theory,  includ- 
ing the  Structural  and  Functional  Types  of  Descriptive 
Analysis  of  Society;  the  Psychological  and  Teleological 
Interpretation  of  Social  Phenomena;  the  relation  of  So- 
ciological Method  to  Social  Phenomena;  the  relation  of 
Sociological  Method  to  Social  Reform;  and  attempts  to 
formulate  for  solution  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  sur- 
vey, the  practical  problems  of  modern  society. 
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4.  Applied  Sociology. — Three  hours,  second  Semester. 
Senior  year. 

A concrete  study  of  modern  social  phenomena  with 
special  attention  to  their  pathology,  elaborating  the 
causes  advanced  and  remedies  proposed. 

The  course  includes  the  following  with  a possible 
variation  from  time  to  time ; the  science  of  statistics  as 
applied  to  sociological  research,  the  family  as  the  social 
unit  and  its  present  day  problem,  birth  and  death  rates  in 
relation  to  population,  immigration,  negro,  poverty,  crime, 
charities  and  correction,  the  remedy  of  Socialism,  and 
Christianity  as  a solution  of  the  social  task. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  meet  the  wants  not 
only  of  such  students  as  are  of  German  parentage  and  are 
able  to  read  and  speak  the  language  when  they  enter, 
but  also  of  such  to  whom  the  German  is  a foreign  tongue. 

Students  who  have  a reading  and  speaking  knowledge 
when  they  enter  are  advised  to  pursue  the  following: 

A 1-A  2.  German  Grammar. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  year. 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of  the 
essential  facts  of  Grammar  and  to  teach  him  to  apply 
these  in  writing  and  speaking.  Short  themes  written  in 
German  are  required  every  two  weeks.  Text  Lyon’s 
Handbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache. 

A3-A4.  Second  Year  German. — Four  hours  through- 
out the  year. 

During  the  year  Grammar  is  thoroughly  reviewed. 
Translation  into  German.  Composition  and  conversation 
based  on  Kron’s  German  Daily  Life.  The  reading  and 
reproduction  of  a number  of  Schiller’s  Ballads  and  Wil- 
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helm  Tell,  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  Conducted  in  Ger- 
man and  open  to  students  who  have  completed  A1  and 
A2,  or  who  present  two  units  of  German  for  admission 
and  are  able  to  understand  and  speak  German. 

A 5.  German  Rhetoric. — Four  hours.  First  Semester. 
Omitted  in  1916-17. 

A correct  use  of  the  German  languge  and  a knowledge 
of  its  higher  rhetorical  beauty  are  the  aim  of  this  course. 
Constant  practice  in  the  various  kinds  of  composition  is 
required.  As  models  of  style,  classic  prose,  orations,  and 
choice  poetry  are  critically  read  in  class.  Text,  Calm- 
berg’s  Kunst  der  Rede,  supplemented  by  lectures. 

A 6.  History  of  Germany. — Four  hours.  Second 
Semester.  Omitted  in  1916-17. 

A study  of  the  history  of  Germany  from  earliest  times 
to  the  present.  Conducted  in  German.  Text — “Geschichte 
des  deutschen  Volkes”  von  Dr.  David  Mueller. 

A 7- A 8.  History  of  German  Literature. — Four  hours 
throughout  the  year.  Given  in  1916-17. 

A systematic  study  of  German  literature  from  the 
earliest  times,  supplemented  by  the  study  of  versification 
and  of  the  different  kinds  of  poetry  and  prose.  Much  of 
the  choicest  lyric  poetry  and  such  masterpieces  as  Nie- 
belungenlied,  Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise,  Goethe’s  Iphi- 
genie  auf  Tauris,  Schiller’s  Wallenstein  and  a represen- 
tative work  from  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Suder 
mann  and  Hauptmann  are  read. 

Students  who  have  no  knowledge  of  German  when 
they  enter  and  desire  to  pursue  this  language  are  ad- 
vised to  take  the  following  courses  in  which  German  is 
used  as  much  as  possible  in  the  class-room. 

1-2.  Elementary  German. — Five  hours  throughout 
the  year. 
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Pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  the  read- 
ing of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 

3-4.  Second  Year  German. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  year. 

Modern  and  classical  prose  and  verse  are  read.  Com- 
position and  Grammar  review.  Writing  of  short  themes 
in  German.  Attention  of  the  student  is  constantly  called 
to  English  and  German  words  of  cognate  origin.  Pre- 
requisite course  1,  or  two  years  of  high  school  German. 
Students  who  present  two  units  for  admission  and  are 
able  to  understand  and  speak  German  are  advised  to 
take  courses  A 3 and  A 4. 

5.  Classical  Drama. — Four  hours.  First  Semester. 
Given  in  1916-17. 

Introduction  to  the  drama  of  the  Classical  Period.  A 
drama  or  two  from  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller  will  be 
read  and  discussed  with  biographical  reading. 

6.  Modern  German  Dramatists. — Four  hours.  Sec- 
ond Semester.  Given  in  1916-17. 

Selected  dramas  of  Grillparzer,  Kleist,  Hebbel  and 
Ludwig  with  supplementary  biographical  reading.  A 
rapid  reading  course. 

7.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works. — Three  hours.  First 
Semester.  Given  in  1916-17. 

The  Life  of  Goethe,  either  Bielchowsky  or  Heineman. 
Reading  of  “Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,”  ‘ ‘ Goetz,  ” Die 
Leiden  des  jungen  Werther,  ” “Egmont,”  “Iphigenie  auf 
Tauris,”  and  Lyrics.  Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

8.  Goethe’s  Faust. — Three  hours.  Second  Semester, 
Given  in  1916-17. 

The  Faust  legend  and  early  Faust  books  and  plays, 
and  reading  of  Parts  I and  II.  This  course  should  be  taken 
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as  a continuation  of  the  preceding  one,  which  is  a splendia 
preparation  for  Faust.  Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

9.  Heine. — Two  hours,  First  Semester.  Open  to  Jun- 
iors and  Seniors.  Given  in  1916-17. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  his  life,  poetry  and  prose. 
Reading  of  the  Reisebilder,  Buch  der  Lieder,  Harzreise 
and  other  prose  writings. 

10.  Modern  Realism  in  German  Literature. — Two 

hours.  Second  Semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Given  in  1916-17. 

Reading  of  representative  dramas  from  Hebbel,  Anzen- 
gruber,  Sudermann,  Hauptmann  and  others. 

11.  Historical  Survey  of  German. — Two  hours. 
First  Semester.  Omitted  in  1916-17. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  historic  development  of 
the  language  with  special  reference  to  modern  German 
Grammar. 

12.  Middle  High  German. — Two  hours.  Second 
Semester.  Omitted  in  1916-17. 

Introductory  Course.  Study  of  either  the  “Niebelun- 
genlied”,  “Kundrun”  or  “Der  arme  Heinrich. ” 

14.  Teachers  ’ Course  in  German. — One  hour.  Second 
Semester.  Omitted  in  1916-17. 

Methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary  Schools. 
Criticism  of  Text  Books.  Visiting  classes  in  some  re- 
presentative High  School.  ' Bagster-Collins — “German 
in  Secondary  Schools”,  assigned  reading  and  reports. 

The  last  three  courses  are  especially  recommended 
to  students  who  desire  to  teach  German,  and  are  open 
only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
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FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  course  in  French  extends  through  four  years 
and  aims  to  give  the  student  such  practical  knowledge 
of  the  language  as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  its  liter- 
ature and  prepare  him  for  broader  fields  of  study. 

1-2.  First  Year  French.- — Four  hours.  Throughout 
the  year. 

Grammar,  with  practice  in  writing  and  speaking. 
During  the  first  Semester  stress  is  laid  on  the  syntax  and 
pronunciation,  while  during  the  second  Semester  the  at- 
tention is  directed  chiefly  to  conversation,  translation, 
and  reading  in  French  without  translation. 

3-4.  Second  Year  French. — Four  hours.  Throughout 
the  year. 

Introduction  to  French  Literature.  Selected  readings 
from  French  classical  and  modern  writers.  A short 
History  of  French  Literature  will  be  used  and  collateral 
reading  of  French  History  will  be  required.  Informal 
lectures  and  reports  of  authors  read. 

5-6.  French  Fiction  and  Drama. — Four  hours. 
Junior  year. 

The  first  Semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
French  fiction ; the  second  Semester  to  the  study  of 
French  drama.  Informal  lectures  and  reports  of  authors 
read. 

7-8.  French  Prose  and  Poetry,  Four  hours.  Sen- 
ior year. 

The  first  Semester  will  be  devoted  to  French  prose 
NOT  FICTION ; the  second  Semester  to  French  poetry. 
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LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to  afford 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  literature.  After  a solid  foundation  has  been 
laid  in  the  working  principles  of  the  language,  the  stu- 
dent is  introduced  to  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  liter- 
ature. The  courses  are  carefuly  graded  with  reference 
to  relative  difficulty  of  translation  and  grammatical  struc- 
ture. The  cultural  value  of  the  subjects  taught  and  the 
needs  of  prospective  teachers  are  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
The  advanced  elective  courses  are  planned  especially  for 
such  as  may  desire  to  teach  Latin. 

The  Roman  method  of  pronunciation  is  used  and  con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  the  etymology  of  English 
words  taken  from  the  Latin.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
sequence  of  the  following  courses,  and  the  student  who 
wishes  to  specialize  in  Latin  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
is  earnestly  advised  to  pursue  as  many  of  the  elective 
courses  as  possible. 

9-10.  Livy,  Horace  and  Tacitus. — Pour  hours 

throughout  the  year. 

(a)  Portions  of  Livy  relating  to  some  of  the  most 
important  epochs  of  Roman  History,  with  special  at- 
tention to  word-order  as  indicating  emphasis  and  mean- 
ing, are  read. 

(b)  Horace. — Selections  from  the  four  books  of 
Odes  as  well  as  from  the  Epodes  and  Satires  with  spe- 
cial study  of  the  few  principal  meters  and  memorizing  of 
select  passages. 

(c)  Tacitus — “Agricola”  and  “ Germania.’ ’ For 
these,  Cicero — “De  Seneetute”  or  selections  from  “ Let- 
ters ” may  be  substituted. 

(The  foregoing  are  a pre-requisite  to  this.) 
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11-12.  Teachers’  Training  Course. — Given  in  alter- 
nate years.  Two  hours  per  week  through  the  year. 

Difficult  grammatical  problems  solved.  Selections 
from  several  Roman  authors  read  with  a minute  exam- 
ination of  their  structural  and  literary  merits. 

13-14.  Advanced  Roman  History. — Two  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year.  Will  be  given  in  alternate 
years.  College  credit. 

Open  to  all  college  students  who  have  a reading 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

15-16.  Advanced  Work. — Plautus — “Captivi”  or 
“ Trinummus ; ’ ’ Terence — “Andria”  or  “Adephoe;” 
Cicero — “Tusculan  Disputations/’  book  I;  Horace — 
“Epistulae.” 

GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  department  of  Greek  has  been  reorganized  with 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible into  the  heart  and  genius  of  the  Greek  people.  Due 
cognizance  is  taken  of  the  very  large  influence  exerted  by 
the  Greeks  upon  modern  culture  and  the  student  from  the 
very  first  is  encouraged  to  project  himself  mentally  into 
the  period  which  he  is  studying.  He  is  disabused  of  the 
notion  that  the  Greek  language  is  for  him  a dead  lan- 
guage. Rather  he  is  trained  to  think  of  it  as  the  medium 
of  expression  of  a people  whose  culture  still  dominates 
the  intellectuality  of  the  world.  The  beauty  and  force 
of  the  Greek  language  and  thought  are  kept  constantly  in 
the  foreground.  Words  are  studied  in  root  groups,  thus 
enabling  the  student  to  build  up  a strong  vocabulary  of 
use  not  only  in  the  reading  of  the  Greek  but  also  in  the 
appreciation  of  English  derivatives.  A somewhat  wider 
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variety  of  courses  is  presented  to  which  those  are  eligible 
who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  Greek.  Particular 
attention  is  called  to  those  courses  which  are  open  to 
students  of  college  grade  who  have  not  a reading  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  yet  desire  to  acquaint  themselves 
somewhat  with  the  fertile  field  of  Greek  history  and  liter- 
ature. 

1-2.  Essentials,  White.  Four  hours  per  week. 

A course  for  those  beginning  Greek.  Mastery  of  con- 
structions. Acquirement  of  strong  vocabulary  by  the  root- 
group  system.  Greek-English  and  English-Greek  writ- 
ing. One  or  more  books  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  or 
equivalent  read  during  this  course.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  lay  the  foundations  so  thoroughly  that  the 
student  can  pursue  the  further  courses  with  satisfaction 
and  ease.  On  the  assumption  that  failure  to  enjoy  for- 
eign language  study  is  usually  due  to  inefficient  work  in 
first  year,  every  effort  is  made  during  this  course  to  ex- 
plain all  principles  lucidly  and  with  proper  relation.  The 
teacher  is  accordingly  much  in  evidence  at  the  black- 
board. Collateral  material  calculated  to  arouse  the 
student’s  interest  in  the  field  of  Greek  life  and  culture 
is  introduced  from  time  to  time.  The  course  aims  to 
prepare  for  rapid  and  intelligent  reading  of  literature 
in  second  year. 

3-4.  Xenophon  and  Plato.  Four  hours  per  week. 

From  two  to  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  read  in  the 
light  of  history,  geography  and  archaelogy.  The  Crito 
and  such  other  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  as  time  permits 
will  be  read. 

5-6.  Herodotus,  Homer  and  Plato.  Four  hours  per 

week. 
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Selections  from  Book  VII.  of  Herodotus.  Plato’s 
Apology  and  parts  of  the  Phaedo.  Selected  books  of  the 
Iliad  or  Odyssey.  A close  analytical  study  is  made  of  the 
dialectic  selections  particularly  with  a view  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  Socratic  methods  and  types  of  argumen- 
tation. Lectures  and  class  discussions  supplement  the 
reading  in  course.  Correlated  study  of  mythology  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  epic.  Course  open  to  those  who 
have  completed  Course  3-4  or  its  equivalent. 

7-8.  Demosthenes’  “De  Corona.”  Select  orations  of 
Lysias,  or  Sophocles’  “Antigone”,  together  with  addi- 
tional selections  to  be  announced  by  the  department.  The 
work  in  tragedy  will  undertake  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  evolution  of  the  drama  and  the  Greek  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  tragedians. 

9.  Greek  History.  Two  hours  per  week.  First 
Semester.  Open  to  all  students  of  college  grade. 

No  reading  knowledge  of  the  Greek  required.  How- 
ever, the  course  is  recommended  especially  to  those  pur- 
suing the  study  of  the  Greek  classics.  The  political  and 
social  life  of  the  Greeks  down  to  the  post- Alexandrian 
period  is  studied,  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Greeks  to  subsequent  institutions.  Intended 
especially  as  an  introduction  to  Course  10  which  fol- 
lows logically  in  the  Second  Semester. 

10.  Greek  Literature.  Two  hours  per  week.  Second 
Semester.  Open  to  students  of  college  grade. 

An  English  course.  No  reading  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  required.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an 
appreciation  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  Greek  literature 
without  the  necessity  of  reading  selections  in  the  original 
Wright’s  History  of  Greek  Literature  is  used. 
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11.  Greek  Philosophy.  First  Semester.  Four  hours. 

Plato : Kepublic  and  other  selections.  Aristotle : 

Ethics.  A study  of  the  several  schools  of  Greek  phil- 
osophy from  text  and  translation.  Written  analysis  of 
arguments  with  related  class  discussions  and  lectures. 
A brief  survey  of  the  essentials  of  Greek  religion.  The 
course  aims  to  answer  the  student ’s  question  as  to  why 
Greek  philosophy  was  a greater  moral  determinant  than 
Greek  religion.  Open  only  to  advanced  Greek  students 
having  completed  two  or  three  years  of  the  language. 
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ENGLISH. 

1-2.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  First  and 
second  Semester.  Four  hours* 

It  is  the  aim  of  courses  1 and  2 to  develop  in  the  stu- 
dent the  ability  to  express  his  thoughts  correctly  and 
effectively.  Constant  practice  is  afforded  in  written  and 
oral  composition,  together  with  a careful  study  of  the 
underlying  principles  involved  in  the  four  forms  of  dis- 
course. Considerable  attention  is  given  during  the  sec- 
ond semester  to  work  in  oratory  and  debate.  Each  Fresh- 
man is  required  to  prepare  an  original  oration  and  to 
take  part  in  class  debates  at  least  once  during  the 
second  semester. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen  in  all  courses. 

Courses  3 and  4 consist  of  an  outline  study  of  English  Literature 
from  it  beginnings  to  the  present  time.  The  Avork  consists  of  lectures, 
reports,  readings  and  discussions  of  the  characteristics  of  the  writ- 
ings and  the  periods. 

Open  only  to  Sophomores  and  Freshmen. 

3.  English  Literature  before  1789.  First  Semester. 
Four  hours. 

The  work  will  cover  the  early  history  of  the  English 
people  and  language.  Careful  attention  will  be  given 
Beowulf,  Half-Heathen  Poetry,  Caedmon  and  the  early 
Christian  writers,  Chaucer,  the  Ballad,  Spenser,  Milton 
and  Dryden. 

* Note — The  work  in  courses  1 and  2 is  strictly  collegiate,  and  pre- 
supposes a student ’s  mastery  of  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation, 
sentence  structure  and  paragraphing.  Any  student  whose  writing 
appears  seriously  deficient  in  these  respects  Avill  not  be  elegible  for 
these  courses  without  doing  extra  work. 
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4.  English  Literature  from  1789  to  the  present. 

Second  Semester.  Four  hours. 

The  authors  receiving  special  attention  are  Pope,  Ad- 
dison, Prior,  Gray,  Collins,  Goldsmith,  Burns,  Thomson, 
Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Tenny- 
son, Arnold  and  Browning. 

5.  Elizabethan  Age  and  Puritan  Period.  First 
Semester.  Four  hours. 

The  work  will  consist  of  a critical  study  of  the  chief 
writers  of  this  age  and  will  embrace  lectures,  class-room 
discussions,  and  written  and  oral  reports.  Recommended 
only  for  advanced  students  who  have  had  courses  3 and  4. 

6.  Restoration  Period  and  the  early  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Second  Semester.  Four  hours. 

The  work  will  include  lectures,  readings,  discussions 
and  reports  covering  all  the  leading  authors  of  the  period. 
Extensive  reading  is  required.  Recommended  only  for 
advanced  students  who  have  had  courses  3 and  4. 

7.  Writers  of  the  Romantic  Period,  1780-1837.  First 
Semester.  Four  hours. 

The  work  will  embrace  a critical  study  of  the  chief 
literary  writers,  including  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott, 
B^ron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Landor,  and  DeQuincey. 

Recommended  for  those  who  have  had  courses  3 and  4 

8.  Writers  of  the  Victorian  Age.  1837-1900.  Second 
Semester.  Four  hours. 

A critical  study  will  be  made  of  the  chief  writers  of  the 
age  with  special  attention  given  to  Carlyle,  Macaulay, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Clough,  Ar- 
nold, Ruskin,  Swinburne,  and  Stevenson. 

Recommended  to  those  having  had  courses  3 and  4.  * 
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9.  The  English  Novel.  Three  hours. 

Development  of  the  narrative  prose  fiction  from  the 

mediaeval  prose  romancers  and  story-tellers  to  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

10.  The  short  Story  in  English  and  American  Liter- 
ature. Four  hours. 

A brief  history  of  short  story  writing  will  be  given 
followed  by  a critical  study  of  works  from  such  writers 
as  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Poe,  Harte,  James,  Page, 
Cable,  Davis,  Stockton,  Wilkins,  Doyle,  Stevenson,  Kip- 
ling and  others. 

11.  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama.  First  Semester.  Three 
hours. 

A study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  drama 
from  early  times  to  the  Elizabethan  Age,  together  with  a 
careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  immediate  predeces- 
sors of  Shakespeare.  Several  of  the  ancient  dramas  will 
be  read  in  translations.  Lectures  will  be  given  from 
time  to  time  on  the  technique  of  the  drama.  Given 
1916-1917  and  on  alternate  years. 

12.  Shakespearian  Plays.  Second  Semester.  Three 
hours. 

A critical  study  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  best  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Recommended  for  advanced  students  who 
have  had  course  11.  Offered  1916-1917,  and  on  alternate 
years. 

13.  Representative  Masterpieces  in  World  Literature. 

Three  hours. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  great  masterpieces  of  world  classics  from  other 
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languages  as  well  as  the  English.  Readings  will  be  done 
in  translations  of  literary  masterpieces.  Among  the 
readings  will  be  Holy  Bible,  Classic  Epic  and  Tragedy, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante  and  versions  of  Faust. 

14.  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  Three  hours. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student 

with  the  literary  forms  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Atten- 
tion will  be  called  to  the  Poetry,  History,  Epic,  Wisdom 
Literature,  Prophecy,  and  the  various  forms  of  public  ad- 
dress. 

15.  American  Literature.  First  or  second  semester. 
Four  hours. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  the  student 
a definite  idea  of  the  entire  field  of  American  letters.  Lec- 
tures, class  discussions,  and  written  reports  will  constitute 
the  main  features  of  the  course.  A large  amount  of 
library  reading  is  required. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  Department  to  provide  the  train- 
ing necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  express  himself 
freely  and  effectively  before  an  audience,  whether  in  or- 
dinary business  and  community  affairs  or  in  the  capacity 
of  a professional  speaker  or  entertainer. 

1-2.  Reading  and  Speaking. — One  hour.  Either 
Semester. 

A course  dealing  with  fundamentals  of  the  vocal  inter- 
pretation of  the  printed  page.  Constant  practice  in  de- 
clamation of  dramatic  and  oratorical  selections,  with  a 
view  of  acquiring  a good  speaking  voice  and  easy  plat- 
form deportment. 

3.  Effective  Speaking. — Two  hours.  Repeated  each 
Semester. 
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A careful  study  of  the  principles  governing  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  material  for  public  address.  Con- 
stant practice  in  short  speech-making  involving  the  prin- 
ciples studied.  The  extempore  method  of  delivery  is 
emphasized. 

4.  Dramatic  Reading  and  Monologue. — Each  seme- 
ster. 

Individual  instruction  in  public  reading  for  those  wish- 
ing special  training  in  these  lines.  Special  attention  given 
to  correction  of  defects  in  voice  and  manner.  Those  stu- 
dents who  feel  the  need  of  training  for  the  removal  of  de- 
fects of  speech  and  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
work  in  professional  reading  and  lecturing  may  obtain 
special  private  instruction  at  the  following  rates : 


Single  lessons,  one  hour  $ 1.50 

Twelve  lessons,  forty-five  minutes  each  12.00 


5.  Seminar  in  Debate. — Two  hours.  One  semester. 

Open  only  to  members  of  the  inter-collegiate  debating 
teams  and  their  alternates.  Organized  after  the  selection 
of  debaters  in  the  fall. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  if  elected  by  eight 
or  more  students : 

6.  History  of  Oratory.  One  hour. 

7.  Psychology  of  Public  Speaking.  One  hour. 

8.  Oratorial  Composition  and  Delivery.  Two  hours. 

9.  Sacred  Oratory,  Scripture  and  Hymn  reading. 

One  hour. 

10.  Practical  Public  Speaking.  One  hour. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

One  year  of  mathematics  required. 

1.  College  Algebra. — Four  hours.  Pursued  during 
one  Semester  of  the  Freshman  year. 

Beginning  with  a brief  review  of  the  principles  of  ■ 
Academic  Algebra,  the  course  includes  Graphic  Represen- 
tation of  Functions,  Inequalities,  Proportion,  Theory  of 
Quadratics,  Permutation  and  Combinations,  Series,  Unde- 
termined Coefficient,  Logarithms  and  Determinants. 
Text — Metzler,  Roe  and  Bullard. 

2.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Four  hours. 
Offered  either  Semester  of  the  Freshman  Year. 

The  text  used  is  Bauer  and  Brooke.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  mastery  of  principles  and  essential 
formulas  and  their  application  in  the  solution  of  numer- 
ous and  varied  problems. 

3.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry. — Four  hours.  Open 
to  those  who  have  had  Course  2. 

The  work  embraces  a study  of  the  Point,  Straight 
Line,  Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola  and  the  simpler 
higher  plane  curves.  Mastery  means  mental  discipline. 

4.  Solid  Analytics. — Three  hours.  One  Semester. 
May  be  elected  by  those  students  whose  previous  work 
has  demonstrated  their  ability  and  fitness  for  the  work. 

5.  Differential  Calculus. — Three  hours.  First  Seme- 
ster. May  be  elected  by  those  students  who  have  had 
Courses  2 and  3. 

The  Course  includes  a thorough  study  of  the  basic  form- 
ulas and  principles  and  their  applications  in  the  solution  of 
various  classes  of  problems.  Osborne’s  Text  is  used. 
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6.  Integral  Calculus. — Three  hours.  Second  Semester. 

A continuation  of  Course  5.  * The  general  principles 

and  formulas  of  integration  are  developed  and  applied 
to  such  problems  as  the  rectification  of  curves,  determina- 
tion of  areas,  volumes,  centers  of  gravity,  moments  of 
inertia,  etc.  Text — Osborne. 

7.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics. — Three  hours. 
First  Semester. 

This  Course  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  to  teach 
Mathematics  in  High  Schools,  and  is  required  of  those 
who  expect  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  as 
teachers  of  secondary  mathematics. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  at  least  four  of  the 
previous  courses. 

8.  Surveying.  — - Three  hours.  Second  Semester. 
May  be  taken  by  students  who  have  had  one  year  of 
College  Mathematics  including  Trigonometry. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  ordinary  operations  of  surveying  and 
leveling.  Four  hours  per  week  of  field  work  is  required. 

9.  Differential  Equations.— A course  of  two  or  three 
hours  per  week  open  to  those  prepared  for  it.  It  is  in- 
tended only  as  an  elementary  course  in  the  subject. 
Text— Murray  or  Cohen. 

10.  History  of  Mathematics. — Two  hours.  One  Seme- 
ster. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  those  who  expect  to 
teach  mathematics  a historical  summary  of  its  develop- 
ment including  the  lives  and  surroundings  of  those  to 
whom  this  development  is  mainly  due.  Various  authors 
will  be  consulted. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Four  hours.  First  Seme- 
ster. 

This  Course,  as  the  name  implies,  is  mainly  descrip- 
tive in  character.  The  aim  of  the  study  is  to  give  a com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  general  principles  and 
theories  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; their  distances,  motions 
and  mutual  relations;  their  forms,  dimensions  and  con- 
stitutions; in  short  such  glimpses  into  the  world  above 
him  as  will  help  to  a notion  of  man’s  place  in  the  Universe. 
This  subject  is  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  will  be 
given  only  every  second  year  unless  an  especially  large 
number  of  students  enroll  for  it. 

PHYSICS. 

1-2.  General  Physics. — The  work  of  this  course  extends 
through  two  Semesters  and  pre-supposes  Trigonometry 
and  such  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  Elementary  Physics 
aims  to  furnish.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  the  work- 
ing of  problems  and  to  the  discussion  of  those  fundamen- 
tal laws  and  principles  which  underlie  the  science.  The 
historical  development  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tributions made  by  promiment  investigators  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  receive  special  attention.  During  the  first  Sem- 
ester Mechanics  and  Heat  are  studied.  Electricity,  Sound 
and  Light  are  taken  up  during  the  second.  Class  room 
work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and 
by  a Laboratory  Course  in  quantitative  determinations. 
The  experiments  required  are  selected  with  a view  to 
develop  thought  power  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
subject.  In  addition  to  the  required  work,  students  are 
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encouraged  to  read  recognized  authorities  along  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  instructor. 

Duff’s  Text  book  of  Physics  and  Ames  and  Bliss’ 
Course  of  Experiments  serve  as  text-book  and  laboratory 
guide. 

3-4.  Physical  Measurements, — The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  establish  an  intimate  and  vital  connection  between 
the  theory  of  physics  and  experiments  in  the  laboratory. 
It  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  a course 
in  General  Physics  such  as  is  offered  in  Northwestern 
College  and  who  have  the  necessary  mathematical  prepa- 
ration. Precision  of  measurements  and  careful  determin- 
ation of  physical  constants  are  emphasized  throughout 
the  course. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1-2.  General  Chemistry. — Four  hours  throughout  the 
Junior  year. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  have  not  had 
a course  in  Elementary  Chemistry.  Two  hours  per  week 
are  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  In  the  Semester  the 
study  is  mainly  of  acid  forming  elements ; in  the  second 
Semester  the  metals  and  some  of  the  more  important  or- 
ganic compounds  are  studied.  Newell’s  College  Chem- 
istry is  used  as  text-book.  Laboratory  work  is  taken 
from  Smith’s  Manual. 

3-4.  Advanced  General  Chemistry,  — Four  hours 
throughout  the  year. 

This  course  is  intended  for  Scientific  students  who 
have  had  one  full  year  of  chemistry  and  is  in  every  re- 
spect a very  strong  course.  In  addition  to  the  work 
usually  studied  in  General  Chemistry,  considerable  time 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  physical-chemical 
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theories  and  their  relation  to  chemical  phenomena.  Re- 
citations are  held  twice  a week  throughout  the  year  and 
a minimum  of  four  hours  laboratory  work  is  required 
although  more  time  may  be  profitably  spent  on  the  work 
outlined  for  the  course.  Smith’s  General  Chemistry  foi 
Colleges  and  Laboratory  Manual  are  used  in  this  course. 

5.  Qualitative  Analysis.— Four  hours,  First  Semester. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  to  com- 
plete the  Scientific  Course.  Eight  hours  per  week  are 
spent  in  the  laboratory.  The  study  of  the  bases  is  firs, 
taken  up.  The  student  deals  for  the  first  few  weeks  with 
unknown  compounds  and  by  lecture,  recitation  and  labor- 
atory work,  is  led  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  various  groups,  sub- 
groups and  separate  elements.  He  is  then  directed  to  de- 
duce a scheme  of  analysis  which  will  enable  him  to  dis- 
cover and  identify  the  basic  elements.  Unknown  solu- 
tions are  next  taken  up ; first  those  which  are  compara- 
tively simple,  later  those  which  are  more  complex.  Acid 
analysis  is  studied  and  developed  in  a similar  manner.  The 
latter  part  of  the  course  is  spent  in  analyzing  minerals,  al- 
loys and  complex  mixtures  of  various  kinds.  The  Ele- 
ments of  Qualitative  Analysis  by  Wm.  A.  Noyes  is  used  in 
this  course. 

6.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Four  hours.  Second 
Semester,  Junior  year. 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  with  lectures 
on  laboratory  methods  and  individual  instruction  at  the 
student’s  desk.  Besides  systematic  work  in  gravimetric 
and  volumetric  analysis,  it  includes  the  quantitative  de- 
termination of  a graded  series  of  compounds.  The  choice 
of  substances  will  be  governed  by  the  interest  or  needs 
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of  the  student,  the  aim  being  to  secure  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  to  develop  the  judgment 
by  careful  attention  to  the  details  in  the  application  of 
means  to  ends.  Newth’s  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis 
is  used  in  this  course. 

7-8.  Organic  Chemistry. — Four  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  a course  in  Gen- 
eral Inorganic  Chemistry.  The  course  extends  through 
the  year,  two  hours  per  week  being  devoted  to  lectures 
and  recitations,  four  hours  per  week  to  laboratory  work. 
Offered  in  1916-1917. 

GEOLOGY. 

2.  Geology. — Four  hours.  Second  Semester,  Junior 
year. 

Since  Geology  depends  upon  so  many  other  sciences 
for  its  comprehension,  it  is  appropriately  placed  in  the 
second  Semester  of  the  Junior  year.  The  text-book 
used  is  College  Geology  by  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury; 
and  LeConte’s  Elements  and  Dana’s  Manual  are  recom- 
mended for  additional  reading.  Field  work  is  done  as 
much  as  possible;  our  locality  affording  special  facilities 
for  observation  of  drift  deposits.  Mineralogy  is  taken 
up  in  connection  with  Geology  one  hour  a week.  Talks 
are  given  on  composition  of  minerals,  crystallography, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  about  fifty  minerals  are  studied  and  deter- 
mined by  their  external  characteristics. 

BOTANY. 

2.  General  Botany. — Four  hours,  Second  Semester. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  in  the  Classical 
course.  Bergen  and  Davis’  Principles  of  Botany  is  used 
as  text.  Laboratory  work  two  hours  a week  is  required 
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in  which  the  principal  types  of  Cyptogamous  and  Phan- 
terogamous  plants  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  structure 
and  tissues  of  the  higher  plants.  Field  work  is  also  re- 
quired. Students  are  expected  to  study,  classify,  press 
and  mount  60  specimens,  of  which  30  are  also  to  be  care- 
fully described.  Material  from  the  College  Herbarium  is 
constantly  used  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

3-4.  Advanced  Botany. — Four  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  such  as  have  had  a pre- 
paratory training  in  Botany  and  is  required  of  students 
of  the  Scientific  Course.  The  course  runs  through  the 
year  and  consists  of  text  study  and  recitations ; laboratory 
work  two  hours  a week  for  the  year;  field  study  of  such 
types  as  may  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Naperville;  and 
the  study  of  herbarium  construction  and  classification. 
For  the  recitation,  Atkinson’s  College  Botany  or  some 
equivalent  text  is  used.  In  the  laboratory,  the  compound 
microscope  will  be  freely  used  in  the  study  of  type  plants 
and  their  structure.  The  student  is  required  to  collect, 
press  and  neatly  mount  100  specimens,  and  correctly  ar- 
range them  in  order  covers,  and  40  specimens  are  to  be 
accompanied  by  carefully  written  descriptions.  The  Col- 
lege Herbarium  of  over  40,000  specimens  will  be  con- 
stantly used  to  furnish  illustrative  material. 

5.  Physiology  and  Plant  Ecology. — This  course  pre- 
supposes Botany  2 and  3,  or  their  equivalent. 

Plant  Physiology  and  especially  plant  Ecology  are 
made  the  basis  of  study.  Clement’s  Plant  Physiology  and 
Ecology  is  the  text.  Field  study  of  Plant  Formations, 
Plant  Societies,  Zonation  and  Layers  is  required.  For 
this  purpose  a number  of  trips  are  taken  to  points  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Naperville  and  to  various  other  places  within 
the  “ Chicago  District.  ” 

In  the  Laboratory  plant  forms  and  plant  structures  as 
affected  by  Ecologie  factors,  are  studied.  Careful  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  microscopic  technique  is  given.  The 
student  is  expected  to  learn  the  best  methods  of  killing 
and  fixing  tissues,  embedding  in  paraffin,  sectioning,  stain- 
ing and  mounting  in  various  media. 

THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

4.  Human  Physiology. — This  is  an  advanced  course 
in  the  study  of  the  Human  Body.  Martin’s  Human  Body, 
Advanced  Course,  is  the  text  used.  Class  work  is  begun 
on  completion  of  Botany  and  is  continued  through  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Laboratory  work  and  the  study  of  micro- 
scopic technique  are  required.  Not  less  than  fifty  slides 
neatly  prepared  and  correctly  labelled  are  required. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  General  Zoology. — Four  hours,  First  Semester. 

This  course  does  not  necessarily  require  any  previous 
study  of  the  science.  It  is  intended  for  students  of  the 
Classical  course.  Linville  and  Kelly’s  General  Zoology  is 
followed  as  a text-book.  Specimens  from  the  College 
Museum  are  constantly  used  to  illustrate  species  under 
discussion.  In  the  Laboratory  the  most  important  animal 
types  are  studied.  Observation  of  the  habits  and  life 
history  of  the  animals  to  be  found  in  our  vicinity  is  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible. 

3-4.  Advanced  Zoology. — Four  hours  throughout  the 
year. 
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Students  taking  this  course  should  have  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  science.  This  course  is  required  in  the 
Scientific  course  and  is  recommended  to  all  others  who 
expect  to  make  the  teaching  of  Biology  a life  work.  The 
classifications  of  animals  is  studied  more  carefully  and 
thoroughly  than  in  the  other  courses.  Recitations  will  be 
based  on  Galloway’s  Text  Book  of  Zoology  as  a text-book 
or  some  other  text  of  equal  standing.  Topics  for  Library 
research  are  assigned  throughout  the  year,  and  the  results 
of  such  study  are  read  before  the  class  as  short  essays. 
Laboratory  work  extends  through  the  year  and  all  the 
important  types  of  animals  are  studied.  The  compound 
microscope  is  frequently  used.  The  student  is  expected 
to  collect,  preserve  and  carefully  classify  50  specimens  of 
animals  as  found  in  this  locality. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  create  and  foster  a condition 
of  vigorous  health  among  the  students  of  the  college.  Opportunities 
for  systematic  physical  training  are  provided  for  both  men  and 
women.  Directed  physical  exercise  is  required  of  all  students  in 
their  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Two  credits  in  the  depart- 
ment are  required  for  graduation. 

A two  years  ’ graded  course  is  offered,  gymnasium  work  extend- 
ing from  the  Thanksgiving  recess  to  May  first.  Course  1-2  forms 
the  founadtion  for  the  work  in  course  3-4. 

1-2.  Elementary  Gymnastics . — Freshman  Year.  Two  hours  per 
week,  one  hour  credit. 

This  course  includes  calisthenic  drills  and  the  use  of  light  dumb 
bells,  clubs  and  wands.  These  drills  are  designed  to  give  the  foun- 
dation for  a symmetrical  development. 

Heavy  Apparatus  Work. — The  first  year  particular  attention  is 
given  to  form  and  carriage;  no  attempt  is  made  to  go  into  intricate 
movements. 

3-4.  Advanced  Gymnastics. — Sophomore  Year.  Two  hours  per 
week,  one  hour  credit. 

Drills  of  more  or  less  complex  nature  in  calisthenics,  marching 
calisthenics,  light  dumb  bells  and  wands.  These  movements  are  de- 
signed to  complete  an  all-round  symmetrical  development  and  to 
train  the  mind  and  body  to  act  in  unison. 

Advanced  Apparatus  Work. — This  will  include  some  of  the  com- 
plicated movements  demanding  skill,  co-ordination  and  muscular 
strength. 

5-6.  A course  of  special  work  without  credit  is  offered  to 
students  desiring  to  continue  their  gymnasium  work  at  the  end  of 
their  sophomore  year.  This  work  is  of  a more  advanced  nature  and 
is  only  open  to  those  who  are  able  to  pass'  a practical  examination. 


SCHEDULE. 


3:00  P.  M. 

4:00  P.  M. 

1,  2 — N 

3,  4 — N 

Men,  M.  Th. 

Men,  M.  Th. 

Women,  Tu.  F. 

Women,  Tu.  F. 
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In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  gymnasium,  provisions 
are  also  made  for  oudoor  sports  and  exercises.  For  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  guiding  the  interests  in  these, 
the  students  maintain  an  Athletic  Association,  which  aims 
to  systematize  and  unify  all  the  physical  activities  of  the 
institution.  The  management  of  this  organization  is 
vested  in  a Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  officers  of  the 
Athletic  Association  and  representatives  of  the  four  col- 
lege classes.  All  physical  exercises,  whether  indoors  or 
outdoors,  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Phys- 
ical Director. 
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ACADEMY. 


FACULTY. 


LAWRENCE  H.  SEAGER,  D.  D., 
President. 

CHESTER  J.  ATT1G,  A.  B., 
Principal. 

History. 

HENRY  COWLES  SMITH,  A.  M., 
Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

MARY  S.  BUCKS,  M.  L., 

English. 

EDWARD  N.  HIMMEL,  B.  S. 

Science  and  Mathematics. 

EDWARD  E.  DOMM,  B.  A.,  B.  D. 
German  and  Latin. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  students 
for  college.  The  work  has  recently  been  more  definitely 
organized  and  placed  under  the  special  supervision  of  a 
principal.  The  aim  is  to  provide  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  pursuit  of  preparatory  study.  Persons  ex- 
pecting to  enter  college  will  generally  save  time  by  at- 
tending a good  preparatory  school,  as  its  courses  are  ar- 
ranged with  special  reference  to  college  work.  And  young 
men  and  women  of  maturer  years  can  frequently  by  earn- 
est and  faithful  application  complete  the  requirements  for 
admission  in  less  time  than  is  necessary  for  younger  pu- 
pils. The  close  connection  with  the  college  affords  pe- 
culiar advantages,  and  renders  the  transition  to  the  col- 
lege less  abrupt  than  is  the  case  in  coming  from  a sepa- 
rate preparatory  school. 

The  preparatory  courses  offered  extend  through  four 
years  each,  and  cover  the  usual  requirements  for  admis- 
sion prescribed  by  the  best  American  colleges.  The  suc- 
cessful completion  of  any  one  of  these  courses  admits  to 
the  corresponding  course  in  college  without  examination. 
The  Academy  is  a member  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

No  student  in  the  Academy  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
more  than  four  regular  studies  unless  he  has  made  a grade 
of  C or  above  in  all  subjects  taken. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Sixteen  units  of  credit  in  the  Academy,  part  of  which 
may  be  made  up  in  equivalents  from  other  schools,  reg- 
ularly entitle  a student  to  the  certificate  of  Graduation. 
In  no  case  will  a diploma  be  issued  to  any  student  holding 
less  than  fifteen  units.  By  a unit  of  credit  is  meant  the 
equivalent  of  one  subject  of  at  least  four  hours  of  recita- 
tion per  week,  continuing  throughout  the  school  year. 

The  following  units  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates 


for  graduation : 

English  4 units 

Mathematics  2 units 

History  1 unit 

Science  1 unit 

Foreign  Language* 2 units 


The  remaining  units  may,  after  consultation  with  the 
Entrance  and  Classification  Committee,  be  made  up  from 
courses  selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student. 


Both  units  should  be  in  the  same  language. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Preparatory  for  Arts  Course. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST  SECOND 
SEMESTER.  SEMESTER. 

Latin  Beginning  5 5 

Mathematics,  Algebra 5 5 

Ancient  History  4 4 

First  Year  English  4 4 

Bible  1 1 • 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Latin,  Caesar 5 5 

Plane  Geometry  4 4 

Rhetoric  4 4 

Physiology  4 

Physiography  or  Civics 4 

Bible  1 1 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Latin-Cicero  or  German  4 4 

Physics  4 4 

Solid  Geometry  4 

Algebra  II 4 

American  Literature  4 4 

Bible  1 1 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Latin  4 4 

German  , 4 4 

Modern  History  4 

American  or  English  History 4 

English  Literature  4 4 

Bible  1 1 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Preparatory  for  Scientific  Course. 


FIRST  SECOND 
SEMESTER.  SEMESTER. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Latin  5 5 

Mathematics,  Algebra  5 5 

Ancient  History  4 4 

First  Year  English  4 4 

Bible  1 1 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Latin-Csesar  5 5 

Plane  Geometry  4 4 

Zoology  and  Botany  4 4 

Rhetoric  4 4 

Bible  1 1 

THIRD  YEAR. 

German  or  Latin  4 4 

Solid  Geometry  4 

Algebra  II  4 

Physics  4 4 

American  Literature  4 4 

Bible  1 1 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

German  or  Latin  4 4 

Chemistry  4 4 

History  4 4 

English  Literature  4 4 

Bible  1 1 


SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS,  1916-1917 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

HISTORY. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  introduce  the  stud- 
ent to  the  study  of  human  dvents,  the  purpose  being  to 
emphasize  the  outlines  of  the  whole  historical  field  as  a 
preparation  for  greater  specialization.  The  general  view, 
rather  than  the  minute  investigation,  we  believe  to  be  the 
more  beneficial  to  the  beginner.  Thus  the  courses  begin 
wfith  the  study  of  Ancient  Peoples  and  Civilizations,  espe- 
cially those  which  have  left  their  impress  upon  Western 
Europe.  The  migration  of  Germanic  nations  is  noted 
with  the  attendant  development  of  Mediaeval  institutions. 
Then  with  a brief  study  of  Modern  European  states  as 
a background,  we  take  up  a more  detailed  study  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  the  nations  with  whose  history  the 
development  of  our  own  institutions  is  most  closely  con- 
nected. / 

1.  Ancient  History. — Four  hours,  first  Semester,  first 
year. 

This  course  traces  the  rise  and  decline  of  Oriental 
Civilizations,  and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  up  to 
the  height  of  Roman  power  and  civilization. 

2.  Mediaeval  History  of  Europe. — Four  hours,  second 
Semester,  first  year. 

Traces  the  decline  of  Roman  power,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  modern  European  states  on  the  ruins  of  fallen 
Rome  up  through  the  Renaissance  and  the  period  of  the 
Rise  of  Cities. 

3.  Europe  in  Modern  Times. — Four  hours,  first  Sem- 
ester, fourth  year. 
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Traces  the  Anglo-Saxon  Invasion.  Introductory  study 
of  the  conditions  which  have  given  rise  to  the  European 
States  of  today.  It  covers  the  periods  of  Reformation. 
Absolute  Monarchy,  and  Political  Revolutions,  which 
have  resulted  in  modern  representative  government. 

4.  History  of  England.— Four  hours,  second  Semester, 
fourth  year. 

Traces  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Invasion  of  Roman  Britain; 
the  rise  of  the  English  nation;  the  Norman  Conquest;  the 
development  of  the  English  constitutional  State;  the  col- 
onial expansion  of  England;  the  long  struggle  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty;  formation  of  the  British  Empire. 

6.  American  History. — Four  hours,  second  Semester, 
fourth  year. 

May  be  elected  in  place  of  English  History.  With 
European  History  as  a background  this  course  aims  to 
give  a good  understanding  of  the  political  forces  and 
events  which  have  led  up  to  the  development  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  government  of  the  present  day.  Reading  of 
sources  and  leading  authorities  and  a study  of  biblio- 
graphy will  be  emphasized. 

ENGLISH. 

The  study  of  literature  constitutes  an  important  part 
of  a liberal  education.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the 
companionship  of  great  and  noble  minds,  and  aims  to 
give  him  a clear  conception  of  the  beauty  and  force  of 
the  great  masterpieces  that  give  dignity  to  language. 
The  appreciative  contact  with  the  noblest  works  of  the 
best  writers  cannot  fail  to  have  an  inspiring  and  refin- 
ing influence  upon  the  thought  of  the  student,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  acquisition  of  a natural  and  effective 
use  of  language  in  speaking  and  writing. 
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1-2.  First  Year  English. — Four  hours  throughout  the 
year. 

After  a thorough  study  of  Grammar,  this  course  sup- 
plies a long-felt  need,  in  preparing  the  way  for  Rhetoric. 
Its  aim  is  to  make  clear  the  relations  of  words,  phrases 
and  clauses  in  the  sentence  already  formed,  and  help  the 
student  shape  his  own  thought  into  vigorous,  well  knit 
idiomatic  English.  This  subject  also  shows  the  historical 
connections  between  present  usage  and  earlier  construc- 
tion. Its  plan  is  to  correlate  English  syntax  with  that  of 
other  languages,  which  the  first  year  student  is  beginning. 
In  composition  the  exercises  are  analytic  and  constructive, 
thus  leading  to  a clearer  apprehension  of  the  interdepen- 
dence of  syntax  and  composition,  and  a fuller  survey  of 
the  subject  as  a whole  in  its  essential  unity. 

Scott  and  Denney’s  Elementary  English  Composition 
is  used  as  text. 

3-4.  Elementary  Rhetoric.— Four  hours,  throughout 
the  year. 

One  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Elementary  Rhe- 
toric, classes  meeting  four  times  a week.  The  course  em- 
braces a careful  study  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  punc- 
tuation with  their  application ; instruction  in  the  choice  of 
words,  the  elements  of  style,  figures  of  speech,  structure  of 
sentences  and  forming  of  paragraphs.  The  work  is 
made  as  practical  as  possible  by  requiring  written  exer- 
cises in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  text-book.  The 
aim  of  these  exercises  is  to  emphasize  the  points  presen- 
ted in  the  text,  more  especially  to  provide  for  frequent 
drills  in  oral  composition.  This  course  is  introductory 
to  Freshman  Rhetoric. 
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Scott  and  Denney’s  Composition  and  Literature  is 
used  as  text-book. 

5-6.  American  Literature. — Four  hours,  throughout 

the  year. 

This  course  takes  up  the  history  of  American  litera- 
ture, the  product  of  a part  of  the  English  people  under 
new  geographical  and  political  conditions.  It  is  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  the  student  be  thoroughly  acquain- 
ted with  both  English  and  American  political,  social 
and  literary  history.  He  must  know  what  the  environ- 
ments of  our  literature  are ; and  what  are  the  relations 
between  cause  and  effect,  between  the  Saxon  mind  in 
England  and  the  Saxon  mind  in  America. 

One  year  is  devoted  to  this  subject  and  comes  in  the 
Academy  course,  third  year.  In  connection  with  a text- 
book, many  standard  productions,  both  poetry  and  prose, 
are  critically  analyzed  in  class.  Besides  this,  the  student 
is  required  to  pursue  a course  of  reading  and  prepare 
written  exercises  such  as  reproductions,  critiques  and  re- 
views of  several  standard  prose  works.  These  exercises 
are  carefully  criticised  by  the  teacher  and  some  are  read 
and  discussed  before  the  class. 

Newcomer’s  text-book  is  used,  besides  a number  of 
classics  and  other  noted  works  of  reference. 

7-8.  Elementary  English  Literature. — Four  hours, 
throughout  the  year. 

This  course  includes  a thorough  study  of  the  logical 
development  of  English  Literature  and  a brief  survey  of 
the  general  character  of  its  different  periods.  Special  at- 
tention is  paid  to  representative  authors.  A text-book 
serves  as  a guide  in  the  study,  but  this  is  supplemented  by 
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copious  selections  from  English  masterpieces.  This  course 
is  governed  by  “College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Eng- 
lish.” In  the  study  of  these  masterpieces  the  student  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  style  of  different  authors.  Be- 
sides closely  and  critically  analyzing  a number  of  the 
standard  works,  collateral  reading  is  required,  and  writ- 
ten exercises,  biographical  and  critical  upon  these  authors, 
are  read  and  discussed  in  class. 

The  Making  of  English  Literature  by  Crawshaw  is  the 
text  used.  English  classics  and  other  standard  works  of 
reference,  such  as  Pancoast’s  History,  are  freely  used. 

GERMAN. 

1-2.  First  Year. — Four  hours,  throughout  the  Third 
year. 

The  aim  is  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a correct 
pronunciation,  to  gain  a complete  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mental forms  and  principles,  and  to  get  a vocabulary 
that  will  enable  the  student  to  read  simple  texts  intel- 
ligently. German  is  used  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
class-room. 

3-4.  Second  Year. — Four  hours,  throughout  the 
Fourth  year. 

In  the  second  year  the  Grammar  is  thoroughly  re- 
viewed and  the  working  vocabulary  enlarged,  and  exer- 
cises in  composition  continued. 

Texts  used:  Thomas’  Practical  German  Grammar, 

Reading  of  Bacon’s  Im  Yaterland,  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche, 
and  Wilhelm  Tell. 
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LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

1-2.  Essentials  of  Latin. — Five  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Effort  is  made  to  acquire  a good  working  vocabulary 
as  well  as  a knowledge  of  the  easier  constructions.  Text, 
Pearson. 

3-4.  Caesar. — Five  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year. 

Selections  from  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  of  Caesar 
are  read  and  writing  of  Latin  based  upon  the  text,  equiv- 
alent to  one  hour  per  week  is  done.  The  student  is  ex- 
pected to  acquire  such  historical  and  geographical  in- 
formation as  is  suggested  by  the  text.  Written  exer- 
cises are  required  from  time  to  time.  Text,  Mather. 

5-6.  Cicero. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year. 

Six  orations  of  Cicero  and  some  of  the  letters  are  read. 
Additional  writing  of  Latin  is  required.  Text,  Kelsey. 

7-8.  Virgil. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year. 

“Aeneid”,  the  first  six  books  entire,  or  substitution 
of  Ovid  for  the  fifth  book.  Attention  is  given  to  poetical 
translation,  as  well  as  the  reading  of  poetry. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1-2-3.  Algebra. — Four  hours  in  First  year  and  First 
Semester  of  the  Third  year. 

One  and  one-half  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Elements  of  Algebra.  During  the  first  year  the  student 
is  expected  to  thoroughly  master — The  Four  Fundamental 
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Processes,  Prinicples  of  Aggregation,  Transposition, 
Factoring,  Common  Divisors  and  Multiples,  Fractions, 
Simple  and  Simultaneous  Equations,  Involution,  Evo- 
lution through  square  and  cube  root,  Theory  of  Expon- 
ents, Radicals,  Pure  and  affected  quadratic  equations 
and  High  Equations  of  the  quadratic  form. 

Milne’s  High  School  Algebra  is  the  text  used  and  the 
work  will  cover  the  first  250  pages.  The  first  half  of  the 
second  year  will  complete  the  book  including  the  sub- 
jects— Ratio,  Proportion,  Progressions,  Imaginary  Quan- 
tities, Simple  Logarithms,  the  Binomial  Theorem,  etc., 
closing  with  Graphic  Algebra. 

We  aim  to  so  emphasize  the  various  truths  that  the 
student  will  be  well  grounded  in  all  the  principles  and 
processes  of  Elementary  Algebra. 

1-2-4.  Plane  and.  Solid  Geometry.- — Four  hours  in 
second  year  and  second  Semester  of  third  year. 

This  study  is  pursued  during  the  fourth  year  in  the 
Academy.  Failor’s  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  is  used 
as  a text-book.  Nicety  and  exactness  of  statement  will 
be  insisted  upon,  so  that  the  study  of  this  subject  may 
benefit  the  student’s  language  as  well  as  improve  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics. 

A large  number  of  original  exercises  and  problems 
will  be  required  in  order  to  cultivate  skill  and  power  in 
applying  principles  and  methods  already  learned,  and 
to  develop  in  the  student  a thorough  mastery  of  his  own 
work  and  resources. 

SCIENCE. 

Physics. — Four  hours  per  week.  First  and  second 
Semesters. 
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This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  ele- 
ments of  mechanics,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  sound, 
and  light.  The  regular  recitation  work  is  supplemented 
by  demonstrations  before  the  class,  solving  of  problems, 
and  lecture  work  dealing  with  the  latest  developments 
of  physical  science  and  with  the  biographies  of  leading 
men  of  science.  Students  are  required  to  perform  fifty 
laboratory  experiments  which  are  carefully  recorded  and 
submitted  to  the  instructor  for  criticism.  Millikan  and 
Gale’s  text  book  and  Manual  are  used  in  this  course. 

Chemistry. — Four  hours  per  week.  First  and  second 
Semesters.  Alternate  years. 

This  course  takes  up  the  study  of  the  elements  and 
their  more  important  compounds,  the  use  of  symbols,  for- 
mulas, and  equations.  The  recitation  work  is  supple- 
mented by  demonstrations  before  the  class,  the  solving 
of  problems,  and  lecture  work  touching  upon  some  of  the 
later  developments  of  practical  chemistry  and  also  upon 
the  biographies  of  leading  chemists.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  perform  fifty  laboratory  experiments,  which  are 
carefully  recorded  and  submitted  to  the  instructor  for 
criticism.  McPherson  and  Henderson’s  text  book  and 
Manual  are  used  in  this  course. 

Physiology. — Four  hours  per  week.  First  Semester. 
Alternate  years. 

In  this  course  we  study  the  structure,  function  and  care 
of  the  body.  We  take  up  an  elementary  survey  of 
muscles,  glands,  nervous  system,  the  special  senses.  The 
recitation  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  upon  such 
subjects  as,  Elementary  Physiological  Chemistry,  Alcohol- 
ism, Narcotics,  Physiology  of  Habit,  Public  and  Personal 
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Hygiene,  Epochs  of  Life,  Eugenics,  Special  Senses,  Osteo- 
pathy, Hydrotherapy,  Mental  Hygiene,  Dietetics,  History 
of  Medicine,  Red  Cross  Work,  First  Aid  to  Injured,  and 
Biographies  of  scientists  who  have  contributed  to  the 
health  of  mankind.  The  text  which  is  used  in  this 
course  is  Hough  and  Sedgwick’s,  The  Human  Mechanism. 

Physiography. — Four  hours  per  week.  Second  Seme- 
ster. Alternate  years. 

This  course  takes  up  an  elementary  study  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  the  soil,  rocks,  rivers,  mountains,  and  the 
changes  which  are  being  wrought  out  by  nature  and  by 
man.  The  regular  recitation  work  is  supplemented  by 
demonstrations  before  the  class,  field  study,  and  lecture 
work  upon  such  subjects  as  Mammouth  Cave,  Niagara 
Falls,  Yosemite  Valley,  Yellowstone  Park,  etc.,  and  also 
by  lectures  in  elementary  astronomy  as  it  is  related  to 
the  study  of  physiography.  The  text  which  is  used  is 
Salisbury’s  Physiography. 

Zoology. — Four  hours  per  week.  First  Semester. 
Alternate  years. 

This  course  gives  the  student  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  animal  life.  Specimens  illustrating  distinct 
types  are  used  in  class.  Observation  of  the  life  and  hab- 
its of  local  species  is  encouraged.  Laboratory  exercises 
two  hours  per  week  are  required  of  all  students  taking 
this  course.  In  the  class  room,  Davison’s  Practical  Zoo- 
logy is  followed  as  a text. 

Botany. — Four  hours  per  week.  Second  Semester. 
Alternate  years. 

This  course  aims  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  the 
scientific  study  of  plant  life.  Beginning  with  the  simplest 
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forms,  representative  types  are  selected  for  careful  an- 
alysis, including  a study  of  the  structure,  nature  and 
growth  of  plants.  Practical  work  in  analysis  and  classi- 
fication of  plants  is  required.  Two  hours  a week  of 
laboratory  work  are  required  of  all  students  in  this  course. 
Coulter’s  Elementary  Botany  is  used  as  a text. 
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PRIZES. 

The  Elgin  Prize. — An  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  is 
offered  by  Mr.  William  Grote,  of  Elgin,  to  the  Oratorical 
Association  of  the  Academy  in  order  to  stimulate  efforts 
in  public  speaking  on  the  part  of  Academy  students.  Con- 
tests for  this  prize  are  held  annually  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  semester.  In  recognition  of  the  residence  city 
of  the  donor,  this  prize  is  called  the  Elgin  Prize  in  Public 
Speaking.  In  1915  this  prize  was  awarded  to  E.  E.  Ran- 
dall and  S.  A.  Mahlkuck. 

The  Scholarship  Prize. — Each  year  the  College  presents 
a scholarship  to  the  member  of  the  Academy  graduating 
class  who  has  made  the  highest  average  in  his  studies  dur- 
ing the  fourth  year.  This  prize  was  awarded  in  1915  to 
Peter  Zehr. 

The  Broeker  and  Spiegler  Prize. — An  annual  prize  of 
fifteen  dollars  is  given  by  the  firm  of  Broeker  & Spiegler 
of  Naperville,  to  the  member  of  the  Academy  graduating 
Class  who  has  made  the  next  to  the  highest  average  in  his 
studies  during  his  third  and  fourth  years.  In  1915  this 
prize  was  awarded  to  Paul  Lambrecht. 

Scheele  Prize. — In  order  to  encourage  debate,  Mr.  A. 
Scheele,  of  Elgin,  offers  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars 
to  the  winning  team  in  the  debate  between  the  Third  and 
Fourth  year  classes.  In  1915  this  debate  was  won  by 
members  of  the  Fourth  year  class  consisting  of  A.  K.  Spiel- 
berger,  E.  E.  Randall  and  Earnest  Matz. 

The  Alumni  Prize. — The  alumni  of  the  academy  offer 
a prize  each  year  for  the  best  work  done  in  declamation. 
In  1915,  this  prize  was  won  by  Clara  Schwendeman. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

A.  C.  GEGENHEIMER, 

Principal. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  provide  for  a 
thorough  business  education.  The  regular  commercial 
studies  may  be  completed  in  one  year,  but  persons  defic- 
ient in  the  common  English  branches  will  require  two 
years.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a clear  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Science  of  accounts  and  all  com- 
mercial transactions.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  broad  and 
liberal,  thorough  and  complete,  and  embraces  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  varied  details  from  the  simple  idea  of  debit 
and  credit  to  the  most  complex  and  intricate  computa- 
tions. The  work  is  so  practical  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
greatest  value  to  every  student,  whatever  his  pursuit  in 
life  may  be. 

Its  connection  with  a literary  college  gives  the  depart- 
ment many  important  advantages.  Commercial  students 
are  in  daily  contact  with*  the  students  of  the  college  and 
receive  the  benefit  of  all  those  literary  stimulations  that 
prove  so  helpful  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  They  have 
free  access  to  the  College  library  and  reading  room,  and 
may  enter  any  College  class  for  which  they  are  properly 
prepared. 

Book-keeping. — This  study  embraces  the  theory  of  ac- 
counts by  Single  and  Double  Entry.  The  first  term  is 
devoted  to  elementary  work  during  which  the  student 
becomes  familiar  with  Day-Book  and  Journal  entries, 
opening  and  closing  the  Ledger,  making  Trial  Balances, 
Financial  Statements,  and  the  various  forms  of  Inven- 
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tories,  Bills,  Discounts  and  Premiums.  The  second  term 
advanced  work  in  Book-keeping  and  Banking  is  taken. 
A Special  Banking  Set  forms  a part  of  the  third  term’s 
work. 

The  Student  is  required  to  work  in  books  and  forms 
as  used  in  Wholesaling,  Retailing,  Commission,  Shipping, 
Railroading,  Partnership  and  Manufacturing.  The  prac- 
tical work  of  this  term  is  performed  in  connection  with 
offices  fitted  up  for  this  purpose. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — In  the  study  of  this  subject 
attention  is  especially  directed  to  Interest,  Bank  Ac- 
counts, Trade  Discounts,  Stocks,  Bonds,  Insurance,  Part- 
nership, and  Equation  of  Accounts.  It  is  intended  to 
give  the  student  thorough  knowledge  of  all  forms  of 
Arithmetic  bearing  upon  commercial  transactions. 

Commercial  Law. — In  this  branch  careful  instruction 
is  given  on  the  following  subjects;  Contracts,  Negotiable 
Papers,  Agency,  Partnership,  Corporations,  Payments, 
Liens,  Interest  and  Usury,  Bailment,  Guaranty  and  Sure- 
ty, Real  Estate  Conveyance  and  Settlement  of  Estates.  A 
text-book  is  used,  but  frequent  lectures  are  added  to  sup- 
plement the  work. 

Commercial  Geography. — This  subject  is  taken  up 
during  the  Spring  term,  and  aims  to  furnish  a general 
survey  of  the  development  of  industry  and  the  expansion 
of  commerce  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  The 
production  and  distribution  of  the  principal  articles 
which  enter  into  American  trade  are  studied  with  special 
care.  The  instruction  is  based  upon  the  use  of  a text- 
book, but  supplemented  by  class-room  discussion. 

Actual  Business  Practice. — This  is  one  of  the  special 
features  of  the  course.  Here  business  is  transacted  on 
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the  actual  business  plan  which  brings  into  practice  the 
theories  and  the  principles  daily  taught  in  the  class-room. 
The  Department  is  furnished  with  Banks,  Commission 
and  Wholesale  Houses,  and  all  the  appliances  necessary 
to  acquaint  the  student  thoroughly  with  actual  business 
operations. 

Penmanship. — Classes  in  Penmanship  are  formed  ev- 
ery term.  Careful  and  systematic  instruction,  and  pains- 
taking practice  enable  the  student  to  acquire  not  only  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  art,  but  also 
ability  in  rapid  and  graceful  execution.  Weekly  drills  in 
writing  Letters,  Notes,  Keceipts,  Drafts,  Orders,  Checks, 
etc.,  accompany  the  work  in  Penmanship. 

Special  Drill  Exercises. — Special  exercises  in  Busi- 
ness Correspondence,  Drawing  up  of  Contracts,  Leases, 
Deeds,  Mortgages;  and  the  various  forms  of  Commercial 
Papers  continue  throughout  the  course. 

All  papers  and  books  are  carefully  inspected  by  the 
Teacher,  and  errors  are  marked  and  the  forms  of  correc- 
tion suggested.  But  the  student  is  in  every  case  required 
to  make  the  correction  himself,  and  copy  all  work  and 
manuscript  in  which  errors,  blots  or  erasures  occur. 

Extra  Studies. — Commercial  students  are  entitled  to 
one  extra  study  in  any  department  of  the  College  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Commercial  Course  without  extra  charge, 
except  in  Music  and  Art. 

Admission. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Commer- 
cial Department  must  possess  a good  common,  school  edu- 
cation. The  business  world  of  today  requires  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  commercial  branches,  but  also  a thorough 
general  education.  Graduates  from  high  school  will,  up- 
on presenting  their  diplomas,  be  admitted  without  exam- 
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ination.  Persons  not  having  completed  some  regular  pre- 
paratory course,  are  expected  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  common  English  branches:  Reading  and  Spelling, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and  United  States  His- 
tory. Such  as  are  not  ready  for  the  business  course,  will 
be  advised  to  enter  the  Academy  of  the  College. 

Course  of  Study. 


FIRST  TERM  SECOND  TERM 

Book-Keeping  Book-Keeping 

Commercial  Arithmetic  Commercial  Law 
Penmanship  Penmanship 

English  English 

Correspondence 


THIRD  TERM. 
Book-Keeping 
Commerc,l  Geography 
Penmanship 

English  Quick  Figuring 


Time  Required. — A student  properly  prepared  can 
complete  the  studies  usually  required  in  a commercial 
course  in  six  months,  although  his  work  will  always  be 
more  thorough  and  satisfactory  if  he  takes  nine  months. 
Students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  either  the  Fall 
or  Winter  term,  but  they  are  earnestly  advised  to  enter, 
in  the  Fall,  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  if  possible. 

Diplomas. — Students,  who  satisfactorily  complete 
either  the  six  months’  or  nine  months’  course  and  pass 
the  required  examination,  receive  a diploma. 


SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING. 


The  School  of  Commerce  offers  also  superior  ad- 
vantages for  the  study  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  The 
great  demand  for  Reporters  and  Amanuenses  makes  this  a 
very  popular  course.  The  instruction  is  thorough  and  gives 
special  attention  to  system,  speed  and  accuracy.  The  Ec- 
lectic System  of  Shorthand  is  taught,  and  the  Royal  and 
Underwood  typewriters  are  used.  The  course  includes 
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Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Penmanship,  Spelling  and  Letter 
Writing.  The  principles  of  Shorthand  can  be  completed  in 
one  term,  but  the  regular  course  requires  three  terms. 

EXPENSES. 

Enrollment  fees  for  the  Commercial  Course,  not  includ- 
ing Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Ornamental  Penmanship : 


First  Term  $20.00 

Second  Term  20.00 

Third  Term  17.50 

Athletic  Fees: 

First  and  Third  Term — each 1.50 

Winter  Term  2.00 

Diploma  2.00 

TUITION  FOR  SINGLE  STUDIES. 

Penmanship  only,  per  term $ 3.00 

Shorthand,  First  Term  8.00 

Shorthand,  Second  and  Third  Terms,  each . . . 7.00 

Ornamental  Penmanship,  per  term  3.00 

Typewriting,  First  Term  12.00 

Typewriting,  Second  and  Third  Terms  each.  . 8.00 

Book-keeping,  one  term  6.00 

Commercial  Law,  one  term  3.00 


Students  taking  Book-keeping  and  more  than  one 
study  of  the  regular  commercial  course  will  be  charged 
full  enrollment  fees. 

Expense  for  board,  room  rent,  and  fuel,  see  “ Rooms 
and  Boarding.  ” 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


FACULTY. 


LAWRENCE  XL  SEAGER,  D.  D.; 
President. 

J.  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE, 
Director  of  School  of  Music. 
Professor  Piano , Organ , Harmony. 
67  Columbia  Ave. 

LOUISE  BURTON, 
Instructor  in ‘Voice. 

MILDRED  BROWN, 
Instructor  in  Violin , 

Musical  History  and  Theory. 

JOHN  J.  NEITZ, 

Instructor  of  Band  Instruments. 
137  Brainerd  St. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Department  of  Music  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  College  and  is  under  the  same  government  and  dis- 
cipline. But  its  immediate  interests  and  specific  work 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Music.  The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  a good  musical  education  under 
the  auspices  of  a Christian  institution.  The  general  plan 
of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  best  American 
schools  of  music.  The  courses  of  study  are  thorough  and 
comprehensive,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  along 
modern  lines.  The  aim  is  to  teach  music  not  only  as  an 
accomplishment,  but  also  as  an  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  in- 
timate connection  of  the  school  with  other  departments  of 
the  college  presents  to  the  students  opportunities  of  pur- 
suing musical  and  literary  studies  at  the  same  time.  And 
such  a combination  is  strongly  recommended  from  an  ed- 
ucational point  of  view.  The  ultimate  aim,  is  to  train 
for  life,  to  use  the  art  of  music  as  a means  of  intellectual 
aesthetic  and  moral  culture.  The  close  proximity  to  Chi- 
cago affords  excellent  opportunities  for  hearing  the 
world’s  greatest  artists  together  with  concerts  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  and  performances  by  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company.  * 

Instruction  is  offered  in  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin, 
Voice  Culture,  Public  School  Music,  Piano-forte  and  Nor- 
mal Course;  also  in  theoretical  courses,  including  Har- 
mony, Analysis,  History,  Theory  of  Music  and  Ear  Train- 
ing. The  work  in  each  branch  is  pursued  systematically, 
but  the  time  required  for  its  completion  will  depend  upor 
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the  ability  of  the  student.  In  all  departments  pupils  will 
be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  their  work  may  justify. 

The  theoretical  courses  are  open  as  electives  to  col- 
lege students  who  have  received  the  Sophomore  year, 
and  possess  such  musical  ability  as  will  enable  them  to 
pursue  these  courses  with  profit.  Full  credit  will  be 
given  for  work  in  Harmony,1  History  and  Theory  of  Mu- 
sic in  making  up  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor’s  de- 
gree. The  election  and  substitution  of  this  work  is,  how- 
ever, in  all  cases  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Artist  Recital  Course. — A series  of  recitals  of  good 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  given  each  year  by 
prominent  artists,  giving  the  students  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  great  com- 
posers. 

Student  Recitals. — Public  recitals  are  given  monthly 
thus  giving  students  the  privilege  and  experience  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  public,  and  to  aid  the  student  in 
acquiring  self-control  and  losing  self-consciousness  and 
embarrassment. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  work  of  the  several  departments  is  arranged  in 
two  courses,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Teachers’  Certificate  Course. — Candidates 
must  complete  the  fourth  grade  work  in  Piano,  together 
with  one  year  of  Harmony,  History  and  Theory  of  Music, 
and  have  attended  the  lectures  given  in  the  Piano-forte 
Normal  course. 

2.  The  Diploma  Course  is  intended  for  those  who 
have  completed  the  work  required  in  the  Certificate 
Course  and  who  desire  to  specialize  in  solo  work.  Can- 
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diclates  must  complete  the  work  in  harmony  to  suspen- 
sions and  must  possess  literary  attainments  equal  to  a 
high  school  education. 

PIANO  DEPARTMENT. 


An  idea  of  the  work  required  in  the  Teacher’s  Cer- 
tificate may  be  obtained  from  the  following  outlined 
studies,  extending  through  four  grades. 

First  Three  Grades. — Instruction  in  the  correct  posi- 
tion and  use  of  the  fingers,  hand,  wrist  and  arm  with  ex- 
ercises and  scales  for  correct  touch;  all  major  and  minor 
scales  in  octaves,  thirds  and  sixths,  parallel  and  contrary 
motion.  Triad  arpeggios  in  all  forms  and  positions. 
Other  special  technical  exercises  which  may  be  needed 
by  the  student  selected  from  the  technical  work  of 
Pischna.  Harmony,  Ear  Training,  Rhythm,  Phrasing,  Pe- 
daling, Memorizing  , Easy  studies  by  Le  Couppey,  Burg- 
muller,  Duvernoy,  Gurlitt,  and  others,  Sonatinas  by 
Kuhlau  and  easy  pieces  for  two  and  four  hands. 

For  the  more  advanced  a selection  is  made  from  the 
following  list  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  pupil. 


Burgmuller  Op.  105. 

Loeschorn  Op.  46  and  47. 

Czerny  Op.  636. 

Krause  Op.  2 (Trill  Studies) 

Czerny  Op.  553  (Octave  Studies) 

Bach — Two  part  inventions. 

Solo  pieces  suitable  for  these  grades  by  standard 
composers,  Sonatas  by  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

While  pupils  will  be  allowed  to  go  as  fast  as  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  work  will  warrant,  the  completion  of 
these  grades  usually  requires  three  years  or  more. 
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Fourth  Grade. — Additional  technical  work  in  scales, 
arpeggios  and  octaves  arranged  especially  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  modern  technic.  Finger  touch  and  Arm 
Weight,  Harmony,  Ear  Training,  Phrasing,  Pedaling  and 
Memorizing  continued.  Studies  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 

Czerny  Op.  740  (Dexterity  Studies) 

Cramer — Bulow— Selected  Studies. 

Kullak — Part  II  (Octave  Studies) 

Sonatas  by  Beethoven.  Solo  pieces  by  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Liszt,  and  the  best  modern  composers. 
Ensemble  work  for  two  pianos,  Memorizing  continued. 

Special  stress  is  not  laid  on  concert  performance  in 
this  course  but  all  pupils  are  expected  to  appear  in  the 
public  recitals. 

The  fourth  grade  usually  requires  a little  more  than 
a year,  depending  on  the  natural  talent  of  the  pupil  and 
the  amount  of  daily  work. 

Additional  Work  Required  For  Diploma. 

One  year’s  work  on  selections  from  the  following 
list: 

Clementi-Tausig  Gradus  ad  Parnassum. 

Bach  Well-Tempered  Clavichord. 

Moscheles  Op.  70. 

Etudes  by  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Rubinstein. 

Works  by  the  standard  composers  for  public  perform- 
ance, a concerto  to  be  performed  in  public. 

The  Piano-forte  Normal  Course. — Has  for  its  object 
the  training  of  students  in  correct  pedagogical  methods. 
Mere  proficiency  as  an  executant  does  not  insure  ability 
to  teach.  Lectures  are  given  which  embrace  the  entire 
range  of  piano-forte  teaching. 
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The  following  subjects  will  be  embodied  in  the  lectures 
given  in  connection  with  this  course : 

Primary  Grades:  Normal  methods. 

Elements  of  music. 

Methods  of  practicing  and  thinking 
music. 

Ear  training,  and  Touch. 

Preparatory  Class : Varieties  of  Touch,  Rhythm. 

Velocity,  Memorizing. 

The  Pedal  and  Phrasing. 

Advanced  Class:  Principles  of  Arm  Weight  and  its 
application,  Phrasing,  Dynamic  Shading,  Interpretation 
and  expression,  both  poetic  and  dramatic  as  portrayed  in 
the  works  of  the  classic  and  romantic  periods.  Teaching 
material  for  all  grades.  The  History  of  the  piano-forte 
and  piano-forte  players. 

VOICE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department  great  care  is  taken  to  give  the 
pupil  a correct  method  in  the  use  of  the  voice.  The  aim 
is  so  to  train  and  develop  the  voice  and  comprehension 
of  the  student  as  to  enable  him  to  become  an  intelligent 
and  expressive  singer.  Purity  and  sweetness  of  tone  is 
an  attainment  which  every  student  should  earnestly  la- 
bor to  acquire. 

Teacher's  Certificate  Course. — First  three  grades. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  breathing,  voice  placing,  for- 
mation of  vowels,  correct  intonation  and  attack.  Exer- 
cises by  the  teacher  designed  for  the  special  needs  of 
each  student  with  the  Sieber,  Abt,  and  Randegger  vocal- 
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ises  form  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  Concone  Fifty  Ex- 
ercises and  Marchesi  Elementary  Exercises  are  then  taken 
up.  Songs  from  the  classic  romantic  and  modern  periods 
are  studied  and  complete  the  requirements  of  these 
grades. 

While  pupils  will  be  allowed  to  go  as  fast  as  the 
thoroughness  of  their  work  will  warrant,  the  completion 
of  these  three  grades  usually  requires  three  years  or 
more. 

Fourth  Grade. — The  completion  of  this  course  requires 
an  additional  year  of  study,  after  the  preparatory  work 
has  been  finished.  Special  attention  is  given  to  phrasing, 
expression  and  interpretation.  Songs  of  Schumann  and 
Schubert  and  arias  from  standard  authors  are  included 
in  the  work  of  the  year. 

Candidates  for  the  Teacher’s  Certificate  in  Voice  must 
be  able  to  play  accompaniments  on  the  piano  and  read 
vocal  music  at  sight. 

Diploma  Course. — This  course  requires  one  year’s 
work  in  addition  to  the  Teacher’s  Certificate  course.  Ex- 
ercises in  vocalization,  chromatic  scales,  and  selections 
from  the  more  difficult  studies  in  vocal  technic  are  in- 
cluded in  this  grade  of  work. 

VIOLIN  DEPARTMENT. 

Courses. 

First  Grade. — Methods  of  Herman,  Sevcik,  Schradieck, 
Kayser  form  the  basis  of  the  work  of  this  year.  Easy 
solos  and  duets  in  the  first  position. 

Second  Grade. — The  work  of  the  second  year  includes 
a study  of  the  positions  as  outlined  by  Hermann  and 
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Sevcik,  Technic  by  Schradieck  and  Sevcik  and  Mazas 
Etudes  and  Dont  Preparatory  Studies  to  Kreutzer.  Solos 
suitable  to  this  grade. 

Third  Grade. — Kreutzer ’s  Etudes  with  the  Art  of 
Bowing  by  Kross  as  a supplement.  Technical  Studies 
of  Sevcik  and  Schradieck.  Solo  work  to  suit  this  grade. 
Pupils  in  this  year  are  also  permitted  to  take  up  chamber 
music.  They  will  have  instruction  and  practice  in  trios 
and  quartettes  and  are  expected  to  play  in  the  College 
Orchestra. 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

The  College  has  a fine  large  pipe  organ,  and  also  a 
beautiful  two  manual  reed-pipe  organ,  both  of  which  are 
available  for  study  and  practice  by  the  pupils  of  the 
School  of  Music.  The  pipe  organ  is  justly  considered  the 
grandest  of  all  musical  instruments,  capable  of  producing 
effects  that  are  incomparable  for  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
tone.  The  opportunities  for  study  in  this  department  are 
unsurpassed  except  in  the  largest  cities. 

But  it  being  a difficult  instrument  to  master,  an  organ 
course  should  not  be  begun  until  a good  degree  of  piano 
technic  has  been  acquired.  The  second  grade  of  that 
course  should,  as  a rule,  be  completed  before  entering 
upon  a course  in  pipe  organ. 

First  Year. — The  work  begins  with  exercizes  in  pedal 
practice,  hymn  playing  and  elementary  registration. 

Thayer’s  and  Dunham’s  organ  schools  together  with 
Nilsson’s  Pedal  Studies  furnish  the  material  for  the  first 
year’s  study. 

Second  Year. — The  second  year’s  work  continues  the 
study  in  registration.  Buck’s  studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing 
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and  polyphonic  studies  and  pieces  by  Bach  and  others  in- 
dicate the  general  range  of  the  work  for  the  year. 

Third  Year. — In  the  third  year  attention  is  especially 
devoted  to  the  study  of  solo  playing  and  work  intended 
to  prepare  for  position  as  church  organists.  Mendels- 
sohn's Organ  works,  Bach  Fugues,  and  compositions  by 
Guilmant,  Batiste,  Du-Boise  and  others  are  used  during 
the  year. 

HAEMONY. 

Harmony  is  an  essential  part  of  a musical  education, 
and  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
structure  of  music.  No  person  aspiring  to  become  an  in- 
telligent musician  can  afford  to  be  without  a knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  harmony  and  the  laws  of  musical 
form  and  structure.  The  full  course  leads  to  original 
work  in  musical  compositions.  Elementary  Harmony  ex- 
tends through  three  terms. 

A 1.  First  Term. — All  keys  and  scales,  intervals, 
triads,  chord  connections,  simple  part  writing,  harmon- 
izing melodies,  seventh  chords.  Analysis.  Ear  training 
begun. 

A 2.  Second  Term. — Harmonizing  melodies  contin 
ued.  Inversions  of  seventh  chords  and  progression,  Ear 
Training  continued.  Analysis. 

A 3.  Third  Term. — Altered  chords,  augmented  chords, 
suspensions,  harmonizing  given  soprano.  The  text  books 
used  for  reference  are  by  Chadick,  Goetschius,  Foote  and 
Spalting,  Cutter's  Harmonic  Analysis. 

Advanced  Harmony  extends  likewise  through  one 
year,  but  can  only  be  taken  by  students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  course  in  Elementary  Harmony. 
The  work  consists  of  a careful  review  of  the  seventh 
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chords,  altered  chords,  augmented  chords,  and  suspen- 
sions, etc.,  together  with  the  figured  chorale,  harmoniz- 
ing florid  melodies. 

Modulation. — This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates 
for  a diploma  in  Piano,  Voice  or  Violin. 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC. 

B 1-B  2.  Theory  treats  the  numerous  subdivisions  of 
musical  knowledge  not  included  in  Harmony  and  History. 
It  embraces  acoustics,  notation,  sound  perception,  the  tem- 
pered scale,  the  orchestra  and  its  instruments,  musical 
rhythms,  embellishments,  musical  forms  and  musical 
terms.  It  is  a most  important  branch  of  study,  includ- 
ing as  it  does,  so  many  points  of  practical  value  to  the 
student  and  will  extend  through  one  year.  The  subject  is 
taught  by  lectures. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  general  develop- 
ment of  music  from  ancient  to  modern  times  and  extends 
through  one  year. 

C 1.  First  Term. — Early  traces  of  Music  before  the 
Christian  era,  early  Christian  music,  Polyphonic  music 
and  schools,  Luther’s  reformation  and  the  Renaissance. 

C 2.  Second  Term. — Development  of  dramatic  music : 

Italian,  German  and  French  Opera;  the  Oratorio,  Clas- 
sical and  romantic  periods. 

C 3.  Third  Term. — History  of  piano-forte,  organ,  vio 
lin,  biographies  of  the  great  masters ; works  of  the  compos- 
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ers  and  arguments  of  the  great  operas.  Text-books  by 
Mathews,  Baltzell  and  Dickinson  used  for  reference. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Singing  Classes. — Classes  in  musical  notation  and 
sight  singing  are  organized  each  term.  The  instruction, 
while  elementary,  is  thorough,  and  aims  to  furnish  op- 
portunities for  the  cultivation  of  tone  qualities  and  the 
development  of  musical  appreciation.  The  work  is  of 
special  value  to  persons  who  may  wish  to  prepare  for  con- 
ducting choir  and  chorus  singing.  Classes  meet  twice  a 
week. 

Public  School  Music. — Musical  instruction  has  become 
such  an  important  part  of  public  school  instruction  cours- 
es, and  the  demand  for  teachers  capable  in  this  line  of 
work  so  great,  that  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  offer 
courses  of  study  for  those  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for 
public  school  positions.  The  course  offered  for  those 
expecting  to  teach  music  in  the  grades  extends  through 
one  year  and  has  for  its  object  the  development  of  artistic- 
singing,  fluency  in  sight-reading,  accuracy  in  ear  train- 
ing, the  more  practical  phases  of  theory  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  harmony.  The  instruction  is  given  in  classes 
meeting  three  times  a week  and  continuing  through  the 
three  terms  of  the  year.  Classes  will  not  be  organized  for 
fewer  than  six  pupils. 

D 1.  First  Term. — In  order  to  acquire  technical  skill 
without  sacrificing  the  musical  spirit,  songs  are  first 
learned  by  note  and  attention  is  given  to  the  spirit  and 
movement,  enunciation,  phrasing  and  tonal  quality.  The 
same  songs  are  then  taken  up  in  solfeggie  (do,  re,  mi)  thus 
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introducing  the  study  of  intervals,  pitch  and  rhythm  with 
sight-reading. 

D 2.  Second  Term. — The  work  in  ear  training,  sight- 
reading and  rhythm  is  continued  and  the  rudiments  of 
harmony  are  introduced. 

D 3.  Third  Term. — Chord  progression  continued; 
practical  work  in  melody  writing  and  harmonization  of 
same.  Song  analysis  and  interpretation  of  school  songs, 
part  songs  and  classical  songs. 

A second  course  is  planned  for  such  as  desire  to  be- 
come Music  Supervisors  which  requires  two  years’  addi- 
tional study.  The  work  includes  private  lessons  in  Voice, 
the  study  of  Harmony  and  History  of  Music. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

Cornet. — The  course  in  Cornet  and  Brass  Instruments 
develops  a correct  breath  control  as  used  by  all  best  ar- 
tists ; a scientifically  formed  embouchure,  good  attack  and 
a round  full  tone.  At  first  the  pupil  is  asked  to  pay  con- 
siderable attention  to  tone  studies,  lip  drills  and  articula- 
tion exercises,  from  authors  selected  to  best  fit  the  pupil’s 
need.  Easy  solo  and  duet  pieces  are  introduced  front 
time  to  time. 

A study  of  scales,  awkward  skips  and  slurrings  is 
next  begun  leading  toward  velocity  studies,  examples  in 
phrasing,  double  and  triple  tonguing,  studies  in  transposi- 
tion, pieces  of  the  variation  type,  etc. 

Certificate  of  Efficiency  given  for  good  work  done  and 
at  least  one  public  appearance  in  recital.  Candidates  for 
this  certificate  are  expected  to  have  a fair  amount  of  tech- 
nical skill,  control  of  both  the  staccato  and  legato 
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tonguing,  and  be  able  to  play  in  all  major  and  minor 
keys.  Students  working  for  a certificate  will  be  ex- 
pected to  enroll  for  harmony. 

A teacher’s  certificate  can  be  obtained  by  doing  ad- 
vanced work,  and  the  addition  of  other  theoretical 
studies.  For  this  certificate  a slight  knowledge  of  piano 
is  required.  Harmony,  Theory  and  History  of  Music  are 
given  “hour  for  hour”  credit  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  College. 

Flute  and  Reed  Instruments. — This  department  also 
offers  artistic  work  in  Flute,  Clarinet  and  Saxaphone. 
In  general,  the  outline  for  cornet  and  brass  instruments 
equally  applies,  excepting  that  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ments cause  some  points  of  variance. 

The  College  Band  will  be  very  active  in  rehearsing 
for  the  two  concerts  which  will  be  given  during  the  year. 
Ladies  are  admitted  to  rehearsals  and  concerts  as  regular 
members,  enjoying  all  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  Band  holds  an  important  relation  to  col- 
lege life  by  arousing  school  spirit  playing  at  the  football, 
basket-ball,  baseball  games  and  track  meets,  on  Booster 
Day  and  at  other  events  of  interest  to  the  Student  Body. 
Besides  these  opportunities  for  public  performance,  are 
the  many  opportunities  offered  to  students  for  solo  work 
in  the  various  literary  societies. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  advised  to 
enter  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  any  one  of 
the  regular  courses  in  music  will  depend  upon  the  stu- 
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dent’s  ability,  daily  practice  and  previous  work  in  music. 
The  outlines  indicate  the  time  required  in  most  cases. 

Students  not  wishing  to  complete  a regular  course 
may  select  such  branches  as  meet  their  requirements,  pro- 
vided they  are  prepared  to  pursue  them  profitably.  Such 
students  are,  however,  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  those  in  the  regular  courses. 

Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  Treasurer’s  office 
of  the  college.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence 
from  lessons,  except  in  cases  of  protracted  sickness,  when 
the  loss  will  be  shared  equally  with  the  student. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  teach  music  while  pur- 
suing their  studies,  without  special  permission  from  the 
Faculty.  No  student  of  the  college  is  expected  to  take 
lessons  in  music  except  under  the  direction  of  the  teach- 
ers of  music. 

Student  musical  organizations,  such  as  Glee  Clubs, 
Quartettes,  Orchestras  and  Bands  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  college  Faculty.  No  organization  shall  be 
formed  without  the  consent  of  the  Faculty ; and  students 
deficient  in  their  class  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come members  of  such  organizations.  No  concerts  or 
public  entertainments  shall  be  planned  by  any  regular 
or  voluntary  organization  without  permission  of  the 
Faculty. 

TUITION. 


Piano,  Violin,  Voice  and  Pipe  Organ: 

Two  lessons  per  week,  Fall  term,  fourteen  weeks $28.00 

Winter  or  Spring  term,  eleven  weeks,  each 22.00 

One-half  hour  lesson  per  week,  Fall  term 15.00 

One-half  hour  lesson,  Winter  or  Spring  term 12.00 

Eight  weeks  or  less,  per  lesson 1.25 

Piano-forte  Normal,  Spring  Term  9.00 
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Harmony : 

Two  lessons  per  week,  Fall  term,  14  weeks $ 9.00 

Two  lessons  per  week,  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  12  weeks 

each  8.00 

Theory  or  History : 

Two  lessons  per  week,  each,  per  term $ 5.00 

Public  School  Music : 

Three  lessons  per  week,  Fall  term $ 9.00 

Three  lessons  per  week,  Winter  or  Spring  term 8.00 

Singing  Classes,  Elementary  or  advanced : 

Per  term $ 1.50 

Incidental  Fee,  required  of  all  Music  Students $ 1.00 

Athletic  Fee  per  Term  1.00 

Diplomas V 5.00 

Certificates  2.00 

RENT  OP  INSTRUMENTS. 

Piano : 

One  hour  daily,  per  term,  Fall  term $3.00 

Two  hours  daily,  per  term,  Fall  term 4.00 

Three  hours  daily,  per  term,  Fall  term 5.00 

Four  hours  daily,  per  term,  Fall  term 6.00 

Five  hours  daily,  per  term,  Fall  term 7.00 

One  hour  daily,  per  term,  Winter  or  Spring  term 2.50 

Two  hours  daily,  per  term,  Winter  or  Spring  term 3.50 

Three  hours  daily,  per  term,  Winter  or  Spring  term 4.50 

Four  hours  daily,  per  term,  Winter  or  Spring  term 5.50 

Five  hours  daily,  per  term,  Winter  or  Spring  term 6.50 

Pipe  Organ : 

One  hour  daily,  per  week $1.00 

Metronome,  per  term  . . . . , .25 
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SCHOOL  OF  ART. 


Instructor 

HELEN  HAWLEY  WILLIAMSON. 

Mrs.  Williamson  has  studied  extensively  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  and  has  had  practical  experience  in 
Illustration,  Commercial  Art  and  Portrait  Work.  She 
also  has  made  a specialty  of  Enamel  Decoration  on  China. 
Class  instruction  is  given  in  the  following: 

I.  Drawing  from  casts  and  still  life. 

The  mediums  used  in  drawing  are  charcoal,  pen- 
cil, pen, and  ink  and  pastel. 

II.  Painting  from  casts  and  still  life  with  oils  and 
water  colors.  The  animals  and  birds  from  the 
College  Museum  are  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Art  Students  and  these  studies  are  invaluable 
to  them. 

III.  China  Decoration.  (Firing  done  at  the  College.) 

IV.  Home  Economics  Course  in  Design. 

This  is  a two  years  course.  A brief  outline  of 
the  course  is  as  follows : 

First  Year:  Problems  teaching  the  Elementary 

Principles  of  Design  such  as  Rhythm,  Harmony  of 
Line  and  Space,  Harmony  of  Color,  Balance  and 
Unity. 

These  problems  consist  of  designing  the  following: 
Stripes  for  Fabrics,  Plaids,  Tiles,  Rugs,  Bench  or 
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Chest,  Pottery ; Lettering,  Conventionalized  leaf  and 
use  in  Border  Design.  Designs  to  fill  the  following 
shapes  (using  Conventionalized  Forms  from  Na- 
ture), Cross  and  Kite  Shapes,  Triangles,  Circles, 
f plate  (border  design) 

< Design  ^ center  piece  for  table  (leather  or  cloth) 
j^dome  of  stained  glass  for  ceiling. 

Diaper  Patterns  in  Stencil. 

Second  Year:  Short  Keview  of  Epochs  in  Design — 
Egyptian,  Chinese;  Persian,  Japanese,  etc. 

Problems  in  Interior  Decoration. 

One  problem  in  Landscape  Gardening. 

Costume  Design : 

Gowns,  Hats,  Wraps  and  Accessories 
Childrens’  Clothes 
Styles  of  Hairdressing 
V.  Private  lessons  can  be  obtained  in 

a.  Drawing  and  Painting  from  life. 

b.  Composition — the  analytical  study  of  picture- 

making. 

c.  Perspective 

d.  Lettering 

e.  Modeling  from  cast  and  life. 

f.  Designing 

g.  Normal  Training. 

TUITION. 

Drawing  and  Tainting. 


One  lesson  a week  (3  hours)  if  paid  by  Semester.  . . .$  .50  per  lesson 

One  lesson  a week  (1%  hours)  if  paid  by  Semester.  . .35  per  lesson 

Single  lesson  (not  private)  (3  hours) 75- per  lesson 

Single  lesson  (not  private)  (1%  hours) 50  per  lesson 

One  private  lesson  a week  (1  hour) 1.00  per  lesson 

Single  private  lesson  (1  hour) 1.50  per  lesson 
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China  Decoration. 

Must  be  taken  for  a year  and  student  must  originate 
his  own  designs  in  order  to  receive  credit.  If  no  credit  is 
desired  work  can  be  begun  at  any  time  and  tuition  is  as 


follows : 

One  lesson  a week  (3  hours)  for  ten  lessons $ 5.00 

One  lesson  a week  (iy2  hours)  for  ten  lessons 3.50 

Firing  Taught 

HOME  ECONOMICS  COURSE  IN  DESIGN. 

Class  (2  hours)  a week 10.00 
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FIFTIETH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 


Thursday,  June  17,  1915. 

Commencement  Oration.  .Prof.  Herbert  Lockwood  Willet,  Ph.  D. 

Dean  of  the  Disciples  ’ Divinity  House, 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


Degrees. 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Barth,  Vera  M 

Berger,  Carl  E 

Bleiler,  John  G 

Butzer,  Albert  G 

Frank,  Florence  L 

Gamertsfelder,  Buth  N 

Geier,  Myrtle  L 

Goettel,  Esther  A.  B.  . . 

Gongoll,  Alvin  E 

% 

Hauser,  Fred  W 

Hemmer,  Amanda  W . . . . 

Hollinger,  M.  W 

Hosbach,  Arthur  B..  . 
Kirn,  Norma  Delta.  . . 

Kreitlow,  Emil  C 

Krug,  Harry  E 

Lohman,  Emma  Laura.  . 


Mendota,  111. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. . Paynesville,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . .Ortonville,  Minn. 

. . Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

. .Hutchinson,  Minn. 
. . Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

Somerville,  Ind. 

Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Naperville,  111. 

Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

Geneseo,  111. 
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Lozier,  Orville  O 

Mast,  Wesley  H 

Mathys,  Clifford  G. . . , 
Meyer,  Harry  Louis  . . . 

Muench,  Marie  A 

Nanninga,  Rinice  A.  . . . 

Rust,  Hazel  E 

Schirmer,  Kathryn  F.  . 
Schloerb,  Holland  W. ... 

SCHLUETER,  FRANKLIN  E 

Schmidt,  Alfred  O 

Schwartz,  Ernest  G . . . 

Spitler,  George  A 

Viel,  Lyndon  C 

Williams,  Waldemar  . . . 


Bremen,  Ind. 

Sebewaing,  Mich. 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

....  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Humboldt,  Kans. 

Elgin,  111. 

Holton,  Kans. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Chicago,  111. 

Hart,  Mich. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

.New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


Bachelor  of  Science. 

Athens,  Wis. 

Sandwich,  111. 

....  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Felsmere,  Fla. 

Naperville,  111. 

Fremont,  Nebr. 

Earlville,  111. 


GRADUATES. 

Academy. 


Gauerke,  Ezra  H 

Kietzman,  Franklin  A. 

Nickel,  Allen  C 

Ninneman,  Arthur  H... 

Roederer,  Irvin  G 

Schweitzer,  Lylian  R.  . . 

Umbach,  Myron  J 

Wegner,  Ernest  S 

Yenerich,  Etta  F 


Beglinger,  John  Y. . 
Bender,  Charles  A. . 
Brandle,  Gottlieb  L 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 
.Monroe,  Wis. 
. .Manilla,  la. 
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Gransden,  Albert  F Sheridan,  111. 

Hedinger,  Mary  M Naperville,  111. 

Heidinger,  Jacob  G Wisdom,  Alt. 

Hoesch,  Henry  C Huntley,  Nebr. 

Lambrecht,  Paul  A Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lenz,  Frank  A Elmwood,  Nebr. 

Matz,  Ernest  W Wells,  Minn. 

Oberlin,  Nelda  H Naperville,  111. 

Podoll,  Edward  G Wautoma,  Wis. 

Pohley,  Frederick  L Avoca,  Mich. 

Randalu,  Earl  E Chicago,  111. 

Riss,  Arthur  H Steen,  Minn. 

Schneider,  Wesley  W Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Schwarzlose,  Frederick  W West  Salem,  111. 

Smith,  Laura  M Joliet,  111. 

Snyder,  Harry  H Berlin,  Ont. 

Spielberger,  Albert  K Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Steckelberg,  Lydia  M Wells,  Minn. 

'Thede,  Harvey Detroit,  Mich. 

Weiss,  Louis  M Manilla,  la. 

Wittler,  Lawrence  H Jansen,  Nebr. 

Zehr,  Peter  C Washington,  111. 


School  of  Music. 


Baumgartner,  Felicitas  E Naperville,  111. 

Bechtol,  Ruth  L Andrews,  Ind. 

Bomberger,  Pearl  M Naperville,  111. 

Braunschweig,  Mabel  A Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brossman,  Amanda  R Naperville,  111. 

Hey,  Pearl  B Naperville,  111. 

Lang,  Henrietta  A Clintonville,  Wis. 

Miller,  Lena  B Jackson,  Mich. 

Nanninga,  Rinice  Humboldt,  Kans. 

Randall,  Bessie  C... Naperville,  111. 

Rusch,  Emma  E Palmer,  Nebr. 

Schwab,  Freda  L Ackley,  la. 

Scott,  Minnie  A St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
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Schultz,  Carrie  E. 

Vaupel,  Amanda  . . . 

Webert,  Erma  L. . . . 

Young,  Fromilda  A 

School  of  Commerce 


. .Naperville,  111. 
. . . . Freeport,  111 
Elk  Mound,  Wis 
. . . Howell,  Mich. 


Averbeck,  Reuben  L. . 
Deutschman,  Dora  I. 

Frank,  S.  W 

Heikens,  Robert 

Hein,  Edwin  G 

Hiltenbrand,  Elmer.  . 
Klaiss,  Minnie  B . . . . 
Klingbeil,  Emil  O . . . 
Kreimeier,  Arthur  A 
Roehm,  Reuben 

SCHANDELMEIER,  R.  P . . 

Schield,  Wesley  D . . . 
Schmidt,  Luella  T . . . 

Smith,  Howard 

Smith,  Ellard  

Walker,  Geo.  A 


. . .Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Elwood,  111. 

. . . Paynesville,  Minn. 

Fostoria,  la. 

. . . Paynesville,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Kankakee,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Manhattan,  111. 

Earlville,  111. 

Kingston,  111. 

Spring  Valley,  Minn. 

Seymour,  Wis. 

Ohio,  111. 

Ohio,  111. 

Loveland,  Colo. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS. 


SENIORS. 


Anton,  Edward 

Bauernfeind,  Eva  .... 

Beuscher,  Wm 

Bock,  Roy  A 

Brose,  Frederica  

Brunner,  Arthur  J.  . . . 

Davis,  T.  Fay  

Dengis,  John  B 

Dreger,  Emil  Edward  . 

Fisher,  Emma  

Gamertsfelder,  Gordon 

Geister,  Mary 

Henning,  Andrew  

Hermann,  Herman 

Hoffman,  B.  A 

Johns,  Frances  E.  ... 

Kuhlman,  August  

Langenstein,  Alma  

Oberhelman,  H.  A 

Oertli,  John  

Pautz,  Wm.  C 

Reidt,  Chas.  E 

Rippberger,  Helen 

Schaefle,  John 

SCHMALZRIED,  HERMAN  L 

SCHNELLER,  E.  J 

Senty,  Walter  B 

Smith,  Harold  A 

Uchida,  Toru 

Witte,  Marvin  H 

Witte,  W.  L 


Waterloo,  la. 

Chicago,  111. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Chatfield,  0. 

Bonfield,  111. 

Flint,  Mich. 

Berlin,  Ont. 

. . Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
Medicine  Hat,  Alberta 

Naperville,  111. 

Elgin,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Walnut,  111. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Hubbard,  la. 

Dakota,  111. 

Barnes,  Kan. 

. . Ellendale,  N.  Dak. 

Arnprior,  Ont. 

Clifford,  Ont. 

Elgin,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

La  Gro,  Ind. 

Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 
....  Waumandee,  Wis. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Tokyo,  Japan 

. . . Cottage  Grove,  Wis. 
. Cottage  Grove,  Wis, 
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JUNIORS. 


Abraham,  Arthur  C.  . 
Baumgartner,  Mabel  . . 

Beyler,  Oscar  L 

Bohner,  Clarence  L.  . , 

Bruns,  Hugo  C 

Dahm,  E.  H 

Deininger,  Roy 

Elmer,  Arthur  C 

Engelbart,  E.  H 

Fehr,  George  Y 

Eerch,  Henry 

Geier,  J.  Roy 

Hefty,  Thos.  C 

Johns,  Ethel 

Kastner,  W.  G 

Kienholtz,  A.  Raymond 

Koehler,  Earl  L 

Kuntz,  Harry  E 

Lang,  Nelda  

McCauley,  Pearl  

Platz,  Mabel  

Ritzenthaler,  Olive  . . . 

Schaefer,  Emil 

Snuff,  Hazel  

Spitler,  H.  Carl 

Straw,  Walter 

Stuempfig,  Geo.  R.  ... 
Tallady,  Burrell  D.  . . 

Thom,  Otto  R 

Williams,  Morgan 


Olivia,  Minn. 

Sumner,  la. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

. . .Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

Grand  Jet.,  Ia. 

Waterville,  Kans. 

Ashland,  O. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

'.  .Morton,  Minn. 

Olivia,  Minn. 

Ripon,  Wis. 

Ortonville,  Minn. 

. . . . Valley  Falls,  Kans. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 
. . .Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Akron,  O. 

Mendon,  Mich. 

Fostoria,  O. 

. . . . Falls  City,  Nebr. 

Prairie  View,  111. 

Elgin,  1111. 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

Marcellus,  Mich 

Ray,  Ind. 

Westfield,  Wis. 

Conway,  Mich. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . .New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


SOPHOMORES. 


Arnet,  Selma  Margaret 

Attig,  Lila  . • 

Barth,  Roy  A 

Bean  way,  Walter  E.  . 


Houston,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Chicago,  III. 

Yates  Center,  Kans. 
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Becker,  C.  Harrison  . . . 
Bender,  Charles  A. 

Berger,  Marlo  N 

Buchman,  Arthur  H. 

Carbiener,  John  I 

Cohagen,  Clarence  L.  . . 

Cook,  Gladys 

Dengis,  William  B. 
Diekvoss,  Hubert  C.  . . . 

Dreisbach,  Ruby  

Dustman,  Guy  V 

Ehrhardt,  Milton  M . . . 
Erffmeyer,  Clarence  E. 

Faust,  Elroy  

Faust,  Emma  

Franckle,  Alice  Emma 

Geil,  Milton  G 

Griesemer,  Walter 
Hagen.  Isaiah  Oscar  . . 

Hagen,  Mabel  M.  E 

Happe,  Alma  

Hartman,  Helen  M . . . . 

Hoesch,  Henry  C 

Josif,  George  D 

Juhnke,  Walter  B 

Kellermann,  I.  0.  ... 
Kietzman,  Leona  ...... 

Kietzman,  Ben 

Klein,  John  David  . . . 

Kline,  Walter  D 

Klopp,  Ward  K 

Kluckhohn,  Fred  

Knobloch,  Lyman  

Koepp,  Arnold  

Koepp,  Arthur  W 

Kramer,  Eunice 

McCauley,  Carol  

Meyer,  Moody,  W 

Meyer,  Fred  C 


. . . . Crediton,  Ont. 
. . . . Monroe,  Wis. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

. . . Jackson,  Minn. 
....  Freeport,  111. 

Baltimore,  O. 

Hicksville,  O. 

Berlin,  Ont. 

.Forest  Jet.,  Wis. 
. . . . Circleville,  O. 
. . . . Urbana,  Ind. 

Oakfield,  Wis. 

. . . . Abilene,  Kans. 

Caro,  Mich. 

. . Hubbard,  Iowa 
. . Oak  Park,  111. 

. . . . Alsfeldt,  Ont. 
. . . Bremen,  Ind. 

. . Huron,  S.  Dak. 

. . . Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Chili,  Wis. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
...Huntley,  Nebr. 

. . . . Canton,  Ohio 
. . . Waseca,  Minn. 

. . Elkton,  Mich. 

. . . Sandwich,  111. 

. . . Sandwich,  111. 

. . . Lucas,  Kans. 

Culver,  Ind. 

Dakota,  111. 

Reddick,  111. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

...Mondovi,  Wis. 

. . Mondovi,  Wis. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Fostoria,  O. 

. . . Pembroke,  Ont. 

. . Pembroke,  Ont. 
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Mills,  Edgar  Wendell  . 

Mundorf,  R.  M 

Nanninga,  Edna  Mae.  . . 

Nuffer,  Paul 

Nuffer,  Rose  G 

Oertli,  Roy 

Pfefferkorn,  Ethan  B. 

Roesler,  George  W 

Schauss,  Minna  

Schieb,  Stephen  R 

Schramm,  Roy  J 

SCHROEDERMEIER,  ALVIN  . 

Schubert,  Stanley  D . . . 

Schulz,  Kathryn 

Schwartz,  William  C. . . 
Stauffacher,  Magdalena 
Stauffacher,  Florena  . . 

Talman,  Arthur  

Thede,  Harvey  

Umbreit,  Myron  H. 

Veronda,  Maurice 

Wagner,  W.  D 

Waidelich,  Louis  A.  . . 

Wegner,  Lorena  L 

Wichman,  Ezra  K 

Winter,  Sadye  

Yeasting,  Calvin  M.  ... 


Dayton,  O. 

, . . . Phillipsburg,  0. 
. . . Humboldt,  Kans. 
....Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

.Ellendale,  N.  Dak. 

Elroy,  Wis. 

. . . . Waseca,  Minn. 

Toledo,  O. 

Toledo,  O. 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

Waverly,  la. 

. . . Shirmerville,  Pa, 

Hampton,  la. 

Chicago,  111. 

. . . . Calamine,  Wis. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

. Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

. . . . Detroit,  Mich. 

. . Markesan,  Wis. 
. . Carbon  Hill,  111. 

, Culbertson,  Nebr. 

. . . Topeka,  Kans. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
..  ..Norfolk,  Nebr. 

. . . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. . . Gibsonburg,  O 


FRESHMEN. 

Bauer,  Lydia  

Birdsey,  Madge 

Banchard,  Verne 

Boecker,  Theodore  F 

Brandle,  Gottlieb  L 

Brose,  Daniel,  F 

Brown,  Walter  R 

Burke,  Donald  V 

Collins,  John  W 


...  Arlington,  Wis. 
. . St.  Joseph,  Mich. 
....  Conway,  Mich. 
. . . .Naperville,  111. 

Manilla,  Io. 

Chatfield,  O. 

Royal  Centre,  Ind. 
.Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 
. . . .Naperville,  111. 
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Cowles,  Gladys  E 

Diefenbach,  Karl  M 

Dorau,  Herbert  B 

Dreblow,  Francis  F 

Drew,  George  E 

Droegkamp,  Eugene  A 

Droegkamp,  Esther 

Druschel,  Clifford  O 

Erffmeyer,  Carl.  B 

Ester,  Dore  N 

Freeh afer,  Sarah,  J 

Froemming,  Alfred  L 

Gagstetter,  Harry  S 

Geyman,  Milton  J 

Giese,  Florence 

Girolt,  Ruth  M 

Givler,  Dean  S 

Glabe,  ‘Ruth 

Glabe,  Rachel  E 

Gransden,  Albert  Fred 

Gronewold,  Milton  M 

Hacklander,  Luella  A 

Hark,  Fred 

Hartwig,  Louis 

Hayes,  William  C.  F 

Hazelwood,  Lola  

Hedinger,  Lela  

Hein,  Edwin  G 

Hemmer,  Lawrence  

Hertel,  Harold  H 

Hertel,  J.  Clark 

Hettman,  Hugo  H 

Hildreth,  Gladys  Winifred 

Hill,  Henry 

Hof,  Gertrude  E 

Hof,  Arthur  A 

Hof,  Matie 

Jaeck,  Esther  

Kersten,  Ernest  W 


Naperville,  111. 

. . . . Ebenezer,  N.  Y. 

Jefferson,  Wis. 

. . . Faribault,  Minn. 

Portland,  Ore. 

. . .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
.....Appleton,  Wis. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Abilene,  Kans. 

...  .Naperville,  111. 

Dayton,  O. 

.Hutchinson,  Minn. 
.Minneapolis,  Minn. 

, .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

La  Salle,  111. 

. .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . . Chatsworth,  111. 
....  Chatsworth,  111. 

Sheridan,  111. 

Oswego,  111. 

.Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Dysart,  la. 

, .Hutchinson,  Minn. 
Campbellsport,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . Paynesville,  Minn. 
. . Sommerville,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Dover,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . .Culbertson,  Nebr. 

Lu  Yerne,  la. 

. . . . . .Lu  Verne,  la. 

Lu  Yerne,  la. 

Naperville,  111. 

Ashton,  111. 
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Kirn,  Cordelia  C 

Klingbeil,  Emil  O . . . . 
Kroehler,  Gladys  Y. . 
Lambrecht,  Paul  A . . . 
Laubenstein,  Lester  H 

Lenz,  Frank  A 

Lindley,  Gordon  K . . . . 

Lorenz,  Margaret 

Marty,  Maggie 

Matz,  Ernest  

Meck,  Dorothy  

Miller,  Leslie  

Muehl,  Willard  

Mueller,  R.  H 

Muench,  Ellen  

Nansen,  J.  Alfred 

Oberlin,  Nelda  

Oelke,  Ruth 

Page,  Agnes  M 

Parmenter,  Elizabeth 

Penner,  Esther  

Pfauhl,  Clara  L 

Platz,  Elnora 

Platz,  Charles  R 

Podoll,  E.  G 

Portz,  E.  Frances 

Powlen,  Marie  

Ratz,  F.  Maud 

Ruppel,  Nellie  

Schindler,  Olive 

Schneider,  Wesley  .... 

SCHNELLER,  VELMA 

Schultz,  Willard  E . . . . 
Schwab,  Charles  W. . . 
Schwab,  Freda  

SCHWARTZLOSE,  F.  W . . . 

S ie Wert,  Milton  A 

Speicher,  Myriam  

Speicher,  Charles  O. . . 


Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Elmwood,  Nebr. 

. . .Suttons  Bay,  Mich. 

Dayton,  O. 

Lu  Yerne,  la. 

Wells,  Minn. 

Holton,  Kans. 

Lu  Yerne,  la. 

Seymour,  Wis. 

.'. . .Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . .Lost  Springs,  Kans. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Ripon,  Wis. 

Jackson,  Mich. 

. . .Downers  Grove,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Falls  City,  Nebr. 

.Naperville,  111. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Logansport,  Ind. 

Baden,  Ont. 

Chatsworth,  111. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

. . . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . . Paynesville,  Minn. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

West  Salem,  111. 

Juda,  Wis. 

Urbana,  Ind. 

Urbana,  Ind. 
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Spielberger,  Albert  K 
Sprecher,  Webster  L. 
Stauffer,  Milton  E.  . 
Stauffer,  Wesley  A . . 
Steckelberg,  Lydia.  . . 
Steiner,  Susanna 
Stenger,  Oliver  C . . . . 
Stenger,  Grant  N . . . . 

Tholin,  Esther  

Thoren,  Irene  W. . . . 

Uebele,  Eunice  R 

Vieth,  Mildred  Marie 

Yoelker,  Edgar 

Voelker,  Mary 

Wartman,  Martha  C . . 

Weiss,  Edith 

WlECHMAN,  ArMIN  .... 
WlEMAN,  FAIRIE 

Williams,  Easton  W. 
Wittler,  Lawrence  H 

Zehner,  Agnes  

Zehr,  Peter  C 


. . .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Plain,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Wells,  Minn. 

. . .Brownsville,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Downers  Grove,  111. 

Rock  City,  111. 

Tomah,  Wis. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

...  .Woodbury,  Mich. 
. . .Woodbury,  Mich. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . .Forest  Jet.,  Wis. 

Freeport,  111. 

Wellesley,  Ont. 

Jansen,  Nebr. 

. . .South  Bend,  Ind. 
. . . .Washington,  111. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 


Bernd,  Elda  Lora  .... 

Beyler,  Maud 

Breithaupt,  Louise  C 

Dumke,  Lillian  

Dumke,  Sadie  

Fults,  J.  Arthur 

Jordan,  C.  Fred 

Minkel,  Ruth  

Stauffacher,  Mabel 

Walter,  Esther  

Wartman,  Alice 


New  Richmond,  Wis. 

Nappanee,  Ind. 

Berlin,  Ont. 

. . ., Tilleda,  Wis. 

Tilleda,  Wis. 

Andrews,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Dysart,  la. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Chatsworth,  111. 

Norfolk,  Wis. 
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Academy. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 


Brown,  Raymond  .... Lockport,  111. 

Dahm,  Frank Waterville,  Kans. 

Ferk,  Oscar Adell,  Wis. 

Giese,  George  Juda,  Wis. 

Grantman,  John  M Lomira,  Wis. 

Heidinger,  Andrew  Grosventre,  Alberta 

Hildreth,  Gertrude Naperville,  111. 

Huke,  Gertrude  .... Plainfield,  111. 

Koepp,  E.  E ' Warren,  Pa. 

Maechtle,  Wesley  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Mahlkuch,  Samuel  Monroe,  Wis. 

Markus,  E.  J Pembroke,  Ont. 

Roehm,  Luella  B Earlville,  111. 

Roehm,  Ruben  Earlville,  111. 

Schild,  Myrtle  A Cresco,  la. 

Schulz,  Luella Hampton,  la. 

Schwendermann,  Margaret  Clara Burnside,  la. 

Seppo,  John  O Iron  River,  Wis. 

Shadle,  Harrison  Morton Bellevue,  O. 

Vaughan,  Winnie  Wauzeka,  Wis. 

Walker,  George  A Loveland,  Colo. 

Wirds,  Earnest  C Buckeye,  la. 

Worner,  Elroy Great  Bend,  N.  Dak. 

Zimdars,  Benjamin  Leapolis,  Wis. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Canton,  O. 

Baldwin  City,  Kans. 

Cullom,  111. 

Lu  Verne,  la. 

Hastings,  Nebr. 

Manhattan,  111. 

Latah,  Wash. 


Boepple,  John 

Borcoman,  Oct  a vi  an 
Fleer,  Emma  Ida  . . 
Flessner,  Matie  . . . 

Hof,  Carl 

Knosp,  William  . . . 
Kreimeier,  Lillian  . 
Krell,  C.  J 
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Pohl,  Dorothy  . 
Rude,  Harry  E. 
Stehr,  Irvin  . . 
Walter,  Ernest 
Wiedmann,  C.  C. 


Baldwin  City,  Kans. 

Naperville,  111. 

Bonfield,  111. 

Ogden,  la. 

..Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


SECOND  YEAR. 
Adelmann,  L.  M 

DUTTWEILER,  ALFRED  

Fehlman,  / Willis  E 

Gabel,  H.  D 

Hazelwood,  Sadie  

Hefty,  Alvin  M 

Lauterbach,  Lydia 

Long,  Roy 

Niebergall,  Clarence 

Paterson,  Homer  

Ritzert,  August  

Robinson,  Ralph  

SCHANDELMEIER,  RAYMOND  

Ungerer,  W.  F 

FIRST  YEAR. 


.Albertville,  Minn. 
. . .Irvington,  N.  J. 

Hooppole,  111. 

Didsbury,  Alt. 

. . . .Naperville,  111. 
Valley  Falls,  Kans. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

. . . Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

Berlin,  Ont. 

Plainfield,  111. 

....Naperville,  111. 

Lu  Verne,  la. 

Kingston,  111. 

Attica,  N.  Y. 


Almendinger,  W.  J.  . 

Becker,  Emil 

Below,  Arthur  

Bickel,  C.  O 

Bohner,  Walter  .... 

Burgi,  Carl 

Coleman,  Walter  D. . 

Davis,  Elzie 

Foster,  Charles  S . . . 

Hehn,  Loyd  

Hoffsommer,  Mabel 
Kemmerer,  Florence 
Lewien,  Charles 
Lindley,  James  .... 


Latah,  Wash. 

Fort  Dodge,  la. 

Clintonville,  Wis. 

.Falls  City,  Nebr. 

Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

........  .Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

Lost  Springs,  Kans. 

Bine  Earth,  Minn. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

.Didsbury,  Alt. 

Lecompton,  Kans. 

L Plainfield,  111. 

De  Witt,  Nebr. 

Sutton  Bay,  Mich. 
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Meyer,  W.  H 

Mittag,  George  H. 
Myers,  Florence  . 
Paschke,  Prank  . . 
Fames,  Harry  S . . 

Rux,  Otto  

Schirmer,  Clarence 
Schneider,  Carl  . . . 
Stehr,  Esther  .... 


Jackson,  Minn. 

Hankinson,  N.  Dak. 

Naperville,  111. 

. .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

....  Odessa,  N.  Dak. 

Holton,  Kans. 

. .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
Bonfield,  111. 


School  of  Commerce. 


Abraham,  Arthur  . . . 
Barkei,  Joseph  . k . . . 

Bauer,  George  F 

Bauernfeind,  Earl  . . 
Becker,  Mrs.  C.  H. . . 
Borcoman,  Octavian 
Borcoman,  Minodora 
Buchman,  Ernest  . . . 
Buchman,  Arthur  H . . 

Burgi,  Carl 

Burn,  Theodosia  . . . 
Drendel,  Julian 
Germann,  Magdalena 

Hagen,  Mabel  

Hedinger,  Ruth  

Helgevold,  Sanford  . 

Hettman,  Hugo  

Hiltenbrand,  E.  A... 
Jouvenal,  Stanton  . . 

Klein,  Violet  E 

Martin,  Daniel  E . . . . 

Mezger,  Fred  

Miller,  Arthur  M . . . 

Miller,  Amelia 

Mills,  Edgar  

Moy,  Henry 

OSTERLAND,  ELLA  . . . 


. . . .Olivia,  Minn. 
. .Naperville,  111. 
. .Arlington,  Wis. 

Chicago,  111. 

. . . Crediton,  Ont. 
....  Canton,  Ohio 
....  Canton,  Ohio 
. .Jackson,  Minn. 
. . .Jackson,  Minn. 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
. .Naperville,  111. 
. .Naperville,  111. 
. .Naperville,  111. 
. .Huron,  S.  Dak. 

. . .Naperville,  111. 

Morris,  111. 

....  Dover,  Minn. 
. . .Naperville,  111. 
. . .Naperville,  111. 
. . .Naperville,  111. 
, . . . Prussia,  Sask. 
. . . .Wasco,  Minn. 
. .Nappanee,  Ind. 
. . .Naperville,  111. 

Dayton,  O. 

. . .Mondovi,  Wis. 
..Naperville,  111. 
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Paeth,  Sarah  

Paschke,  Frank  . . . 

Potter,  Eldo 

Robinson,  Ralph  . . . 

Sager,  Elsie  

Schaefer,  Ella  M . . . 
Schirmer,  Clarence 
Sipple,  Emory  G . . . . 
Steininger,  John  . . 

Spitler,  Carl  

Stauffacher,  Mabel 
Welty,  Bertha  .... 
Wenger,  Walter  J.. 

Wetter,  Roy  A 

Wiesbrock,  Joseph  . 


. . . .Naperville,  111. 
.Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Audubon,  la. 

Lu  Verne,  la. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
.Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Holton,  Kans. 

. .Menomonie,  Wis. 
. . . .Naperville,  111. 
. . .Marcellus,  Mich. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

. . . .Nappanee,  Ind. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

. .Princeton,  Minn. 
....Naperville,  111. 


School  of  Music. 


Arends,  Marguerite  

Babel,  Beatrice  

Bechtol,  Ruth 

Becker,  Mrs.  C.  Harrison 

Becker,  Mrs.  W.  E 

Becker,  Emil  

Beckman,  Eleanor  

Beidelman,  Leona 

Bernd,  Elda 

Beyler,  Maud 

Bock,  Roy 

Boecker,  Erma 

Breithaupt,  Louise 

Brose,  Frederica  

Brummond,  Della 

Brunner,  A.  J 

Bruns,  Hugo 

Buchman,  Ernest 

Bullington,  Elsie  

Coleman,  Mrs.  W.  D 

Cook,  Gladys  


Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Andrews,  Ind. 

Crediton,  Ont. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . .Fort  Dodge,  la. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

New  Richmond,  Wis. 

Nappanee,  Ind. 

Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Naperville,  111. 

Berlin,  Ont. 

Chatfield,  Ohio 

Lu  Verne,  la. 

Bonfield,  la. 

Grand  Jet.,  Ia. 

Jackson,  Minn. 

Walnut,  111. 

.Lost  Springs,  Kans. 
....  Hicksville,  Ohio 
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Dahm,  E.  H 

Deininger,  Roy 

Doescher,  R.  F 

Dreisbach,  Ruby 

Dumke,  Lillian 

Dumke,  Sadie  

Ebenbauer,  Marguerite 

Eberhardt,  H.  E 

Eby,  O.  S 

Emke,  Norma 

Erffmeyer,  Carl  

Faist,  Yelora 

Freehafer,  Sarah 

Gabel,  H.  D 

Gagstetter,  Harry  . . . 
Gegenheimer,  Lucile  . 

Giese,  Esther 

Girolt,  Ruth 

Gransden,  Edith 

Grote,  W.  E 

Hagen,  I 

Hagen,  Mabel 

Hartman,  Helen  

Hartwig,  Louis  

Hayes,  W.  C 

Hazelwood,  Lola  

Hedinger,  Mary  

Hertel,  J.  Clark  

Hertel,  Harold 

Hey,  Pearl  

Hildreth,  Gladys  .... 

Hof,  Arthur 

Hof,  Gertrude 

Hof,  Matie 

Hoffman,  B.  A 

Hoffman,  Mary  

Hosbach,  A 

Juhnke,  Walter 

Kearns,  Charlotte  . . . 


. . .Waterville,  Kans. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

. . . .Fremont,  Nebr. 
....  Circleville,  Ohio 

Tilleda,  Wis 

Tilleda,  Wis. 

Aurora,  111. 

. .Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Regina,  Sask. 

Abiline,  Kans. 

Hersey,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

. .Didsbury,  Alberta 
.Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Juda,  Wis. 

. .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Sheridan,  111. 

Elgin,  111. 

....  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Huron,  S.  Dak. 

. . Indianapolis,  Ind. 
. . Hutchinson,  Minn. 
Campbellsport,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Lu  Verne,  la. 

Lu  Verne,  la. 

Lu  Verne,  la. 

Walnut,  111. 

Walnut,  111. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Waseca,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 
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Keller,  Agnes 

Kietzman,  Ben 

Koch,  Elsie  

Koepp,  Arnold 

Kraft,  Aurora  

Kramer,  Eunice 

Kreimeier,  Lillian  .... 

Kroehler,  Gladys 

Lambrecht,  Paul 

Lorenz,  Margaret 

Lubach,  E.  J 

Maguire,  Mrs.  Louie  . . . 

Martin,  Mrs.  W.  B 

McCauley,  Carol  ...... 

Messerschmidt,  Luella 

Minkel,  Ruth  

Molter,  Lillian 

Moy,  Henry  

Moyer,  Gertrude 

Nuffer,  Rose 

Oelke,  Ruth 

Oestreicher,  Martha  . . 

Page,  Agnes  

Petersen,  Elsa  

Platz,  Mabel 

Randall,  Bessie  

Robinson,  Ralph  

Ruppel,  Nellie  

Sager,  Esie  

Scharr,  Edna  

Schaefle,  John  

SCHEFFNER,  LILLIAN  . . . 

Schneider,  Wesley  . . . 

Schneider,  Carl 

SCHNELLER,  VELMA 

SCHNUCKEL,  W 

Schubert,  Stanley 

Schultz,  Carrie  

Schwab,  Freda  


Naperville,  111. 

Sandwich,  111. 

Reddick,  111. 

Mondovia,  Wis. 

. . . .Menominee,  Wis. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Manhattan,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dayton,  O. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

.Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Fostoria,  O. 

Flat  Rock,  O. 

Dysart,  la. 

Freeport,  111. 

Mondovi,  Wis. 

Niles,  Mich. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Dashwood,  Ont. 

Ripon,  Wis. 

Dundee,  111. 

...  .Falls  City,  Nebr. 

Naperville,  111. 

Lu  Verne,  la. 

Chatsworth,  111. 

...Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Menominee,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Freeport,  111. 

, . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
. . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

....  Shirmerville,  Pa. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 
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SCHWARTZLOSE,  ESTHER 
SCHWENDERMAN,  CLARA 

Seager,  Charles 

Seder,  Beulah 

Sheets,  Goldie 

Sieber,  Pansy  

Siewert,  Max  . . . 

Stauffacher,  Mabel.  . 

Stehr,  Esther 

Uebele,  Eunice  

Vaupel,  Amanda  .... 

Viel,  Lyndon  

Vieth,  Mildred  

Voelker,  Mary 

Wahl,  C.  B 

Wartman,  Alice  

Wartman,  Martha  . . . 

Weide,  Alice 

Weiss,  Edith  

Wetter,  Roy 

Williams,  Morgan 

Young,  Fromilda 

Zehner,  Agnes 


. . . .West  Salem,  111. 

Burnside,  la. 

Naperville,  111. 

Preston,  Minn. 

Audubon,  la. 

Naperville,  111. 

....  Clements,  Minn. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Bonfield,  111. 

Tomah,  Wis. 

Freeport,  111. 

. . . . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

. . .Woodbury,  Mich. 

Paton,  la. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Yates  Centre,  Kans. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . Princeton,  Minn. 
New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Howell,  Mich. 

. . . South  Bend,  Ind. 


Art  Department. 


Bauer,  Lydia 

Bechtold,  Ruth  . . 

Bernd,  Elda 

Bucks,  Mary  S 

FkoEMMiNG,  Alfred 

Girolt,  Ruth 

Hof,  Gertrude  . . . 
Orcutt,  Frank  . . . 
Rippberger,  Helen 
Schutte,  Ruth 
Speicher,  Myriam 
Umbreit,  Florence 
Weide,  Alice  


Arlington,  Wis. 

Andrews,  Ind. 

New  Richmond,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . Hutchinson,  Minn. 
. . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Lu  Yerne,  la. 

Naperville,  111. 

Elgin,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Urbana,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

.Yates  Centre,  Kans. 
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SUMMARY. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Seniors  ,..  . 31 

Juniors . . 30 

Sophomores  70 

Freshmen  109 

Special  Students 11 

Total  251 

ACADEMY. 

Fourth  Year  24 

Third  Year  13 

Second  Year  14 

First  Year  23 

Total  74 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

Commercial  Course  23 

Bookkeeping  2 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  31 

Penmanship  21 

Total  53 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

Piano  69 

Organ  9 

Voice  65 

Violin  9 

Harmony  15 

History  16 

Theory  12 
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Clarinet  3 

Trombone  2 

Flute  1 

Alto  Horn 1 

Public  School  Music  • 7 

Sight  Singing  11 

Total  omitting  repetitions 131 

Art  Department  13 

Total  in  all  Departments  522 

Repetitions  ' 110 

Total  number  of  students  % 412 
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OFFICERS  OF  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
For  1915 — 1916. 

President 

J.  C.  Schaefer,  ’96 

First  Vice-President 
A.  E.  Diller,  ’03 


Second  Vice-President 
E.  F.  George,  ’08 

Recording  Secretary 
Clara  Bleck,  ’14 


Corresponding  Secretary 
Emma  Muerner,  ’85 

Executive  Committee 
J.  C.  Schaefer,  ’96 
A.  E.  Diller,  ’03 
Clara  Bleck,  ’14 


Note. — Members  of  the  alumni  and  friends  would  confer  a great 
favor  by  reporting  to  the  President  of  the  College  the  correct  address 
of  any  member  of  the  Association. 
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LIST  OF  ALUMNI. 


Class  of  1866. 

B.  F.  Dreisbach,  (Died  Oct.  7,  1915) 

Laura  A.  Pratt,  (Mrs.  A.  Corbin)  Plainfield 

Florence  Sims,  (Mrs.  A.  Jordan)  Ottawa 

Class  of  1867. 

Chas.  A.  Bucks,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Retired  Minister Aurora 

Melissa  Davis,  (Deceased) 

Mattie  H.  Dreisbach,  (Mrs.  L.  M.  Ernst  Died  Feb.  23,  1916) 

E,  C.  Hager,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Banker,  (Died  February  7,  1902) 

Mary  A.  Knobel,  (Mrs.  Spangler,  Died  August  29,  1907) 

Anna  M.  Rohland,  (Mrs.  Cbas.  A.  Bucks)... Aurora 

Class  of  1868. 

Stephen  Gascoigne,  Minister  N.  Yakima,  Wash. 

H.  H.  Rassweiler,  A.  M Naperville 

Ella  Young,  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Hicks,  Died  February  11,  1902) 

Class  of  1869. 

Libbie  Chinn,  (Mrs.  A.  W.  Sindlinger) Denver,  Col. 

Ella  E.  Hager,  (Mrs.  Chas.  Fraser,  Died  April  6,  1883) 

Geo.  W.  Sindlinger,  A.  M.  (Died  May  14,  1912) 

Class  of  1870. 

Maria  E.  Murray,  (Died  December  29,  1876) 

G.  C.  Knobel,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Field  Secretary  Illinois  Children's 

Home  and  Aid  Society Chicago 

C.  F.  Rassweiler,  A.  M.,  Publisher  Naperville 

Class  of  1871. 

Amanda  J.  Dillman,  (Died  December  1,  1906) 

Mary  E.  Foran,  (Mrs.  Dougherty) Chicago 

L.  W.  Yaggy,  M.  S.  (Died  Oct.  18,  1912).. 
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Class  of  1872. 

C.  C.  Beyrer,  M.  S.,  Minister South  Bend,  Ind. 

T.  L.  Haines,  A.  M Turlock,  Calif. 

Chas.  N.  Hazelton,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Morrison 

Chas.  Nauman,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  (Died  March  19,  1916) 

Susie  Neiswender,  (Died  October  13,  1877) 

Class  of  1873. 

J.  W.  Ferner,  M.  S.,  Minister Beatrice,  Neb. 

Duncan  McGregor,  A.  B.,  Minister 

Class  of  1874. 

John  C.  Augenstein,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician  Batavia 

Dan  F.  Higgins,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney  at  Law, (Died  Mar.  25,  1909) 

David  Saseen,  M.  S 

Peter  E.  Triem,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Physician,  (Died  1910) 

Class  of  1875. 

Pose  M.  Cody,  M.  S.,  at  home Chicago 

Hiram  S.  Cody,  M.  S.,  (Died  March  2,  1879) 

Ida  T.  Goodrich,  M.  E.  L.,  at  home Naperville 

Albert  Goldspohn,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Lecturer,  Post 

Graduate  Medical  College Chicago 

Mary  L.  Hanna,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Beidler) Hinsdale 

Nannie  L.  Sevier,  M.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Guy  Sabin)  ...  .Jonesboro,  Tenn. 
J.  W.  Troeger,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Irving  School Chicago 

Class  of  1876. 

Myron  J.  Ewing,  A.  M.,  M.  D Cliff,  Oregon 

H.  H.  Goodrich,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney  at  Law,  (Died  Jan.  7,  1906) 

Casper  Hatz,  M.  E.  L.,  Merchant Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Emma  Hannah,  M.  E.  L.,  at  home Eomulus,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  H.  Hobart,  M.  E.  L.,  Minister Oakland,  Cal. 

W.  F.  Krahl,  M.  S.,  Beal  Estate  Agent Houston,  Tex. 

Elizabeth  F.  Marsh,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  B.  C.  Davies) Monrovia,  Cal. 

J.  K.  Eassweiler,  A.  M.,  (Died  September  18,  1897) 
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Class  of  1877. 

Henry  Arlen,  A.  M.,  Minister  Nashville,  lnu. 

Augustus  Haefele,  A.  M.,  Minister  (Died  Oct.  21,  1915) ' 

Lizzie  Keiper,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  G.  Stauffer) Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Henry  Schneider,  M.  S.,  Minister Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

L.  M.  Umbach,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology,  North- 
western College  Naperville 


Class  of  1878. 

C.  H.  Dreisbach,  A.  M.,  Minister Bedfield,  S.  Dak. 

S.  J.  Gamertsfelder,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  President  Evangelical 

Theological  Seminary  Naperville 

Mollie  L.  Jones,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Baker) Manhattan,  111 

Carrie  N.  Lewis,  L.  E.  L Riverside,  Cal. 

Ida  Y.  Manbeck,  L.  E.  C.,  (Mrs.  Augustus  Haefele) . . (Died  Oct.  1913; 
Thomas  Murray,  A.  M.,  Minister,  (Died  April  7,  1883) 

Geo.  H.  Schneider,  L.  E.  L.,  Real  Estate Chicago 

J.  F.  Schlosstein,  B.  S.,  Editor Cochrane,  Wis. 

Jeanette  Shaw,  L.  E.  L.,  Private  Teacher Downers  Grove 

Clara  A.  Woods,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Gibbs) 

Thomas  W.  Woodside,  M.  S.,  Missionary,  Beguella,  Angola,  Africa. 

Class  of  1879. 

A.  B.  Augustine,  A.  M.,  Principal  Public  Schools,  (Died  Apr.  10, 1909) 

Arthur  R.  Cody,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Chicago 

A.  R.  Fouser,  L.  E.  L.,  M.  D.,  Physician Joliet 

M.  Nellie  Good,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Schneider) Chicago 

Cora  P.  Hyde,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Dreisbach) Redfield,  S.  Dak. 

H.  F.  Kletzing,  A.  M.,  Publisher,  Died  August,  1910 

J.  F.  Kletzing,  A.  M.,  Principal  Ravenswood  School Chicago 

Jennie  Lundy,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  January  12,  1883)  . . 

Rose  M.  Meek,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  S.  L.  Umbach,  Died  Jan.  3,  1897) .... 

J.  S.  Reinhart,  M.  S.,  Minister,  (Died  September  9,  1893) 

H.  J.  Shoemaker,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

J.  Cr.  Ziegler,  M.  S.,  Minister Amherst,  O. 
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Class  of  1880. 

Ida  M.  Butts,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Beem,  Died  January  3,  1890) 

May  I.  Crampton,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Andrus) Naperville 

I.  K.  Devitt,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Ebenezer,  N.  Y. 

Etta  Dexter,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  R.  A.  Cushman,  Died  March  14,  1904) 

Jennie  E.  Goodrich,  M.  S.,  at  home Naperville 

Bessie  A.  Hodges,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  P.  H.  Pilcher) Amboy 

A.  H.  Huelster,  A.  M.,  Auditor Oak  Park 

J.  L.  Nichols,  A.  M.,  Publisher,  (Died  August  18,  1895) 

Sarah  S.  Story,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Green) Scranton,  Pa. 

William  Waltz,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  University 

of  Maine  Bangor,  Me. 

E.  C.  Wicks,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Mendota 


Class  of  1881. 


Irving  Goodrich,  L.  E.  L.,  Farmer Naperville 

D.  M.  Haines,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  July  12,  1901) 

R.  H.  Holcomb,  A.  M.,  Real  Estate Aurora 

H.  S.  Raymer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

J.  J.  Stoll,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Chicago 

O.  B.  Stanard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Physician,  (Died  Aug.  14,  1901) 

J.  C.  Zinser,  M.  S.,  Principal  Public  Schools Salem,  Ore. 

F.  W.  Zollman,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Class  of  1882. 

Emma  G.  Dreisbach,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  T.  W.  Woodside)  . . . .W.  C.  Africa 

Moses  C.  Fry,  B.  S.,  Merchant * Kurtzville,  Ont. 

Kezzie  Keiper,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  S.  H.  Baumgartner) ...  .Naperville 
U.  B.  Kletzing,  A.  B.,  in  the  employ  of  E.  J.  & G.  Ry. ....  .Chicago 
M.  Naomi  Kletzing,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Kaercher) . . . . Sebewaing,  Mich. 

Ira  J.  Schott,  L.  E.  L.,  M.  D.  (Died  Nov.  20,  1914)  

Mary  Valentine,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  S.  E .Taylor) Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Lizzie  Wagner,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Keck,  Died  November  29,  1887)  . . . 
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Class  of  1883. 


W.  F.  Benkelman,  B.  S Owosso,  Mich. 

Allie  M.  Bell,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Tyler) Naperville 

Mary  S.  Bucks,  M.  L.,  Professor  of  English  Language,  North- 
western College  Naperville 

Belle  C.  Hunter,  L.  E.  L Chicago 

C.  W.  A.  Lindeman,  B.  S.,  Asst.  Co.  Supt Ottawa 

T.  Claire  Luce,  A.  M.,  Minister Dalton,  Mass. 

N.  Allie  Norbury,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  October  27,  1898) 

Bose  K.  Pfeiffer,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Luce,  Died  June  3,  1884) 

Lizzie  B.  Schreiner,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  G.  W.  Moyer),  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Mary  D.  Stanger,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Entorf) Belgrade,  Mont. 

E.  F.  Steffen,  B.  S.,  (Died  September  9,  1906) 

W.  L.  Walker,  A.  B.,  Beal  Estate Sheridan  Park,  Chicago 

Class  of  1884. 

Laura  M.  Beyers,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Huelster) . . . .Ashtabula,  O. 

William  Caton,  A.  B.,  Minister,  (Died  Sept.  28,  1909) 

Carrie  Dahlem,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  June  13,  1891) 

Lida  A.  Griswold,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Bradley) Geary,  Okla. 

F.  A.  Larck,  A.  M.,  Principal  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  School,  Chicago 

Mary  A.  Messner,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  A.  Larck,  Died  July  6,  1898) 

W.  A.  Schultz,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister  Naperville 

W.  O.  Seibert,  B.  S.,  Teacher 


Class  of  1885. 

E.  B.  Baldwin,  A.  M New  York  City 

Elizabeth  Barnard,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Simpson)  ....Naperville 

S.  K.  Heebner,  B.  S.,  (Died  October  16,  1893) 

Ella  M.  Heidner,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.  W.  Goss) Evanston 

Naomi  Knight,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  O.  M.  Easterday) Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Emma  L.  Muerner,  L.  E.  L,  at  home Naperville 

S.  T.  Schneider,  L.  E.  L.,  Teacher  (Died  August  18,  1893) 

J.  C.  Schneider,  B.  S.,  Merchant  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

H.  C.  Schultz,  L.  E.  L.,  Cashier  of  Bank Waterloo,  la. 

Anna  E.  Shortess,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  I.  C.  Yeakel) Baltimore,  Md. 

Enos  M.  Spreng,  Minister  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  H.  Stube,  B.  S.,  Principal  Jonathan  Burr  School Chicago 
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Class  of  1886. 


Carrie  J.  Beyers,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  W.  Strohecker) Chicago 

Mattie  Beckman,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  C.  Strubler) Naperville 

R.  B.  Ballou,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  July  5,  1886) 

L.  E.  Dickenson,  L.  E.  L.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law(Died  Feb.  13, 1915.) 
G.  J.  Kirn,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 

Philosophy,  Northwestern  College  Naperville 

S.  E.  Knecht,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Banker  Chicago 

J.  G.  Litt,  A.  M.,  Minister Berlin,  Ont. 

Maggie  J.  Paterson,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Schmidt)  Stanley,  Wis. 

E.  C.  Rickenbrode,  A.  M.,  Minister Panama,  N.  Y. 

Sophia  Schultz,  B.  S.,  at  home Stockton 

S.  S.  Stanger,  M.  S.,  Publisher Highland  Park 


Class  of  1887. 


S.  H.  Baumgartner,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Naperville 

H.  C.  Bechtel,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister  Sprague,  Wash. 

E.  C.  Breithaupt,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  January  27,  1897) 

W.  E.  Clymer,  L.  E.  L.,  M.  D.,  Physician Gustavus,  Ohio 

D.  F.  Fox,  L.  E.  L.,  D.  D.,  Minister  and  Lecturer.  . . .Pasadena,  Cal. 

W.  D.  Huddle,  B.  S.,  Minister Mt.  Cory,  O. 

A.  Y.  Haist,  B.  S.,  Minister  Berlin,  Ont. 

Louis  Heininger,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  L.  Lerch,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Mgr.  German-American  Insurance  Co.,  Chicago 

Hattie  C.  Miller,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.  Stevens) Naperville 

J.  W.  Michael,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister  Reddick 

Ida  M.  Pahlman,  L.  E.  L.,  Principal  McCosh  School Chicago 

James  I.  Seder,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Anti-Saloon  League 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

F.  E.  Seager,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law. Fremont,  O. 

L.  H.  Seager,  L.  E.  L.,  D.  D.,  Pres.  N.  W.  College. . . .Naperville,  111. 

A.  H.  Utzinger,  M.  S.,  Minister ...Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ira  J.  Schmucker,  L.  E.  L.,  Traveling  Salesman 


Class  of  1888. 

E.  W.  Averill,  A.  B.,  Minister Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Hope  R.  Cody,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  (Died  November  7,  1899) 

J.  G.  Fidder,  A.  B.,  Minister 


Chicago 
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J.  A.  Hielscher,  L.  E.  L.,  M.  D.,  Physician Mankato,  Minn. 

Cora  L.  Haines,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Jas.  Boyer)  . . . .Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

Ellen  S.  Haines,  L.  E.  L.,  Teacher Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Peter  C.  Koch,  A.  B.,  Minister  Maquokiti,  Iowa 

H.  A.  Kramer,  A.  M.,  Editor  S.  S.  Literature Cleveland,  0. 

E.  L.  Kletzing,  A.  M.,  Principal  Wait  School Chicago 

J.  J.  Klopp,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Stanton,  Neb. 

S.  B.  Meek,  L.  E.  L.,  Principal  Washington  School Chicago 

Laura  E.  Muerner,  L.  E.  L.,  at  home... Naperville 

Zilia  Mather,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  September  28,  1890) 

Frank  C.  Neitz,  A.  M.,  Minister St.  Charles 

H.  Plantikow,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  F.  Ross,  A.  B.,  Farmer Dixon 

Fannie  E.  Smith,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  Hildreth) Naperville,  111. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  A.  B.,  Tropical  Trading  Co New  Orleans,  La. 

Jennie  M.  Thompson,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  G.  Losey) Lincoln,  Neb. 

Class  of  1890. 

Blanche  H.  Belmont,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Lerch) Glen  Ellyn 

J.  H.  Breasted,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Chicago 

Emma  L.  Lerch,  B.  S.,  Matron  Sanitarium Pasadena,  Cal. 

W.  B.  Rilling,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Kankakee 

Mattie  E.  Smith,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  R.  E.  Travis)  

C.  W.  Wagner,  L.  E.  L Zion  City 

Class  of  1891. 

G.  C.  Gasser,  M.  S.,  B.  D.,  Minister Freeport 

W.  A.  Schutte,  A.  M.,  Minister (Died  March  9,  1914) 

H.  C.  Schluter,  M.  S.,  Minister Waverly,  la 

Class  of  1892. 

J.  A.  Hertel,  B.  S.,  J.  A.  Hertel  & Company Naperville 

J.  L.  Strohm,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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Class  of  1893. 


Anna  I).  Elfrink,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  Brough) Hebron,  Ind. 

Carrie  Gamertsf elder,  B.  S.,  Teacher Ashland,  O. 

Mary  Gamertsfelder,  B.  S.,  Missionary East  Africa 

W.  H.  Gamertsfelder,  B.  S.,  Minister,  (Died  May  9,  1909) 

C.  F.  Hillman,  M.  S.,  Minister  Sumner,  la. 

G.  W.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Minister  Toledo.  Ohio 

Eldon  Rannie,  B.  S.,  Farmer Argos,  Ind. 

M.  Schoenleben,  B.  S.,  B.  D.,  Minister  . T St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  M.  Tayama,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Teacher  Seminary Tokio,  Japan 


Class  of  1894. 


J.  H.  Breish,  M.  S.,  Minister Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thos.  Finkbeiner,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  German.1  . . . .Naperville 

J.  A.  Giese,  B.  S.,  Minister La  Salle 

A.  B.  Haist,  B.  S.,  Minister Huntingburg,  Ind. 

G.  C.  Meyer,  A.  M.,  Minister Syracuse,  N.  \. 

G.  P.  Nauman,  M.  S.,  Coal  Business Mendota,  ill. 

H.  C.  Nauman,  B.  S.,  Business Alexandria,  Ind. 

E.  E.  Rife,  M.  S.,  Minister Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Class  of  1895. 


J.  H.  Brand,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Louisville,  Col. 

H.  A.  Britzius,  M.  S.,  Principal  Public  Schools.  . . .Minneapolis,  Minn. 
August  Daeschner,  Ph.  M.,  Principal  Public  Schools.  .Del  Norte,  Colo. 

O.  E.  Ferner,  B.  S.,  Supt.  of  Schools Radcliffe,  la. 

Mamie  E.  Heidner,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  H.  D.  Guelich)  . .Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Clara  M.  Iwan,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher :...Streator 

J.  F.  Oyer,  B.  S.,  Merchant Hennesey,  Okla. 

L.  J.  Stark,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Denver,  Col. 

F.  Py  Schumacher,  B.  S.,  Professor  Arkansas  Conference  College 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 
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Class  of  1896. 

C.  B.  Bowman,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  and  Political 


Science,  North-Western  College  Naperville 

C.  P.  Cawelti,  B.  S.,  Minister.... La  Porte  City,  la. 

Ezra  E.  Miller,  Ph.  B Naperville 

M.  E.  Nonnamaker,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 

Chemistry,  N.  W.  College Naperville 

J.  H.  Rilling,  B.  S.,  Minister  Decatur,  Ind. 

J.  C.  Schafer,  B.  S.,  Minister  Chicago 

Clara  Smith,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Zehnder) St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  A.  Smith,  A..  B.,  Prof,  of  Music Chicago 

W.  H.  Umbach,  B.  S New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Susie  R.  Wickel,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  L.  Oswald) Naperville 

.T.  C.  Zehnder,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-LawT St.  taul,  Minn. 


Class  of  1897. 


H.  D.  Guelich,  A.  B.,  Mus.  B.,  Mus.  Doc.,  Director  of  the  School  of 

Music  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


S.  M.  Hauch,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Campden,  Ont. 

G.  B.  Kimmel,  A.  B.,  Professor  Historical  and  Practical  Theology 

Evangeiical  Theological  Seminary  Naperville 

Alden  Knickerbocker,  B.  S Chicago 

E.  J.  Oliver,  A.  B.,  Minister,  (Died  April  15,  1901) 

G.  F.  Rassweiler,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Ogden,  Utah 

Lucy  J.  Smith,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Naumann)  Tiffin,  O. 

C.  H.  Vandersall,  B.  S.,  Minister Perrvsburg,  O. 


Class  of  1898. 

B.  F.  Elfrink,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Chenoa 

Felix  M.  Gingerich,  A.  B.,  Minister So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

John  J.  Heilman,  B.  S (Died  January  11,  1914) 

Walter  J.  Miller,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Chicago 

Edna  G.  Sindlinger,  A.  M.,  R.  N.,  Nurse  Naperville 

S.  J.  Umbreit,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary Kobe,  Japan 

W.  A.  Vandersall,  A.  B.,  Evangelist Findlay,  O. 
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Class  of  1899. 

Susan  M.  Bauernfeind,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary Tokio,  Japan 

Adelaide  B.  Elfrink,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  H.  Langhorst) Elmhurst 

Herman  A.  Franzke,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Brodhead,  Wis. 

Anna  Kammerer,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Ranck),  Shen  Chow  Fu,  China 

Christina  Koch,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher Humboldt,  Minn. 

Gustavus  Krinke,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Henry  L.  Muerner,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Copetown,  Ont. 

W.  L.  Naumann,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Tiffin,  O. 

Clarence  E.  Ranck,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary Shen  Chow  Fu,  China 

Elmina  E.  Ranck,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary Tokio,  Japan 

Frederick  H.  Shoedinger,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  (Died  1911) 

Frederick  H.  Schuermeier,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Elgin,  111. 

Benjamin  B.  Van  Kannel,  Ph.  B.,  Salesman New  York  City 

Florence  S.  Yaggy,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Vandersall)  . . .Perrysburg,  O. 

Class  of  1900. 

Mae  E.  Ballou,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  B.  Beckman) Naperville 

Frederick  G.  Behner,  A.  M.,  Minister St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lafayette  L.  Orth,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Warner,  Alta. 

S.  A.  Reik,  B.  S.,  Merchant Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

S.  J.  Stauffacher,  Ph.  B Monroe,  Wis. 

Warren  F.  Teel,  Ph.  M.,  Principal  Schuylkill  Seminary,  Reading,  Pa. 

Christian  J.  Wurtz,  Ph.  B Buhl,  Idaho 

Elizabeth  M.  Yost,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  R.  N.  Ballou) Naperville 

Class  of  1901. 


Wm.  E.  Birr,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher  High  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  W.  Haman,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Seattle,  Wash. 

W.  C.  Hallwachs,  Ph.  B.,  Asst.  Editor  S.  S.  Literature,  Cleveland,  0. 

Elva  M.  Harter,  M.  S.  (Mrs.  H.  H.  Hendricks) Everett,  Wash. 

Herman  H.  Hendricks,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  Everett,  Wash. 

Luella  E.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  M Chicago 

Mayme  E.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  J.  Bohlander) 

Montevideo,  Minn. 
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Edwin  D.  McHose,  Ph.  M Reading,  Pa. 

Edward  W.  Niederhauser,  Ph.  B.  (Died  August  29,  1905)  

Bert  Slick,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentist Naperville 

Chas.  A.  Smith,  A.  B.  (Died  October  20,  1908)  


Class  of  1902. 

Warren  A.  Baker,  Ph.  B.,  Editor Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

August  Bast,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Elmwood,  Neb. 

John  J.  Bohlander,  Ph.  M.,  Supt.  of  Schools  ....Montevideo,  Minn. 
Edith  L.  Fox,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  Brandenburg)  Teacher  ..  .Sturgis,  Mich. 

John  J.  Franzke,  Ph.  M.,  Attorney-at-Law  Marinette,  Wis. 

Luella  Y.  Granger,  M.  S.  (Mrs.  A.  C.  Unger)  . . . .Germantown,  Pa. 

Ida  L.  Hatz,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Bohler)  Pullman,  Wash. 

Frank  W'.  Heilman,  Ph.  B San  Diego,  Cal. 

Chas.  Hetche,  A.  B Naperville 

Winifred  D.  Keller,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Hallwachs) . . Cleveland,  0. 

Luther  Knight ( Died  April  19,  1913)  

Frank  Naegli,  A.  M 

H.  C.  Powell,  A.  B.,  Minister  Chicago 

Laura  Rich,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  M.  Garman)  Naperville,  111. 

Bertha  E.  Simpson,  Ph.  M„  Missionary.  .Kijabe,  British  East  Africa 

Chas.  C.  Stettbacher,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Sherburn,  Minn. 

W.  C.  Uebele,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Racine,  Wis. 

Esmeralda  Umbach,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Miller)  Chicago 

Lulu  Wagner,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  S.  A.  Reik)  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Daniel  H.  Wing,  Ph.  B.,  S.  S.  Sec Regina,  Sask.,  Can. 

Richard  H.  Zachman,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Oglesby 


Class  of  1903. 


Adam  E.  Diller,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician  Aurora 

Jacob  H.  Ehlers,  B.  Litt.,  B.  D.,  State  Intercollegiate  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Secretary  for  Pennsylvania Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Etta  L.  Ernst,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  E.  Olp)  Evanston 

Nellie  Frank,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Smith)  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Ethel  Gibson,  Ph.  B 

R.  L.  Gress,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  La  Harpe,  Kansas 

Ernest  Kelhoefer,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Student  in  Divinity,  University 
of  Chicago  Chicago 
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Lora  C.  Minch,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  A.  Butzbach)  

Tungjen  fu,  Kueichow,  China 

O.  C.  Penticoff,  Ph.  M.,  Minister 

Clifford  D.  Rarey,  B.  S.,  Minister Kennewick,  Wash. 

A.  R.  Rickli,  M.  S.,  M.  .D.,  Physician Naperville 

F.  Schumacher,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher  

C.  J.  Stauffacher,  B.  S.,  Medical  Missionary 

Inhambane,  Portuguese  E.  Africa 

R.  C.  Stoll,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Buffalo,  New  York 

Walter  L.  Wenger,  Ph.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Chicago 

Class  of  1904. 

Albert  Butzbach,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary  ..Tungjen  fu,  Kueichow,  China 
Gustav  J.  Degenkolb,  Ph.  M.,  Post-Graduate  in  Divinity,  University 

of  Chicago  Chicago 

W.  C.  Gunther,  Ph.  M.,  Merchant Portland,  Ore. 

Milton  G.  Husser,  Ph.  M Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lillian  F.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Griebenow) 

* Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wm.  H.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  D.,  Prof.  Political  Economy,  University 

of  Wisconsin  Madison,  Wis. 

Chas.  F.  Kliphardt,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Junction  City,  Kan. 

Delbert  C.  Ostroth,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Detroit,  Mich. 

Wm.  W.  Peter,  Ph.  M.,  Medical  Missionary.  .Shen  Chow  Fu,  China 

John  F.  D.  Schneider,  Ph.  M.,  Salesman Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Lawrence  Sohl,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Dysart,  la. 

Daniel  W.  Staffeld,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Somerville,  Mass. 

Edward  M.  Umbach,  A.  M.,  Minister Prairie  View 

Class  of  1905. 

Charles  F.  Boiler,  A.  M.,  Editor .Port  Allegheny,  Pa. . 

Lester  L.  Bower,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School Cleveland,  O. 

Geo.  F.  Currier,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Aurora,  111. 

H.  E.  Griebenow,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  High  Schools ....  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

G.  R.  Ingalls,  Ph.  B.,  Agricultural  Representative  University  of 

Wisconsin  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Lena  M.  Lenhardt,  B.  L.,  Teacher,  Forest  Park  University.  . . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  W.  Luehring,  Ph.  M.,  Asst.  Physical  Director.  .Princeton,  N.  J. 
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C.  E.  Maves,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Norwalk,  Wis. 

W.  A.  Nonnamaker,  M.  S.,  Teacher Duluth,  Minn. 

P.  K.  Rich,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Light  House 

J.  W.  Schafer,  Ph.  B Osawatomie,  Kans, 

Ella  M.  Schneller,  Ph.  M.  (Mrs.  D.  H.  Wing)  Regina,  Sask. 

W.  L.  Schuster,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Erie,  Pa. 

Edwin  L.  Theiss,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Carrol  College 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

Edward  G.  Vaubel,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Pearl  City 

A.  H.  Yoegelein,  Ph.  M Roseburg,  Ore. 


Class  of  1906. 

O.  M.  Albig,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 

North-Western  College,  (On  leave  of  absence) ..  . Monroe,  Mich. 

Rose  Barnard,  B.  S.,  at  home Naperville 

Leila  N.  Danuser,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Buehler)  . ..Crown  Point,  Ind. 

J.  G.  Feucht,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Forreston 

Felix  F.  Herzog,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  (Died  Dec.  15,  1907)  

E.  E.  Reiser,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Chicago 

Agnes  Peebles,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  C.  Hirschman)  (Died  Jan.  15,  1915)  .... 
Geo.  Schlafer,  Ph.  B.,  Registrar,  University  of  North  Dakota.  . . . 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Frederick  S.  Seegmiller,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  Elberon,  la. 

G.  A.  Stierle,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Carmi 

H.  H.  Strubler,  B.  S.,  with  J.  A.  Hertel  Co Naperville 

D.  O.  Wise,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Mt.  Carmel,  111. 

F.  A.  Zeller,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Pennant,  Sask.,  Can. 

Class  of  1907. 

Clyde  E.  Boyer,  A.  B.,  Minister •. Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Robert  W Duel,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Sauk  Center,  Minn. 

Edwin  E.  Erffmeyer,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Marion,  Kan. 

Arthur  A.  Franzke,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools Lewiston,  Mont. 

Mabel  E.  Gamertsf elder,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  F.  C.  Armstrong)  

Dearborn,  Mich. 

Theodore  L.  Harder,  Ph.  B.,  Salesman Sacramento,  Cal. 

Carl  A.  Hirschman,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Dayton,  O. 

Charles  E.  Lamale,  A.  B.,  Minister  Columbus,  O. 
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Albert  W.  Marker,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Student  University  of  Illinois. 

Urbana 

Paul  S.  Mayer,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary  Tokio,  Japan 

William  W.  Nash,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Cowiche,  Wash. 

Edwin  J.  Nickel,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Elmer  R.  Schutz,  B.  6.,  Post-Graduate,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago 

Paul  J.  Speicher,  B.  S Gaston,  Ind. 

Harry  E.  Straub,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Walnut 

William  M.  Yogel,  B.  S.,  Principal  High  School,  Miles  City,  Mont. 


Class  of  1908. 

Chester  J.  Attig,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  History,  North-Western 
College,  Principal  of  Academy  Naperville 

R.  M.  Broadbooks,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Wilbur,  Washington 

Augusta  B.  Buscho,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Montevidio,  Minn. 
Edwin  F.  George,  Ph.  B.,  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary.... 

Naperville 

E.  E.  Gloege,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools  Morton,  Minn. 

Harry  W,  Graunke,  Ph.  B Kenmore,  O. 

S.  F.  Hilgenfeld,  Ph.  B.,  Minister... San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Albert  A.  Krug,  Ph.  B.,  Minister 8. Monroe,  Wis. 

Fannie  Lauver,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  F.  W.  Backemeyer),  Monticello,  Ind. 
Alice  Nielerhauser,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  R.  B.  Wear)  Yunnanfu,  Yunnan, 

China 

Milton  W.  Straliler,  B.  S.,  Missionary  . . . Sangli,  S.  M.  C.,  India 
Sara  Wellner,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  L.  Schneller) Cumberland,  Wis. 


Class  of  1909. 


G.  E.  Altstadt,  Ph.  B Temple,  Tex. 

John  M.  Beck,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Grand  Island,  N.  Y. 

R.  T.  Daeschner,  Ph.  B Preston,  Neb. 

C.  E.  Deetz,  B.  S Juda,  Wis. 


Lucinda  Dennstedt,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Bloomfield,  Neb. 

Alda  L.  Devitt,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School  ; Harvard 

Carl  C.  Gamertsfelder,  A.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Decorah,  la. 
Marie  Gocker,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary  . . .Batanga,  Kamerun,  West  Africa 


A.  W.  Gross,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools Monticello 

Wm.  H.  Huber,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Logan  Square,  Chicago 
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Edward  Himmel,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor  in  Science,  North- 

Western  College  Naperville 

Gerald  Kirn,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  of  Science,  High  School 

Faribault,  Minn. 

W.  W.  Krueger,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Dorchester,  Wis. 

Lucas  Nanninga,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  B.  Oldt,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Thompson 

H.  B.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Mendota 

Benj.  J.  Schirer,  A.  B.,  Principal  Grade  Schools Peoria 

Benj.  T.  Schwab,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary Tokyo-fu,  Japan 

John  S.  Stamm,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Oak  Park 

Mabel  L.  Tillson,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  Chicago.  Naperville 

Class  of  1910. 

Lillian  Arends,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  H.  W.  Priem) Chicago 

Florence  Erffmeyer,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary Japan 

Lewis  Feik,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Sioux  City,  la. 

W.  S.  Gamertsfelder,  B.  A.,  Minister ' . Columbus,  O. 

Emil  Gruetzmacher,  Ph.  B Rogers  Park 

Colin  Higgins,  B.  S.,  Cashier  in  Bank  Savannah 

John  P.  Himmel,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

R.  B.  Leedy,  B.  A.,  Minister  Bettsville,  O. 

C.  D.  Loose,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Washington,  la. 

Andrew  J.  Mattill,  B.  S.,  Supt.  Schools  ......Sacred  Heart,  Minn. 

E.  J.  Miller,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  High  School  Savannah 

H.  Wt  Priem,  B.  S.,  Physician  Chicago 

C.  I.  Roller,  B.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  in  Wisconsin  State  Normal 

School  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

G.  H.  Roller,  B.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wr.  W.  Schirmer,  Ph.  B.,  Supt Horton,  Kans. 

Lena  M.  Schroeder,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  Schmalzried) . .New  York  City 

Clinton  F.  Smith,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Audubon,  la. 

A.  D.  Stauffacher,  M.  A.,  Missionary Tokyo,  Japan 

O.  Vaubel,  Ph.  B.,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Illinois.  .Urbana 
Lewis  G.  Weide,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Alden,  Kans. 
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Class  of  1911. 

Jerry  Behrns,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary  Shen  Chow  fu,  China 

Edward  F.  Brand,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Brainerd,  Minn. 

Rennie  Bushweiler,  A.  B.,  Minister Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis 

M.  C.  Elmer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  Fargo  College Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

H.  Feucht,  Ph.  B.,  Agriculturist St.  Petersburg,  Fla 

Elsie  H.  Giese,  A.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools  Dallas  City 

Elmer  D.  Graper,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Bradley  Polytechnic  School.  .Peoria 

H.  A.  Kellerman,  A.  B.,  Minister  Fenwick,  Ont. 

C.  H.  Kohlander,  B.  L.,  Minister Wauzeka,  Wis. 

Ada  B.  Leffler,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  D.  Graper) Peoria 

Henry  A.  Lipp,  B.  S.,  Teacher  High  School Ottawa,  111. 

Ira  Oertli,  B.  S.,  Teacher Alton 

Benj.  A.  Piper,  B.  L.,  Lawyer Oglesby 

W.  E.  Schilling,  A.  B.,  Minister  .Butternut,  Wis. 

Elmer  Schmalzried,  A.  B.,  Medical  Student,  Columbia  University 

New  York  City 

Mark  Schmidt,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Coldwater,  Mich. 

S.  E.  Schraeder,  A.  B.,  Minister Shakespeare,  Ont. 

Netta  A.  iSchutz,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  Naperville 

Velma  Seeder,  B.  A.,  Teacher  High  School .Pipe  Stone,  Minn. 

A.  E.  Teichman,  B.  S.,  Merchant  Aurora 

Lulu  Umbach,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  A.  E.  Jahn) Perham,  Minn. 

Alice  Voegelein,  Ph.  B.  At  home Naperville 

C.  B.  Wahl,  A.  B.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 

W.  L.  Zabel,  A.  B.,  Minister  Chicago 

Class  of  1912. 

I.  L.  Baumgartner,  A.  B.,  Minister  Hampton,  la. 

Effie  Berger,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  Stanley  Phillips) Farmland,  Ind. 

Edith  Mae  Broadbrooks,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  Earl  L.  King) . .Belgaum,  India 

Maybelle  Danuser,  B.  L.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Work Dodge,  Wis. 

E.  S.  Faust,  B.  S.,  Minister Detroit,  Mich. 

Herbert  S.  Frank  B.  S.,  Minister  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Alexander  R.  Freeman,  B.  A.,  Boys’  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

C.  F.  Gackeler,  B.  A.,  Minister  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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Judson  Gamertsf elder,  B.  A Naperville 

Esther  Hatz,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  A.  A.  Vieth) Waukesha,  Wis. 

A.  E.  Hemmer,  B.  A.  (Died  January  1,  1916) 

A.  M.  Holtzman,  B.  A.,  Teacher  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

Harry  J.  Kolb,  B.  S.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary.  . . .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  A.  Lang,  B.  A.,  Minister Marion,  O. 

Ralph  W.  Loose,  B.  A.,  Minister  Huntington,  Ind. 

P.  M.  Mattill,  B.  S.,  Medical  Student,  University  of  Chicago — Chicago 

Newton  L.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Teacher  East  Grand  Porks,  Minn. 

H.  E.  Mueller,  B.  A.,  Minister Racine,  Minn. 

George  C.  Pullman,  B.  A.,  Minister  Rochester,  Ind. 

P.  A.  Render,  B.  A.,  Minister Highland  Park 

G.  L.  Schaller,  B.  A.,  Minister  Peoria 

H.  Schrammel,  B.  A.,  Supt.  Schools Aurora,  Minn. 

Franklin  C.  Schwartz,  B.  A.,  Sup’t.  Schools .Barnum,  Minn.’ 

I.  L.  Schweitzer,  B.  A.,  Minister Pearl  City,  111. 

H.  Trautman,  M.  A.  Teacher  Naperville 

Elizabeth  Turner,  B.  A.,  (Mrs.  B.  Kiekhoefer) Madison,  Wis. 

Arnold  A.  Yieth,  B.  S.,  Teacher Waukesha,  Wis. 

Belle  Yoegelein,  B.  A.,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language, 

North-Western  College  Naperville 

H.  W.  Yoight,  B.  A.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 


Class  of  1913. 

Wm.  F.  Blumer,  B.  S.,  Teacher Luverne,  Minn. 

E.  H.  Brunemeier,  B.  S.,  Interne,  Deaconess  Hospital .Chicago 

H.  C.  Brunemeier,  A.  B Waverly,  la. 

E.  E.  Draeger,  A.  B.,  Prin.  of  Schools Scales  Mount,  111. 

J.  U.  Elmer,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Paxton 

P.  H.  Feik,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

R.  W.  Feik,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Illinois Urbana 

Edna  Geister,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Elgin 

E.  A.  Geister,  B.  L.,  Law  School,  Univ.  of  Chicago Chicago 

Wm.  E.  Grote,  B.  L.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

H.  W.  Hanneman,  B.  S Magnolia,  la. 

M.  O.  Herman,  A.  B.,  Minister Cicero,  Ind. 

J.  R.  Hoch,  A.  B 
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Florence  Hoopes,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  H.  W.  Stauffacher) Whiting,  Ind 

A.  L.  Horn,  A.  B.,  Minister  - Yankton,  S.  D. 

G.  H.  Kellerman,  B.  S.,  Minister Caro,  Mich. 

Viola  Knoche,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Teacher Waterloo,  la. 

Esther  Lang,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Kellerman) Fenwick,  Ont. 

H.  A.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Physical  Director  Y.  M.  C.  A Chicago 

Cora  A.  Minch,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Brunemeier) Chicago 

Edna  Oertli,  A.  B.,  At  home Ellendale,  N.  Dak. 

Edward  A.  Pauli,  B.  S . 

Leila  Renner,  A.  B.,  Principal  High  School Lexington 

F.  W.  Schendel,  A.  B.,  Minister Luverne,  Minn. 

J.  J.  Schmidt,  A.  B S.  Germantown,  Wis. 

R.  K.  Schwab,  A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School.  .Chicago 
O.  D.  Swank,  A.  B.,  Minister Tontogany,  O. 

G.  F.  Wagner,  A.  B.,  Teacher Culbertson,  Neb. 

C.  B.  Wilming,  A.  B.,  Minister  Marion,  Kans. 

Class  of  1914. 

C.  L.  Allen,  A.  B.,  Minister .- Gibsonburg,  O. 

W.  A.  Barnhope,  A.  B.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Hugo  A.  Bernhardt,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Fred  L.  Biester,  A.  B.,  Teacher  High  School Naperville 

Clara  Bleck,  A.  B.,  Dean  of  Women,  Professor  of  Modern 

Languages,  North-Western  College  Naperville 

Elmer  H.  Bosshardt,  B.  S.,  Teacher Rochester,  Minn. 

Howard  F.  Cook,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Glenwood,  Minn. 

Sadie  Daeschner,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  Elmer  Riebel) Detroit,  Mich. 

Ralph  F.  Doescher,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Herbert  E.  Eberhardt,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Benj.  H.  Griesemer,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Sisseton,  S.  Dak. 

W.  P.  Hiebenthal,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Benson,  Minn. 

Fred  Hill,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Vermilion,  S.  Dak. 

Ed.  Hirschman,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Dixon 

Elsie  Jaeck,  A.  B Naperville 

Maude  Kerston,  M.  A.,  At  Home  Ashton 

Fred  W.  Kirn,  A.  B.,  Minister  Flint,  Mich. 

Ed.  J.  Lubach,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Alice  Meier,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Springfield 
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Ena  Oertli,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Edgeley,  N.  Dak. 

Esther  Platz,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Alma,  Kans. 

Erma  Ritzenthaler,  A.  B Prairie  View 

Orrin  F.  Schmidt,  B.  L.,  Teacher  .Genoa 

Reuben  I.  Seder,  B.  S.,  Principal  High  School Olivia,  Minn. 

George  Seitz,  A.  B 

Paul  Speicher,,  A.  B.,  Teacher Knoxville 

H.  W.  Stauffacher,  A.  B.,  Teacher Whiting,  Ind. 

Oliver  Troxel,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Litchfield,  Minn. 

Allen  G.  Umbreit,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Sycamore 

Jesse  H.  Wichman,  A.  B.,  Principal  High  School.  . . .Lake  City,  Minn. 

H.  A.  Winkelman,  M.  A.,  Student,  University  of  Illinois Urbana 

Victor  W.  Zieske,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Pelican  Rapids,  Minn. 

Glass  of  1915. 

Vera  M.  Barth,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Chatsworth 

Carl  E.  Berger,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Litchfield,  Minn. 

John  G.  Bleiler,  A.  B.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Albert  G.  Butzer,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Florence  L.  Frank,  A.  B.,  Teacher Paynesville,  Minn. 

Ruth  N.  Gamertsfelder,  A.  B.,  Teacher Shabbona 

Ezra  H.  Gauerke,  B.  S.,  Teacher Polo 

Myrtle  L.  Geier,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Ortonville,  Minn. 

Esther,  A.  Goettel,  A.  B.,  At  Home  Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Alvin  E.  Gongoll,  A.  B Lamberton,  Minn. 

Fred  W.  Hauser,  A.  B.,  Minister  Worthington,  Minn. 

Amanda  W.  Hemmer,  A.  B.,  Teacher Forreston 

M.  W.  Hollinger,  A.  B.,  Teacher Glen  Ellyn 

Arthur  B.  Hosbach,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Franklin  A.  Kietzman,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Charles  City,  la. 

Norma  Delta  Kirn,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  Boshardt) ...  .Rochester,  Minn. 

Emil  C.  Kreitlow,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Harry  E.  Krug,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Lomira,  Wls. 

Emma  L.  Lohman,  A.  B Geneseo 

Orville  O.  Lozier,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Wesley  H.  Mast,  A.  B.,  Teacher New  Bremen,  O. 

Clifford  G.  Mathys,  A.  B.,  Teacher Mondovi,  Wis. 

Harry  Louis  Meyer,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 
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Marie  A.  Muench,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Hinckley 

Rinice  A.  Nanninga,  A.  B.,  At  Home Humboldt,  Kans. 

Allen  C.  Nickel,  B.  S.,  E.  T.  S.  ... Naperville 

Arthur  H.  Ninneman,  B.  8.,  Teacher  Westfield 

Irvin  G.  Roederer,  B.  S.,  Minister  Evansville,  Ind. 

Hazel  E.  Rust,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Elgin 

Kathryn  F.  Schirmer,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Malius 

Rolland  W.  Sehloerb,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Franklin  E.  Schiueter,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Alfred  O.  Schmidt,  A.  B . 

Ernest  G.  Schwartz,  A.  B.,  Teacher Lee 

Lylian  R.  Schweitzer,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Somonauk 

George  A.  Spitler,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Myron  J.  Umbach,  B.  S.,  Dental  Student Chicago 

Lyndon  C.  Viel,  A.  B.,  E.  T.  S Naperville 

Ernest  S.  Wegner,  B.  S.,  Medical  Student Omaha,  Nebr. 

Waldemar  Williams,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago 

Chicago 

Etta  F.  Yenerich,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Edgar  Faust) . - Detroit,  Mich. 

Whole  Number  of  Alumni. 

Ladies  160 

Gentlemen  ...  418 

Total  578 


Number  of  Alumni  Living. 


Ladies  141 

Gentlemen  385 


Total 


526 
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ALPHABETICAL  REGISTER  OF  THE  ALUMNI. 


Albig,  Orville  M *06 

Allen,  C.  L ’14 

Alstadt,  G.  E ’09 

Arends,  Lillian  M ’10 

Arlen,  Henry  ’77 

Attig,  Chester ’08 

Augenstein,  J.  C ’74 

Augustine,  A.  B ’79 

Averill,  E.  W. ’88 

Baker,  Warren  A ’02 

Baldwin,  E.  B ’85 

Ballou,  Mae  E ’00 

Ballou,  R.  B ’86 

Barnard,  Elizabeth  ’85 

Barnard,  Rose  A ’06 

Barnhope,  W.  A ’14 

Barth,  Yera  M ’15 

Bast,  August  ’02 

Bauernfeind,  Susan  M.  ...  ’99 

Baumgartner,  S.  H ’87 

Baumgartner,  I.  L ’12 

Beck,  John  M ’09 

Beckman,  Mattie  ’86 

Behner,  F.  G ’00 

Behrns,  Jerry  ’ll 

Bechtel,  H.  C ’87 

Bell,  Allie  M ’83 

Belmont,  Blanche  ’90 

Benkleman,  W.  F ’83 

Berger,  Carl  E ’15 

Berger,  Effie  ’12 

Bernhardt,  Hugo  A ’14 

Beyers,  Laura  M ’84 

Beyrer,  C.  C ’72 

Biester,  Fred  L ’14 

Birr,  W.  E ’01 


Bleck,  Clara  ’14 

Bleiler,  John  G ’15 

Blumer,  W.  F ’13 

Bohlander,  J.  J ’02 

Boiler,  Chas.  F ’05 

Bosshardt,  Elmer  H ’14 

Bower,  Lester  L ’05 

Bowman,  C.  B ’96 

Boyer,  C ’07 

Brand  J.  H ’95 

Brand,  Ed.  F ’ll 

Breasted,  J.  H ’90 

Breish,  J.  H ’94 

Breithaupt,  E.  C ’87 

Britzius,  H.  A ’95 

Broadbooks,  R.  M ’08 

Broadbooks,  Edith  Mae. ...  ’12 

Brunemeier,  E.  H ’13 

Brunemeier,  H.  C ’13 

Bucks,  Chas.  A ’67 

Bucks,  Mary  S ’83 

Buscho,  Augusta  ’08 

Bushweiler,  R ’ll 

Butts,  Ida  M ’80 

Butzbach,  Albert  ’04 

Butzer,  Albert  G ’15 

Caton,  William  ’84 

Cawelti,  G.  P ’96 

Chinn,  Libbie  ’69 

Clymer,  W.  E ’87 

Cody,  Hiram  S ’75 

Cody,  Hope  R ’88 

Cody,  Rose  ’75 

Cody,  Arthur  B ’79 

Cook,  Howard  F ’14 

Crampton,  Mae  I ’80 
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Courier,  G.  F *05 

Daeschner,  August  ’95 

Daeschner,  R.  T ’09 

Daeschner,  Sadie  H4 

Dahlem,  Carrie  *84 

Danuser,  Leila  ’06 

Danuser,  Maybelle  ’12 

Davis,  Melissa  *67 

Deetz,  C.  E ’09 

Degenkolb,  G.  J '04 

Dennstedt,  Lucinda  *09 

Devitt,  Alda  *09 

Devitt,  I.  K *80 

Dexter,  Etta  *80 

Dickenson,  L.  E ’86 

Diller,  Adam  E ’03 

Dillman,  Amanda  J ’71 

Doescher,  Ralph  F ’14 

Draeger,  Erwin ’13 

Dreisbach,  Emma  G *82 

Dreisbach,  B.  F ’66 

Dreisbach,  C.  H *78 

Dreisbach,  Mattie  H.  ......  ’67 

Duel,  R ’07 

Eberhardt,  Herbert  E H4 

Ehlers,  Jacob  H *03 

Elfrink,  Adelaide  B ’99 

Elfrink,  Anna  D *93 

Elfrink,  B.  F '98 

Elmer,  J.  U H3 

Elmer,  M.  C HI 

Ernst,  Etta  L ’03 

Erffmeyer,  Florence  HO 

Erffmeyer,  E.  E *07 

Ewing,  Myron  J ’76 

Faust,  E.  S H2 

Feik,  F.  H H3 

Feik,  R.  W H3 

Feik,  Lewis  W ..HO 


Ferner,  J.  W *73 

Ferner,  O.  A ’95 

Feucht,  Jacob  G ’0G 

Feucht,  Herman  HI 

Fidder,  J.  G ’88 

Finkbeiner,  Thos *94 

Foran,  Mary  E ’71 

Fouser,  A.  R *79 

Fox,  D.  F ’87 

Fox,  Edith  L '02 

Frank,  Nellie  E *03 

Frank,  Herbert  H2 

Frank  Florence  L H5 

Franzke,  A.  A ’07 

Franzke,  John  J ’02 

Franzke,  H.  A ’99 

Freeman,  A.  R H2 

Fry,  Moses  C ’82 

Gackeler,  C.  F H2 

Gamertsf elder,  S.  J ’78 

Gamertsfelder,  Carrie  ’93 

Gamertsfelder,  Mary  ’93 

Gamertsfelder,  W.  H ’93 

Gamertsfelder,  W.  S HO 

Gamertsfelder,  Mabel  *07 

Gamertsfelder,  Carl ’09 

Gamertsfelder,  Judson  ....  H2 

Gamertsfelder,  Ruth H5 

Gascoigne,  Stephen  ’68 

Gasser,  Geo.  C ’91 

Gauerke,  Ezra  H H5 

Geier,  Myrtle  L H5 

Geister,  E.  A H3 

Geister,  Edna  H3 

George,  Edwin  \ ...  ’08 

Gibson,  Ethel  *03 

Giese,  J.  A *94 

Giese,  Elsie  H.  HI 

Gingrich,  Felix  M ’98 
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Gloege,  E.  E ’08 

Gocker,  Marie  ’09 

Goettel,  Esther  A.  R ’ 15 

Goldspohn,  Albert  ...75 

Gongoll,  Alvin  E ’15 

Good,  Nellie  79 

Goodrich,  H.  H 76 

Goodrich,  Ida  T 75 

Goodrich,  Irving  ’81 

Goodrich,  Jennie  *80 

Granger,  Luella  Y ’02 

Graper,  E.  D -’ll 

Graunke,  Harry  . . .’08 

Gress,  R.  L ’03 

Griebenow,  H.  E ’05 

Griesemer,  Benj.  H ’14 

Griswold,  Lida  A ’84 

Gross,  A.  W ’09 

Grote,  W.  E ’13 

Gruetzmacher,  Emil  A ’10 

Guelich,  H.  D . .’97 

Gunther,  W.  C.  ...’04 

Haefele,  Augustus  .... 77 

Hager,  E.  C ,’67 

Hager,  Ella  E ’69 

Haines,  Cora  L.  ’88 

Haines,  D.  M ’81 

Haines,  Ellen  S ’88 

Haines,  T.  L 72 

Haist,  A.  B ’94 

Haist,  A.  Y ’87 

Hallwachs,  W.  C ’01 

Hiebenthal,  W.  P ’14 

Haman,  J.  W ’01 

Hanna,  Mary  L 75 

Hannah,  Emma  76 

Hanneman,  H.  W* ’13 

Harter,  T.  L ’07 

Harter,  Elva  M ’01 


Hatz,  C ; ...  76 

Hatz,  Ida  ’02 

Hatz,  Esther  ’12 

Hauch,  S.  M ’97 

Hauser,  Fred  ’15 

Hazelton,  C.  N 72 

Heebner,  S.  K ’85 

Heidner,  Ella  M ’85 

Heidner,  Mamie  E ’95 

Heilman,  Frank  Yf ’02 

Heininger,  Louis  ’87 

Heilman,  John  J ’98 

Hemmer,  A.  E ’12 

Hemmer,  Amanda  W ’15 

Hendricks,  H.  H ’01 

Herman,  M.  O ’13 

Hertel,  J.  A ’92 

Herzog,  Felix  F ’06 

Hetche,  Chas ’02 

Hielscher,  J.  A ’88 

Hilgenfeld,  S.  F ’08 

Hill,  Fred  74 

Hillman,  C.  F ’93 

Himmel,  Edward  ’09 

Himmel,  John  P ’10 

Higgins,  D.  F 74 

Higgins,  Colin  ’10 

Hirschman,  C.  A ’07 

Hirschman,  Ed ’14 

Hobart,  Chas.  H 76 

Hoch,  Jno ’13 

Holcomb,  R.  H ’81 

Hodges,  Bessie  A ’80 

Hollinger,  M.  W ’15 

Holtzman,  A.  M ’12 

Hoopes,  Florence  ’13 

Horn,  A.  L ’13 

Hosbach,  Arthur  B ’15 

Huber,  W.  H ’09 
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Huebner,  S.  H ’85 

Huelster,  A.  H ’80 

Huddle,  W.  D . ’87 

Hunter,  Belle  C ’83 

Husser,  Milton  G *04 

Hyde,  Cora  P . ’79 

Ingalls,  G.  R ’05 

Iwan,  Clara  M ’95 

Jaeck,  Elsie '14 

Jones,  Mollie  L ’ 78 

Kammerer,  Anna  ’99 

Keiper,  Kezzie  ’82 

Keiper,  Lizzie  ’ 77 

Reiser,  Edmund  E *06 

Keller,  Winnifred  D ’02 

Kellerman,  G.  H ’13 

Kellerman,  H.  A HI 

Kelhofer,  Ernst  *03 

Kerston,  Maude  H4 

Kiekhoefer,  Luella  E ’01 

Kiekhoefer,  Mayme  *01 

Kiekhoefer,  Lillian  ?04 

Kiekhoefer,  W.  H ’04 

Kietzman,  Franklin  A ’15 

Kimmel,  G.  B ’97 

Kirn,  Fred  W H4 

Kirn,  G.  J ’86 

Kirn,  Gerald  ’09 

Kirn,  Norma  Delta ’15 

Kletzing,  H.  F ’79 

Kletzing,  J.  F ’79 

Kletzing,  M.  Naomi  ’82 

Kletzing,  U.  B '82 

Kletzing,  E.  L ’88 

Klopp,  J.  J ’88 

Kliphardt,  Chas.  F >04 

Knecht,  S,  E ’86 

Knickerbocker,  Alden  ’97 

Knight,  Luther  *02 


Knight,  Naomi  ’85 

Knobel,  Mary  A ’67 

Knobel,  G.  C ’70 

Knoche,  Viola H3 

Koch,  Christina  ’99 

Koch,  Peter  ’88 

Kolander,  C.  H HI 

Kolb,  J.  Harry  H2 

Krahl,  W.  F ’76 

Kramer,  H.  A *88 

Kreitlow,  Emil  C H5 

Krienke,  G.  J , . . ’99 

Krueger,  W.  W *09 

Krug,  A.  A *08 

Krug,  Harry  E H5 

Lamale,  C.  E . ....  *07 

Lang,  C.  A H2 

Lang,  Esther H3 

Larck,  F.  A ’84 

Lauver,  Fannie  *08 

Leedy,  R.  B HO 

Leffler,  Ada  B HI 

Lenhardt,  Lena  M *05 

Lerch,  Emma  L *90 

Lerch,  W.  L ’87 

Lewis,  Carrie  N *78 

Lindemann,  C.  W.  A ’83 

Lipp,  H.  A HI 

Litt,  J.  G '86 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  BENEVOLENT  FATHER  OF  ALL, 

I.  A B , 

of , do  make  and  publish  this  my  last  will 

and  testament,  as  follows: 

I give  and  devise  to  the  TRUSTEES  OF  NORTHWESTERN 
COLLEGE,  and  their  successors  and  assigns  forever,  the  following 


lands  and  tenants  

(Description) in  County,  in  the  State  of 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  TRUSTEES  OF  NORTHWESTERN 
COLLEGE  the  sum  of dollars,  to  be  paid  by  my 


executor  out  of  my  estate  within months  after  my 

decease. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I hereto  subscribe  my  name  and  affix  my 

seal,  this day  of , A.  D 

(Seal)  A B j 

Signed  and  acknowledged  by  the  above  named  A , 

B , testator,  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  our 

presence,  and  signed  by  us  in  his  presence  and  at  his  request,  as 
subscribing  -witnesses  to  the  foregoing  last  will  and  testament  at  the 
date  last  aforesaid. 

C D 

E F 
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REVISED  CALENDAR , 1917-18. 
North-Western  College. 

% 1917 

September  24-25 — Enrollment,  Entrance  Exam- 
inations   Monday,  - Tuesday 

October  2 — Last  day  to  remove  I and  E grades 

of  1st  Semester  of  1916-17 .Tuesday 

October  5 — Annual  Social  and  Reception,  8 P.  M Friday 

November  29 — Thanksgiving  Holiday ...Thursday 

December  21,  4 P.  M. — Beginning  Christmas 

Recess  Friday 

1918 

January  2,  9:30  A.  M.  Winter  Term  Begins Wednesday 

January  29-Feb.  1 — Semester  Examinations.  .Tuesday  to  Friday 

February  4,  7:30  A.  M. — Second  Semester  Begins Monday 

February  5 — Last  day  to  remove  I and  E grades 

of  Second  Semester,  1916-17 Tuesday 

March  15 — College  Oratorical  Contest,  Good  Prize Friday 

March  21— Spring  Term  Begins  (Commerce, 

Music)  Thursday 

March  28,  4 P.  M. -April  2,  7^:30  A.  M. — Easter 

Recess  Thursday  to  Tuesday 

April  12 — Academy  Oratorical  Contest Friday 

May  10 — Freshman  Contests,  Heatherton  Prizes Friday 

May  14 — Annual  Meeting,  Board  of  Trustees Tuesday 

May  17- — College  (“Booster”)  Day Friday 

May  30 — Memorial  Day  (Holiday)  ....Thursday 

June  5-8 — Final  Examinations .<...  Wednesday  to  Saturday 

June  9 — Baccalaureate  Sermon  • Sunday 

June  12 — Commencement  Wednesday 


Sept.  16-17 — Enrollment 


Monday,  Tuesday. 
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1917 

April  5 — 4 P.  M.  to  April  10,  7:30  A.  M Easter  Recess 

April  13 — Academy  Oratorical  Contest Friday 

May  11 — Freshman  Contests,  Heatherton  Prizes .Friday 

May  15-17 — Annual  Meeting  Board  of  Trustees.  .Tues.  to  Thurs. 

May  17 — College  Day Thursday 

May  30 — Memorial  Day  (Holiday) Wednesday 

May  31  to  June  5 — Final  Examinations. ....  .Thursday  to  Tuesday 
June  2 — Graduating  Exercises,  (Commerce) ...  .8  P.  M.,  Saturday 

June  3 — Baccalaureate  Sermon 11.  A.  M.,  Sunday 

June  3 — Commencement  Sermon,  Academy 8 P.  M.,  Sunday 

June  4 — Graduating  Exercises,  School  of  Music . . 8 P.  M.,  Monday 

June  5 — Graduating  Exercises,  Academy .8  P.  M.,  Tuesday 

June  6 — Senior  Class  Day Wednesday 

June  7 — Commencement  Exercises. .10  A.  M.,  Thursday 

June  7 — Alumni  Reunion  and  Luncheon.  ..  .12:30  P.  M.,  Thursday 


September  10-11 — Enrollment,  Entrance  Examinations — Mon.  Tues. 
September  12 — Last  day  to  remove  I and  E!  grades  of  first 

Semester  of  1916-17 Wednesday 

September  21 — Annual  Social  and  Reception 8 P.  M.,  Friday 

November  29 — Thanksgiving  Holiday  Thursday 

December  19 — 4 P.  M.  to  January  2,  9:30  A.  M.  .Christmas  Recess 
1918 

January  2 — Winter  Term  Begins  (Commerce,  Music) . .Wednesday 

January  22-25 — Semester  Examinations Tuesday  to  Friday 

January  28 — Second  Semester  Begins 7:30  A.  M.,  Monday 

January  29 — Last  day  to  remove  I and  E grades  of  Second 

Semester  of  1916-17 Tuesday 

March  15 — College  Oratorical  Contest,  Good  Prize Friday 

March  18 — Spring  Begins  (Commerce,  Music) Monday 

March  28 — 4 P.  M.  to  April  2,  7:30  A.  M ..Easter  Recess 

April  12 — Academy  Oratorical  Contest Friday 

May  10 — Freshman  Contests,  Heatherton  Prizes Friday 

May  14 — Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees 

May  17 — College  Day .Friday 

May  30 — Memorial  Day,  (Holiday) Thursday 

June  4-8 — Final  Examinations  Tuesday  to  Saturday 

June  9 — Baccalaureate  Sermon  Sunday 

June  12 — Commencement  Wednesday 


September  9-10 — Enrollment,  Entrance  Examinations — Mon.  Tues. 
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E.  G.  Eberhardt  

A.  Quilling  

F.  W.  Ramsey  

C.  F.  Alstedt  


ex-Offieio 

. . . . Illinois  Conference 
.Wisconsin  Conference 
...Indiana  Conference 

Iowa  Conference 

Ohio  Conference 

. .Michigan  Conference 
. . . Canada  Conference 
.New  York  Conference 
. . . . Kansas  Conference 

Elgin,  Illinois 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Erie  Conference 

. .Nebraska  Conference 
.Minnesota  Conference 
. . . .Dakota  Conference 
. . . .Kitchener,  Ontario 
. Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


* Died,  August  1916. 


Committees  of  the  Board 


Executive — Bishop  Spreng,  Rev.  Schwab,  Dr.  Goldspohn, 
Messrs.  Grote  and  Eberhardt. 

Finance — Professors  Gegenheimer,  Finkbeiner,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Spiegler. 


FACULTY 


Edward  Everett  Rale,  b.a.,  ph.d.,  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Education.  76  Columbia  Avenue 

George  John  Kirn,  a.m.,  ph.d.,  d.d.,  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  145  Sleight  Street 

Frederick  William  Heidner,  a.m.,  d.d.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  German.  142  Center  Street 

Henry  Cowles  Smith,  a.m..  Professor  of  Latin. 

62  Loomis  Street 

Levi  M.  Umbach,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

101  Wright  Street 

Marion  E.  Nonnamaker,  b.d.,  a.m..  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

66  Wright  Street 

Thomas  Finkbeiner,  b.d.,  a.m..  Professor  of  German. 

82  Columbia  Avenue 

McKendree  W.  Coultrap,  a.m..  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

76  Columbia  Avenue 

Charles  B.  Bowman,  b.d.,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

66  Loomis  Street 

Orville  M.  Albig,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

On  Indefinite  Leave  of  Absence 

Chester  J.  Attig,  a.b.,  Principal  of  the  Academy  and 
Professor  of  History.  131  Columbia  Avenue 

Clara  Bleck,  b.a.,  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of 
French.  45  Wright  Street 

Belle  Yoegelein,  b.a.,  m.a..  Professor  of  Greek. 

137  Wright  Street 
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Elizabeth  J.  Hoefman,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

152  Chicago  Avenue 

Harold  E.  White,  b.a.,  Professor  of  English. 

74  Chicago  Avenue 

Guy  Eugene  Oliver,  b.a.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

132  Webster  Street 

Edward  E.  Domm,  b.a.,  b.d.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

175  Chicago  Avenue 

Fred  Nathan  Miller,  b.a.,  m.a.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Science.  68  Columbia  Avenue 

Edwin  F.  George,  b.a.,  b.d..  Instructor  in  Bible. 

132  Loomis  Street 

Mary  S.  Bucks,  m.l.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in 

the  Academy.  115  Wright  Street 

Edward  N.  Himmel,  b.s.,  Associate I Professor  of  Science 
in  the  Academy.  126  Loomis  Street 

August  Charles  Gegenheimer,  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Commerce.  84  Wright  Street 

J.  Francis  Maguire,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music  and 
Professor  of  Piano,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 

67  Columbia  Avenue 

Louise  Burton,  Instructor  in  Voice. 

152  Chicago  Avenue 

Mildred  Brown,  Instructor  in  Violin,  History  and  Theory 
of  Music.  Chicago,  Illinois 

John  J.  Neitz,  Director  of  College  Band,  Instructor  in 
Wood  Wind  Instruments.  137  Brainerd  Street 

Louis  H.  Condy,  Instructor  in  Brass  Instruments. 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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Helen  Hawley  Williamson,  Instructor  in  Art  and 
Design . Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 

Clinton  M.  Osborne,  b.a.,  Physical  Director  for  Men  and 
Director  of  Athletics . 185  Center  Street 

Helen  E.  Whiting,  b.a.,  Physical  Director  for  Women . 

Aurora,  Illinois 

STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 

English 

English 

Psychology 

. . . Home  Economics 
. .Physical  Training 

.Library 

School  of  Commerce 

COMMITTEES  OF  FACULTY 

Enrollment,  College:  Professors  Kirn,  Finkbeiner,  Nonnamaker. 
Enrollment,  Academy:  Professors  Attig,  Himmel,  Bucks. 
Discipline:  President  Rall,  Deans  Kirn  and  Bleck,  Professors 
Umbach,  Finkbeiner,  Nonnamaker,  Coultrap. 

Curriculum:  Professors  Kirn,  Umbach,  Finkbeiner,  Coultrap, 

White. 

Catalog  and  Bulletins:  Professors  Rall,  Nonnamaker,  Bowman, 

VOEGELEIN,  DOMM.,  BUCKS. 

Scholarships:  Professors  Finkbeiner,  Kirn,  Nonnamaker. 
Lecture:  Professors  Bowman,  Himmel,  Oliver. 

Library:  Professors  Kirn,  Bowman,  White,  Yoegelein. 

Rooming  and  Boarding  Houses:  Professors  Coultrap,  Bleck,'  Hoef- 
man,  Miller. 

Athletics:  Professors  Nonnamaker,  Domm,  Miller. 

Forensics:  Professors  Oliver,  Bowman,  Himmel. 

Literary  Societies:  Professors  White,  Oliver,  Bucks. 
Recommendation  of  Teachers:  Professors  Rall,  Kirn,  Attig. 


Lila  Attig  

Sadye  Winter  . . . 
Edgar  Mills 
Leona  Kietzmann 
Fred  Schutte  . . . 
Mario  N.  Berger 
Walter  Straw  . . . 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


Edward  Everett  Ball,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D..* Room  1,  Main  Building 

President 

George  J.  Kirn,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D Room  3,  Main  Building 

Dean 

Clara  Bleck,  A.  B Room  10,  Main  Building 

Dean  of  Women 

Marion  E.  Nonnamaker,  B.  D.,  A.  M Room  12,  Goldspohn  Hall 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Thomas  Finkbeiner,  B.  D.,  A.  M Room  4,  Main  Building 

Registrar 

Chester  J.  Attig,  A.  B Room  4,  Main  Building 

Principal  of  the  Academy 

A.  C.  Gegenheimer Room  37,  South  Wing,  Main  Building 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce 

J.  Francis  Maguire  Room  28,  South  Wing,  Main  Building 

Director  of  the  School  of  Music 

Edith  M.  Ryther Carnegie  Library 

Librarian 

F.  W.  Umbreit Room  8,  Main  Building 

Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent 

Oscar  L.  Eby Room  8,  Main  Building 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Ethel  Johns Room  1,  Main  Building 

Assistant , President’s  Office 

Alma  Happe Room  4,  Main  Building 

Assistant  to  the  Registrar 


North-Western  College 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 


North-Western  College  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  Christian  education  demand  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  honor  of  having 
taken  the  initiative  toward  its  establishment  belongs  to 
the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 
At  its  annual  session  in  the  spring  of  1861,  this  Confer- 
ence adopted  a resolution  inviting  the  Wisconsin,  the 
Indiana,  and  the  Iowa  Conferences  to  unite  in  the  found- 
ing of  a college.  These  Conferences  responded  cordially 
and  joined  in  the  movement.  A commission,  consisting 
of  twelve  members  and  representing  the  Illinois  and  the 
Wisconsin  Conferences,  /held  a meeting  at  Plainfield, 
Illinois,  April  30,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
organization  of  a Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  securing  the 
incorporation  of  the  projected  institution.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  consist  of  twenty- 
three  members,  seven  from  the  Illinois,  seven  from  the 
Wisconsin,  five  from  the  Indiana,  and  four  from  the 
Iowa  Conferences.  This  plan  was  subsequently  changed 
to  one  of  equal  representation  for  all  the  patronizing 
conferences. 

Although  this  was  at  a time  when  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  seemed  to  paralyze  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise, 
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as  well  as  the  financial  resources  of  the  country,  circum- 
stances favored  the  undertaking.  The  village  of  Plain- 
field  offered  to  donate  a college  site,  and  an  excellent 
building  then  in  the  course  of  erection.  The  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  new  institution  named  Plainfield  Col- 
lege. The  organization  having  been  effected,  it  was 
decided  to  open  the  institution  immediately,  and  the 
Preparatory  Department  began  its  work  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  with  three  teachers  and  an  encouraging 
number  of  students.  The  teachers  of  the  first  year  were 
John  Rodes,  A.  M. ; John  Miller,  A.  B.,  and  Miss  C.  M. 
Harlacher.  Rev.  Augustine  A.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Principal 
of  Greensburg  Seminary,  Greensburg,  Ohio,  became  the 
first  president  of  the  institution,  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  the  fall  of  1862. 

As  the  patronage  of  the  school  soon  extended  over 
several  states,  the  name  “Plainfield  College”  was  deemed 
too  local;  hence  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1864,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed 
to  North-Western  College.  Unfortunately  the  village  of 
Plainfield  was  located  at  some  distance  from  a railway 
line  at  that  time,  and  this  was  soon  discovered  to  be 
a serious  drawback  to  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
institution.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  secure  a more 
advantageous  location  for  the  school.  In  1870  the  college 
was  removed  from  Plainfield  to  Naperville,  Illinois,  its 
present  favorable  location.  This  place  having  donated 
grounds  of  about  eight  acres,  and  $25,000  in  money,  a 
fine  and  substantial  college  building,  a part  of  the  present 
main  building,  consisting  of  a main  part,  71x46  feet,  five 
stories  high,  and  a wing,  58x46  feet,  three  stories  high, 
was  erected  and  opened  for  school  purposes  in  the  fall  of 
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1870.  This  change  proved  of  such  advantage  to  the 
school  as  to  mark  an  epoch  in  its  history. 

New  departments  of  instruction  were  added  from 
time  to  time.  In  1871  the  department  of  Fine  Arts  was 
opened,  and  the  Commercial  department  the  following 
year.  Music  received  considerable  attention  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  school,  which  gradually  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a regular  department  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  More  recently  this  has  been  entirely 
reorganized,  and  now  forms  a strong  and  well  equipped 
School  of  Music. 

In  1876  the  Union  Biblical  Institute  was  opened  as 
the  Theological  Department  of  the  College.  In  1910 
the  name  was  changed  to  “The  Evangelical  Theological 
Seminary,”  and  it  is  now  an  affiliated  institution,  located 
in  its  own  beautiful  building  adjoining  the  College,  and 
offering  first  class  opportunities  for  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege and  others  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
ministry. 

In  1890  a new  four  story  building,  71x41  feet,  was 
added  as  a south  wing;  and  the  main  building  renovated 
and  improved.  Steam  heating  and  electric  lighting  were 
introduced  and  the  entire  equipment  modernized.  The 
laboratories  were  enlarged,  the  Museum  was  given  more 
room  and  the  collections  were  greatly  increased,  a 
splendid  Herbarium  was  created,  which  has  grown  into 
very  creditable  proportions,  and  the  Library  was  trans- 
ferred to  enlarged  quarters. 

In  1901  a handsome  Gymnasium  building  100x60  feet, 
two  stories  high — a gift  of  the  late  Professor  J.  L.  Nichols, 
A.  M. — was  erected.  Professor  Nichols  was  an  honored 
alumnus  of  the  institution,  and  for  a number  of  years 
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the  efficient  principal  of  its  Commercial  department.  The 
building  forms  a fitting  memorial  to  the  thoughtful  gen- 
erosity and  abiding  interest  of  this  noble  and  illustrious 
son  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

In  1908  two  fine,  large  buildings  were  completed — a 
Library  and  a Science  Hall.  The  Library  building,  75x62 
feet,  three  stories  high,  is  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie, 
and  the  Science  Hall,  96x75  feet,  four  stories  high,  comes 
from  an  illustrious  alumnus  of  this  institution,  Dr.  Albert 
Goldspohn  of  Chicago.  North-Western  College  is  justly 
proud  of  her  alumni,  who  are  not  only  rising  to  distinc- 
tion in  their  respective  professions  but  who  in  their  suc- 
cess do  not  forget  their  Alma  Mater. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  heating  of  the 
entire  group  of  buildings,  a central  power  house  was 
erected  in  1908  and  supplied  with  the  very  best  new 
boilers  and  heating  appliances.  In  material  and  general 
plan  of  construction  this  building  is  in  harmony  with  the 
other  buildings  on  the  campus  recently  erected.  The 
entire  equipment  of  the  institution  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  best  schools  of  similar  character  in  the 
land. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  college  has  been  increased  by  $200,000,  thus  placing 
the  institution  on  a splendid  financial  basis.  This  growth 
in  financial  resources  and  material  equipment  is  highly 
gratifying  and  points  to  a promising  future. 

North-Western  College  stands  for  Christian  education 
in  the  best  and  broadest  sense.  The  aim  is  to  produce 
sound  scholarship,  and  genuine  nobility  of  character. 
The  purpose  of  education  is  life  rather  than  livelihood, 
hence  implies  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  men- 
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tal,  moral  and  physical  powers  of  the  student.  While 
laboring  to  inspire  a vigorous  intellectual  activity,  the 
college  endeavors  to  foster  a healthy  Christian  life  and 
spirit,  and  recognizes  in  the  proper  blending  of  these 
elements  the  chief  aim  of  its  efforts. 

CHARTER  PROVISIONS 

North-Western  College  was  first  incorporated  under 
a special  act  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  under  date 
of  February  15,  1865,  entitled  “An  Act  to  incorporate 
North-Western  College.” 

In  1876  the  College  was  re-incorporated  under  a gen- 
eral law  of  the  State  passed  in  1873.  The  legal  title  of 
the  New  Board  was  “Trustees  of  North-Western  Col- 
lege” and  of  the  institution  “North-Western  College  of 
the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America.”  The 
number  of  trustees  was  fixed  at  fifteen.  In  February  1895 
an  amendment  of  the  Charter  went  into  effect  providing 
for  a Board  of  Trustees  of  twenty-two  members,  con- 
stituted as  follows : one  clerical  member  elected  from  each 
of  the  thirteen  patronizing  Conferences,  six  lay  members 
elected  by  the  Board,  one  alumni  member  nominated  by 
the  Alumni  Association  and  elected  by  the  Board,  and  one 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Evangelical  Association  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Bishops  as  ex-officio  member. 
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LOCATION 

North-Western  College  is  situated  at  Naperville,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  twenty-eight  miles  west  of  Chicago. 
With  such  ready  access  to  Chicago,  the  student  of  the 
social  sciences  may  use  the  great  City  as  his  laboratory, 
the  debater  and  the  student  doing  special  research  work 
may  use  the  Chicago  Public  Libraries.  The  student  of 
art  also  has  exceptional  advantages.  And  yet  the  college 
is  far  enough  from  the  city  to  shield  its  students  from 
the  distractions  and  moral  dangers  of  City  life.  Its 
excellent  lighting  system,  its  pure  water,  its  health- 
fulness, its  macadamized  streets,  its  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  a 
building  costing  over  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  its 
parks  and  attractive  natural  surroundings,  its  many 
churches,  and  its  public-spirited  and  cultured  citizens 
make  Naperville  a very  desirable  site  for  a college.  All 
these  advantages,  coupled  with  low  rents  and  excellent 
public  schools,  make  Naperville  also  an  ideal  place  of  resi- 
dence for  parents  desiring  to  have  their  children  live  at 
home  while  attending  college. 


BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

BUILDINGS 

The  College  is  located  on  a spacious  and  beautiful 
campus  in  the  center  of  the  residence  portion  of  the  city 
of  Naperville.  The  surroundings  are  attractive  and  the 
campus  is  ornamented  with  a fine  variety  of  trees,  mak- 
ing the  location  cheerful  and  inviting. 

The  Main  Building. — The  main  building  is  a com- 
modious stone  edifice  well  planned  and  suitably  furnished 
with  the  best  modern  appliances  for  educational  pur- 
poses. It  consists  of  three  parts,  a main  building  71x46 
feet,  five  stories  high;  a wing  58x46  feet,  three  stories 
high,  both  erected  in  1870;  and  another  addition  71x41 
feet,  four  stories  high,  erected  in  1890.  It  is  heated 
throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

Gymnasium. — A well-equipped  gymnasium  was  erect- 
ed in  1901.  The  building  is  a contribution  by  Prof.  J. 
L.  Nichols  of  the  class  of  ’80  and  is  located  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  campus,  in  line  with  the  main  building 
and  Science  Hall,  facing  west.  Its  dimensions  are  100x60 
feet,  two  stories  high;  and  it  is  supplied  with  such  ap- 
pliances and  conveniences  as  combine  the  most  ap- 
proved features  of  the  modern  gymnasium.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  all  students  of  the  college  with  op- 
portunities for  such  general  exercises  as  will  promote 
health  and  physical  well-being.  The  gymnasium  is  open 
every  week  day  of  the  school  year. 

The  Library. — A handsome  library  building  75x62 
feet,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  dedicated  in 
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1908.  It  is  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cam- 
pus, and  built  in  classic  style  of  architecture.  On  the 
main  floor  are  the  delivery  room,  and  the  general  read- 
ing and  reference  rooms  and  smaller  office  rooms.  In 
the  basement,  which  is  practically  above  ground,  are 
rooms  for  receiving  and  distributing  books,  and  shelves 
for  pamphlets,  magazines  and  periodicals. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  Faculty  room,  and  addi- 
tional stack  and  reference  rooms.  The  building  is  sup- 
plied throughout  with  steam  heat  and  electric  lights,  and 
is  thoroughly  modern  in  all  its  appointments.  It  has  a 
stack  room  for  thirty-five  thousand  volumes,  besides 
pamphlets  and  periodicals.  The  library  is  an  inviting 
place  for  collateral  reading,  and  students  are  encouraged 
to  make  an  intelligent  and  faithful  use  of  its  privileges. 

The  library  contains  now  more  than  10,500  volumes, 
and  additions  are  being  made  from  year  to  year.  The 
books  are  conveniently  arranged  and  carefully  cata- 
logued, both  by  authors  and  by  subjects,  according  to  the 
“ Dewey  Decimal  System  of  Classification.” 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  se- 
lection of  standard  magazines  and  periodicals.  The  aim 
is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution,  and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  current 
thought.  The  Christian  Associations  generously  assist 
in  helping  to  provide  for  the  general  and  religious 
periodicals,  in  addition  to  daily  papers  and  other  period- 
icals supplied  to  their  own  reading  rooms.  The  following 
classified  list  includes  most  of  the  periodicals  found  in 
the  Library  and  accessible  to  all  students. 
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Advocate  of  Peace 
American  Magazine 
Business  Philosopher 
Current  Opinion 
Everybody  ’s 
Harpers  Magazine 
Health  Culture 
Illustrated  World 
Independent 
Ladies  Home  Journal 
Library  Journal 
Light 


GENERAL 

Literary  Digest 

Outing 

Outlook 

Pathfinder 

Physical  Culture 

Reader’s  Guide 

Review  of  Reviews 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

Scribners 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 
World’s  Work 
Youth’s  Companion 

RELIGION 


Association  Men 
Biblical  World 
Christian  Herald 
Christliche  Botschafter 
Constructive  Quarterly 
Evangelical  Messenger 
Evangelical 

HISTORY  AND 
American  Economist 
American  Historical  Review 
American  Journal  of  Sociology 
Annals  of  American  Academy 
Forum 


Methodist  Review 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World 
North  American  Student 
Record  of  Christian  Work 
Religious  Education 
Sfinday-school  Times 
World  Outlook 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Journal  of  Political  Economy 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Re- 
New  Republic  [view 

North  American  Review 
Survey 


EDUCATION 

Educational  Review  School  Board  Journal 

Hist.  Teacher’s  Magazine  School  and  Home  Education 

Paedagogische  Monatshefte  School  Review 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

SCIENCE 

American  Mathematical  Monthly  Popular  Mechanics 

National  Geographical  Magazine  Science 

Popular  Astronomy  Scientific  American 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

International  Journal  of  Ethics  Philosophical  Review 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  Psychological  Review 

Open  Court  Psychological  Bulletin 

ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 
Atlantic  Monthly  English  Journal 

Correct  English  Modern  Language  Notes 

Dial 

ECONOMICS  AND  ART 

Journal  of  Home  Economics 
School  Arts  Magazine 

MUSIC 

Etude  Musician 

Music  News  Violinist 

Contributions  in  books  and  moneys  are  earnestly 
solicited.  Recently  a fine  alcove  in  Carnegie  Library  was 
equipped  with  books  on  political  and  social  science  to  the 
amount  of  $500.00  with  an  additional  amount  of  $200.00 
to  sustain  it.  This  was  a memorial  gift  of  the  near 
relatives  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Schoedinger  of  the  class  of  1898. 

Similar  alcoves  bearing  on  History,  Biology,  Philos- 
ophy, English  and  Science  might  be  endowed  and  would 
serve  a great  purpose. 

Goldspohn  Science  Hall. — For  this  beautiful  and  im- 
posing building  the  college  is  indebted  to  the  generosity 
of  an  alumnus,  Dr.  A.  Goldspohn,  class  of  ’75.  The 
structure  has  a frontage  of  96  feet  and  a depth  of  75 
feet.  It  consists  of  a basement,  two  stories  and  a large, 
well-lighted  attic. 

The  departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  occupy 
the  first  floor,  which  has  two  large  lecture  rooms,  two 
general  laboratories,  apparatus  and  store  rooms,  two 


HOME 

Arts  and  Decoration 
Good  Housekeeping 
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research  laboratories,  an  optical  room,  and  a balance 
room.  In  addition,  a second  chemical  laboratory  has  re- 
cently been  fully  equipped  for  quantitative  work  and 
food  chemistry  in  the  basement. 

On  the  second  floor  the  departments  of  Biology  and 
Geology  find  their  accommodations.  The  entire  floor  is 
fully  supplied  with  all  necessary  laboratory  fixtures  and 
appliances,  in  order  to  make  the  study  in  these  depart- 
ments as  thorough  and  satisfactory  as  possible. 

In  the  basement  are  located  two  additional  lecture 
rooms,  a storage  room,  a dark  room,  and  the  other  facili- 
ties belonging  to  a modern  science  building.  The  spa- 
cious upper  floor  is  to  receive  the  Museum  and  Herbarium 
collections. 

LABORATORIES 

The  laboratory  facilities  provided  by  Goldspohn 
Science  Hall  are  most  excellent,  comprising  as  they  do 
five  large  well-lighted,  well-ventilated  laboratories,  and 
four  smaller  laboratories  for  special  and  research  work. 
These  laboratories  are  assigned  to  the  departments  of 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  and  Geology. 

A laboratory  for  the  department  of  Home  Economics 
has  been  fitted  up  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  south  wing 
of  the  main  building.  The  cookery  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  range,  sinks,  individual  tables  and  gas  stoves  for 
work  in  cooking  and  dietetics.  Complete  equipment  for 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  is  provided  in  other 
rooms. 

No  pains  in  planning  or  expense  in  construction  has 
been  spared  in  making  the  laboratories  most  thoroughly 
modern  and  efficient  in  every  particular.  They  are  sup- 
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plied  with  water,  gas  and  electricity,  and  furnished  with 
individual  lockers  for  the  accommodation  of  about  one 
hundred  students  in  each  department.  The  fixtures,  such 
as  tables,  cupboards,  drawers,  hoods,  and  reagent  shelves 
are  the  best  that  could  be  obtained,  and  their  orderly  and 
convenient  arrangement  makes  it  a pleasure  to  work  in 
the  laboratories. 

The  equipment  is  in  keeping  with  the  excellent  accom- 
modations which  the  building  affords.  Additions  to 
the  apparatus,  some  of  which  is  imported,  were  pur- 
chased during  the  past  year;  and  more  is  being  added 
for  the  coming  school  year.  A number  of  valuable  in- 
struments have  been  secured  during  the  past  year  for 
the  equipment  of  a psychological  laboratory. 

MUSEUM 

The  Museum  occupies  for  the  time  being  the  upper 
floor  of  the  main  college  building,  and  contains  large  and 
valuable  collections  illustrating  the  various  departments 
of  natural  history.  The  collection  comprises  a large  num- 
ber of  our  native  birds,  larger  mammals,  of  which  nearly 
one  thousand  specimens  were  recently  added  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Romberger  collection,  a number  of  the  small- 
er reptiles  and  Batrachia  in  alcohol,  and  a very  fine  col- 
lection of  marine  invertebrates  donated  by  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution.  The  collection  of  minerals  has  been 
greatly  increased  and  now  represents  many  American 
localities.  This  collection  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
donation  of  a collection  made  by  the  late  David  N. 
Moyer.  The  archeological  collection  in  flints  and  imple- 
ments is  becoming  quite  extensive  and  valuable.  The 
fossils  are  chiefly  from  rocks  of  the  Palaeozoic  era.  The 
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fossil  plants  from  the  Carboniferous  age  are  especially 
fine. 

Other  objects,  historical  in  their  character  and  inter- 
esting to  members  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  are  the 
Bishop  Seybert  relics  which  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  Museum.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  Museum  and  some 
are  on  exhibition  in  the  Library. 

HERBARIUM 

Excellent  quarters  have  been  fitted  up  on  the  Museum 
floor  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Herbarium.  The  col- 
lection has  grown  rapidly  during  recent  years,  and  con- 
tains now  forty  thousand  sheets  of  plants.  It  contains 
not  only  all  the  varieties  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
College,  but  also  in  many  other  American,  European,  and 
Asiatic  localities.  The  collection  of  European  and  South 
American  specimens  especially  has  been  greatly  increased. 
The  Herbarium  is  especially  very  interesting  and  service- 
able to  the  students  of  botany.  Besides  the  permanent 
collection,  the  Herbarium  contains  also  a large  number 
of  specimens  for  exchange  purposes. 

GROWTH  AND  NEEDS  OF  NORTH-WESTERN 
COLLEGE 

The  progress  of  the  College  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory and  encouraging.  The  increase  in  enrollment  espe- 
cially in  the  College  Department  has  been  very  large. 
All  of  which  makes  more  pressing  the  demands  for 
larger  endowment  and  additional  buildings. 

Strong  efforts  are  being  made  at  present  to  increase 
the  endowment  and  to  develop  all  the  resources  of  the 
Institution.  It  is  the  united  purpose  of  the  Faculty  and 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the  College  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  and  educational  demands  of  the  country. 

Among  the  more  pressing  needs  may  be  mentioned: 
A Woman’s  Hall;  a College  Auditorium;  the  endowment 
of  several  Professorships ; the  founding  of  perpetual 
Scholarships;  the  enlarging  of  the  Library;  and  a suit- 
able and  well  equipped  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  friends  of  the  College  and  of  higher  education  are 
invited  to  contribute  to  these  objects. 

Such  donations  will  be  used  most  advantageously  in 
the  present  work  of  instruction,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  highest  interests  of  the  institution. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


GOVERNMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty  to  exercise  the  proper 
supervision  over  the  conduct  and  activities  of  the  stu- 
dents both  as  individuals  and  in  their  organized  capac- 
ity as  classes,  societies,  or  clubs.  To  this  end  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  seek  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  students  individually  and  stand  ready  to 
help  with  counsel  and  advice.  In  addition,  each  organ- 
ized class,  society,  or  club  will  select  a permanent  faculty 
advisor  to  look  after  their  interests  and  to  aid  in  their 
activities. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  the  College  has  few  detailed 
rules.  Instead,  it  assumes  that  all  students  are  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  expects  them  to  conduct  themselves 
as  such.  When  by  immoral  or  improper  conduct  or 
neglect  of  college  duties,  a student  forfeits  his  right  to 
such  treatment,  he  may  be  put  on  probation,  suspended, 
or  dismissed  as  the  case  may  demand. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES 

Devotional  services,  consisting  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, singing  and  prayer,  are  held  daily  in  the  College 
Chapel,  at  which  the  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  public  worship  and 
Sunday-school  on  the  Sabbath  at  one  of  the  churches  in 
the  city ; but  are  allowed  to  attend  such  places  of  worship 
as  they,  or  their  parents  or  guardians  may  select. 
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ABSENCE  FROM  CITY 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  and  to  remain  until  its  close.  No  student 
is  allowed  to  be  absent  from  College  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty.  The  time  appropriated  to  vaca- 
tions and  holidays  is  believed  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  rest  and  relaxation  from  study. 

Any  student  leaving  without  permission  before  the 
close  of  the  term,  cannot  re-enter  until  he  has  made  satis- 
factory amends  to  the  Faculty.  Therefore  the  Faculty 
earnestly  requests,  that  parents  or  guardians  will  in  no 
way  encourage  or  even  sanction  such  absence  without 
most  urgent  reasons. 

CLASS  ABSENCES 

When  a student  has  enrolled  for  a course  he  is  required 
to  attend  all  of  its  class  or  laboratory  exercises  unless 
excused  for  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  circumstances. 
Under  no  consideration  does  an  excuse  from  class  at- 
tendance excuse  a student  from  the  work  assigned  in  the 
class. 

All  absences  shall  be  reported  to  the  president  or  dean 
on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose  each  week  not  later 
than  Tuesday  of  the  following  week.  Repetition  of  un- 
excused absences  shall  be  considered  cause  for  calling 
the  student  to  account  before  the  president,  or  for  pre- 
senting his  case  to  the  faculty,  who  may  reduce  the 
number  of  credit  hours,  cancel  the  enrollment  for  the 
course,  or  take  such  other  action  as  they  may  deem 
necessary. 

A student  may  not  be  absent  from  the  class  exercises 
of  any  course  for  which  he  is  enrolled  immediately  pre- 
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ceding  or  following  any  recess  or  vacation  without  hav- 
ing been  previously  granted  permission  by  the  president 
of  the  college  or  principal  of  the  academy.  An  applica- 
tion for  permission  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent, or  principal  five  days  before  the  recess  or  vacation. 

PRIZES 

The  Heatherton  Prizes.— In  order  to  encourage  ora- 
torical efforts  and  to  show  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
College,  Judge  John  S.  Goodwin  of  this  city  offers  the 
Freshman  Class  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excel- 
lence in  oratory  and  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  declama- 
tion. Contests  for  these  prizes  are  held  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  semester  and  are  open  to  regular  members  of 
the  Freshman  Class.  In  honor  of  Judge  Goodwin’s  estate 
“Heatherton,”  the  prizes  are  known  as  the  Heatherton 
Prizes  in  Public  Speaking.  In  1916  these  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Carl  M.  Diefenbach  and  Edgar  Voelker  in 
oratory,  and  to  Marie  Powlen  and  Elnora  Platz  in  decla- 
mation. 

The  Dr.  Good  Prize— This  prize  has  been  founded  by 
Dr.  R.  H.  Good,  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing interest  in  the  local,  or  interclass  oratorical  contests. 
It  consists  of  $25.00  and  is  to  be  awarded  as  first  and 
second  prizes,  of  $15  and  $10  respectively,  to  the  suc- 
cessful participants  in  these  contests.  The  winner  gf  the 
first  prize  becomes  the  representative  of  the  College  in 
the  North-Western  Illinois  Oratorical  League.  These 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Chas.  W.  Schwab  and  Walter  B. 
Senty  in  1916. 

The  Miller  Prize. — This  prize  was  founded  by  Walter 
J.  Miller,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  class  of  1898,  for 
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the  purpose  of  encouraging  deeper  interest  in  the  tem- 
perance problem.  It  consists  of  $25.00  divided  into  two 
prizes,  $15.00  and  $10.00  respectively,  and  is  awarded  to 
the  first  and  second  winners  in  the  anti-saloon  Oratorical 
Contest.  These  prizes  were  awarded  to  August  Kuhl- 
man  and  Edgar  Voelker  in  1916. 

The  Scott,  Eggerman  and  Royce  Prize. — This  prize  was 
founded  by  a well  known  Naperville  firm  and  is  intended 
to  encourage  debate  between  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man classes.  The  prize  consists  of  $20.00  and  was  awarded 
to  the  Sophomore  class  in  1916. 

The  John  Rice  Prize. — Mr.  John  Rice  of  Naperville 
has  offered  a prize  of  $25.00  to  the  student  in  the  College 
making  the  best  combined  record  in  Scholarship  and 
Athletics.  This  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  first  time 
in  June  1917. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ACADEMY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  recently  passed  the  follow- 
ing: “That  any  highest  honor  graduate  of  a High  School 
or  Academy,  whose  credits  are  sufficient  to  enroll  him 
as  a full  member  of  the  Freshman  Class  of  North- 
Western  College,  be  granted  free  tuition  and  incidentals 
for  one  year,  he  being  required  to  pay  the  laboratory  and 
library  fees.  Such  student,  however,  shall  be  entitled  to 
but  one  scholarship.” 

TRACKSELL  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  GRADUATING 

PRIZE 

In  order  to  promote  greater  proficiency  in  the  regular 
College  classes,  an  endowment  of  $4,000.00  has  been  pro- 
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vided  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Track- 
sell,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  the  annual  income  of 
which  is  to  be  used  in  founding  three  Scholarships  and 
a Graduating  prize  of  $50.00  each  as  follows : 

1.  The  Sophomore  Scholarship  of  $50.00  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Freshman 
year. 

2.  The  Junior  Scholarship  of  $50.00  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

3.  The  Senior  Scholarship  of  $50.00  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Junior  year. 

4.  The  Graduating  Prize  of  $50.00  shall  be  awarded 
to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Senior  year. 

5.  Students  falling  below  B grade  in  any  study  of 
their  class  shall  not  be  eligible  for  these  awards. 

6.  Undergraduates  winning  one  of  these  Scholarships 
must  sign  a declaration  of  intention  to  continue  their 
studies  in  this  College  and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so,  the 
Scholarship  shall  be  awarded  to  the  student  standing 
second  in  rank. 

1916  AWARDS 

Sophomore  Scholarship Peter  Zehr 

Junior  Scholarship Alma  Happe 

Senior  Scholarship Hazel  Snuff 

Graduating  Prize William  C.  Pautz 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  University  of  Illinois  offers  each  year  a scholarship 
in  its  Graduate  School  to  the  value  of  $250.00  to  a properly 
qualified  senior  of  North-Western  College  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty.  This  is  designated  by  the 
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University  as  the  “North-Western  College  Scholarship” 
and  is  usually  granted  to  the  student  standing  highest 
in  the  senior  class. 

COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  of  the  Academy  is  divided  into  two  Semesters ; while 
the  year  of  the  schools  of  Commerce,  Music,  and  Art  is 
divided  into  three  Terms. 

Enrollment  Fees,  per  Semester,  College  and  Academy $30.00 

To  holders  of  Scholarships,  per  Semester 25.00 

Athletic  Fee,  per  Semester 2.50 

Library  Fee,  per  Semester 75 

College  Diploma  5.00 

Academy  Diploma  2.00 

SEMESTER  LABORATORY  FEES 

Organic  Chemistry  $7.00 

Qualitive  Analysis 7.00 

Qualitative  Analysis  7.00 

General  Chemistry 5.00 

Academy  Chemistry  4.00 

Food  Chemistry  5.00 

Ecology 3.50 

General  Physics  3.00 

Academy  Physics  3.00 

Household  Physics  3.00 

Botany  2.50 

Zoology  2.50 

Surveying  1.00 

Cookery  5.00 

Design  5.00 

Textiles  2.00 

Bacteriology  2.00 

Millinery  1.00 

Breakage  and  Key  Deposits  of  $3.50  per  Semester  in 
Chemistry  and  $1.50  per  Semester  in  Physics  will  be  re- 
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quired  of  all  students  in  such  courses.  These  deposits 
will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course  in  case  there 
is  no  breakage. 

The  charge  for  one  study  is  one-half  the  tuition  and 
incidental  fees;  for  more  than  one  study  full  rates  are 
charged. 

Scholarships  are  accepted  as  tuition  in  all  the  literary 
departments  of  the  College.  Orders  on  scholarships  will 
be  honored  only  if  they  contain  the  name  of  the  bearer 
and  the  proper  signature  of  the  scholarship  holder  and 
are  presented  on  entering  College. 

All  College  bills  must  be  paid  in  advance  for  the  semes- 
ter or  term.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  for 
less  than  one-half  a semester,  and  then  only  in  cases  of 
protracted  illness.  The  Treasurer’s  receipt  for  tuition 
and  incidentals  is  necessary  to  secure  admission  to  classes. 

Students’  bills  will  be  twTo  dollars  ($2.00)  higher  if 
they  enter  two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Semester  or 
Term,  and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  after  the  following 
Monday. 

No  money  will  be  refunded  on  Tuition  or  Incidentals 
to  any  student  of  any  department,  who,  on  account  of 
improper  conduct  or  violation  of  the  Rules  of  the  College, 
may  be  suspended,  dismissed,  or  expelled. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  PER  SEMESTER 


Enrollment,  Library,  Laboratory  Fees $30.00  $40.00 

Athletic  Fees  2.50  2.50 

Board  45.00  65.00 

Boom  Bent  15.00  25.00 

Books  and  Stationery  6.00  12.00 

Washing  5.00  10.00 


$103.50 


$154.50 
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Personal  expenditures  depend,  of  course,  very  largely 
upon  the  habits  and  home  training  of  the  student.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  are  other  oc- 
casions for  small  expenditures,  e.  g.,  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, society  dues,  etc.,  which  will  justify  an  additional 
allowance.  Students  can  deposit  their  money  with  the 
College  Treasurer  and  draw  it  from  time  to  time  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  needed. 

ROOMS  AND  BOARD 

The  College  has  no  dormitories,  but  ample  and  pleas- 
ant rooming  accommodations  can  always  be  found  in  pri- 
vate families.  Usually  two,  but  sometimes  three  or  four 
students  go  together  and  share  the  rent  for  a room  or 
set  of  rooms.  The  rent  for  furnished  rooms  ranges  from 
$15  to  $25  per  semester  for  each  student.  Unfurnished 
rooms  are  correspondingly  cheaper. 

Student  clubs  and  private  families  furnish  excellent 
meals  at  very  reasonable  rates.  Good  board  in  private 
families  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.25  to  $4.00 
per  week.  The  cost  of  board  in  clubs  ranges  from  $2.30 
to  $3.25  per  week.  Students  boarding  in  clubs,  or  taking 
their  meals  in  private  families,  rent  rooms  separately. 
Some  students  reduce  their  expenses  still  further  by  rent- 
ing rooms  and  boarding  themselves.  The  cost  of  launder- 
ing is  about  75  cents  per  dozen  pieces. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  board  or  rent  rooms  at 
any  place  without  the  approval  of  the  Faculty ; nor  to 
change  place  of  boarding,  or  leave  their  rooms  during 
the  term  without  their  consent.  Families  who  let  rooms, 
or  board  students,  are  expected  to  co-operate  in  the 
maintenance  of  College  rules. 
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BOOKS 

All  text  and  reference  books,  as  well  as  a complete 
assortment  of  stationery,  are  for  sale  at  the  college  book 
store. 

SELF  HELP 

A considerable  number  of  students  find  opportunities 
to  pay  for  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while  at  college 
by  working  at  various  occupations  during  the  year  or 
during  the  summer  vacation.  A recent  investigation 
shows  that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  men  students  and 
about  40  per  cfent  of  the  women  students  earn  part  or 
the  whole  of  their  expenses,  either  during  the  college 
year  or  during  the  vacation.  There  are  opportunities  to 
pay  for  board  or  room  by  waiting  on  the  table,  by  tak- 
ing care  of  furnaces,  grounds,  etc.,  by  working  after- 
noons and  Saturdays  in  the  local  furniture  factory  or  for 
merchants  in  the  city  or  farmers  nearby.  Some  students 
who  are  ordained  ministers  are  enabled  to  meet  their 
expenses  by  supplying  charges  in  the  vicinity  of  Naper- 
ville. Others  find  it  possible  to  pay  for  their  education 
by  stopping  for  a year  or  two  and  teaching,  although 
students  are  usually  advised  to  complete  their  course 
even  though  it  involves  borrowing  money  before  going 
out  to  teach,  for  in  that  way  they  are  enabled  to  secure 
better  paying  positions  from  the  start. 

An  employment  bureau  under  the  auspices  of  the 
College  Y.  M,.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been  organized  to 
help  students  secure  work.  Kemunerative  work,  how- 
ever, can  very  rarely  be  arranged  for  definitely  before 
arrival;  as  students  become  acquainted,  it  is  easier  to 
secure  employment. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS 


In  order  to  be  of  more  service  to  graduates  entering 
the  teaching  profession  the  Faculty  has  appointed  a com- 
mittee on  Recommendation  of  Teachers  to  assist  such 
graduates  in  securing  suitable  appointments.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  is  enabled  to  assist  graduates  of 
several  years  standing  who  may  desire  and  merit  promo- 
tion. Moreover,  the  committee  stands  ready  to  help 
any  Superintendent  or  School  Board  desiring  well  pre- 
pared teachers. 

Because  of  its  personal  recommendation  of  candidates 
for  whom  it  can  speak  because  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, the  Committee  has  gained  the  confidence  of  super- 
intendents and  school  boards.  From  the  very  beginning 
it  has  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  Alumni  and  friends 
of  the  college  in  the  furnishing  of  information  regarding 
openings  in  the  teaching  profession.  This,  to  a large 
extent,  accounts  for  its  success.  No  enrollment  fee  is 
charged;  but  to  those  who  secure  positions  through  the 
Committee,  a nominal  charge  of  Five  Dollars  is  made 
after  the  position  is  secured.  This  is  to  cover  the  expense 
incidental  to  office  work  and  correspondence. 

This  Committee  is  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Alumni  as  well  as  of  the  students  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  its  services  and  help 
to  make  it  a success.  Any  information  or  inquiry  con- 
cerning positions  will  be  gladly  received  by  Prof.  C.  J. 
Attig,  Secretary  of  the  committee. 


LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


The  College  maintains  a lecture  course  each  year.  The 
talent  is  the  best  obtainable,  only  speakers  and  enter- 
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tamers  of  national  reputation  being  booked.  The  regular 
lecture  course  during  the  past  year  provided  the  follow- 
ing attractions:  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  Brooklyn; 
Miss  M.  Beryl  Buckley,  Reader;  Mr.  B.  R.  Baumgardt; 
Dr.  A.  W.  Evans,  and  the  Zedeler  Symphonic  Sextet. 

In  addition  to  this  course,  the  student  organizations 
as  well  as  the  college  authorities  bring  to  the  college 
prominent  lecturers  and  preachers.  The  nearness  of  the 
college  to  Chicago  makes  it  possible  to  secure  many  men 
of  prominence.  Among  the  speakers  of  the  past  year 
have  been  Rev.  Roy  L.  Smith,  Chicago;  Dr.  John  H. 
Elliott;  Pres.  Ozora  Davis,  Chicago  Theological  Semin- 
ary; Dr.  A.  E.  Gordon  of  India;  Mr.  F.  P.  Turner,  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  Student  Volunteer  Movement;  Dr.  W.  D. 
Shermerhorn,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  Bishops  S.  P. 
Spreng  and  L.  H.  Seager;  Rev.  R.  R.  Lloyd;  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews  of  Chicago  Divinity  School;  Dr.  Ira  Landrith; 
Dr.  H.  F.  Rail,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  Warden  J.  L. 
Whitman  of  the  Bridewell,  Chicago,  and  many  others. 

MUSIC  RECITALS 

Because  of  its  strong  School  of  Music,  the  college  en- 
joys fine  musical  programs  throughout  the  year.  A 
series  of  Artists’  concerts  is  arranged  each  year,  bringing 
to  the  college  some  of  the  best  musical  talent  afforded 
by  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  addition  there  are  a number 
of  excellent  musical  entertainments  given  by  students 
of  the  School  of  Music  and  annual  concerts  given  by  the 
musical  organizations  of  the  college, — the  Men’s  Glee 
Club,  Ladies’  Glee  Club,  the  Band,  Orchestra,  etc. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

THE  "POINT  SYSTEM5’ 

The  College  recognizes  the  great  value  to  students  of 
organizations  and  activities  outside  the  regular  courses, 
such  as  literary  society  work,  oratory,  debate,  Christian 
Association  work,  athletics,  and  journalism.  In  order, 
however,  that  no  student  shall  engage  in  too  many  such 
activities  to  the  detriment  of  his  studies,  and  in  order 
also  that  such  activities  may  be  distributed  as  widely  as 
possible  among  all  students,  the  following  "Point 
System55  has  been  adopted  by  the  student  body  with  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty. 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  and  first  and  second  year 
Academy  students  shall  at  no  time  hold  positions  totalling 
more  than  12  points. 

Other  students  shall  at  no  time  hold  positions  totalling 
more  than  16  points. 


Offices  Points 

Intercollegiate,  class  intercollegiate,  inter-society  or  academy 

debators  8 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  0.  A.  presidents 10 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  vice-presidents  (including  chairmanship 

religious  meetings  committee) 6 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  committee  chairmen 4 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries 3 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  0.  A.  treasurers  (including  chairmanship  of 

finance  committee)  5 

Editor  Chronicle  12 

Managing  editor  Chronicle  9 

Publisher  Chronicle  10. 

Assistant  publisher  Chronicle  4 

Editor  and  publishers  Spectrum 8 

Members  Spectrum  staff  1 
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Chronicle  Co.  directors  1 

Treasurer  athletic  association 5 

Captain  Varsity  Football  5 

Captain  Varsity  Track,  Base  Ball,  or  Basket  Ball 3 

Managers  Varsity  Athletics 5 

Tennis  Manager 3 

Members  Varsity  Football 4 

Members  Varsity  Track,  Base  or  Basket  Ball 2 

Academy  member  on  athletic  executive  committee. 1 

Permanent  committeemen  1 

Members  Student  Council 1 

Cheerleader  2 

Presidents  of— - 

Volunteer  Band  4 

Student  Body 4 

Athletic  Association  (including  secretaryship  executive 

committee)  6 

Oratorical  Association  2 

Chronicle  Pub.  Co 2 

Classes  (College  or  Academy) 4 

Literary  or  Dramatic  Societies 4 

Prohibition  League  2 

Phi  Alpha  Tau  2 

Women’s  League  3 

Academy  Student  Body 2 

Academy  Oratorical  Association  2 

Vice  presidents,  secretaries,  and  treasurers  of  above  organ- 
izations (unless  otherwise  rated) 1 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  organized  in 
1873,  is  the  second  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
state.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  growth 
in  Christian  life  and  fellowship,  and  to  carry  on  definite 
Christian  work  among  students  of  the  institution. 

The  Association  has  a commodious  and  beautiful  hall 
in  the  South  Wing  of  the  Main  Building  specially  set 
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apart  for  its  meetings.  It  also  maintains  a reading  room 
supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  periodicals. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  organized 
in  1875,  is  likewise  the  second  oldest  Young  Women’s 
Christian  organization  in  the  state  and  has  for  its  aim 
and  object  Christian  work  among  the  women  students 
of  the  institution. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  committees  of  these 
Associations  meet  all  trains  to  welcome  new  students  and 
to  aid  them  in  securing  rooms  and  boarding  places. 

Receptions  are  held  by  both  Associations  during  the 
first  week  of  the  first  semester  and  at  intervals  during 
the  year  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  acquaintance  with 
the  new  students,  and  assuring  them  of  friendly  interest 
in  their  welfare. 

The  two  Associations  maintain  separate  rest  and  read- 
ing rooms  where  the  daily  papers  and  a few  of  the  lead- 
ing magazines  may  be  found.  They  also  furnish  many 
of  the  general  and  religious  periodicals  found  in  the 
Carnegie  Library. 

In  addition,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  maintains  an  attractive 
and  well  furnished  rest  room  for  women  students,  set 
aside  for  their  exclusive  use,  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
South  Wing  of  the  Main  Building. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATION 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  School  of  Music, 
students  of  the  college  maintain  a number  of  excellent 
voluntary  musical  organizations  among  which  are  the 
following : 

Men’s  Glee  Club  of  twelve  to  eighteen  members  is 
maintained  each  year,  membership  in  which  is  dependent 
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upon  musical  ability  and  determined  by  competitive  try- 
out. It  not  only  gives  concerts  locally  in  the  college,  but 
in  the  vicinity  during  the  school  year  and  usually  takes 
longer  trips  during  the  summer.  It  is  directed  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  who  is  an  expert  leader. 

The  Ladies’  Glee  Club  is  composed  of  twelve  members, 
membership  put  on  a competitive  basis.  It  has  an  ex- 
pert director  from  the  Faculty,  gives  a concert  locally 
and  sometimes  makes  a trip  during  the  year  or  the  sum- 
mer vacation. 

The  College  Band  is  thoroughly  organized  and  directed 
by  a member  of  the  musical  faculty.  It  has  at  present 
twenty-four  members  and  plays  for  many  of  the  public 
college  functions  and  also  gives  several  concerts  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  Under  certain  conditions  a limited 
amount  of  credit  towards  a degree  is  allowed  for  work  on 
the  Band,  for  details  see  page  143. 

The  Evangelical  Church  Choir  which  numbers  from 
seventy  to  eighty  voices,  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  from 
students  of  the  college.  It  has  an  expert  director  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  church  services  at  the 
church  connected  with  the  college. 

In  addition  a number  of  voluntary  quartettes  and 
orchestras  are  maintained  by  students  so  that  every  type 
of  musical  ability  has  an  opportunity  for  training  and 
expression. 

LITERARY  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES 

There  are  three  literary  societies  connected  with  the 
College,  viz.:  The  Cliosophic,  the  Philologian,  and  the 
Laconian.  These  societies  have  good,  well-furnished  halls 
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and  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  practice  in  public 
speaking,  debate  and  other  literary  exercises. 

Oratorical  Association. — The  Oratorical  Association 
was  organized  in  the  year  1900.  Its  purpose  is  to  arouse 
interest  in  public  speaking  and  to  elevate  the  forensic 
standard  of  annual  oratorical  contests.  These  contests 
are  open  to  regular  members  of  the  three  upper  classes. 
Prizes  are  given  those  who  win  first  and  second  places 
in  the  interclass  contest,  and  the  winner  of  the  first  prize 
in  this  contest  represents  the  college  in  the  Northern 
Illinois  Oratorical  League. 

Intersociety,  interclass,  and  intercollegiate  debates  are 
held  annually. 

Phi  Alpha  Tau. — This  is  an  Honorary  Society  main- 
tained by  students  who  have  represented  the  College  in 
Oratory  or  Debate  against  other  colleges.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  national  forensic  fraternities  and  constitutes  a 
stimulus  to  new  students  to  develop  their  abilities  in  both 
oratory  and  debate. 

These  and  all  other  societies  of  the  College  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Faculty.  No  public  enter- 
tainment shall  be  given  by  any  society  without  permis- 
sion from  the  Faculty,  and  all  the  exercises  intended  for 
such  entertainments  must  be  approved. 

COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS 

Chronicle, — “The  North-Western  College  Chronicle” 
is  published  weekly  during  the  academic  year. 

Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  the 
work  and  condition  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  organ  of 
the  students  and  contains  original  articles  by  members  of 
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the  school  and  others,  personal  notices  of  past  and  present 
members  of  the  College,  proceedings  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties, the  Christian  Associations,  and  such  other  matter 
pertaining  to  college  life  as  will  prove  of  interest  to  all 
friends  of  higher  education. 

Spectrum. — The  senior  class  of  1910  first  published  an 
annual  called  the  “ Spectrum’ ’ which  has  since  become 
a regular  and  popular  publication  of  each  succeeding 
Senior  class.  Its  purpose  is  to  present  in  an  attractive 
form  the  various  interests  and  activities  of  the  College 
during  the  school  year.  It  contains  the  pictures  of  the 
debating  and  athletic  teams,  orators,  besides  many  other 
groups.  Each  department  of  the  school  is  duly  repre- 
sented. 

Bulletins. — Bulletins  are  published  quarterly  by  the 
College  and  are  supplied  gratis  upon  application  to  the 
President. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  College  has  made  provision  for  systematic  work 
in  physical  training  for  both  men  and  women,  having 
provided  a separate  Director  for  each  sex.  During  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  physical  training  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  unless  specifically  excused  by  the 
faculty.  For  detailed  description  of  this  work  see 
Physical  Training  under  the  Departments  of  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  gymnasium  work,  pro- 
visions are  also  made  for  athletics  and  outdoor  sports 
Teams  are  maintained  in  all  the  leading  departments  of 
athletics,  such  as  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  and 
tennis.  Intercollegiate  contests  are  held  in  all  these 
sports  with  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
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Middle  West.  In  addition  there  are  many  class  teams 
and  contests. 

Athletic  activities  are  carefully  supervised,  all  inter- 
collegiate contests  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
Joint  Athletic  Committee,  composed  of  three  members  of 
the  Faculty  and  two  students.  Interclass  athletics  are 
under  the  supervision  of  an  Athletic  Board  of  Control, 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Student  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  the  managers  of  the  various  college  and  academy 
teams.  A reasonable  fee  is  charged  and  collected  by  the 
college  each  semester  from  each  student,  admitting  him 
to  all  athletic  games  and  contests.  All  athletic  activities 
as  well  as  gymnasium  work  are  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Physical  Director. 


ADMINISTRATION 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  moral  character.  Graduates  of  properly  ac- 
credited High  Schools  and  Academies  will  be  admitted 
to  the  College  without  examination  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a certificate  properly  signed  by  the  principal, 
showing  that  they  have  to  their  credit  the  15  units  re- 
quired for  admission. 

Students  planning  to  enter  in  the  Fall  should  write 
to  the  President  or  Dean  of  the  College  and  secure  a 
blank  certificate  to  be  filled  out  by  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School  and  sent  by  him  direct  to  the  College.  It  is 
better  to  have  these  certificates  sent  to  the  College  in 
advance  or  at  least  to  have  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dean  on  the  opening  day  of  registration  in  the  Fall. 

Students  entering  from  another  institution  of  col- 
legiate grade  and  desiring  advanced  standing  must  present 
full  records  of  their  work  together  with  a letter  of 
honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  or  university  in 
which  they  have  studied. 

The  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class 
is  15  units.  The  standard  unit  is  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  a course  pursued  one  full  academic  year  with 
four  one-hour  recitations  or  five  45-minute  recitations 
per  week. 

The  following  units  are  prescribed: 


English  3 units 

Mathematics  . . 2 units 

History  . 1 unit 
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Science  1 unit 

A Foreign  Language 2 units 


The  remaining  units  are  elective  to  be  chosen  from 
those  described  below. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  NEW  STUDENTS 

New  students  should  plan  to  arrive  a day  or  two  in 
advance  of  the  opening  of  the  term,  in  order  to  secure 
rooms  and  effect  their  preparatory  arrangements.  Upon 
arriving  in  this  city,  they  should  repair  to  the  Treasurer’s 
office  in  the  College  building,  where  they  may  obtain 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  available  rooms  and 
places  of  boarding,  and  such  other  counsel  and  direction 
as  may  be  helpful  to  them.  It  is  generally  better  to  defer 
making  definite  arrangements  for  room  and  board  until 
the  student  can  personally  inspect  and  then  select  ac- 
cording to  his  own  taste,  or  the  requirements  of  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

By  calling  upon  the  President  advice  may  be  obtained 
in  reference  to  the  mode  and  conditions  of  entering  the 
College  and  other  matters  of  personal  interest  pertaining 
to  College  life.  The  student’s  course  of  study  will  be 
made  out  and  approved  by  the  Enrollment  Committee. 
He  will  then  pay  his  semester  fees  at  the  Treasurer’s 
office,  which  must  be  done  before  being  admitted  to 
classes. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR 
ADMISSION 

1.  English. — (Three  or  four  units.)  Of  the  three 
units  in  English  required  of  all  candidates,  one  should 
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be  made  up  of  composition  and  rhetoric,  and  the  other 
two  of  English  and  American  literature. 

(a)  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — All  applicants  will 
be  examined  in  English  Composition.  This  will  include  a 
test  in  correct  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  para- 
graphing and  legible  handwriting.  The  student  will  be 
required  to  write  an  essay  on  some  familiar  subject,  sug- 
gested by  the  teacher,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  give 
proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  construc- 
tions of  language,  and  his  ability  to  express  himself  in 
clear,  accurate  English. 

(b)  English  Literature.— Each  applicant  is  expected  ! 
to  have  read  carefully  certain  assigned  literary  master- 
pieces, and  to  have  a clear  and  fresh  knowledge  of  their 
important  contents. 

These  literary  assignments  shall  be  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  as  made  from 
time  to  time. 

2.  Mathematics. — (Two,  two  and  one-half,  or  three 
units.) 

(a)  Algebra.  — (One  unit.)  This  should  include  the 
following  subjects:  fundamental  operations,  factoring, 
fractions,  simple  equations,  involution,  evolution,  radicals, 
quadratic  equations,  theory  of  exponents,  and  the  an- 
alysis and  solution  of  problems  involved  in  the  treatment 
of  these  elements. 

(b)  Algebra.— (One-half  unit.)  This  course  should 
embrace  a careful  review  of  the  previous  work  in  this 
subject,  and  a thorough  study  of  radicals,  simultaneous 
quadratic  equations,  ratio  and  proportion,  binomial 
theorem  and  logarithms. 
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(c)  Plane  Geometry. — (One  unit.)  In  plane  geom- 
etry special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  use 
propositions  in  the  solutions  of  original  numerical  exer- 
cises and  supplementary  theorems. 

(d)  Solid  Geometry. — (One-half  unit.)  In  solid 
geometry  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  geom- 
etry of  the  sphere.  Applications  to  the  solution  of  original 
problems  are  emphasized. 

3.  History. — (One  to  four  units.)  No  definite  course 
is  prescribed  in  this  subject,  but  the  required  and  elective 
units  may  be  chosen  from  the  following:  (a)  History  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  (b)  Ancient  and  Medieval  History,  (c) 
History  of  England,  and  (d)  History  of  the  United 
States. 

These  requirements  imply  in  each  case  the  use  of  a 
good  standard  text-book,  and  training  in  the  use  of  works 
of  reference,  and  some  knowledge  of  historical  geography. 

4.  Civics. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  The  study  of 

this  subject  should  represent  such  an  amount  of  work 
as  is  generally  furnished  by  any  good  high  school  text- 
book. It  should  include  a careful  study  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  its  history  and  interpretation, 
and  the  relations  existing  between  state  and  federal 
institutions.  * 

5.  Latin. — (Two,  three,  or  four  units.)  First  Year. 
Such  an  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  the  language, 
inflections,  and  elements  of  grammar,  as  are  generally 
found  in  an  introductory  Latin  book,  together  with  the 
ability  to  read  easy  stories  and  fables. 

Second  Year. — Four  books  of  Caesar,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, together  with  composition  work  based  on  the  text 
read. 
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Third  Year. — Six  orations  of  Cicero.  Ability  to  write 
Latin  based  on  the  text.  The  historical  references  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Latin  syntax. 

Fourth  Year. — Six  books  of  Virgil,  with  implied 
history  and  mythology.  The  study  of  prosody  and  the 
scansion  of  hexameter  verse. 

6.  Greek. — (Two  units.)  First  Year.  The  elements 
of  the  language  as  given  in  any  good  beginning  book, 
and  one  book  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  or  its  equivalent. 
Familiarity  with  grammatical  forms  and  principles. 

Second  Year. — Two  additional  books  of  the  Anabasis, 
and  three  of  Homer’s  Iliad,  or  their  equivalents,  together 
with  an  amount  of  Greek  prose  composition  equal  to  one 
exercise  per  week  for  one  year. 

7.  German. — (Two  units.)  First  Year.  Elementary 
grammar  together  with  an  amount  of  reading  of  easy 
prose,  or  narrative,  of  not  less  than  150  pages. 

Second  Year. — This  should  include  the  study  of  the 
syntax  of  cases,  use  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive 
modes,  modal  auxiliaries  and  practical  constructions.  An 
additional  amount  of  reading  of  standard  selections 
equal  to  about  250  pages.  Prose  composition. 

8.  French. — (Two  units.)  First  Year.  Effort  should 
be  concentrated  upon  such  an  elementary  course  as  will 
give  the  student  a reading  knowledge  of  the  language. 
This  should  include  careful  training  in  correct  and  easy 
pronunciation,  and  some  familiarity  with  the  essentials 
of  grammar. 

Second  Year. — A review  of  grammar  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  composition.  The  reading  for  the  year  should 
embrace  selections  from  representative  authors,  such  as 
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furnish  a general  outline  of  the  character  of  French  lit- 
erature. 

9.  Science.— r- (a)  Physiology. — (One  or  one-half  unit.) 
This  subject  should  embrace  instruction  in  anatomy, 
histology  and  physiology  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
essentials  of  hygiene.  The  text-book  should  be  amplified 
by  the  use  of  charts  and  models. 

(b)  Physics. — (One  unit.)  The  course  in  Physics 
should  represent  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  given 
by  such  a text-book  as  Carhart  and  Shute.  Laboratory 
practice  should  accompany  the  use  of  the  text-book.  The 
student’s  laboratory  note-book  will  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  requirements. 

(c)  Chemistry.— (One  unit.)  The  instruction  must 
include  both  text-book  and  laboratory  work.  A careful 
record  of  laboratory  experiments  should  be  kept,  and 
must  be  presented  in  evidence  of  actual  work  accom- 
plished. 

(d)  Zoology. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  The  work 
presented  in  Zoology  should  extend  at  least  through  one 
semester  and  consist  of  a careful  study  of  the  structure, 
habits  and  life  histories  of  representative  animals.  Espe- 
cial attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  ac- 
curate observation  and  ability  to  draw  correctly  in  labor- 
atory note-books. 

(e)  Botany. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  This  course 
should  cover  the  elements  of  plant  structure  and  phy- 
siology, and  the  life  histories  of  types  from  the  main 
groups  of  plants.  The  knowledge  should  be  derived  to 
a large  extent  from  a study  of  the  objects  and  should 
include  the  ability  to  classify  and  name  the  more  common 
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species.  Note-book  and  herbarium  collections  should  be 
presented. 

10.  Vocational  Courses. — The  College  will  allow  as 
many  as  three  elective  units  to  be  offered  in  vocational 
courses.  These  must  be  standard  courses  of  full  High- 
School  grade  in  well  equipped  schools  in  such  subjects 
as  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science,  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Courses.  In  only  exceptional  cases  will  the 
college  allow  more  than  two  units  in  one  of  the  above 
subjects. 

11.  Additional  Units. — One  additional  unit  each  in 
English,  Mathematics,  Greek,  German  or  French  may  be 
offered  provided  the  work  represents  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  approved  advanced  courses  in  their  respective 
subjects  beyond  that  indicated  in  the  courses  outlined 
above. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

HOURS  OF  WORK  PERMITTED 

No  regular  student  shall  be  allowed  to  take  less  than 
twelve  hours  nor  more  than  eighteen  hours  work  per 
week,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  President. 

GRADES 

A careful  record  of  the  scholarship  of  each  student 
is  made  by  the  Faculty  in  all  the  subjects  pursued. 
Grades  are  determined  by  class  work  and  examinations, 
each  being  considered  of  equal  weight  in  the  final  credit. 

Standing  is  expressed  according  to  proficiency  in  schol- 
arship as  grade  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  I. 

Grade  A denotes  superior  scholarship  of  excep- 
tional grade. 

Grade  B denotes  good  scholarship. 

Grade  C denotes  fair  scholarship. 

Grade  D denotes  passing  scholarship  but  carrying 
no  honor  points. 

Grade  E denotes  a condition  which  may  be  re- 
moved by  a second  examination,  but  no  condi- 
tion so  removed  may  raise  the  grade  above  D. 

Grade  F denotes  a failure,  removable  only  by  rep- 
etition of  the  subject  in  class. 

Grade  I denotes  “incomplete”,  note-books,  theses, 
etc.,  not  completed,  such  deficiency  being  allowed 
only  by  special  permission  of  instructor. 

Work  reported  incomplete  or  conditioned  at  the  end 
of  any  semester,  and  not  made  good  by  the  beginning  of 
the  corresponding  semester  of  the  following  year,  can 
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thereafter  be  given  credit  for  only  by  repetition  in  class. 

Information  concerning  the  progress  of  each  student 
of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  College  through  the  Sopho- 
more year,  will  be  furnished  to  the  parent  or  guardian  at 
the  close  of  each  semester.  Similar  reports  will  be  issued 
for  any  other  student  when  requested  or  when  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty  it  may  be  desirable. 

UNITS  OF  WORK 

Semester  Hour.  A semester  hour  is  the  amount  of 
work  represented  by  one  recitation  per  week  for  one 
semester,  requiring  in  preparation  an  average  of  two 
hours  time,  or  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  two  hours 
of  laboratory  work  , per  week  for  a semester. 

Honor  Points  represent  the  quality  as  distinguished 
from  the  quantity  of  the  work  required  for  graduation. 
They  are  estimated  as  follows:  A grade  of  “A”  gives 
three  honor  points  for  each  semester  hour  of  work  com- 
pleted; a grade  of  “B”  gives  two  honor  points  for  each 
semester  hour;  “C”  gives  one  honor  point  for  each  sem- 
ester hour;  while  “D”  passes  the  student  but  gives  no 
honor  points.  In  other  words,  a student  to  do  satisfac- 
tory work  must  make  an  average  grade  of  “C”  in  all 
his  subjects. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Students  are  classified  as  Regular  and  as  Special. 
Regular  students  are  classed  as  Freshmen,  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  Seniors,  according  to  the  following  regulations: 

A student  who  presents  15  units  from  an  accredited 
High  School  or  Academy  and  is  carrying  satisfactorily 
at  least  12  hours  of  regular  work  shall  be  classed  as  a 
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Freshman.  He  may  be  a conditional  Freshman  with  14 
units  but  must  make  up  the  condition  during  the  Fresh- 
man Year. 

A student  must  have  completed  26  semester  hours, 
carrying  with  them  26  honor  points  and  must  have  com- 
pleted or  be  enrolled  for  the  prescribed  Freshmen  sub- 
jects in  order  to  be  classified  as  a Sophomore. 

A student  must  have  completed  58  semester  hours, 
carrying  with  them  58  honor  points  and  must  have  com- 
pleted or  be  enrolled  for  the  prescribed  Sophomore  sub- 
jects in  order  to  be  classified  as  a Junior. 

A student  must  be  carrying  a sufficient  number  of 
hours  with  an  average  grade  of  “C”  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  graduation,  subject  to  the  rule  limiting  the 
student  to  18  hours  per  semester,  in  order  to  be  classified 
as  a Senior. 

Special  Students.  Persons  desiring  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  any  particular  department  of  the  College,  with- 
out becoming  candidates  for  degrees,  may  be  admitted 
as  Special  Students,  provided  they  prove  themselves, 
upon  examination,  qualified  to  pursue  with  advantage 
the  studies  of  those  departments.  In  no  case  will  a 
student  be  allowed  to  select  studies,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty,  he  cannot  profitably  pursue.  The 
provisions  of  special  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the 
wants  of  such  students  as  cannot,  on  account  of  adverse 
circumstances,  pursue  one  of  the  regular  courses,  but 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  broadest  culture  pos- 
sible from  a partial  course. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  may  be  of  two  kind:  tests  and  final 
examinations.  Tests  may  be  given  at  any  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher.  Final  examinations  shall  be  given 
at  the  end  of  a semester  or  on  completion  of  a subject. 

No  student  shall  be  exempt  from  any  test  or  final 
examination.  A test  or  examination  shall  be  given  at 
any  other  than  the  regular  time  only  upon  presentation  of 
a card  issued  by  the  teacher  and  properly  endorsed  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  college.  The  fee  for  examinations 
taken  irregularly  shall  in  all  cases  be  as  follows:  Tests, 
sixty  cents;  final  examinations,  or  special  work  assigned 
to  delinquents,  one  dollar. 

THESES 

Seniors  who  desire  may  write  theses  bearing  on  their 
major  work.  Said  theses  must  be  done  under  the  head 
of  the  department  and  shall  represent  at  least  two  hours 
work  for  which  credit  shall  be  given. 

In  each  case  the  subject  chosen,  and  the  outline  of  the 
thesis  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Professor  under  whose 
direction  the  work  was  done.  These  theses  shall  be 
type-written  on  paper  of  standard  size;  they  shall  con- 
tain a list  of  the  books  consulted,  and  when  a thesis  con- 
tains citations,  the  book  and  the  page  from  which  the 
citation  is  taken  shall  be  indicated. 

All  theses  must  be  completed  and  presented  to  the 
Professor  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  not  later  than  May 
first. 
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TRANSCRIPT  OF  CREDITS  AND  HONORABLE 
DISMISSAL 

A student  withdrawing  before  the  completion  of  a 
course  leading  to  a degree  is  entitled  to  an  honorable 
dismissal  and  an  official  transcript  of  all  work  done  in 
the  College,  provided  he  is  not  at  the  time  under  dis- 
cipline, or  subject  to  suspension  or  expulsion. 

The  first  transcript  of  the  record  of  any  student  or 
graduate  is  given  without  charge  upon  request  to  the 
Registrar.  For  any  additional  copies  a fee  of  25  cents  per 
copy  is  charged. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  College  offers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home 
Economics  for  the  completion  of  the  respective  courses 
outlined  below.  The  requirements  for  these  degrees  are 
as  follows : 

(1)  A student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed 
128  semester  hours  of  college  work  including  the  pre- 
scribed studies,  a Major  study,  and  electives.  (A  semester 
hour  is  the  work  done  in  a subject  requiring  one  hour 
per  week  for  a semester  in  recitation  and  two  hours  in 
preparation,  or  its  equivalent  in  laboratory  work.) 

(2)  The  student  must  have  a total  of  128  honor 
points,  earned  by  making  an  average  grade  of  “C”  in 
the  128  hours  required  for  graduation. 

(3)  The  student’s  course  must  include  the  required 
courses  and  a Major  as  indicated  in  the  courses  outlined 
below.  (A  Major  is  defined  as  24  semester  hours  in  one 
department  or  in  one  department  chiefly  with  no  more 
than  4 to  6 hours  in  a closely  related  department.) 

(4)  A student  must  spend  at  least  one  academic 
year  in  residence  at  the  College. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Freshman  Year Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

Einglish  1-2 

3 

3 

Latin  or  Greek 

4 

4 

Mathematics  1,  2 or  3 (4  hrs.  required) 

0-4 

0-4 

Bible  1-2 

1 

1 

Public  Speaking  1-2 

1 

1 

Physical  Training  1-2 

V2-I 

V2-I 

Electives 

3-4 

3-4 

Freshman  electives:  A second  foreign  language, 

Zoology,  History. 

Botany, 

Sophomore  Year 

Hrs.  per  wk. 

1st 

2nd 

sem- 

sem- 

ester 

ester 

English  3-4 

3 

3 

Latin  or  Greek  (Continued) 

*Bot'.  Zool.  Chem.  or  Physics  (if  not  elected 

4 

4 

in  Freshman  year) 

4 

4 

*Psychology  1 

4 

Physical  Training  3-4 

Electives  (enough  to  make  16  hrs.  per  semester) 

Y2-I 

V2-I 

Sophomore  electives:  Bible,  a second  language,  a second 

science,  Mathematics,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
Public  Speaking.. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

1.  The  completion  of  a Major  of  24  hours  in  one  department, 
or  in  one  department  chiefly  with  no  more  than  four  to  six  hours  in 
a closely  related  department.  (The  Major  study  should  be  chosen  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  or  at  the  latest  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior 
year.  Students  must  secure  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  profes- 
sor in  charge  of  a department  before  enrolling  for  a Major  in  that 
department. 

2.  Enough  electives  to  make  a total  of  128  hours  carrying  128 
honor  points,  the  total  requirement  for  the  degree. 

Note. — No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  the  first  year  of  a foreign 
language  unless  the  second  year  is  also  taken. 

* May  be  taken  in  the  following  year  upon  advice  of  Enroll- 
ment Committee. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Freshman  Year Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

English  1-2 

3 

3 

Mathematics  1-2  or  2-3 

4 

4 

Bible  1-2 

1 

1 

Public  Speaking  1-2 

1 

1 

*A  foreign  language 

4 

4 

Physical  Training  1-2 

1 -% 

1 -% 

Elective 

3-4 

3-4 

Freshman  electives:  A second  language,  Botany,  Zoology,  or 
History. 

Sophomore  Year Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

English  3-4 

3 

3 

*A  foreign  language  (Continued) 

4 

4 

*A  science  (Bot.  Zool.  Physics,  Chem.) 

4 

4 

*Psychology  1 

4 

Physical  Training  3-4 

1 -% 

1-% 

Elective 

4 

Sophomore  electives:  A second  science,  Bible,  Math.,  a second 
language,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Public  Speaking. 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

1.  The  completion  of  a Major  of  24  hours  in  one  department, 
or  in  one  department  chiefly  with  no  more  than  four  to  six  hours  in 
a closely  related  department.  (The  Major  study  should  be  chosen 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  or  at  the  latest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year.  Students  must  secure  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
professor  in  charge  of  a department  before  enrolling  for  a Major 
in  that  department.) 

2.  Sufficient  work  in  Science  to  make  a total  of  16  hours  in 
Science. 

3.  Enough  electives  to  make  128  hours  carrying  128  honor 
points,  the  total  requirement  for  the  degree. 


Note. — No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  the  first  year  of  a foreign 
language  unless  the  second  year  is  also  taken. 

* May  be  taken  in  the  following  year  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Enrollment  Committee. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Freshman  Year*  Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

English  1-2 

3 

3 

Chemistry  1-2  or  3-4 

4 

4 

French  or  German 

4 

4 

Drafting  and  Sewing 

3 

3 

Bible  1-2 

1 

1 

Physical  Training  1-2 

1 

1 

16 

16 

Sophomore  Year 


English  3-4 

3 

3 

French  or  German  (Continued) 

4 

4 

Cookery 

4 

4 

Household  Physics 

4 

Textiles 

4 

Physical  Training  3-4 

1 

1 

16 

16 

Junior  Year 


Psychology  1,  Education  2 

4 

3 

Bacteriology 

4 

Food  Chemistry 

4 

Millinery,  Dressmaking 

3 

3 

Costume  Design 

1 

1 

Elective  (Econ.  or  Bot.  and  Zool.) 

4 

5 

16 

16 

Senior  Year 


Sanitation,  House  Construction,  Household 
Management 

3 

3 

Dietetics,  Invalid  Cookery,  Nursing 

3 

3 

Teaching  of  H.  E.,  Practice  Tchg. 

3 

3 

Physiology 

4 

Electives  (Soc.  Hist.  Psych.) 

7 

3 

16 

16 

* Freshman  may  elect  an  additional  hour,  Public  Speaking  1-2, 
if  desired. 

Note. — Special  students  of  sufficient  maturity,  who  cannot  re- 
main for  the  full  course,  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  a special  course 
of  two  or  three  years  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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PRE-MEDICAL  COURSE 

For  those  students  who  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of 
Medicine  and  find  it  impossible  to  remain  in  college  four 
years,  a special  two-  or  three-year  Pre-medical  course  is 
provided  as  outlined  below.  As  the  requirements  of  the 
different  Medical  Schools  are  not  entirely  uniform  it  is 
advisable  for  students  to  consult  with  the  Dean  or  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  scientific  departments  who  will  pre- 
pare a schedule  for  him. 

Students  are  strongly  urged  however,  to  complete  a 
full  four  year’s  college  course  before  entering  the  study 
of  medicine  wherever  this  is  possible,  as  in  all  cases  it  has 
been  found  that  such  students  succeed  better  in  their 
work  in  medical  school  and  in  their  subsequent  profes- 
sional career. 

A suggested  Pre-medical  course  which  may  be  modified 
to  suit  individual  needs  is  outlined  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 


Hrs.  per  wk.  Hrs.  per  wk. 


' I 

1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

English  

3 

3 

German  or  French 

Math.  1-2  or  2-3.. 

4 

4 

(Continued)  . . 

4 

4 

French  or  German. 

4 

4 

* English  3-4  & Pub. 

Chemistry  1-2  or  3-4 

4 

4 

Sp.  1-2  or  Chem. 

Bible  1-2 

1 

1 

5-6  or  7-8 

4 

4 

Phys.  Training  1-2. 

% 

% 

Biology  1-2 

4 

4 

Physics  1-2 

4 

4 

Phys.  Training  3-4.. 

% 

% 

Junior  Year 

Hrs.  per  wk. 


Biology  3-4  (Zool.) 

Biology  5-6 

Psych.  1-2  

^English  3-4,  Pub.  Sp.  1-2  or  Chem.  5-6  or  7-8  . . 


1st 

sem- 

ester 

4~ 

4 

4 

4 


2nd 

sem- 

ester 

“4 

4 

4 

4 


* When  three  years  are  given  to  the  course,  English  3-4  will  be 
taken  in  the  Sophomore  year  and  Chemistry  in  the  Junior  Year. 
In  the  two-year  course  English  3-4  is  omitted  but  will  be  taken 
in  the  Junior  year  should  the  student  desire  to  return. 
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Students  who  complete  the  three  years’  work  out- 
lined above  may  class  as  Seniors  without  condition  and 
secure  the  B.  S.  degree  in  another  year,  or  may,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  secure  the  degree  from  the  College  for 
work  done  at  an  approved  Medical  School.  These  con- 
ditions are  (1)  that  the  student  has  completed  a full 
three  years’  pre-medical  course  at  the  College,  and  (2) 
that  he  has  completed  the  regular  first  year  work  in  a 
first  class  approved  Medical  School. 

Prospective  medical  students  should  ascertain  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  Medical  School  of  their 
choice.  If  at  all  possible  they  should  study  Latin,  French 
or  German  and  one  or  more  of  the  sciences,  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Biology  in  their  college  preparatory  course. 

PRE-LAW  AND  PRE-ENGINEERING  COURSES 

For  prospective  students  of  law  the  College  offers  all 
the  work  that  first  class  Law  Schools  usually  require  for 
entrance.  The  best  of  these  Schools  strongly  recommend 
the  completion  of  a regular  college  course  before  taking 
up  the  study  of  law.  At  least  two  or  three  years  of  col- 
lege work  are  indispensable.  Students  interested  in  law 
are  advised  to  complete,  therefore,  one  of  the  regular 
courses  and  to  elect  work  in  Latin,  English,  Public  Speak- 
ing, Psychology,  Logic,  History,  Political  Science, 
Economics,  and  Sociology. 

The  College  also  offers  courses  of  value  to  prospective 
engineering  students.  These  include  Mathematics  and 
Surveying,  Physics, Chemistry,  Geology,  English,  Modern 
Languages,  and  Economics. 

At  least  two  years  of  such  work  is  recommended  for 
students  expecting  to  take  up  Engineering  at  a uni- 
versity. 
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COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  College  is  well  prepared  to  train  teachers  espe- 
cially for  high-school  and  supervisory  positions.  It  offers 
sufficient  work  in  Psychology  and  Education  and  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  teaching  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  practically  all  the  states  for  teachers’  certificates. 
Graduates  who  have  taken  the  full  course  in  Education 
can  secure  certificates  without  examination  in  most  states 
where  such  privilege  is  accorded  college  graduates. 
Students  should  find  out  the  requirements  in  their  own 
state  and  advise  with  the  professor  of  Education  in  mak- 
ing out  their  courses. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  teaching  should  plan 
to  include  in  their  courses,  besides  the  usual  requirements, 
the  following: 

(a)  Two  Majors,  in  at  least  two  logically  related 
subjects  which  they  may  be  preparing  to  teach. 

(b)  Psychology,  in  Sophomore  year. 

(c)  History  of  Education  and  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing and  Genetic  Psychology  in  the  Junior  year. 

(d)  Courses  in  the  teaching  of  their  special  subjects, 
practice-teaching,  and  advanced  courses  in  Education  in 
their  Senior  year. 

Courses  in  public  speaking,  in  ancient  or  modern 
language,  in  philosophy,  in  biological,  political  and  social 
sciences  are  recommended  as  of  value  to  prospective 
teachers.  Practical  knowledge  of  music  and  athletic 
sports  are  also  great  assets  to  teachers. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Descriptions  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  De- 
partments of  Instruction  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  given  below.  The  Departments  are  arranged 
alphabetically  as  follows : 


Bible 

Biology  (Botany,  Zoology, 
Physiology) 

Chemistry 

Education 

English 

French 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 


Home  Economics  (Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  Art,  and  Design) 
Latin 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
Physical  Training 
Physics 

Psychology  and  Philosophy  (in- 
cluding Religion) 

Public  Speaking 
Social  Science  (Political  Sci- 
ence, Economics,  Sociology) 


Numbering  of  Courses. — In  the  description  of  courses 
given  below  courses  numbered  1 to  10  are  for  Freshmen 
or  Sophomores;  those  above  10  for  Juniors  or  Seniors. 
As  a rule  odd  numbers  refer  to  first  semester,  even  num- 
bers to  second  semester  courses. 


/ BIBLE 

Professor  Domm 

1-2.  New  Testament  History. — One  hour,  both  sem- 
esters, Freshman  year.  Four  sections:  (a)  M.  at  7:30: 
(b)  F.  at  8:30;  (c)  M.  at  8:30;  (d)  F.  at  2:00. 

A study  of  New  Testament  history,  based  on  a regular 
textbook.  Frequent  written  reports  are  required,  and  a 
personal  study  of  the  Bible  is  encouraged. 
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3-4.  English  Bible.^*-— 1 Two  hours,  both  semesters.  Open 
to  all  except  Freshmen.  Tu.,  Th.  at  8:30. 

A literary  study  of  the  Bible  with  special  attention  to 
the  various  forms  of  literature — history,  poetry,  ora- 
tory, drama,  etc.,  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Attention  given  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  poetic 
forms. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Professor  Umbach  Professor  Miller 

Biology 

1-.  Animal  Biology. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Re- 
citation  and  laboratory,  daily  at  10:00. 

Intended  for  students  who  can  give  but  a short  time 
to  the  subject.  Osborn’s  Economic  Zoolgoy  is  the  text 
used.  In  the  laboratory  the  principal  animal  types  are 
studied.  Observation  of  habits  and  life  history  of  animals 
found  in  this  vicinity  is  encouraged.  Specimens  from 
the  College  Museum  are  constantly  used  as  material  for 
illustration  of  species  under  discussion. 

-2,  Plant  Biology— Four  hours,  second  semester.  Re- 
citations and  laboratory,  daily  at  10 :00. 

A short  course  in  botany.  Gager’s  Fundamentals  of 
Botany  or  its  equivalent  used  as  text.  In  the  laboratory 
the  principal  types  of  plants  are  studied  with  chief 
emphasis  on  spermatophytes. 

-12.  Evolution  and  Heredity— Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Biology  1-2, 
or  the  equivalent.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30. 
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This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
theories  of  organic  evolution  and  the  principles  of  her- 
edity. 

13-.  The  Teaching  of  Biology. — Two  or  three  hours, 
(depending  on  amount  of  assistance  given  in  the  labora- 
tory) first  semester,  Senior  year.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who 
expect  to  teach  biology  in  the  high  school.  Lloyd  and 
Bigelow’s  The  Teaching  of  Biology  is  the  text  followed. 

Botany 

I- 2.  General  Botany. — Pour  hours,  both  semesters. 
For  Freshmen  offering  Botany  on  entrance.  Recitations 
and  laboratory,  daily  at  7 :30. 

It  is  desirable  that  those  selecting  this  course  should 
have  had  some  preliminary  training  in  botany.  The  text- 
book is  Atkinson’s  College  Botany,  and  Vol.  1 of  Coulter, 
Barnes  and  Cowles  to  be  read  in  addition.  Field  work 
and  study  of  the  construction  and  classification  of  the 
Herbarium  is  required.  One  hundred  specimens  are  to  be 
collected,  neatly  mounted,  and  arranged  in  family  cov- 
ers. Forty  specimens  are  to  be  fully  described  and 
mounted  with  description.  In  the  laboratory  the  im- 
portant types  of  plants  are  carefully  studied.  The  com- 
pound microscope  will  be  freely  used.  The  College  Her- 
barium of  42,000  specimens  is  constantly  used  to  furnish 
illustrative  material. 

II- 12.  Plant  Physiology  and  Ecology. — Four  hours, 
both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  Botany  1-2.  Recitation, 
W.  at  1 :00 ; laboratory,  three  two-hour  periods  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 
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Clement’s  Plant  Physiology  and  Ecology  is  used  as  a 
text,  supplemented  by  Vol.  II  of  Coulter,  Barnes  and 
Cowles  Botany.  Field  study  of  plant  formations,  societies, 
zonation  and  layers  is  required.  For  this  purpose  a num- 
ber of  field  trips  wfill  be  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Naper- 
ville and  to  other  points  of  interest  within  the  “Chicago 
District.”  In  the  laboratory  plant  forms  and  structures 
as  affected  by  ecological  factors  are  studied,  and  care- 
ful drawings  made. 

In  connection  with  this  course,  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary microscopic  technique  is  given.  The  student  is  ex- 
pected to  learn  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  killing, 
fixing,  and  imbedding  tissues;  sectioning,  staining  and 
mounting  in  various  media.  One  hundred  mounted  slides 
in  boxes  are  to  be  prepared. 

13-.  Bacteriology. — Four  hours,  first  semester,  Junior 
or  Senior  year.  Recitation,  Tu.,  Th.  at  8 :30 ; laboratory, 
two  two-hour  periods  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  in  the  Home 
Economics  Department  and  includes  the  study  of  bac- 
teria and  of  other  micro-organisms  of  economic  im- 
portance. 

15-.  Bacteriology.— Four  hours,  first  semester,  Junior 
or  Senior  year.  Recitation,  Tu.,  Th.  at  7 :30 ; laboratory, 
two  two-hour  periods  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  students  who  desire 
to  become  familiar  with  the  problems  and  methods  of  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  public  sanitation.  It  is  especially  use- 
ful to  students  planning  to  enter  medicine  or  similar 
pursuits. 
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Zoology 

1-2.  General  Zoology. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Recitations  and  laboratory,  daily  at  8:30. 

Galloway’s  Textbook  of  Zoology  (3rd  edition)  is  used 
as  a text.  Topics  for  library  research  are  assigned 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  results  of  such  study  are 
read  before  the  class  as  short  essays.  In  the  laboratory 
all  the  types  of  animals  are  studied.  The  compound 
microscope  is  freely  used. 

The  student  is  expected  to  collect,  preserve,  and  care- 
fully' classify  fifty  specimens  of  animals  found  in  this 
vicinity. 

-6.  Bird  Study.— Two  hours,  second  semester.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  the  Freshman  year. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  course  is  designed  (1)  for  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  bird  life  and  (2)  for  teachers  of 
nature  study.  Such  topics  as  classification,  ancestry, 
adaptation,  flight  and  song,  plumage  and  moult,  feeding 
and  nesting  habits,  with  especial  reference  to  economic 
value,  distribution,  conservation  and  protection,  migra- 
tion and  practical  methods  for  bird  and  nature-study  in 
schools  are  discussed.  Much  field  work  is  done. 

-12.  Human  Physiology. — Four  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  con- 
stitutes an  advanced  course  in  human  anatomy,  physio- 
logy and  hygiene.  Martin’s  Human  Body  Advanced 
Course,  or  some  other  work  of  equal  grade  is  used  as  text. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Professor  Nonnamaker 

I- 2.  Inorganic  Chemistry —Pour  hours,  two  recita- 
tions and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters.  For  students  who  have  had  no  elementary 
chemistry.  Section  (a)  Tu.,  Th.  at  8:30;  section  (b) 
Tu.,  Th.  at  11 :00 ; laboratory  periods  to  be  arranged. 

This  is  a course  in  general  descriptive  inorganic  chem- 
istry. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  elements,  their  compounds,  and  the  laws 
and  theories  of  the  science. 

3-4.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Four  hours, 
two  recitations  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Both  semesters.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
a course  in  elementary  chemistry.  Recitations,  Tu.,  Th. 
at  10 :00 ; laboratory  periods  to  be  arranged. 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  modern  theor- 
ies of  chemistry.  The  recitations  and  laboratory  work 
are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  had 
one  year  of  high-school  chemistry. 

II- 12.  Qualitative  Analysis— Four  hours,  one  reci- 
tation and  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  Course  1-2,  or  3-4.  Reci- 
tation, M.  at  11 :00 ; laboratory  periods  W.,  Th.,  F.  1 :00- 
3:00,  or  2:00-4:00. 

This  is  a course  in  quantitative  analysis.  Besides 
basic  and  acid  analyses  of  simple  substances  it  includes 
analyses  of  alloys,  minerals  and  complex  mixtures. 

[13-14.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Four  hours,  one  reci- 
tation and  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  or  their 
equivalent  per  week.  Both  semesters.  Prerequisites, 
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Courses  1-2  or  3-4,  and  11-12.  Recitation,  M.  at  10:00; 
laboratory  periods,  T.,  Tu.  afternoons.  Omitted  1917-1918. 

This  is  a course  in  general  quantitative  analysis  which 
includes  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  determinations. 
Purification  of  salts  and  inogranic  preparations  are  also 
given  some  attention.] 

15-16.  Organic  Chemistry. — Four  hours,  two  lectures 
or  recitations  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Both  semesters.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2  or  3-4, 
and  11-12.  Recitations,  W.,  F.  at  10 :00 ; laboratory  periods, 
M.,  Tu.  1:00-3:00,  or  2:00-4:00. 

This  course  is  a study  of  the  relations  between  the 
different  classes  of  organic  compounds,  their  structural 
formulae,  preparation  and  properties.  The  laboratory 
work  coordinates  with  the  work  taken  in  the  class  room. 


-18.  Food  Chemistry. — Four  hours,  two  recitations 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Second 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2,  or  3-4,  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Recitations,  W.,  F.,  at  8:30;  laboratory  periods, 
Tu.,  Th.  7 :30-9  :30. 

This  is  a course  in  food  chemistry,  of  special  interest 
to  students  in  Home  Economics.  Sources,  preparations, 
composition,  and  values  of  foods  are  taken  up  in  their 
order. 


19-20.  Advanced  Analysis. — Two  to  four  hours.  Ad- 
vanced work  for  students  who  are  prepared.  Time,  work 
and  credits  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

21-22.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry. — (Listed  also  as 
Education  25-26.)  Two  hours,  both  semesters.  One  re- 
citation and  one  or  two  laboratory  periods  practice  teach- 
ing per  week.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had 
general  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis  and  who  have 
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had  or  are  pursuing  Education  -12  or  its  equivalent.  Reci- 
tation, M.  at  3 :00.  Other  hours  to  be  arranged. 

EDUCATION 

President  Rail  Professor  Kirn 

-10.  Psychology  of  Education.— Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  1.  M.,  W.,  P.  at  10 :00. 

This  course  studies  the  different  mental  processes  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed by  education  to  secure  the  maximum  possibilities 
of  the  pupil  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Habit  formation,  the  use  of  the  imagination,  the  training 
of  attention  and  memory,  the  transfer  of  training,  and 
the  cultivation  of  higher  mental  processes  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

11-.  History  of  Education. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  M,,  W.,  F.  at  10:00. 

This  course  includes  a brief  treatment  of  ancient  and 
medieval  education  and  a more  detailed  study  of  mod- 
ern education  from  the  Renaissance.  The  aim  throughout 
is  to  show  the  historical  antecedents  and  development 
of  present  day  educational  theories  and  practices.  A 
textbook  is  used,  with  considerable  parallel  and  source 
readings. 

[-12.  Principles  of  Teaching. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  Psychology.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10 :00. 

This  course  treats  in  a practical  way  of  the  problems 
of  teaching  with  special  application  to  high  schools. 
The  aims,  content,  and  methods  of  teaching  of  high 
school  subjects  as  well  as  broader  problems  of  manage- 
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ment  and  organization  will  be  considered.  Visits  to 
local  or  Chicago  high  schools  will  be  arranged.  Such 
books  as  Parker’s  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  School 
and  Thorndike’s  Principles  of  Teaching  will  be  used  as 
textbooks.  Omitted  1917-1918.  Course  10  may  be  sub- 
stituted.] 

13-.  Secondary  Education. — Two  hours,  first  semester, 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  Tu.,  Th.  at  10:00. 

A brief  history  of  secondary  education  followed  by  a 
study  of  the  aims,  organization,  and  conduct  of  the  high 
school.  Among  the  topics  considered  are  high-school  cur- 
ricula, the  junior  high  school,  vocational  courses  and 
guidance,  social  activities. 

-14.  School  Administration. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Tu.,  Th.  at  10 :00. 

A study  of  the  problems  of  supervision  and  admin- 
istration of  school  systems — county,  city,  state,  and  na- 
tional. Such  topics  as  the  following  are  investigated  and 
discussed : school  architecture  and  hygiene ; duties  of 
boards,  superintendents,  teachers ; reports,  surveys, 
measurements;  relation  of  state,  church,  and  home  to 
the  school ; physical,  vocational,  moral,  and  religious 
education. 

21-.  Genetic  Psychology  (same  as  Psychology  11.) 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Special  Method  Courses 

The  following  courses  are  offered  by  the  instructors 
in  the  various  Departments  indicated.  They  should 
only  be  taken  in  the  Senior,  or  in  exceptional  cases  in 
the  Junior  year,  and  should  be  preceded  by  full  work 
in  the  particular  subjects  and  a year  in  Psychology  and 
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Education.  They  will  usually  involve  directed  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching. 

23-.  The  Teaching  of  Biology  (same  as  Biology  13.) 
Two  or  three  hours,  first  semester. 

25-26.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  (same  as  Chemistry 
21-22.)  Two  hours,  both  semesters. 

-24.  The  Teaching  of  German  (same  as  German  20.) 
One  to  three  hours,  second  semester. 

27-.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (same  as  Math- 
ematics 13.)  Two  hours,  first  semester. 

-28.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  (same  as  Latin  14.)  Three 
hours,  second  semester. 

29-30.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training  (same  as 
Physical  Training  11-12.)  One  hour,  both  semesters. 

[31-.  The  Teaching  of  American  History  (same  as 
History  15.)  Three  hours,  first  semester.  Not  offered  in 
1917-1918.] 

ENGLISH 

Professor  White  Professor  Oliver 

1-2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Three  hours,  both 
semesters.  Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Four  sections: 
(a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  7:30;  (b)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8:30;  (c) 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8:30;  (d)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

This  course  consists  of  an  intensive  review  of  the 
principles  of  the  rhetoric  of  description,  exposition  and 
narration,  with  a study  of  illustrative  masterpieces  and 
abundant  practice  in  writing.  The  aim  is  to  train  the 
student  to  express  himself  accurately  and  to  help  him  to 
the  appreciation  of  good  literature. 
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lx.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Two  hours,  first  or 
second  semester.  For  all  students  deficient  in  English. 
May  not  be  counted  for  credit  toward  a degree.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
who  have  proved  deficient  in  English  in  the  opening  weeks 
of  the  first  semester  of  their  attendance  at  college. 

3-4.  Survey  of  English  Literature. — Three  hours, 
both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  English  1-2.  Required  of 
Sophomores.  Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  per  week. 
Lectures  for  class  as  a whole,  Tu.,  Th.  at  1 :00.  Recita- 
tion, three  sections:  (a)  M.  at  8:30;  (b)  M.  at  11:00;  (c) 
M.  at  1 :00. 

This  course  consists  of  a rapid  survey  of  English  lit- 
erature from  the  beginning  to  the  rise  of  Romanticism, 
followed  by  a critical  study  of  the  more  important  writ- 
ers of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  and  a brief  considera- 
tion of  recent  literature. 

11-.  Tennyson. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, English  3-4. ; Tu.,  Th.  at  2 :00. 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  the  profound 
changes  in  political,  scientific,  and  religious  thought  of 
the  Victorian  Age.  The  most  important  poems  of  Ten- 
nyson will  be  studied  and  the  attempt  made  to  show  in 
what  respects  and  to  what  extent  he  is  the  representative 
of  that  period. 

-12.  Browning. — Two  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, English  3-4;  Tu.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

In  this  course  the  minor  poems  of  Browning  will  be 
studied  together  with  one  or  two  of  his  dramas.  Em- 
. phasis  will  be  laid  on  the  poet’s  philosophy  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  structure  of  his  art. 
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13-.  Study  of  the  Novel. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  English  3-4 ; M.,  W.,  F.  at  10 :00. 

This  course  involves  a study  of  the  history  and  the 
technique  of  the  novel,  and  includes  the  reading  and 
analysis  of  representative  works  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present  time. 

-14.  The  Short  Story.— Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  English  3-4;  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00. 

In  this  course  a study  is  made  of  the  history  and 
principles  of  technique  of  the  short-story,  and  examples 
from  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Stevenson,  Kipling,  Maupaussant, 
and  Clifford  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  appre- 
ciation of  these  writers  and  practice  in  writing  the  short 
story. 

15-16.  Shakespeare  and  the  Drama, — Three  hours, 
both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  M.,  W.,  F.  at 
2 :00.  Alternates  with  Courses  13-14.  Given  in  1917-1918. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare in  sequence  and  includes  a brief  survey  of  pre- 
Shakespearean  drama.  An  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the 
gradual  development  of  the  poet’s  dramatic  art  through- 
out his  work.  Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  on 
the  origin  and  technique  of  the  drama.  Collateral  read- 
ing, written  reports. 

[17-18.  Modern  Contemporary  Drama. — Three  hours, 
both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  Courses  3-4.  Not  given  in 
1917-18. 

This  course  covers  the  dramatic  development  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  Modern  social,  satiric,  and  romantic 
dramas  receive  about  equal  attention.  The  prose  and 
poetic  plays  of  Ibsen,  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Shaw, 
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Rostand,  Galsworthy,  Jones,  Pinero,  the  Irish  dramatists, 
and  others,  are  the  chief  material  of  study.] 

Note. — For  a course  in  the  literary  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  which  may  be  counted  on  a major  in  English, 
see  Bible  3-4. 

FRENCH 
Professor  Bleck 

The  course  in  French  extends  through  four  years  and 
aims  to  give  the  student  such  practical  knowledge  as  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  its  literature  and  prepare  him 
for  broader  fields  of  study. 

I- 2.  First  Year  French. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11 :00. 

Fraser  and  Squair’s  French  Grammar.  Reading  of 
easy  narrative  prose.  Phonetic  pronunciation,  grammar, 
dictation,  conversation. 

3-4.  Second  Year  French. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

Advanced  Grammar.  An  introduction  to  French  lit- 
erature and  modern  writers.  A short  history  of  French 
Literature  with  collateral  reading. 

II- 12.  Third  Year  French. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. M.,  Tu.,  Th.  at  3:00.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2 
and  3-4,  or  the  equivalent. 

A study  of  French  fiction  and  drama. 

[13-14.  Fourth  Year  French. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. M.,  Tu.,  T.  at  3 :00.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2 
and  3-4  or  the  equivalent.  Alternates  with  11-12.  Not 
given  in  1917-18. 

A study  of  French  prose  not  fiction  and  French 
poetry.] 
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GEOLOGY 
Professor  Miller 

11-.  Physiography. — Three  hours,  first  semester,  Jun- 
ior year.  Recitations,  Tu.,  Th.  at  11 :00 ; laboratory,  W. 
1 :00-3 :00. 

This  course  includes  structural  geology.  U.  S.  Topo- 
graphical maps  are  made  the  basis  of  much  of  the  labor- 
atory work.  Short  field  trips  are  taken. 

-12.  Historical  Geology. — Three  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, Junior  year.  Recitation,  Tu.,  Th.  at  11 :00 ; labora- 
tory W.  1 :00-3  :00. 

The  evolution  of  the  earth  and  its  life  are  studied. 
Laboratory  work  includes  the  identification  of  a few  of 
the  more  important  rocks  and  minerals. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Finkbeiner  Professor  Bleck 

Professor  Domm 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  meet  the  wants  not 
only  of  such  students  as  are  of  German  parentage  and 
are  able  to  read  and  speak  the  language  when  they  enter, 
but  also  of  such  to  whom  the  German  is  a foreign  tongue. 

Courses  for  Students  without  speaking  knowledge  of 
German 

1-2.  Elementary  German. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. For  those  who  have  had  no  German.  Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
F.  at  11 :00. 

Pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  the  read- 
ing of  selections  in  prose  and  verse. 
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3-4.  Second  Year  German. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. Two  sections:  (a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10:00;  (b) 
M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1 :00.  Prerequisite,  Course  1-2,  or  two 
years  of  high-school  German.  (Students  who  present  two 
units  for  admission  and  are  able  to  understand  and  speak 
German  are  advised  to  take  courses  A3-4.) 

Modern  and  classical  prose  and  verse  are  read,  com- 
position and  grammar  reviewed,  writing  of  short  themes 
in  German.  Attention  of  the  student  is  constantly  called 
to  English  and  German  words  of  cognate  origin. 

5-.  Classical  Drama. — Four  hours,  first  semester. 
M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2 KM).  Given  in  1917-18. 

Introduction  to  the  drama  of  the  Classical  period. 
A drama  or  two  from  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  will 
be  read  and  discussed  with  biographical  readings. 

-6.  Modern  German  Dramatists. — Four  hours,  second 
semester.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00.  Given  in  1917-18. 

Selected  dramas  of  Grillparzer,  Kliest,  Hebbel  and 
Ludwig  with  supplementary  biographical  reading.  A 
rapid  reading  course. 

11-.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works. — Three  hours,  first 
semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had 
Courses  5-6  or  the  equivalent.  Tu.,  Th.  at  10:00  and  M. 
at  11:00.  Given  in  1917-18. 

The  Life  of  Goethe,  either  Bielchowsky  or  Heineman. 
Reading  of  Goetz,  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werther,  Eg- 
mont,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  Tasso,  and  Lyrics. 

-12.  Goethe's  Faust. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  7. 
Tu.,  Th.  at  10:00  and  M.  at  11:00.  Given  in  1917-18. 

The  Faust  legend  and  early  Faust  books  and  plays, 
and  reading  of  Parts  I and  II.  This  course  should  be 
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taken  as  a continuation  of  the  preceding  one,  which  is  a 
splendid  preparation  for  the  study  of  Faust. 

[13-.  Contemporary  German  Dramas. — Two  hours, 
second  semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Omitted  in 
1917-18. 

Representative  dramas  from  Hebbel,  Anzengruber, 
Sudermann,  Hauptmann  and  others  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed.] 

[-14.  Heine. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Omitted  in  1917-18. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  his  life,  poetry  and  prose. 
Reading  of  the  Reisebilder,  Buch  der  Lieder,  Harzreise, 
and  other  prose  writings.] 

-16.  The  German  Short  Story. — Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Tu.,  Th.  at  7 :30.  Given  in  1917-18. 

A study  of  the  technique  of  the  German  Novelle  and 
the  reading  of  representative  Short  Stories  with  special 
reference  to  Heyse,  Storm,  and  Keller. 

17-.  Historical  Survey  of  German. — Two  hours,  first 
semester.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Given  in  1917-18. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  historic  development  of 
the  language  with  special  reference  to  modern  German 
grammar. 

[-18.  Middle  High  German. — Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Omitted  in  1917-18. 

Introductory  Course.  Study  of  either  the  Niebelun- 
genlied,  Kundrun,  or  Der  arme  Heinrich.] 

-20.  The  Teaching  of  German. — One  to  three  hours, 
(dependent  on  amount  of  practice  teaching)  second  sem- 
ester. Open  to  Seniors.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Given 
in  1917-18. 
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Methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools, 
criticism  of  text  books,  visiting  classes  in  some  repre- 
sentative high  school.  Textbook,  Bagster-Collin’s  Ger- 
man in  Secondary  Schools,  assigned  reading  and  reports. 
Opportunities  will  be  given  for  a limited  amount  of  prac- 
tice teaching  under  direct  supervision. 

“A”  Courses 

For  Students  with  speaking  knowledge  of  German. 

Al-2.  German  Grammar. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. For  students  who  have  had  no  formal  study  of 
German.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of  the  es- 
sential facts  of  Grammar  and  to  teach  him  to  apply  these 
in  writing  and -speaking.  Short  themes  written  in  German 
are  required  every  two  weeks.  Text  Lyon’s  Handbuch 
der  deutschen  Sprache. 

A3-4.  Second  Year  German.^ — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. For  students  who  present  two  units  entrance 
German  and  have  a speaking  knowledge  of  German  or 
who  have  completed  A1-A2.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  3 :00. 

During  the  year  grammar  is  thoroughly  reviewed. 
Translation  into  German.  Composition  and  conversation 
based  on  Kron’s  German  Daily  Life.  The  reading  and 
reproduction  of  a number  of  Schiller’s  Ballads  and  Wil- 
helm Tell,  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  Conducted  in 
German. 

All-.  German  Rhetoric. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Given  in  1917-18.  Tu.,  Th.  at  7 :30. 

A correct  use  of  the  German  language  and  a knowledge 
of  its  higher  rhetorical  beauty  are  the  aims  of  this  course. 
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Constant  practice  in  the  various  kinds  of  composition  is 
required.  As  models  of  style,  classic  prose,  orations,  and 
choice  poetry  are  critically  read  in  class. 

A13-14.  History  of  German  Literature. — Three  hours, 
both  semesters.  Given  in  1917-18.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

A systematic  study  of  German  literature  from  the 
earliest  times  supplemented  by  the  study  of  versification 
and  of  the  different  kinds  of  poetry  and  prose.  Much 
of  the  choicest  lyric  poetry  and  such  masterpieces  as 
Niebelungenlied,  Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise,  Goethe’s 
Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  Schiller’s  Wallenstein,  and  a re- 
presentative work  from  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Ludwig, 
Sudermann  and  Hauptmann  are  read. 

GREEK 

Professor  Yoegelein 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  department  is  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy,  ease, 
and  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
literature.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the 
study  are  subordinate  to  these.  Pursuant  to  this  prin- 
ciple the  courses  offered  endeavor  to  teach  a practical 
knowledge  of  Greek  vocabulary  and  idiom  and  to  impart 
literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of  viva  voce  trans- 
lation and  interpretation. 

1-2.  Elementary  Greek. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
For  beginners.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7:30. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  some  standard  ele- 
mentary Greek  textbook  and  the  translation  of  about 
one  book  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 
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3-.  Xenophon. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 

requisite, Greek  1-2.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00. 

Books  II-IV  of  the  Anabasis  are  translated.  While 
primarily  a reading  course,  the  history  and  geography 
of  the  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand  are  not  neglected. 

-4.  Homer. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 

requisite, Greek  3.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00. 

Five  or  more  books  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  are  read. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  literary  features  of  the 
epic,  to  mythology,  to  the  Homeric  dialect,  and  to  the 
scansion  of  the  Homeric  verse. 

11-.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. — Four  hours,  first 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Greek  4.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

Selections  from  Books  YII  and  VIII  of  Herodotus  and 
Books  VI  and  VII  of  Thucydides  are  read.  These  pas- 
sages are  made  the  basis  of  a review  of  the  history  of 
Greece  during  the  Persian  wars  and  the  Peloponnesian 
war  respectively.  The  life,  methods,  and  style  of  the 
historians  are  compared. 

-12.  Plato. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequis- 
ite, Greek  11-.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8:30. 

The  reading  of  the  Apology  and  the  Crito,  supplemen- 
ted by  selections  from  Phaedo,  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia, 
and  Aristophanes’s  Clouds  in  order  to  gain  a complete 
picture  of  the  personality  of  Socrates. 

[13-.  Greek  Oratory. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Greek  4.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8:30.  Omitted  in 
1917-18. 

The  reading  and  detailed  study  of  Demosthenes’  On 
the  Crown.  The  work  will  center  upon  Demothenes  as 
statesman  and  as  orator  and  on  the  history  of  his  times. 
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Speeches  of  other  Attic  orators  will  also  be  read  and  in- 
terpreted.] 

[-14.  Greek  Tragedy. — Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Greek  13-.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8 :30.  Omitted 
in  1917-18. 

The  reading  of  selected  plays  of  Sophocles  or  Euri- 
pides. Special  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  on  the 
development  of  the  drama,  on  the  presentation  of  plays, 
on  the  Greek  theatre,  and  on  the  authors  and  their  works.] 

-10.  Greek  Literature. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  students  of  Sophomore  rank  or  above.  Hours  to 
be  arranged. 

No  reading  knowledge  of  the  Greek  required.  The 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  not  only  the  history  of 
the  rise,  growth,  and  decay  of  Greek  literature  but  also 
a knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  that  literature.  Ex- 
tensive reading  of  Greek  masterpieces  in  English  transla- 
tion will  be  required.  A textbook  on  the  history  of  Greek 
literature  will  be  the  basis  of  recitation.  Greek  mythology 
will  receive  due  study. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  courses : 

History  5-. — History  of  Greece.  See  under  Depart- 
ment of  History. 

Greek  New  Testament. — Given  in  the  Evangelical 
Theological  Seminary.  See  Seminary  Catalog. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Attig  Professor  Voegelein 

The  aims  of  this  department  are : (1)  to  present  a clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  “the  course  of  human  events’ ’ 
from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  present  time;  (2) 
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to  chart  the  main  features  in  the  pilgrimage  of  those 
western  peoples  from  whom  we  derive  our  own  civiliza- 
tion; (3)  upon  this  foundation,  to  construct  the  frame- 
work of  our  own  national  history;  (4)  to  awaken  the 
historical  imagination  of  the  student  and  to  develop  in 
him  a keen  sense  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  affairs  of 
human  life;  (5)  to  furnish  the  necessary  historical  back- 
ground for  the  profitable  study  of  literature  and  the 
social  sciences.  The  textbook  and  library  methods  are 
supplemented  by  the  lecture  method  with  such  use  of 
source  material  as  is  consistent  with  the  aims  stated 
above. 

All  students  wishing  to  secure  a major  in  history  are 
expected  to  signify  their  intention  to  the  head  of  the 
department  early  in  their  course,  at  latest  by  the  be- 
ginning of  their  Junior  year. 

1-.  Mediaeval  History  of  Europe. — Three  hours,  first 
semester.  Open  to  Freshmen  or  Sophomores.  M.,  W.,  F. 
at  8:30. 

An  introductory  course  tracing  the  evolution  of  Mod- 
ern Europe  out  of  the  migrating  Germanic  tribes  which 
overthrew  the  old  Roman  Empire.  This  course  shows  the 
development  of  the  institutions  of  Feudalism  and  the 
Church,  the  growth  of  Cities,  and  the  Rise  of  Universities. 
Extensive  reading  and  reference  work  is  required. 

-2.  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe. — Three  hours, 
second  semester.  Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores, 
especially  designed  for  those  who  have  not  had  Modern 
History  in  High  School.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

Traces  the  development  of  European  civilization  since 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Extensive  reading 
and  reference  work  in  the  library  is  required.  Students 
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are  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  to  refer  to  source  mat- 
erials in  their  outside  reading. 

5-.  History  of  Greece. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Open  to  students  of  college  grade.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  3 :00. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  a 
more  adequate  understanding  of  the  place  of  Greece  in 
the  world’s  history.  The  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
economic,  literary,  social,  and  political  development  of 
the  Greeks  rather  than  upon  the  military  details  of  their 
history.  Ability  to  read  Greek  is  not  required. 

3-.  Foundations  of  American  Nationality,  1492-1830. 
— Three  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2, 
or  a year  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  in  High 
School.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  1 :00. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  social  and 
economic  phases  of  our  early  history.  Immigration  and 
labor  problems  in  the  colonies,  the  development  of  a 
definite  policy  regarding  public  lands,  the  establishment 
of  our  national  government  on  a sound  financial  basis, 
sectional  and  religious  differences,  and  the  origin  of  the 
factory  system  are  some  of  the  problems  considered. 

-4.  The  Development  of  the  American  Nation,  1830- 
1915. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Cour- 
ses 1-2.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  1 :00. 

This  course  is  intended  to  show  the  social  forces  and 
elements  underlying  the  sectional  differences  of  the  past 
and  the  social  problems  of  the  present;  to  trace  the 
growth  and  organization  of  industry  and  finance  during 
the  period  of  our  wonderful  material  development;  and 
to  afford  a basis  for  the  scientific  study  of  practical  so- 
cial and  economic  problems. 
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11-.  History  of  the  Reformation,  1517-1648. — Three 
hours,  first  semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Pre- 
requisite, Courses  1-2.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2:00.  Alternate 

years.  Offered  in  1917-18. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  ai;e  interested  in  Church  History.  Traces 
the  Reformation  under  Luther  and  Calvin,  examining  into 
the  causes  of  the  movement  and  noting  the  political  re- 
sults down  through  the  period  of  the  religious  wars. 

-12.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era,  1789- 

1815. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Open  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors.  Course  2 is  a prerequisite.  M.,  W.,  F.  at 
2:00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in  1917-18. 

This  course  traces  minutely  the  events  of  the  momen- 
tous struggle  on  the  continent  from  which  we  trace  the 
beginnings  of  modern  European  governments.  Exten- 
sive research  is  required.  Class  room  work  is  largely 
supplemented  by  lectures. 

[13-.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1859-1867. — Three 
hours,  first  semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  M., 
W.,  F.  at  7 :30.  Omitted  in  1917-18. 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  constitutional  and 
diplomatic  problems  arising  during  the  greatest  civil 
strife  of  our  history.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
constitutional  bases  of  secession,  emancipation,  and  re- 
construction, and  on  the  services  of  Seward  and  Adams.] 

[15-.  The  Teaching  of  American  History. — Three  hours, 
first  semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Applicants 
for  this  course  should  have  had  Education  12  or  its  equiv- 
alent. M.,  W.,  F.  at  2:00.  Omitted  in  1917-18.  (Same 
as  Educ.  31.) 
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Designed  for  such  as  expect  to  teach  history  in  our 
high  schools.  This  course  takes  up  the  problem  of  meth- 
ods in  high  school  courses  in  history  and  aims  to  give  a 
clear  conception  of  the  important  developments  in  such 
courses  through  a series  of  carefully  prepared  outlines. 
Every  member  of  the  class  is  expected  to  prepare  a work- 
ing bibliography  of  American  History  for  high-school 
teaching,  and  to  form  definite  ideals  of  a working  library.] 

[-16.  Political  and  Social  History  of  Europe  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Prerequisite,  Course  2.  M.. 
W.,  F.  at  2:00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  in  1917-18. 

Traces  the  development  of  the  democratic  idea  of 
government  through  the  Revolutions  of  1820,  1830,  and 
1848,  shows  the  origin  of  modern  industrial  and  social 
problems,  and  presents  the  facts  fundamental  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  present-day  international  problems.] 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Hoefman  Mrs.  Williamson 

1-2.  Drafting  and  Sewing. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters, Freshman  year.  Recitation  and  laboratory,  Tu., 
W.,  Th.  10  :00-12 :00. 

Drafting  patterns,  use  of  ready-made  patterns,  mak- 
ing of  the  following  garments : sewing  apron,  sewing  bag, 
set  of  undergarments,  kimona,  cooking  apron,  waist,  and 
two  dresses. 

3-4.  Cookery. — Four  hours,  both  semesters,  Sopho- 
more year.  Prerequisite,  Chem.  1-2.  Recitation,  W.,  F. 
at  8 :30 ; laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  7 :30-9  :30. 
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Composition  of  foods  and  its  relation  to  cooking. 
Changes  effected  by  heat,  cold  and  fermentation.  Prin- 
ciples of  selection,  preparation  and  care.  Serving,  Man- 
ufacture. Uses  in  the  body. 

-6.  Textiles. — Four  hours,  second  semester,  Sopho- 
more year.  Recitations,  Tu.,  Th.  at  3:00;  laboratory,  M., 
W.  3 :00-5 :00. 

Microscopic  and  chemical  analysis  of  textile  fibres. 
Study  of  processes  in  preparation,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
finishing.  Evolution  of  textiles  illustrated  by  various 
types  of  handwork,  i.  e.  baskets,  simple  lace,  weaving,  etc. 

11-12.  Dressmaking  and  Millinery. — Three  hours, 
both  semesters,  Junior  Year.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2. 
Recitation  and  laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  10:00-12:00. 

Buckram  and  wire  frames  are  made,  covered,  and 
trimmed.  Flowers,  bows,  pleating,  and  other  millinery 
ornaments  made.  Silk  petticoat,  wool  or  silk  dress  on  a 
lining,  tailored  tub  suit  and  waist. 

13-.  Dietetics. — Three  hours,  first  semester,  Senior  year. 
Prerequisite,  courses  3-4.  Recitation,  Tu.  at  2:00;  labor- 
atory, M.,  W.  1:00-3  M* 

Standard  dietaries,  dietary  standards,  calorific  require- 
ments, suitability  of  foods  to  various  ages  and  occupa- 
tions. Planning  menus  of  minimum  cost  and  maximum 
food  value. 

-14.  Invalid  Cookery  and  Home  Nursing. — Three 

hours,  second  semester,  Senior  year.  Recitation,  Tu.,  Th. 
at  2:00;  laboratory,  M.,  W.  1:00-3:00. 

Special  diet  for  the  sick.  Diet  for  specified  diseases. 
Personal  care  of  the  invalid.  Uses  of  disinfectants  and 
antiseptics.  Making  of  bandages  and  poultices. 
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9-.  House  Construction  and  Sanitation. — Three  hours, 
first  semester,  Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

Structure  of  the  house,  problems  of  heating,  lighting, 
ventilating  and  plumbing.  House  planning  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  location  and  use. 

-10.  Household  Management.— Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

Evolution  of  the  family.  Division  of  the  income,  per- 
sonal, and  family  budgets.  Care  of  the  house  and  family, 
problems  of  domestic  service.  Use  of  household  machin- 
ery. 

17-.  Teaching  of  Home  Economics, — Three  hours,  first 
semester,  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  one  year  in  Psych- 
ology and  Education.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Value  of  trade,  vocational,  prevocational,  and  other 
special  courses.  Methods  and  courses  suitable  for  each. 
Equipment.  Lesson  plans  and  demonstrations. 

Design 

I- 2.  Interior  Decoration. — One  hour,  both  semesters, 
Freshman  year.  One  two-hour  laboratory  period,  F. 
10:00-12:00.  (For  description  see  under  School  of  Art.) 

II- 12.  Costume  Design — One  hour,  both  semesters, 
Junior  year.  One  two-hour  laboratory  period,  Th.  1 :Q0- 
3:00.  (For  description  see  School  of  Art.) 

LATIN 

Professor  Smith  Professor  

The  chief  aim  in  this  department  is  to  make  the  stud- 
ent acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  Latin  literature. 
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The  cultural  value  of  the  authors  read  and  the  needs 
of  prospective  teachers  have  been  kept  in  mind  in  provid- 
ing the  following  courses.  Such  persons  are  earnestly 
advised  to  pursue  as  many  of  these  courses  as  possible. 

3-.  Cicero. — Five  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite, 
two  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Daily  at  10 :00. 

Selected  orations  are  translated.  A rapid  reading 
course  designed  to  complete  the  regular  third-year  Latin 
work  in  one  semester.  Daily  practice  in  reading  at 
sight.  May  be  counted  as  one  unit  toward  entrance 
deficiency. 

-4.  Vergil— Five  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Latin  3,  or  three  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Daily 
at  10 :00. 

Books  I- VI  of  the  Aeneid  are  read  rapidly.  Due  at- 
tention is  given  to  scansion  and  mythology.  Translation 
at  sight  is  continued.  May  be  counted  as  one  unit  toward 
entrance  deficiency. 

5-.  Livy. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite, 
four  entrance  units  in  Latin,  or  Courses  3-4.  M.,  Tu.,  W.. 
Th.  at  8 :30. 

Livy’s  Legendary  History,  and  Punic  War  are  read, 
with  special  attention  to  word  order  as  indicating  em- 
phasis and  meaning. 

-6.  Horace. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, four  entrance  units  in  Latin,  or  Courses  3-4. 
M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8:30. 

Selections  from  the  Odes  as  well  as  from  the  Epodes 
and  Satires  with  special  study  of  the  few  principal  met- 
ers, and  the  memorizing  of  select  passages. 
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11-.  Cicero  and  Terence. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Courses  5-6  or  their  equivalent.  M.,  W.,  F. 
at  1 :00.  Given  in  alternate  years. 

Reading  of  Cicero’s  De  Senectute  and  Letters,  and  of 
Terence’s  Adelphoe  or  other  plays. 

-12.  Tacitus. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Courses  5-6.  M.,  W.,  Th.  at  1:00.  Given  in 

alternate  years. 

A study  of  the  following  works  of  Tacitus  or  their 
equivalent,  Dialogus,  Agricola,  and  Germania. 

*13-.  Sallust  and  Cicero. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Courses  5-6.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  1 :00.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

Sallust’s  Cataline  with  a review  of  Cicero’s  orations 
against  Cataline,  and  other  of  his  writings. 

*-14.  The  Teaching  of  Latin. — Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  5-6  and  a course  in  Education. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  1:00.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

A study  of  the  problem  of  high-school  Latin,  its  aims, 
curriculum,  and  methods  of  presentation ; a review  of  the 
Latin  authors  usually  read  in  high  school,  and  of  begin- 
ning Latin,  grammar,  and  composition. 


* Either  11-12,  or  13-14  will  be  offered  in  1917-18. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 
Professor  Coultrap 

Mathematics 

la-.  Advanced  Algebra. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 
For  Freshmen  offering  one  unit  in  Algebra.  M.,  W.  at 
1:00. 
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Quadratic  equations,  theory  of  exponents,  ratio,  pro- 
portion, binomial  theorem,  progressions,  logarithms. 

lb-.  Solid  Geometry. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  For 
Freshman  offering  one  unit  in  Geometry.  Tu.,  Th.  at 
1:00. 

The  course  will  include  planes,  solids  with  plane 
surfaces,  and  solids  with  curved  surfaces,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  latter. 

2- 2.  College  Algebra. — Four  hours,  first  semester,- 
repeated  second  semester,  Freshman  year.  Three  sec- 
tions: (b)  first  semester,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00;  (a) 
second  semester,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10:00;  (c)  M.,  Tu., 
W.,  Th.  at  1 :00. 

This  course  will  include  complex  numbers,  variations, 
progressions,  maxima  and  minima,  quadratic  surds,  syn- 
thetic division,  binomial  theorem,  decomposition  of  frac- 
tions, etc.  Text — Wilczynski  and  Slaught. 

3- 3.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Four  hours, 
first  semester,  repeated  second  semester,  Freshman  year. 
Two  sections:  (a)  first  semester,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10:00; 
(b)  second  semester,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  mastery  of  principles 
and  essential  formulas  and  their  application  in  the  solu- 
tion of  various  classes  of  problems.  Text — Philip  and 
Fisher. 

5-6.  Analytical  Geometry. — Three  hours,  first  and 
second  semesters,  Sophomore  year.  Prerequisite,  Course 
3.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7:30. 

This  course  will  include  the  study  of  straight  lines, 
circles,  ellipses,  parabolas  and  hyperbolas,  higher  plane 
curves,  solid  analytics.  Text — Tanner  and  Allen. 
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11-.  Differential  Calculus. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Courses 
3 and  5.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

The  course  included  a thorough  study  of  the  basic 
principles  and  their  applications.  Text — Osborne. 

-12.  Integral  Calculus.— Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  11.  M., 
W,  F.  at  8 :30. 

The  general  principles  and  formulas  of  integration 
are  developed  and  applied  to  such  problems  as  the  recti- 
fication of  curves,  determination  of  areas,  volumes,  center 
of  gravity,  moment  of  inertia,  etc.  Text — Osborne. 

13-.  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — -Two  hours,  first  sem- 
ester. Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  four  of  the  previous 
courses,  and  a course  in  Education.  Tu.,  Th.  at  8 :30. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  to  teach 
mathematics  and  is  required  of  those  who  expect  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  as  teachers  of  second- 
ary mathematics.  Text — Schultze. 

-14.  Surveying. — Three  hours,  second  semester,  Sopho- 
more or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  3.  M.,  W., 

F.  at  2:00. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  leveling  and  land 
surveying.  At  least  half  of  the  work  will  be  practical 
field  work.  Text— Raymond  or  Hodgson. 

15-.  Differential  Equations. — Two  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisites,  Courses  11 
and  12.  Tu.,  Th.  at  7:30. 

This  course  is  intended  only  as  an  elementary  .treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  sufficient  however  to  give  the  student 
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a real  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  differential  equa- 
tions. Text — Murray  or  Cohen. 

[-16.  History  of  Mathematics. — Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisities,  Four  of  the 
previous  courses.  Tu.,  Th.  at  8:30.  Not  offered  in  1917- 
1918. 

We  believe  the  teacher  of  Mathematics  should  know 
something  of  its  development,  including  the  life  and  sur- 
roundings of  those  to  whom  its  development  is  mainly 
due.  Hence  this  course  is  planned  for  those  expecting  to 
teach.  Text — W.  W.  R.  Ball,  used  as  the  basis,  many  texts 
consulted.] 

Astronomy 

11-.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Four  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of 
College  Mathematics.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  and  theories  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  their  distances,  motions,  and  mutual 
relations;  their  forms,  dimensions,  and  compositions,  in 
short  such  a glimpse  into  the  world  above  us  as  will  help 
one  to  a just  conception  of  the  universe  and  man’s  rela- 
tion to  it.  Text — Young’s  Manual,  used  as  the  basis. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


Mr.  Osborne  Miss  Whiting 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  create' and  foster 
a condition  of  vigorous  health  among  both  men  and 
women  students  of  the  college,  to  remedy  common  phys- 
ical defects,  to  develop  endurance,  self-control,  presence 
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of  mind,  physical  judgment,  and  strength  of  will.  To 
this  end,  opportunities  for  systematic  physical  training 
are  provided  for  both  men  and  women  and  required  of  all 
students  in  their  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

The  courses  for  men  extend  only  through  the  winter 
months,  from  the  Thanksgiving  recess  to  May  first. 
For  this  work  a credit  of  one  semester  hour  per  year  is 
given,  two  such  credits  being  required  of  all  men  students 
for  graduation.  It  is  expected  that  students  during  the 
fall  and  spring  will  secure  exercise  through  outdoor  sports 
and  activities. 

The  work  for  women  extends  throughout  the  whole 
year  and  two  semester  hours  credit  for  each  of  the  first 
two  years  is  allowed,  making  a total  of  four  semester 
hours  required  for  graduation. 

Courses  for  Men 

1-2.  Elementary  Gymnastics. — Freshman  year.  Two 
hours  per  week,  one  hour  credit.  M.,  W.  at  3 :00. 

This  course  includes  calisthenic  drills  and  the  use  of 
light  dumb-bells,  clubs  and  wands,  designed  to  give  the 
foundation  for  a symmetrical  development.  There  is  in- 
cluded also  some  heavy  apparatus  work  with  particular 
attention  to  form  and  carriage ; no  attempt  is  made  to  go 
into  intricate  movements. 

3-4.  Advanced  Gymnastics. — Sophomore  year.  Two 
hours  per  week,  one  hour  credit.  M.,  W.  at  4:00. 

Drills  of  more  or  less  complex  nature  in  calisthenics, 
marching,  light  dumb-bells,  and  wands,  designed  to  com- 
plete an  all-round  symmetrical  development  and  to  train 
the  mind  and  body  to  act  in  unison.  There  is  given  also 
advanced  apparatus  work  including  some  of  the  com- 
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plicated  movements  demanding  skill,  co-ordination,  and 
muscular  strength. 

11-12.  Special  Course. — Hours  to  be  arranged. 

A course  of  special  work  without  credit  is  offered  to 
students  desiring  to  continue  their  gymnasium  work  after 
their  Sophomore  year.  This  work  is  of  more  advanced 
nature  and  is  only  open  to  those  who  are  able  to  pass  a 
practical  examination. 

Courses  for  Women 

I- 2.  First  Year  Gymnastics. — Two  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year,  one  hour  credit  each  semester.  Tu., 
Th.  at  3 :00. 

This  course  includes  outdoor  games  during  the  fall 
and  spring,  and  indoor  gymnastics  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  Indoor  gymnastics  include:  marching  tac- 
tics, use  of  light  hand  apparatus,  free  standing  exercises 
planned  to  correct  individual  defects,  and  folk  games  and 
plays.  Special  attention  is  given  to  poise,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  play  spirit  and  of  sportsmanship. 

3-4.  Second  Year  Gymnastics. — Two  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year,  one  hour  credit  each  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1-2.  Tu.,  Th.  at  4:00. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first 
year  but  is  more  advanced  in  character. 

II- 12.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training. — Two 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year,  one  hour  credit 
each  semester.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2  and  3-4.  (The 
same  as  Education  29-30.) 

This  class  is  designed  particularly  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  students  who  expect  to  teach  gymnastics  to  ele- 
mentary grades  or  to  specialize  in  Physical  Education, 
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and  includes  practice  teaching,  coaching,  and  work  as 
class  assistant. 

PHYSICS 
Professor  — — - 

3-4.  General  Physics. — Four  hours,  both  semesters, 
Sophomore  year.  Prerequisite,  M(ath.  3 (Trigonometry) 
and  preferably  a High  School  course  in  general  Physics. 
Recitation,  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30 ; laboratory,  Tu.  or  Th. 
1 :00-3  :00. 

In  the  first  semester  mechanics  and  heat  are  studied, 
and  in  the  second  semester  electricity,  sound  and  light. 
Class-room  work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demon- 
strations and  each  student  is  required  to  perform  fifty 
experiments.  Duff’s  Textbook  and  Ames  and  Bliss’s 
Laboratory  Manual  are  used. 

11-12.  Advanced  Physics. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters, Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Physics  3-4.  Hours  to 
be  arranged. 

An  advanced  laboratory  course  covering  mechanics, 
heat,  light  and  electricity,  adapted  for  students  who  wish 
to  take  up  engineering. 

5-.  Household  Physics. — Four  hours,  first  semester, 
Sophomore  year.  Recitation,  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00;  labor- 
atory hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  is  a descriptive  course  intended  for  students  of 
Household  Economics  who  have  had  no  previous  training 
in  Physics  or  who  have  had  little  mathematics. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Kirn 

Psychology 

3-.  General  Psychology. — Four  hours,  first  semester, 
Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Two  sections : (a)  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  F.  at  8:30;  (b)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10:00. 

An  elementary  course  in  the  structure  and  functions  of 
mental  life,  beginning  with  a study  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  is  based  upon  textbook  discussions  accompanied 
by  laboratory  work  to  familiarize  the  studerit  with  its 
methods  and  train  him  in  laboratory  observation  and  in- 
trospection. Seashore’s  Elementary  Experiments  in 
Psychology  is  used  to  give  direction  to  the  laboratory 
work. 

-4.  Psychology  of  Thinking  and  Logic. — Four  hours, 
second  semester,  Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  3.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

( This  course  is  based  upon  Dewey’s  How  to  Think, 
Pillsbury’s  Psychology  of  Seasoning,  Miller’s  Psychology 
of  Thinking,  and  Sellar’s  Logic.  It  aims  briefly  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  and  rules  of  the 
syllogism  and  the  laws  that  govern  the  investigator  as 
he  discovers,  analyzes,  and  solves  problems.  It  discusses 
the  value  of  the  hypothesis  as  a means  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth  and  considers  the  methods  for  the  invention 
and  proof  of  hypotheses. 

11-.  Genetic  Psychology. — Three  hours,  first  semester, 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequsite,  Psychology  3.  Of 
special  value  to  teachers  and  ministers.  (Also  listed  as 
Education  21.)  M.,  W.,  Th.  at  3:00. 
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The  course  aims  at  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  child  and  the  adolescent,  their  instincts  and  ideals, 
it  traces  the  development  of  the  child  out  if  its  original 
instincts  into  a rational  personality.  The  course  makes  a 
special  study  of  the  period  of  life  when  the  ideals  sud- 
denly enlarge  and  the  youth’s  beliefs  become  unsettled. 
It  studies  the  tendencies  asserting  themselves  in  the  un- 
folding of  adolescent  consciousness  and  the  best  methods 
of  directing  them  so  that  the  youth  may  be  established  in 
safe  principles  of  living. 

-12.  Abnormal  Psychology —Three  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, to  alternate  with  Philosophy  14.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  3.  M.,  W.,  Th.  at  3 :00.  Given  in  1917-18. 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  growing  literature  in 
psycho-analysis.  It  makes  a study  of  the  physical  and 
mental  conditions  of  such  phenomena  as  dreams,  som- 
nambulism, hypnotism,  and  the  dieffrent  forms  of  mental 
pathology.  It  suggests  to  the  student  methods  for  the 
investigation  and  interpretation  of  these  mysterious 
phenomena. 

Philosophy 

11-.  History  of  Philosophy. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3. 
Tu.,  Th.,  F.  at  11 :00. 

This  course  aims  to  enable  the  student  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  philosophical  terms  found  in  general  lit- 
erature and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  general-scope 
and  evolution  of  philosophical  thought  from  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  present  time. 

-12.  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies. — Three  hours, 
second  semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  3.  Tu.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00. 
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This  course  devotes  itself  to  the  study  of  the  meta- 
physical and  epistomological  positions  of  the  men  who  are 
at  present  prominent  in  the  philosophical  field.  The 
course  is  based  upon  the  writings  of  William  James, 
Rudolph  Eucken,  Henri  Bergson  and  Bertrand  Russell. 

15-.  Psychology  of  Religion. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  W., 

F.  at  7 :30. 

This  course  makes  a study  of  religious  phenomena 
and  experiences  in  order  to  find  the  psychological  roots 
from  which  they  spring.  It  aims  to  show  that  religion 
is  grounded  in  personal  life  and  that  the  shifting  of 
scientific  view-points  is  not  a menace  to  religious  faith. 

-16.  Philosophical  Problems  of  Religion. — Three  hours, 
second  semester,  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3. 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  7 :30. 

This  course  aims  to  point  out  the  consistency  of  a 
theistic  world-view  with  the  present  status  of  natural 
psychological  and  philosophical  thought  and  to  discover 
the  ground  for  personal  hopes. 

[-14.  Ethics, — Three  hours,  second  semester,  Junior  or 
Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  Tu.,  Th. 

at  3 :00.  Not  given  in  1917-18. 

The  subject  is  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
classical  ethical  theories  with  special  reference  to  the 
discovery  of  the  fundamental  principles  by  which  mod- 
ern ethical  problems  may  be  met  and  reasonably  solved. 
It  pre-supposes  that  ethical  practices  and  conventions 
need  to  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  social,  industrial  and  religious  life.] 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Professor  Oliver 

1-.  Elements  of  Public  Speaking. — One  hour,  first 
semester.  Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Four  sections,  (a) 
F.  at  7:30;  (b)  M.  at  8:30;  (c)  F.  at  8:30;  (d)  Tu.  at 
2:00. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  in  the  student  the 
ability  to  express  his  thought  effectively  before  others. 
The  work  consists  of  active  practice  before  the  class  with 
criticism  by  the  instructor. 

-2.  Argumentation. — One  hour,  second  semester.  Re- 
quired of  all  Freshmen.  Four  sections,  same  hours  as 
Course  1. 

Develops  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  presen- 
tation of  debates.  The  course  requires  sufficient  practice 
to  establish  the  principles  of  argumentation  and  to  make 
the  student  familiar  with  the  procedure  of  formal  debates. 

3-3.  Extempore  and  Formal  Oratory. — Two  hours, 
first  semester,  repeated  second  semester.  Elective  for 
students  who  have  had  Courses  1-2.  Two  sections,  (a) 
Tu.,  Th.  at  11:00;  (b)  Tu.,  Th.  at  1:00.  Sections  limited 
to  twenty  students. 

Intensive  study  of  the  finished  speech  with  delivery 
before  the  class  for  criticism.  Collateral  reading  of 
different  types  of  speeches. 

5-.  Debate.— Two  hours,  first  semester.  Elective  for 
students  who  have  had  Courses  1-2.  M.,  W.  at  1:00. 

Trains  the  student  in  the  habit  of  accurate  thinking. 
Application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation,  brief- 
making, evidence  and  refutation.  Active  debating  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  criticism  of  the  student’s  thought 
and  presentation. 
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11-.  Interpretation. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  Open 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

To  interpret  is  to  turn  the  printed  page  back  into  life 
that  the  listener  may  have  something  of  the  vision  which 
inspired  the  poet  when  he  wrote  the  lines.  An  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  literature  is  developed  in 
the  student  by  his  search  for  the  truth  as  regards  the 
thought  and  his  desire  to  embody  it.  The  work  will  be 
individual  and  intensive  with  some  attention  given  to 
representative  types. 

-12.  Seminar  in  Debate. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 
A squad  of  ten  men  will  be  chosen  to  work  upon  the  in- 
ter-collegiate question.  From  this  seminar  the  varsity 
debaters  will  be  selected. 

Private  Instruction. — Students  desiring  special  train- 
ing for  professional  purposes  will  be  accommodated  to  a 
limited  number  at  the  following  rates. 


Single  lesson,  one  half-hour One  Dollar 

Twelve  lessons Twelve  Dollars 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Professor  Bowman 

Political  Science 

3-.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — Four  hours,  first 
semester,  Sophomore  year.  Section  (a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F. 
at  7:30;  section  (b)  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

The  origin  and  evolution  of  the  state;  the  meaning 
of  sovereignty,  law  and  civil  liberty ; the  form  of  the 
state  and  government;  division  of  powers,  and  the  prov- 
ince and  function  of  government  in  general. 
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-4.  American  Government. — Four  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Sophomore  year.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science 
3 or  the  equivalent.  Section  (a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30; 
section  (b)  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

Young’s  The  New  American  Government  and  Its 
Work  is  the  guide,  supplemented  by  McLain’s  Cases  and 
readings  by  recognized  publicists.  It  is  the  study  of 
government  regulation  of  business,  social  legislation,  the 
larger  executive  and  judicial  powers,  and  the  new  con- 
ception of  the  state. 

[11-.  Comparative  Governments. — Two  hours,  first 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  their 
equivalent.  M.,  Th.  at  8 :30.  Omitted  in  1917-18. 

A comparative  study  of  the  constitutions,  form  and 
work  of  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  including 
present  political  parties,  and  the  administration  of  local 
governments.] 

[-12.  International  Relations. — Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Prerequisite,  Political  Science  1-2  or  their  equiv- 
alent. M.,  Th.  at  8:30.  Omitted  in  1917-1918. 

The  Principles  of  International  Law,  Scott’s  Cases, 
World  Politics;  International  Problems  and  Diplomacy; 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Policies.] 

13-.  Municipal  and  Local  Government, — Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  their 
equivalent.  M.,  W.  at  1:00. 

American  city  government,  city  charters,  city  politics, 
spoils,  machine  rule,  commission  government,  city  man- 
ager plan.  County,  township,  county-township,  borough 
and  village  governments.  Both  municipal  and  local  gov- 
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ernments  compared  with  those  of  similar  areas  in  England 
and  Germany. 

-14.  Political  Theory. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  their  equivalent.  M., 
W.  at  1 :00. 

The  rise  and  development  of  political  theory  in  the 
18th  Century  and  its  influence  upon  present  government 
and  present  political  theory. 

-6.  Canadian  Problems, — One  hour,  second  semester. 
Kecitation  hour  and  day  to  be  arranged.  Open  to  all 
students  of  the  College  but  specially  designed  for  Can- 
adian students.  Academy  students  may  enroll  but  do  not 
receive  credit.  Offered  only  if  a sufficient  number  apply. 

The  course  comprises  a study  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
mental system  including  current  questions  of  practical 
politics  such  as  the  Nationalist  and  Imperialist  move- 
ments, as  well  as  a study  of  the  industrial  and  banking 
systems. 

Economics 

11-.  Principles  of  Economics. — Four  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00. 

The  course  includes  a study  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  science;  organization  of  production  and  consump- 
tion ; meaning  of  value  and  exchange ; problems  of  distri- 
bution, and  a brief  consideration  of  public  finance. 

-12a.  Money  and  Banking. — Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Economics  11-  or  its 
equivalent.  W.,  F.  at  11 :00. 

The  evolution  and  function  of  money ; nature  of  credit 
transactions;  monetary  history  of  the  United  States; 
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banking;  Federal  Reserve  System;  banking  operations 
in  Canada,  England,  Germany,  and  France. 

.-12b.  Labor  or  Transportation. — Two  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Economics  11-  or  its 
equivalent.  Tu.,  Th.  at  11 :00. 

History  of  labor  movement ; methods  of  trade  unions ; 
wages;  profit  sharing;  labor  legislation;  Growth  of  rail- 
roads and  their  relation  to  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try; railroad  organization  and  management;  commerce 
commission;  control  and  ownership. 

Sociology 

11-.  Outline  of  Sociology— Three  hours,  first  semester, 
Senior  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8:30. 

A study  of  the  development  of  sociological  theory, 
origin  and  evolution  of  social  relations,  theories  of  social- 
ization, and  nature  and  laws  of  sociological  phenomena. 

12.  Social  Pathology. — Three  hours,  second  semester, 
Senior  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8:30.. 

A concrete  study  of  modern  social  phenomena  with 
special  attention  to  pathological  conditions  and  remedies. 
Also  statistical  methods,  social  survey  and  original  in- 
vestigation. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  main  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  students 
for  college.  The  work  is  definitely  organized  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a principal.  The  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  pursuit  of 
preparatory  study.  Persons  expecting  to  enter  college 
will  generally  save  time  by  attending  a good  preparatory 
school,  as  its  courses  are  generally  arranged  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  college  work,  and  young  men  and 
women  of  maturer  years  can  frequently  by  earnest  and 
faithful  application  complete  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission in  less  time  than  is  necessary  for  younger  pupils. 
The  close  connection  with  the  college  affords  peculiar 
advantages,  and  renders  the  transition  to  the  college 
less  abrupt  than  is  the  case  in  coming  from  a separate 
preparatory  school. 

The  preparatory  courses  offered  extend  through  four 
years,  and  cover  the  usual  requirements  for  admission 
prescribed  by  the  best  American  colleges.  The  success- 
ful completion  of  any  one  of  these  courses  admits  to  the 
corresponding  course  in  the  college  without  examination. 
The  Academy  is  a member  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  schools. 

No  student  in  the  Academy  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
more  than  four  regular  studies  unless  he  maintains  a 
grade  of  C or  above  in  all  subjects  taken. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Sixteen  units  of  credit  in  the  Academy,  part  of  which 
may  be  made  up  in  equivalents  from  other  schools,  regu- 
larly entitles  a student  to  the  certificate  of  graduation. 
In  no  case  will  a certificate  be  issued  to  any  student  hold- 
ing less  than  fifteen  units.  By  a unit  of  credit  is  meant 
the  equivalent  of  one  subject  of  at  least  four  hours  reci- 
tation per  week,  continuing  throughout  the  school  year. 

The  following  units  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates 
for  graduation: 


English  4 units 

Mathematics  2 units 

History 1 unit 

Science  1 unit 

Foreign  Language*  2 units 


The  remaining  units  may,  after  consultation  with  the 
Entrance  and  Classification  Committee,  be  made  up  from 
courses  selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student. 


* Both  units  should  be  in  the  same  language. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


I.  Preparatory  for  the  Bachelor 

II.  Preparatory  for  the  Bachelor 

of  Arts  Course 

of  Science  Course 

FIRST  YEAR 

FIRST  YEAR 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

Sem. 

Sem. 

Sem.  Sem. 

Latin,  Beginning  .... 

5 

5 

Latin  

5 

5 

Algebra  

5 

5 

Algebra  

5 

5 

Ancient  History 

4 

4 

Ancient  Hist 

4 

4 

English  I 

4 

4 

English  I 

4 

4 

Bible  

1 

1 

Bible  

1 

1 

SECOND  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

Caesar  

5 

5 

Caesar  

5 

5 

Plane  Geometry  ..... 

4 

4 

Plane  Geometry 

4 

4 

Rhetoric  

4 

4 

Zoology,  Botany 

4 

4 

Physiology  

4 

Rhetoric  

4 

4 

Physiography  

4 

Bible  

1 

1 

Bible  

1 

1 

THIRD  YEAR 

THIRD  YEAR 

Cicero  or  German ..... 

4 

4 

German  or  Latin ...... 

4 

4 

Physics  

4 

4 

Solid  Geometry 

4 

Solid  Geom 

4 

Algebra  II 

4 

Algebra  II 

4 

Physics  

4 

4 

American  Lit 

4 

4 

American  Literature. . 

4 

4 

Bible  

1 

1 

Bible  

1 

1 

FOURTH  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Latin  

4 

4 

German  or  Latin 

4 

4 

German  

4 

4 

Chemistry  

4 

4 

Modern  or  Amer.  Hist. 

4 

History 

4 

4 

English  Hist,  or  Civics 

4 

English  Literature  .... 

4 

4 

Ehglish  Lit 

4 

4 

Bible  

1 

1 

Bible  

1 

1 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS,  1917-1918  , 

7:35-8:30 

Room 

Ancient  History  M 35 

Botany  Gil 

Latin  5,  6 M 5 

Physiology  G 11 

8:35-9:30 

American  Literature  M If 

German  1,  2 ..M  5 

9:35-10:00 

Chapel  i 

10:05-11:00 

English  History G 1 

German  Al,  A2 M ft 

Modern  History G 1 

Rhetoric  M 12 

11:05-12:00 

Algebra  Mil 

Etuglish  Literature  M 12 

Geometry  G 16 

Mediaeval  History  G 1 

1:05-2:00 

Latin  1,  2 M 6 

Physics  G 16 

2:05-3:00 

Chemistry  * G 16 

English  1,  2 M 12 

German  3,  4 . ... M 35 

Latin  3,  4 M 6 

3:05-4:00 

Agriculture  G 16 

Physiography  G 16 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

HISTORY 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  the  study  of  human  events,  the  purpose  being  to 
emphasize  the  outlines  of  the  whole  historical  field  as  a 
preparation  for  greater  specialization.  The  general  view, 
rather  than  the  minute  investigation,  we  believe  to  be  the 
more  beneficial  to  the  beginner.  Thus  the  courses  begin 
with  the  study  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  civilizations, 
especially  those  which  have  left  their  impress  upon  West- 
ern Europe.  The  migration  of  the  Germanic  nations  is 
noted  with  the  attendant  development  of  Mediaeval  in- 
stitutions. Then  with  a brief  study  of  Modern  European 
states,  as  a background,  we  take  up  a more  detailed  study 
of  England  and  America,  the  nations  with  whose  history 
the  development  of  our  own  institutions  is  most  closely 
connected. 

1.  Ancient  History. — Pour  hours,  first  semester,  first 
year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

This  course  traces  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Oriental 
civilizations,  and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  up  to 
the  height  of  the  Roman  power  and  civilization. 

2.  Mediaeval  Europe. — Four  hours,  second  semester, 
first  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

Traces  the  decline  of  Roman  power,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Modern  European  states  on  the  ruins  of  fallen 
Rome  up  through  the  Renaissance  and  the  period  of  the 
Rise  of  Cities. 

3.  Europe  in  Modern  Times. — Four  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, fourth  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10:00. 
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Introductory  study  of  the  conditions  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  European  states  of  today.  It  covers  the  per- 
iods of  the  Reformation,  Absolute  Monarchy  and  Political 
Revolutions,  which  have  resulted  in  modern  representa- 
tive government. 

4.  History  of  England. — Four  hours,  second  semester, 
fourth  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10:00. 

Traces  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  Roman  Britain, 
the  rise  of  the  English  nation,  the  Norman  Conquest; 
the  development  of  the  English  Constitutional  state,  the 
colonial  expansion  of  England,  the  long  struggle  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty ; formation  of  the  British 
empire. 

[5-6.  American  History  and  Civics. — Four  hours, 
throughout  the  fourth  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10:00. 
Omitted  in  1917-18. 

May  be  elected  in  place  of  English  history  and  Modern 
history.  With  European  history  as  a background  this 
course  aims  to  give  a good  understanding  of  the  political 
forces  which  have  led  to  the  development  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  government  of  today.  Reading  of  sources 
and  leading  authorities  and  a study  of  bibliography  will 
be  emphasized.] 

ENGLISH 

The  study  of  literature  constitutes  an  important  part 
of  a liberal  education.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the 
companionship  of  great  and  noble  minds,  and  aims  to  give 
him  a clear  conception  of  the  beauty  and  force  of  the 
great  masterpieces  tha[;  give  dignity  to  language.  The 
appreciative  contact  with  the  noblest  works  of  the  best 
writers  cannot  fail  to  have  an  inspiring  and  refining  in- 
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fiuence  upon  the  thought  of  the  student,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  acquisition  of  a natural  and  effective  use  of 
language  in  speaking  and  writing. 

1-2.  First  Year  English. — Four  hours,  throughout  the 
year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2 :00. 

After  a thorough  study  of  Grammar,  this  course  sup- 
plies a long-felt  need,  in  preparing  the  way  for  Rhetoric. 
Its  aim  is  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  words,  phrases 
and  clauses  in  the  sentence  already  formed,  and  help  the 
student  shape  his  own  thought  into  vigorous,  well-knit 
idiomatic  English.  Its  plan  is  to  correlate  English  syntax 
with  that  of  other  languages  which  the  first  year  student 
is  beginning.  In  composition  the  work  is  analytic  and 
constructive,  thus  leading  to  a clearer  apprehension  of  the 
interdependence  of  syntax  and  composition.  Scott  and 
Denney’s  Elementary  English  Composition  is  used  as  text. 

3-4.  Elementary  Rhetoric. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  10  :00. 

This  course  embraces  a careful  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  punctuation  with  their  application ; in- 
struction in  the  choice  of  words,  the  elements  of  style, 
figures  of  speech,  structure  of  sentences  and  forming  of 
paragraphs.  The  work  is  made  as  practical  as  possible 
by  requiring  written  exercises  in  addition  to  the  study  of 
the  textbook,  the  aim  of  these  exercises  being  to  empha- 
size the  points  presented  in  the  text.  This  course  is  intro- 
ductory to  Freshman  Rhetoric.  Scott  and  Denney’s  Com- 
position and  Literature  is  used  as  text  book. 

5-6.  American  Literature. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  year.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8:30. 

This  course  takes  up  the  history  of  American  liter- 
ature, the  product  of  a part  of  the  English  people  under 
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new  geographical  and  political  conditions.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  the  student  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
both  English  and  American  political,  social  and  literary 
history.  He  must  know  what  the  environments  of  our 
literature  are;  and  what  are  the  relations  between  cause 
and  effect,  between  the  Saxon  mind  in  England  and  the 
Saxon  mind  in  America. 

In  connection  with  a text  book,  many  standard  pro- 
ductions, both  poetry  and  prose,  are  critically  analyzed 
in  class.  Besides  this,  the  student  is  required  to  pursue 
a course  of  reading  and  prepare  written  exercises,  such 
as  reproductions,  critiques  and  reviews  of  several  standard 
prose  works,  these  exercises  being  carefully  criticised  by 
the  teacher.  Long’s  text  book  is  used,  besides  a number 
of  classics  and  works  of  reference. 

7-8.  Elementary  English  Literature. — Four  hours 
throughout  the  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00. 

This  course  includes  a thorough  study  of  the  logical 
development  of  English  literature,  and  a brief  survey 
of  the  general  character  of  its  different  periods.  A 
text  book  serves  as  a guide  in  the  study,  but  this  is  sup- 
plemented by  copious  selections  from  English  master- 
pieces. In  the  study  of  these  masterpieces  the  student 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  style  of  different  authors. 
Besides  closely  and  critically  analyzing  a number  of  the 
standard  works,  collateral  reading  is  required  and  writ- 
ten exercises,  biographical  and  critical,  upon  these 
authors.  This  course  is  governed  by  “College  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English.”  Crawshaw’s — The  Making  of 
English  Literature  is  the  text  book  used. 
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GERMAN 

1-2.  Elementary  German. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  third  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8 :30. 

Pronunciation,  grammar,  composition  and  the  read- 
ing of  selections  in  prose  and  verse.  German  is  used  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  class-room.  Textbook:  Gronow’s 
Jung  Deutschland. 

3-4.  Elementary  German. — (Continued.)  Four  hours, 
throughout  the  fourth  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  2 :00. 

A mastery  of  the  grammatical  principles  underlying 
the  language  is  aimed  at  by  means  of  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  of  grammar  to  oral  and  written  com- 
position. Synonyms,  antonyms  and  etymologies  are  used 
in  the  building  up  of  vocabulary.  The  study  of  Realien 
is  made  a secondary  feature  of  this  year’s  work.  German 
is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  class-room.  Textbook: 
Gronow’s  Geschichte  und  Sage. 

LATIN 

1-2.  Essentials  of  Latin. — Five  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year.  Daily  at  1 :00. 

Effort  is  made  to  acquire  a good  working  vocabulary 
as  well  as  a knowledge  of  the  easier  constructions.  Text, 
Pearson. 

3-4.  Caesar. — Five  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year.  Daily  at  2:00. 

Selections  from  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  of  Caesar 
are  read  and  writing  of  Latin  based  upon  the  text,  equiv- 
alent to  one  hour  per  week  is  done.  The  student  is  ex- 
pected to  acquire  such  historical  and  geographical  in- 
formation as  is  suggested  by  the  text.  Written  exercises 
are  required  from  time  to  time.  Text,  Mather. 
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5-6.  Cicero. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30.  Alternates  with  Virgil. 
Offered  in  1917-18. 

Six  orations  of  Cicero  and  some  of  the  letters  are  read. 
Additional  writing  of  Latin  is  required.  Text,  Kelsey. 

[7-8.  Virgil. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  10:00.  Alternates  with  Cicero. 
Not  offered  in  1917-18. 

“Aeneid,”  the  first  six  books  entire,  or  substitution 
of  Ovid  for  the  fifth  book.  Attention  is  given  to  poetical 
translation,  as  well  as  the  reading  of  poetry.] 

MATHEMATICS 

Algebra  1-2. — Five  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year.  Daily  at  10:00. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  cover  the  subject  of  algebra 
to  Ratio.  Milne’s  text  is  used,  and  the  work  will  cover 
the  first  250  pages. 

[Algebra  3. — Four  hours  per  week,  first  semester.  Tu., 
W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3 :00.  Offered  in  1918-9  and  alternate  years.] 

Plane  Geometry  1-2. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout 
the  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11 :00. 

This  course  covers  the  first  five  books  of  Euclid.  A 
large  number  of  original  problems  are  solved  and  kept 
in  note  books. 

[Solid  Geometry  4. — Four  hours  per  week,  second 
semester.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3 :00.  Offered  in  1918-9  and 
alternate  years. 

This  course  covers  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books 
of  Euclid.  A large  number  of  original  problems  are 
solved  and  written  up.] 
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SCIENCE 

Physics. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
Recitations  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  at  1:00;  laboratory  Mon. 
3 :00-5 :00. 

This  course  aims  to  cover  the  elements  of  mechanics, 
heat,  sound,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  About 
fifty  experiments  are  performed  in  the  laboratory  and  sub- 
mitted for  careful  examination. 

Chemistry. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
Recitations  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00;  laboratory  Mon. 
1 :00-3  :00. 

This  course  takes  up  the  study  of  the  elements  and 
their  more  important  compounds,  the  use  of  symbols, 
formulas  and  equations.  Fifty  laboratory  experiments 
are  performed  and  carefully  written  up  for  examination 
by  the  teacher. 

[Zoology. — Four  hours  per  week,  first, semester.  Reci- 
tations W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30 ; laboratory  M.,  Tu.,  7 :30-8 :30. 
Offered  in  1918-9  and  alternate  years. 

This  course  gives  the  student  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  animal  life.  Specimens  illustrating  distinct  types 
are  used  in  class.] 

Physiology. — Four  hours  per  week,  first  semester.  Reci- 
tations W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30 ; laboratory  M.,  Tu.,  7 :30-8 :30. 
Offered  in  1917-8  and  alternate  years. 

In  this  course  we  study  the  structure,  functions,  and 
care  of  the  body.  The  recitation  is  supplemented  by  lec- 
ture work. 

Botany. — Four  hours  per  week,  second  semester.  Reci- 
tations W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30 ; laboratory  M.,  Tu.,  7 :30-8 :30. 
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This  course  aims  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  the 
scientific  study  of  plant  life.  Practical  work  in  analysis 
and  classification  of  plants  is  required. 

Physiography. — Four  hours  per  week,  first  semester. 
Recitations  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  3:00;  laboratory  or  field  study 
F.  3 :00-5 :00.  Offered  in  1917-8  and  alternate  years. 

This  course  takes  up  an  elementary  study  of  the 
earth ’s  surface,  and  the  changes  which  are  being  wrought 
in  it  by  nature  and  by  man. 

Agriculture. — Four  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 
Recitations  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  3 :00;  laboratory  or  field  study 
F.  3:00-5:00.  Offered  in  1917-8  and  alternate  years. 

This  course  takes  up  the  elements  of  soil  study,  crop 
raising,  and  stock  judging. 

BIBLE 

Provision  is  made  for  credit  in  Bible  study  done  in 
Sunday-school.  This  work  conforms  to  academic  stand- 
ards and  is  carried  on  by  teachers  who  conform  to  the 
recognized  standard  as  described  in  the  Colorado  Plan  of 
Bible  Study.  The  Courses  as  described  will  give  one-half 
unit  credit  and  are  required  of  all  students. 

[1-2.  New  Testament. — One  lesson  per  week  through- 
out the  year.  For  first  and  second  year  students.  Not 
offered  in  1917-18. 

A brief  introduction  to  New  Testament  literature  and 
history.  Textbook,  Goodspeed’s  Story  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.] 

3-4.  Hebrew  Prophets. — One  lesson  per  week  through- 
out the  year.  For  first  and  second  year  students.  Offered 
in  1917-18. 
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A study  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  prophets  of 
Israel.  Textbook,  Chamberlin’s  Hebrew  Prophets. 

[5-6.  Life  of  Christ. — One  lesson  per  week  throughout 
the  year.  For  third  and  fourth  year  students.  Not 
offered  in  1917-18. 

A study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus  Christy  Text- 
book, Burgess’s  Life  of  Christ.] 

7-8.  Early  Christianity. — One  lesson  per  week 
throughout  the  year.  For  third  and  fourth  year  students. 
Offered  in  1917-18. 

A study  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  church  and 
the  Apostolic  age.  Textbook,  Gilbert’s  Christianity  and 
the  Apostolic  Age. 

, PRIZES 

The  Elgin  Prize. — An  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  is 
offered  by  Mr.  William  Grote,  of  Elgin,  to  the  Oratorical 
Association  of  the  Academy  in  order  to  stimulate  efforts 
in  public  speaking  on  the  part  of  Academy  students.  Con- 
tests for  this  prize  are  held  annually  about  tl^e  middle  of 
the  second  semester.  In  recognition  of  the  residence  city 
of  the  donor,  this  prize  is  called  the  Elgin  Prize  in  Public 
Speaking.  In  1916  this  prize  was  awarded  to  S.  A.  Mahl- 
kuck  and  E.  E.  Koepp. 

The  Scholarship  Prize. — Each  year  the  College  presents 
a scholarship  to  the  member  of  the  Academy  graduating 
class  who  has  made  the  highest  average  in  his  -studies 
during  the  fourth  year.  This  prize  was  awarded  in  1916 
to  Frank,  Dahm. 

The  Broeker  and  Spiegler  Prize.— An  annual  prize  of 
fifteen  dollars  is  given  by  the  firm  of  Broeker  & Spiegler 
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of  Naperville,  to  the  member  of  the  Academy  graduating 
Class  who  has  made  the  next  to  the  highest  average  in  his 
studies  during  his  third  and  fourth  years.  In  1916  this 
prize  was  awarded  to  H.  M.  Shadle. 

Scheele  Prize. — In  order  to  encourage  debate,  Mr.  A. 
Scheele,  of  Elgin,  offers  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars 
to  the  winning  team  in  the  debate  between  the  Third  and 
Fourth  year  classes.  In  1916  this  debate  was  won  by 
members  of  the  Fourth  year  class  consisting  of  S.  M. 
Mahlkuck,  H.  M.  Shadle  and  E.  E.  Koepp. 

The  Alumni  Prize. — The  alumni  of  the  academy  offer 
a prize  each  year  for  the  best  work  done  in  declamation. 
In  1916,  this  prize  was  won  by  Gertrude  Hildreth. 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

A.  C.  GEGENHEIMER 
Principal 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  provide  for  a 
thorough  business  education.  The  regular  commercial 
studies  may  be  completed  in  one  year,  but  persons  defi- 
cient in  the  common  English  branches  will  require  two 
years.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a clear  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  accounts  and  all  commercial 
transactions.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  broad  and  liberal, 
thorough  and  complete,  and  embraces  all  the  principles 
and  the  varied  details  from  the  simple  idea  of  credit  to 
the  most  complex  and  intricate  transactions.  The  work 
is  so  practical  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  greatest  value 
to  every  student,  whatever  his  pursuit  in  life  may  be. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting. — The  School  of  Commerce 
also  offers  superior  advantages  for  the  study  of  Short- 
hand. The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  positions  as  stenographers,  reporters, 
and  secretaries.  This  is  a very  popular  course.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  system,  speed,  and  accuracy. 

Admission. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  commer- 
cial department  must  possess  a good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  business  world  of  today  requires  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  commercial  branches,  but  also  a thorough 
general  education.  Graduates  from  high  school  will, 
upon  presenting  their  diplomas,  be  admitted  without  ex- 
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amination.  Persons  not  having  completed  some  regular 
preparatory  course,  are  expected  to  pass  an  examination 
in  the  common  English  branches:  Reading  and  Spelling, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  United  States 
History.  Such  as  are  not  ready  for  the  business  course, 
will  be  advised  to  enter  the  Academy  of  the  College. 

Expenses. — Enrollment  fees  for  the  Commercial 
Course,  not  including  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  are  as 


follows : 

First  Term  $20.00 

Second  Term  20.00 

Third  Term  17.50 

Athletic  Fees: 

First  and  Third  Terms  each 1.50 

Winter  Term  2.00 

Diploma  Fee  2.00 

Tuition  for  single  studies  is  as  follows: 

Penmanship  only,  per  term $ 3.00 

Shorthand,  Fall  Term 8.00 

Shorthand,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms 7.00 

Typewriting,  (Beginning)  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring  Term 12.00 

Typewriting,  Subsequent  Terms,  each 8.00 

Bookkeeping,  each  term 6.00 

Commercial  Law,  Winter  Term 3.00 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


FALL  TERM 
Bookkeeping 
Commer.  Arithmetic 
Penmanship 
English 
Spelling 

Adding  Machine 


Commercial  Course 

WINTER  TERM 
Bookkeepiug 
Commercial  Law 
Penmanship 
English 
Salesmanship 
Spelling 


SPRING  TERM 
Bookkeeping 
Commer.  Geography 
Penmanship 
Quick  Figuring 
English 

Correspondence 
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Stenographic  Course 


FALL  TERM 


WINTER  TERM  SPRING  TERM 


Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Penmanship 

Spelling 

English 


Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Penmanship 

Spelling 

Salesmanship 

English 


Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Penmanship 

Dictation 

Correspondence 

English 


Extra  Studies. — Commercial  students  are  entitled  to 
one  extra  study  in  any  department  of  the  College  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Commercial  Course  without  extra  charge, 
except  in  Music  and  Art. 

Time  Required— A student  properly  prepared  can 
complete  either  the  Commercial  Course  or  the  Steno- 
graphic Course,  in  nine  months.  Students  may  begin 
the  Commercial  Course  either  in  the  Fall  or  Winter 
Term,  but  they  are  earnestly  advised  to  enter  in  the  Fall, 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  if  possible. 

Diplomas. — -Students  who  satisfactorily  complete 
either  the  Commercial  or  the  Stenographic  Course,  and 
pass  the  required  examinations,  receive  a diploma. 

Special  Students.— Students  who  find  it  impossible 
to  remain  long  enough  to  complete  a course,  or  those 
who  take  special  work  in  this  department,  will  be  given 
a statement  of  the  work  they  have  done. 


Bookkeeping.— This  study  embraces  the  theory  of  ac- 
counts by  Single  and  Double  Entry.  The  first  term  is 
devoted  to  elementary  work  during  which  the  student 
becomes  familiar  with  Day  Book  and  Journal  entries, 
opening  and  closing  the  Ledger,  making  Trial  Balances, 
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Financial  Statements,  and  the  various  forms  of  Inven- 
tories, Bills,  Discounts  and  Premiums.  The  second  term 
advanced  work  in  Bookkeeping  and  Banking  is  taken. 
A Special  Banking  Set  forms  a part  of  the  third  term’s 
work. 

The  student  is  required  to  work  in  books  and  forms 
as  used  in  Wholesaling,  Detailing,  Commission,  Shipping, 
Partnership  and  Manufacturing.  The  practical  work  of 
this  term  is  performed  in  connection  with  offices  fitted 
up  for  this  purpose. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — In  the  study  of  this  subject 
attention  is  especially  directed  to  Interest,  Bank  Discount, 
Trade  Discounts,  Stocks,  Bonds,  Insurance,  Partnership, 
and  Equation  of  Accounts.  It  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  thorough  knowledge  of  all  forms  of  arithmetic 
bearing  upon  commercial  transactions. 

Commercial  Law. — In  this  branch  careful  instruction 
is  given  in  the  following  subjects:  Contracts,  Negotiable 
Papers,  Agency,  Partnership,  Corporations,  Payments, 
Liens,  Interest  and  Usury,  Bailment,  Guaranty  and  Sure- 
ty, Real  Estate,  Conveyance,  etc.  A textbook  is  used, 
but  frequent  lectures  are  added  to  supplement  the  work. 

Commercial  Geography. — This  subject  is  taken  up 
during  the  spring  term,  and  aims  to  furnish  a general 
survey  of  the  development  of  industry  and  the  expansion 
of  commerce  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  The 
production  and  distribution  of  the  principal  articles 
which  enter  into  American  trade  are  studied  with  special 
care.  The  instruction  is  based  upon  a textbook,  but  sup- 
plemented by  class-room  discussion. 

Actual  Business  Practice. — This  is  one  of  the  special 
features  of  the  course.  Here  business  is  transacted  on 
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the  act/ual  business  plan  which  brings  into  practice  the 
theories  and  the  principles  daily  taught  in  the  class-room. 
The  Department  is  furnished  with  offices,  currency,  and 
all  the  appliances  necessary  to  acquaint  the  student  thor- 
oughly with  actual  business  operations. 

Penmanship. — Classes  in  penmanship  are  formed  every 
term.  Careful  and  systematic  instruction,  and  painstak 
ing  practice  enable  the  student  to  acquire  not  only  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  art,  but  also 
ability  in  rapid  and  graceful  execution.  The  entire  course 
is  most  thorough,  interesting  and  practical. 

Adding  Machine. — The  Adding  Machine  is  more  and 
more  coming  into  general  use  in  the  modern  business 
office,  and  the  young  man  or  woman  who  makes  applica- 
tion for  a position  will  find  it  a decided  advantage  to  be 
able  to  operate  such  a machine.  Our  students  learn  how 
to  add  columns  of  figures,  take  off  trial  balances,  list 
checks  and  drafts,  etc.  This  course  is  very  practical. 

Shorthand. — The  rules  and  principles  of  Shorthand 
can  usually  be  learned  in  one  term,  but  the  student  is 
required  to  review  the  textbook  again  and  again  until 
he  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  characters  and 
outlines  that  are  employed  in  Shorthand  writing.  This 
review  work  continues  throughout  the  course.  In  the 
Winter  Term  considerable  written  work  for  correction 
is  required,  and  dictation  is  given  to  the  class.  In  the 
Spring  Term  more  time  is  given  to  dictation,  and  to 
writing  for  speed  and  accuracy.  The  dictation  is  com- 
posed mostly  of  business  letters,  but  some  solid  matter 
and  Court  Reporting  are  given.  The  entire  course  is  in- 
teresting, thorough  and  practical. 
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Typewriting. — The  Touch  Method  of  Typewriting  is 
taught  which  enables  the  student  to  acquire  speed  and 
accuracy.  After  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the 
keyboard  easy  words  and  sentences  are  written,  and 
gradually  more  difficult  matter  is  given.  The  student  can 
devote  one,  two  or  three  terms  to  this  subject.  It  usually 
requires  three  terms  to  complete  the  course.  Each  stu- 
dent who  enrolls  for  Typewriting  is  entitled  to  two 
periods  of  one  hour  each,  daily,  for  practice.  The  course 
may  be  begun  in  the  Fall,  Winter  or  Spring  Term.  Per- 
sons who  own  their  own  machines,  or  who  wish  to  use  a 
typewriter,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  at  least 
one  term  of  Typewriting  in  order  to  learn  how  to  properly 
operate  a machine. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Music  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  College  and  is  under  the  same  government  and  dis- 
cipline. But  its  immediate  interests  and  specific  work 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Music.  The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  a good  musical  education  under 
the  auspices  of  a Christian  institution.  The  general  plan 

of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  best  American  ; 

' 

schools  of  music.  The  courses  of  study  are  thorough  and 
comprehensive,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  along  :j 
modern  lines.  The  aim  is  to  teach  music  not  only  as  an  j 
accomplishment,  but  also  as  an  aid  in  the  development  j 
of  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  in- 
timate  connection  of  the  school  with  other  departments  of 
the  college  presents  to  the  students  opportunities  of  pur-  ; 
suing  musical  and  literary  studies  at  the  same  time.  And 
such  a combination  is  strongly  recommended  from  an 
educational  point  of  view.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  train 
for  life,  to  use  the  art  of  music  as  a means  of  intellectual, 
aesthetic  and  moral  culture.  The  close  proximity  to  Chi- 
cago affords  excellent  opportunities  for  hearing  the 
world’s  greatest  artists  together  with  concerts  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  performances  by  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company,  and  the  Apollo  club.  < 
Instruction  is  offered  in  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin,  4 
Voice  Culture,  Band  Instruments,  Public  School  Music, 
and  Piano-forte  Normal  Course;  also  in  theoretical 
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courses,  including  Harmony,  Appreciation,  History  and 
Theory  of  Music,  Instrumentation  and  Transposition,  and 
Ear  Training.  The  work  in  each  branch  is  pursued  sys- 
tematically, but  the  time  required  for  its  completion 
will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  student.  In  all  depart- 
ments pupils  will  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  their  work 
may  justify. 

The  theoretical  courses  are  open  as  electives  to  col- 
lege students  who  have  reached  the  Sophomore  year 
and  possess  such  musical  ability  as  will  enable  them  to 
pursue  these  courses  with  profit.  Full  credit  will  be 
given  for  work  in  Harmony,  History  and  Theory  of  Mu- 
sic in  making  up  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor’s 
degree.  The  election  of  this  work  is,  however,  in  all 
cases  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Artist  Recital  Course. — A series  of  recitals  of 
good  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  given  each 
year  by  prominent  artists,  giving  the  students  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
great  composers. 

Student  Recitals. — Public  recitals  are  given  monthly, 
thus  giving  students  the  privilege  and  experience  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  public,  and  to  aid  the  student  in 
acquiring  self-control  and  losing  self-consciousness  and 
embarrassment. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  will  be  classified  as  regular  or  special,  but 
it  is  always  advisable  for  students  to  enroll  in  the  regular 
courses,  major  in  their  chosen  branch  and  minor  in  one 
or  more  of  the  accompanying  subjects. 
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In  order  to  enter  the  regular  courses  candidates  should 
present  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school  in 
accordance  with  requirements  given  on  pages  43  to  49 
and  should  also  have  completed  the  work  as  outlined  in 
the  Preparatory  courses  of  the  various  departments,  or 
demonstrate  upon  examination  that  they  possess  ability 
equal  thereto. 

Those  entering  the  Piano-forte  Normal  Course  should 
possess  in  addition  ability  to  read  at  sight  music  of  the 
third  grade,  and  sufficient  technic  to  play  scales  and 
arpeggios  correctly  and  in  good  tempo. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Diplomas  will  be  granted  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic 
year  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  of 
the  three-year  courses  outlined  below  with  a minimum 
of  144  credits  (a  credit  approximating  the  work  of  one 
college  hour  a week  per  term),  maintaining  a passing 
grade  of  70  per  cent,  and  who,  in  addition,  have  given  a 
graduating  recital  either  individually  or  jointly  with 
another  as  may  be  required  by  the  Director. 

Students  possessing  sufficient  pianistic  ability  may  be 
awarded  advanced  credits  and  enter  the  diploma  year, 
but  will  be  required  to  complete  the  48  credits  of  the 
diploma  year  by  carrying  a minor  or  a college  elective. 

Advanced  Certificates  will  be  granted  at  the  end  of 
each  scholastic  year  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  one  of  the  two-year  courses  in  Piano,  Voice, 
Organ,  Violin,  or  Band  Instruments  as  outlined  below, 
with  a minimum  of  96  credits  (a  credit  approximating 
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the  work  of  one  college  hour  per  term),  maintaining  a 
passing  grade  of  70  per  cent,  and  who  in  addition  have 
given  a recital  either  individually  or  in  part  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Director. 

Normal  Piano  Certificate  will  be  granted  to  students 
who  have  met  the  special  entrance  requirements,  and 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  one-year  Piano-forte 
Normal  Course  of  study  with  a minimum  of  48  credits 
(a  credit  approximating  the  work  of  one  college  hour  per 
term),  maintaining  a passing  grade  of  70  per  cent. 
Pupils  will  be  expected  to  appear  on  programs  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  year. 

Supervisor's  Certificate  (in  Public  School  Music) — 
will  be  granted  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  two-year  course  of  study  prescribed  for  this 
certificate  with  a minimum  of  96  credits  (a  credit  ap- 
proximating the  work  of  one  college  hour  per  term), 
maintaining  a passing  grade  of  70  per  cent. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  requirements  in  physical  training  are  the  same 
for  all  regular  students  in  Music  as  for  students  in  other 
departments  of  the  College. 

CREDITS 

The  amount  of  work  required  for  the  various  Diplomas 
and  Certificates  granted  for  the  completion  of  the  courses 
outlined  below  is  measured  in  terms  of  credits. 

A credit  in  college  j>r  theoretical  courses  is  defined 
as  one  class  lesson  per  week  for  one  term,  requiring  on 
an  average  two  hours  in  preparation,  or  the  equivalent 
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of  one  such  lesson  and  preparation.  In  the  case  of  private 
lessons,  the  number  of  credits  allowed  varies  with  the 
number  of  lessons  per  week  and  the  amount  of  practice 
required.  In  general,  for  each  private  lesson  on  an 
instrument  from  two  to  four  hours  daily  practice  is  re- 
quired and  from  three  to  four  credits  are  allowed.  For 
voice  the  practice  required  and  credits  will  usually  be 
somewhat  less. 

Regular  students  should  plan  to  secure  16  credits 
per  term  or  48  per  year,  they  should  not  vary  more  than 
two  credits  above  or  below  the  normal  amount  of  16 
credits  per  term. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES  AND  CREDITS  REQUIRED 
FOR  GRADUATION 


Piano. 

First  Year — I f-w-s 

Piano  

* Minor,  Voice  or  Violin, 
Organ  or  Band  Inst. 

Harmony  

Ear-training  (fall  term) 
Appreciation  (winter 

term)  

Normal  Course  (spring 

term)  

Ensemble  

•English  1-2 

*Public  Speaking  1-2 .. . 


Cl  -M 

S ^ 

J ft  o 


Credits,  16  per  term,  total 

48 

Second  Year — II  f-w-s 

Piano  

2 

24 

*Minor,  Voice  & Chorus 

or  Violin,  Organ  or 

Band  Inst 

1 

12 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

6 

History  of  Music 

2 

6 

*French  or  German. . . . 

4 

12 

Recital,  Required 

Credits,  16  per  term,  total 

48 

Third  Year — III  f-w-s 

Piano  

2 

24 

* Minor,  Voice  & Chorus 

or  Violin,  Organ  or 

Band  Inst 

1 

12 

Adv.  Harmony  and 

Counterpoint  

2 

6 

*French  or  German 

4 

12 

Recital  in  Major  Sub- 

ject   

6 

Credits,  16  per  term,  total 

48 

Voice 


Ul  yU  OQ 
rj  r-4  -+-> 

! & 3 

ro  n © 
© ® Ji 
^ ° 


2 

24 

First  Year — I f-w-s 
Voice  

2 

18 

Minor,  Piano  ......... 

1 

6 

1 

12 

Harmony  

2 

6 

2 

6 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

6 

1 

1 

English  1-2 

3 

9 

I 

Public  Speaking  1-2. . . 

1 

,3 

1 

Credits,  16  per  term,  total 

48 

Second  Year — II  f-w-s 

Voice  

2 

18 

Minor,  Piano  . 

1 

6 

History  of  Music 

2 

6 

French  or  German.... 

4 

12 

Sight-singing  and  Ear- 
training (fall  and 

winter  terms) 

1 

2 

Appreciation  (winter 

term)  

1 

1 

Choral  Work  

1 

3 

Recital,  Required 

Credits,  16  per  term,  total 

48 

Third  Year — III  f-w-s 
Voice  

2 

18 

Minor,  Piano  (fall  and 

winter  terms) 

1 

4 

French  or  German. . . . 

4 

12 

Advanced  Harmony. . . 

2 

6 

Choral  Work 

1 

3 

Recital,  Required 

5 

Credits,  16  per  term,  total 

48 

•Electives.  Note: — Four  hours  of  College  work  are  allowed 
free  of  charge  to  those  enrolled  in  the  regular  courses.  Classes 
continue  throughout  the  year  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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Violin 


First  Year — I f-w-s 

Violin  

*Minor,  Piano  

Harmony  

Eiar-training  (fall  and 

winter  terms) 

Appreciation  (winter 

term)  

Ensemble  

* English  1-2 

*Public  Speaking  1-2  . . . 


a-j 

: * 


CQ  M 9 


2 21 
1 12 
2 6 


1 2 

1 1 
1 3 
3 9 
1 3 


Credits,  16  per  term,  total 

48 

Second  Year — II  f-w-s 

Violin  

2 

24 

*Minor,  Piano  

1 

12 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

6 

History  of  Music 

2 

6 

*French  or  German 

4 

12 

Recital,  Required 

Credits,  16  per  term,  total 

48 

Third  Year — III  f-w-s 

Violin  

2 

24 

*Minor,  Piano 

1 

12 

Adv.  Harmony  and 

Counterpoint  

2 

6 

*French  or  German 

4 

12 

Recital  in  Major  Sub- 

ject  

6 

Credits,  16  per  term,  total 

48 

Pipe  Organ 


First  Year — I f-w-s 

Organ  

*Minor,  Piano 

Harmony  . 

Ear-training  (fall  and 

winter  terms) 

Appreciation  (winter 

term)  

Playing  in  Chapel .... 

* English  1-2 

*Public  Speaking  1-2... 

Credits,  16  per  term,  total 


2 

24 

1 

12 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

9 

1 

3 

48 

Second 

Organ 

*Minor, 

Theory 

History 

^French 


Year — II  f-w-s 

2 

24 

Piano 

1 

12 

of  Music 

2 

6 

r of  Music 

2 

6 

or  German .... 
, Required 

4 

12 

16  per  term,  total 

48 

Third  Year — HE  f-w-s 

Organ  

*Minor,  Piano  

Adv.  Harmony  and 

Counterpoint  

*Freneh  or  German. . . . 
Recital  in  Major  Sub- 
ject   

Credits,  16  per  term,  total 


2 24 
1 12 


6 

48 


*Electives.  Note: — Four  hours  of  College  work  are  allowed 
free  of  charge  to  those  enrolled  in  the  regular  courses.  Classes 
continue  throughout  the  year  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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Band  Instruments 

First  Year — I f-w-s 
Brass,  Reed  or  Flute . . . 

*Minor,  Piano  

Harmony  

Ear-training  (fall  and 

winter  terms) 

Solfeggio  (spring  term) 

* English.  1-2  

*Public  Speaking  1-2 ..  . 
Band  

Credits,  16  per  term,  total 


2 

24 

1 

12 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

9 

1 

3 

1 

3 

48 

Second  Year — II  f-w-s 
Brass,  Reed  or  Flute . . 

* Min  or,  Piano  

History  of  Music.... 
Appreciation  (winter 

term)  

Instrumentation  and 
Transposition  (win- 
ter and  spring 

terms)  

*French  or  German.  . . . 
Band  


2 24 
1 12 
2 6 

1 1 


1 

4 

1 


2 

12 

3 


Piano-forte  Normal  Course 


o £ .1= 


® 

hi  O 


One  Year — I f-w-s 

Piano  

Harmony  

Theory  of  Music  

History  of  Music 

Elar-tralining  (fall 

term)  

Appreciation  (winter 

term)  

Normal  Class  (spring 

term)  

Ensemble  


Credits,  16  per  term,  total 
Public  School  Music 
First  Year — I f-w-s 

Piano  

Voice  

Sight-singing  and  Bar- 
training (fall  and 

winter  terms) 

Solfeggio  (spring  term) 
Methods  of  Teaching. . 

Theory  of  Music 

English  1-2 

Public  Speaking  1-2 .. . 
Choral  Work 


2 24 
2 6 
2 6 
2 6 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 
1 3 


48 


1 12 
1 6 


1 2 
1 1 
2 6 
2 6 
3 9 
1 3 
1 3 


Credits,  16  per  term,  total 

48 

Third  Year — III  f-w-s 

Brass,  Reed  or  Flute . . 

2 

24 

* Minor,  Piano 

1 

12 

Adv.  Harmony  and 

Counterpoint  

2 

6 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

6 

*French  or  German .... 

4 

12 

Recital,  Required 

Credits,  16  per  term,  total 

48 

Credits,  16  per  term,  total 
Second  Year — II  f-w-s 

Voice  

Harmony  

Methods  of  Teaching. . 
History  of  Music.... 
Practise  Teaching  .... 
Psychology  1 (1st  sem- 
ester)   

Education  2 (2nd  sem- 
ester)   

Appreciation  (winter 

term)  

Choral  Work 


48 

1 12 
2 6 
2 6 
2 6 
1 3 

4.  12 

3 12 

1 12 
1 3 


Credits,  16  per  term,  total 


48 


*Electives.  Note: — Four  hours  of  College  work  are  allowed 
free  of  charge  to  those  enrolled  in  the  regular  courses.  Classes 
continue  throughout  the  year  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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PIANO  DEPARTMENT 

Courses 

Preparatory  Course. — Simple  exercises  for  finger  and 
wrist  development,  major  scales,  broken  chords  and  ar- 
peggios. Studies  selected  in  systematic  order  from 
standard  works. 

I  fws.  First  Year,  fall,  winter,  spring  terms,  two 
private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits  each  term. 

Selected  technics  from  Pischna  and  Leschetizky.  New 
England  Conservatory  Third  Grade  Book  containing 
major  and  minor  scales,  broken  chords  and  arpeggios. 
Czerny  and  Doring  Octave  Studies.  Etudes  from  Czerny, 
Burgmuller  Op.  105,  Krause  Op.  2,  Heller  Op.  45  and  46. 
Sonatas,  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Selections  from  the  best 
modern  composers  for  the  development  of  style,  expres- 
sion, and  memorizing. 

II  fws.  Second  Year,  fall,  winter,  spring  terms, 
two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits  each  term. 

Selected  technics  from  Tausig,  Hanon,  and  Philipp. 
Extended  scales  in  various  accents,  diminished  and  ' 
dominant  seventh  arpeggios.  Etudes  from  Czerny  Op. 
740,  Cramer  50  studies,  Czerny  299,  Loeschorn  Op.  45  and 
46,  Turner’s  Octave  School.  Selections  from  the  works 
of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and 
also  from  the  best  modern  composers.  Memorizing  con- 
tinued. 

III  fws.  Third  Year,  fall,  winter,  spring  terms,  two 
private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits  each  term. 

Advanced  technics  from  Rubinstein,  and  Liszt  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student.  Etudes  from 
Chopin  Op.  10  and  25,  Liszt  and  Rubinstein  concert 
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studies,  Kullak  Octave  Studies,  selections  and  concertos 
from  the  standard  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Chopin  and  Liszt,  and  also  from  the  best  modern  com- 
posers. Memorizing  continued. 

I s.  Normal  Class.  Spring  term,  Piano-forte  Normal 
Course,  one  lesson  per  week. 

Practical  talks  will  be  given  which  will  embody  the 
ideas  of  the  correct  positions  and  use  of  fingers,  hand, 
wrist  and  arm.  Modern  ideas  concerning  arm  weight  and 
its  application  to  the  touch.  Phrasing,  fingering,  veloc- 
ity, rhythm,  correct  use  of  the  pedal,  memorizing.  Old 
and  new  methods.  Graded  material  for  teaching  pur- 
poses. Development  of  the  piano.  Dynamic  shading, 
methods  of  practising,  interpretation  and  expression, 
both  poetic  and  dramatic  as  portrayed  in  the  works  of 
the  classic  and  romantic  periods.  Biographies  of  cele- 
brated pianists. 

I fws.  Ensemble  Class.  First  Year,  fall,  winter, 
spring  terms,  one  30-minute  period  per  week  in  groups 
of  two  or  four. 

Piano  Ensemble  students  are  first  drilled  in  duet  and 
quartet  playing.  To  students  who  are  backward  in 
reading  music  at  sight  this  practice  is  invaluable. 

Violin  Ensemble  consists  of  instruction  and  practice 
in  chamber  music,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc.  See  descrip- 
tion of  course  in  violin. 

VOICE  DEPAETMENT 

Courses 

Preparatory— Voice  building  begun,  simple  exercises 
and  elementary  instruction.  Intended  for  those  who  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  first  year. 
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I fws.  First  Year,  fall,  winter,  spring  terms,  two 
private  lessons  per  week,  6 credits  each  term. 

In  all  stages  of  voice  work  especial  attention  is  given 
to  breathing,  tone,  placing,  formation  of  vowels,  attack, 
intonation  and  tone  color.  Vocal  exercises,  designed 
by  the  teacher  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  individual  pupil, 
are  given  as  the  basis  of  the  technical  work.  These  arc 
supplemented  by  exercises  from  Vaccai,  Lamperti  and 
others.  Easy  songs  and  ballads  are  added  as  quickly  as 
the  work  of  the  individual  permits. 

II  fws.  Second  Year,  fall,  winter,  spring  terms, 
two  private  lessons  per  week,  6 credits  each  term. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a Teacher’s  Certificate  at  the 
end  of  this  year  the  student  must  be  able  to  play  any 
easy  accompaniment  at  sight.  The  technic  is  further 
developed,  and  the  repertoire  is  extended  over  good 
teaching  material;  also,  the  pupil  must  have  in  his  rep- 
ertoire, French  and  German  songs,  and  difficult  English 
songs. 

III  fws.  Third  Year,  fall,  winter,  spring  terms, 
two  private  lessons  per  week,  6 credits  each  term. 

For  a Diploma,  granted  at  the  completion  of  this  year’s 
work,  the  applicant  must  have  a knowledge  of  Oratorio 
form  and  must  know  some  of  the  best  known  Airs  from 
Oratorios.  He  must  also  have  studied  some  Operatic 
Arias,  in  addition  to  advanced  Lieder. 

Two  consecutive  years  of  a foreign  language  are 
recommended  to  voice  students. 
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VIOLIN  DEPARTMENT 

Courses 

Preparatory— Methods  by  Hermann,  Sevcik,  Schra- 
dieck,  Kelly,  or  David,  form  the  basis  of  work  in  the 
preparatory  grades.  Suitable  exercises  and  solos  fol- 
low, after  which  a study  of  the  positions  as  outlined  by 
Hermann,  David,  Sevcik,  and  others  is  taken  up.  Exer- 
cises by  Wohlfahrt,  Koehler,  and  others.  Solos.  Classes 
in  ensemble  playing  will  be  organized. 

I fws.  First  Year,  fall,  winter,  spring  terms,  two 
private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits  each  term. 

Scales,  Schradieck,  Sitt,  and  others.  Technical  exer- 
cises of  Schradieck,  Singer,  Sitt,  or  Sevcik.  Etudes  by 
Mazas,  and  Dont  preparatory  studies  tp  Kreutzer.  Solos. 
Ensemble  required. 

II  fws.  Second  Year,  fall,  winter,  spring  terms, 
two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits  each  term. 

Continuance  of  scales  and  technical  exercises  of 
Schradieck,  Sitt  and  others.  Etudes  by  Kreutzer.  Art 
of  Bowing  by  Casorti,  Kross,  and  others.  Easier  concer- 
tos by  Rode,  Viotti,  De  Beriot.  Concert  pieces.  En- 
semble recommended,  (Piano  required  in  addition  for 
certificate). 

III  fws.  Third  Year,  fall,  winter,  spring  terms,  two 
private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits  each  term. 

Material  adapted  to  individual  needs  of  the  pupil. 
Sonatas  of  Haendel,  Gade,  Grieg.  A concerto  memorized. 
Selection  to  be  made  from  Concertos  by  Mozart,  Spohr, 
Vieuxtemps,  Mendelssohn  and  others.  Ensemble — Trios 
and  quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  others. 
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PIPE  OBGrAN 

The  College  has  a fine  large  pipe  organ,  and  also  a 
beautiful  two  manual  reed-pipe  organ,  both  of  which 
are  available  for  study  and  practice  by  the  pupils  of  the 
School  of  Music.  The  pipe  organ  is  justly  considered  the 
grandest  of  all  musical  instruments,  capable  of  produc- 
ing effects  that  are  incomparable  for  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  tone.  The  opportunities  for  study  in  this  department 
are  unsurpassed  except  in  the  largest  cities. 

But,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  instru- 
ment, an  organ  course  should  not  be  begun  until  a good 
degree  of  piano  technic  has  been  acquired. 

Courses 

I fws.  First  Year,  fall,  winter,  spring  terms,  two 
private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits  each  term. 

The  work  begins  with  exercises  in  pedal  practice, 
hymn  playing  and  elementary  registration.  Thayer’s  and 
Dunham’s  Organ  Schools  together  with  Nilsson’s  Pedal 
Studies  furnish  the  material  for  the  first  year’s  study.  ' 

II  fws.  Second  Year,  fall,  winter,  spring  terms, 
two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits  each  term. 

The  second  year’s  work  continues  the  study  in  regis- 
tration. Buck’s  studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing  and  poly- 
phonic studies  and  pieces  by  Bach  and  others  indicate 
the  general  range  of  the  work  for  the  year. 

III  fws.  Third  Year,  fall,  winter,  spring  terms,  ; 
two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits  each  term. 

In  the  third  year  attention  is  especially  devoted  to 
the  study  of  solo  playing  and  work  intended  to  prepare 
for  positions  as  church  organists.  Mendelssohn’s  Organ 
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works,  Bach  Fugues,  and  compositions  by  Guilmant, 
Batiste,  Dubois  and  others  are  used  during  the  year. 

THEORETICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Courses 

I fws.  Harmony.  Fall,  winter,  spring  terms,  two 
class  lessons  per  week,  2 credits  each  term. 

Harmony  is  an  essential  part  of  a musical  education, 
and  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
structure  of  music.  No  person  aspiring  to  become  an 
intelligent  musician  can  afford  to  be  without  a knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  harmony  and  the  laws  of  musical 
form  and  structure.  Keys,  scales,  intervals,  triads, 
dominant  and  diminished  sevenths,  inversions,  piart 
writing,  harmonizing  melodies,  analysis,  original  work. 
Modulation,  key  board  harmony. 

Ill  fws.  Advanced  Harmony.  Fall,  winter,  spring 
terms,  two  class  lessons  per  week,  2 credits  each  term. 

Altered  chords,  augmented  chords,  suspensions,  organ 
point,  modulation,  original  work.  Single  and  double 
counterpoint  in  two,  three,  and  four  parts. 

I fws.  Ear-training,  Sight-singing  and  Solfeggio. 

Fall,  winter,  spring  terms.  First  year  for  all  courses  ex- 
cept Voice,  second  year  for  voice  students.  One  class  les- 
son per  week,  one  credit  each  term. 

Recognition  of  intervals,  study  of  rhythms,  writing 
simple  melodies  from  dictation.  Recognition  of  primary 
chords  and  their  inversions.  Ability  to  sing  or  recognize 
major  and  minor  scales  from  a given  keynote.  The  stu- 
dent learns  to  read  by  sound,  and  at  sight  vocally,  thus 
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training  the  ear  to  hear  correctly,  and  the  mind  to  think 
musically. 

I w.  Appreciation.  Winter  term,  one  class  lesson 
per  week,  one  credit. 

A course  on  musical  appreciation  and  construction  is 
offered  each  year,  consisting  of  lectures  on  the  develop- 
ment of  music  from  the  primitive  folk  song  to  the 
symphonies  of  Beethoven.  The  Edison  Talking  Machine 
and  Angelus  Player  are  used  to  illustrate  each  subject. 
Regular  students  are  required  to  take  this  course.  Any 
others  interested  may  enter. 

II  w.  s.  Instrumentation  and  Transposition.  Second 
year,  Band  instruments  course,  winter  and  spring  terms, 
one  lesson  per  week,  one  credit  each  term. 

Intended  for  those  in  the  second  year  of  the  course 
outlined  for  Band  Instruments  and  will  be  given  by  add- 
ing fifteen  minutes  to  a private  lesson  once  per  week. 

I fws.  Theory  of  Music.  Fall,  winter,  spring  terms, 
two  class  lessons  per  week,  2 credits  each  term. 

Theory  treats  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  musical 
knowledge  not  included  in  Harmony  and  History.  It  em- 
braces acoustics;  notation,  sound  perception,  the  tempered 
scale,  the  orchestra  and  its  instruments,  musical  rhythms, 
embellishments,  musical  forms,  and  musical  terms.  It 
is  a most  important  branch  of  study,  including  as  it  does, 
so  many  points  of  practical  value  to  the  student  and  will 
extend  through  one  year.  The  subject  is  taught  by  text- 
book and  lectures. 

Preparatory  Theory. — One  lesson  per  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Embodies  elementary  theory,  introducing  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  music.  Recommended  to  all  music 
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students  in  the  preparatory  courses  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

II  fws.  History  of  Music.  Fall,  winter,  spring 
terms,  two  class  lessons  per  week,  two  credits  each  term. 

This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  general  devel- 
opment of  music  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Early 
traces  of  Music  before  the  Christian  era,  early  Christian 
music,  Polyphonic  music  and  schools, . the  Reformation 
and  the  Renaissance;  development  of  dramatic  music; 
Italian,  German  and  French  opera ; the  Oratorio,  classical 
and  romantic  periods;  history  of  piano-forte,  organ,  vio- 
lin; biographies  of  the  great  masters;  works  of  the  com- 
posers and  arguments  of  the  great  operas.  Textbooks 
by  Mathews,  Baltzell  and  Dickinson  used  for  reference. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

In  public  schools  music  has  taken  a very  important 
place  and  there  is  a growing  demand  for  teachers  who 
are  equipped  and  capable  of  directing  community  music, 
as  well  as  the  work  in  the  grades  or  High  School. 

The  course  as  outlined  covers  two  full  years’  work  be- 
yond the  preparatory  course  and  is  designed  to  prepare 
teachers  for  this  work  in  such  a way  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  and  other  States.  The  outline  of  the 
course  is  shown  on  the  schedule  printed  on  page  133. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
Courses 

Cornet. — The  course  in  Cornet  and  Brass  Instruments 
develops  a correct  breath  control  as  used  by  all  best  ar- 
tists ; a scientifically  formed  embouchure,  good  attack  and 
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a round  full  tone.  At  first  the  pupil  is  asked  to  pay  con- 
siderable attention  to  tone  studies,  lip  drills  and  articula- 
tion exercises,  from  authors  selected  to  best  fit  the  pupil’s 
need.  Easy  solo  and  duet  pieces  are  introduced  from 
time  to  time. 

A study  of  scales,  awkward  skips  and  slurrings  is 
next  begun  leading  toward  velocity  studies,  examples  in 
phrasing,  double  and  triple  tonguing,  studies  in  transpo- 
sition, pieces  of  the  variation  type,  etc. 

Certificate  of  Efficiency  given  for  good  work  done  and 
at  least  one  public  appearance  in  recital.  Candidates  for 
this  certificate  are  expected  to  have  a fair  amount  of 
technical  skill,  control  of  both  the  staccato  and  legato 
tonguing,  and  be  able  to  play  in  all  major  and  minor 
keys.  Students  working  for  a certificate  will  be  ex- 
pected to  enroll  for  harmony. 

A teacher’s  certificate  can  be  obtained  by  completing 
the  two-years’  course  as  outlined  for  Band  Instruments. 
For  this  certificate  a slight  knowledge  of  piano  is  re- 
quired. Harmony,  Theory,  and  History  of  Music  are 
given  4 ‘ hour  for  hour”  credit  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  College. 

Flute  and  Reed  Instruments. — This  department  also 
offers  artistic  work  in  Flute,  Clarinet,  and  Saxaphone. 
In  general,  the  outline  for  cornet  and  brass  instruments 
equally  applies,  excepting  that  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ments cause  some  points  of  variance. 

The  College  Band. — This  organization  is  directed  by 
the  instructors  in  this  department  and  gives  two  con- 
certs during  the  year.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  rehearsals 
and  concerts  as  regular  members,  enjoying  all  privileges 
and  benefits  of  the  organization.  The  Band  holds  an 
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important  relation  to  college  life  by  arousing  school 
spirit,  playing  at  the  football,  basketball,  baseball  games, 
and  track  meets,  on  Booster  Day  and  at  other  events. 
In  addition,  Students  have  many  opportunities  for  solo 
work  in  the  various  literary  societies. 

Each  year  an  official  band  “N”  is  awarded  to  band 
members  who  have  shown  by  their  attendance,  interest 
and  enthusiasm  that  they  are  deserving  of  such  recog- 
nition. 

One  semester  hour  college  credit  a year,  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  is  allowed  for  work  in  the  Band,  and 
improvement  in  personal  performance  and  musical 
knowledge.  Besides  earning  a band  letter,  those  desiring 
credit  must  attend  a number  of  talks  on  “band  essen- 
tials” and  pass  a practical  test  held  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  musical  faculty. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  advised  to 
enter  at  the  opening  of  the  term. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  any  one  of 
the  regular  courses  in  music  will  depend  upon  the  stu- 
dent’s ability,  daily  practice  and  previous  work  in  music. 
The  outlines  indicate  the  time  required  in  most  cases. 

Students  not  wishing  to  complete  a regular  course 
may  select  such  branches  as  meet  their  requirements,  pro- 
vided they  are  prepared  to  pursue  them  profitably.  Such 
students  are,  however,  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  those  in  the  regular  courses. 

Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  Treasurer’s  office 
of  the  college.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence 
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from  lessons,  except  in  cases  of  protracted  sickness,  when 
the  loss  will  be  shared  equally  with  the  student. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  teach  music  while  pur- 
suing their  studies,  without  special  permission  from  the 
Faculty.  No  student  of  the  college  is  expected  to  take 
lessons  in  music  except  under  the  direction  of  the  teach- 
ers of  music. 

Student  musical  organizations,  such  as  Glee  Clubs, 
Quartets,  Orchestras,  and  Bands  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  college  Faculty.  No  organization  shall  be 
formed  without  the  consent  of  the  Faculty;  and  students 
deficient  in  their  class  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come members  of  such  organizations.  No  concerts  or 
public  entertainments  shall  be  planned  by  any  regular 
or  voluntary  organization  without  permission  of  the 
Faculty. 
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RATES  OF  TUITION 

Private  Lessons  (30  minutes  each)  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Pipe 
Organ  and  Band  Instruments 
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Two  lessons  per  week. 

$28.00 

15.00 

$22.00 

12.00 

$22.00 

12.00 

One  lesson  per  week 

Eight  weeks  or  less,  per  lesson 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

Class  Instruction  (55  minute  periods) 

Harmony  (2  periods  per  week)  I or  III. ....... 

$ 9.00 

3.00 

5.00 

$ 8.00 

3.00 

5.00 

$ 8.00 

3.00 

5.00 

Theory,  Preparatory,  (1  period  per  week) .... 
Theory  I (2  periods  per  week) 

History  of  Music  (2  periods  per  week) 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Ear-training,  Sight- singing,  Solfeggio  (1  period 
per  week)  

4.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Ensemble  Class  (Piano  or  Violin)  ( y2  period 
per  week)  

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Appreciation  of  Music  (one  period  per  week) . . 
Piano-forte  Normal  Course  (one  period  per 
week)  

7.00 

9.00 

Instrumentation  and  Transposition  (added  to 
private  lesson  once  per  week) 

3.00 

3.00 

One  College  or  Academy  subject  free  of  charge  to  all  music  stu- 
dents whose  term  bills  are  twenty  dollars  or  more. 

General  Fees 


Artists ' Concerts  Fee  (required  of  all  Music 

Students)  

Athletic  Fee  (admitting  to  all  contests) . . 

Diploma  Fee 

Certificate  Fee  


$ 1.00 

$ 

$ 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

2.00 

Rent  of  Pianos 


One  hour  a day 

Two  hours  a day 

Three  hours  a day 

Four  hours  a day  

$ 3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

$ 2.50 

3.50 

4.50 

5.50 

$ 2.50 

3.50 

4.50 

5.50 

Rent  of  Pipe  Organ 

One  hour  daily  

$14.00 

$11.00 

$11.00 

One-half  hour  daily 

7.00 

5.50 

5.50 

Rent  of  Ensemble  Music 

Violin  or  Piano  $ .50|$  .50|$  i50 


SCHOOL  OF  ART 

MRS.  HELEN  HAWLEY  WILLIAMSON 
Instructor 

The  School  of  Art  offers  regular  courses  in  Design 
and  Interior  Decoration  for  home  economic  students  and 
in  Public  School  Art  for  prospective  teachers  and  also 
private  lessons  in  the  various  departments  of  drawing, 
painting,  and  china  decorations. 

Courses 

1-2.  Interior  Decoration. — One  hour,  both  semesters. 

One  two-hour  laboratory  period,  F.  10:00-12:00.  For 
Freshman  Home  Economic  students. 

Elementary  principles  of  design,  such  as  rhythm, 
harmony  of  line  and  space,  harmony  of  color,  balance, 
and  unity.  Taught  by  means  of  problems  in  designing 
material  such  as  fabrics,  tiles,  rugs,  furniture,  and  in  the 
use  of  conventionalized  natural  forms,  all-over  patterns, 
and  border  designs. 

3-4.  Costume  Design. — One  hour,  both  semesters.  For 
Junior  Home  Economic  students.  One  two-hour  labora- 
tory period,  Th.  1 :00  to  3 :00. 

This  course  includes  some  advanced  work  in  interior 
decoration,  such  as  designs  for  fire  places,  windows,  doors, 
and  built-in  furniture.  It  includes  a short  review  of 
epochs  in  design  and  the  history  of  costumes.  Problems 
in  costume  designing,  gowns,  hats,  wraps,  and  children’s 
clothes. 
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5-6.  Normal  Course,  Public  School  Art. — One  hour, 
both  semesters,  for  Home  Economic  and  other  students 
wishing  preparation  to  teach  drawing.  One  two-hour 
laboratory  period,  F.  1:00  to  3:00. 

This  course  includes  drawing  and  painting,  using  all 
mediums  and  working  from  still  life  and  casts,  applied 
design,  perspective,  exercises  in  setting  up  studies  and 
methods  of  teaching. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS 

China  Decoration.— Instruction  in  design  and  color 
harmony  in  connection  with  the  technique  of  outline 
work.  Applying  flat  gold,  colors,  enamel,  lustres,  and 
transfer  outline.  Firing  done  without  charge. 

Drawing  and  Painting— Private  lessons  are  offered  in 
various  forms  of  drawing  and  painting,  both  in  oils  and 
water  colors. 

TUITION 


Class  Work 


Design,  Interior  Decoration,  per  semester  $7.50 

Costume  Design,  per  semester  7.50 

Normal  Course,  Public  School  Art,  per  semester 7.50 


PRIVATE:  LEISSONS 


Drawing  and  Painting 

One  lesson  a week  (3  hours)  if  paid  by  semester.  .$  .50  per  lesson 

One  lesson  a week  (1%  hours)  if  paid  by  semester  .35  per  lesson 

Single  lesson  (not  private)  (3  hours) 75  per  lesson 

Single  lesson  (not  private)  (1%  hours) 50  per  lesson 

One  private  lesson  a week  (1  hour) 1.00  per  lesson 

Single  private  lesson  (1  hour) 1.50  per  lesson 

China  Decoration 


One  lesson  a week  (3  hours)  for  ten  lessons. 
One  lesson  a week  (1%  hours)  for  ten  lessons 


$5.00 

3.50 


FIFTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 

Thursday,  June  8,  1916 

Commencement  Oration Prof.  Lynn  Harold  Hough,  D.  D. 

Professor  of  Historical  Theology 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  EVanston,  111. 


Degrees  Awarded 

IN  COLLEGE  OP  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


Bauernfeind,  Eva  

Beuscher,  William  

Bock,  Roy  A.  

Brose,  Frederica  M 

Brunner,  Arthur  J . 

Davis,  Fay  T 

Dengis,  John  B 

Fisher,  Emma  E 

Gamertsfelder,  P.  Gordon 

Henning,  Andrew  K 

Hermann,  Herman  G..... 
Hoffman,  Benjamin  A. . . 

Langenstein,  Alma  D 

Pautz,  William  C 

Reidt,  Charles  E 

Rippberger,  Helen  P 

Schaefle,  John  W 

Uchida,  Toru 

Witte,  Marwin  H 

Witte,  Wilbert  L 


Chicago,  111. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cedar  Falls,  la. 

. .. Chatfield,  0. 

Bonfield,  111. 

Flint,  Mich. 

Kitchener,  Ont. 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta 

Naperville,  HI. 

Naperville,  HI. 

Naperville,  111. 

Walnut,  111. 

Dakota,  111. 

Arnprior,  Ont. 

Clifford,  Ont. 

Elgin,  HI. 

Naperville,  HI. 

Tokyo,  Japan 

...Cottage  Grove,  Wis. 
..Cottage  Grove,  Wis. 
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Bachelor  of  Science 


Anton,  Edward  Ei 

D'reger,  Efoiil  E 

Geister,  Mary  M 

Johns,  Frances  E 

Kuhlman,  August  F. . . . 
O'berhelman,  Harry  A . . 

Oertli,  John  E 

Schmalzried,  Herman  L 

Schneller,  Edwin  J 

Senty,  Walter  B 

Smith,  Harold  A 


Waterloo,  la. 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Elgin,  111. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Hubbard,  la. 

Barnes,  Kans. 

. . .Ellendale,  N.  Dak. 

La  Gro,  Ind. 

. .Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 
. . . . Waumandee,  Wis. 
Des  Moines,  la. 


Honorary  LL.  D. 

Judge  John  S.  Goodwin Naperville,  111. 

GRADUATES 


Academy 

Brown,  Raymond  R 

Dahm,  Frank  H 

Ferk,  Oscar  W 

Giese,  George  W 

Grantman,  John  M 

Heidinger,  Andrew  W 

Hildreth,  Gertrude  

Huke,  Gertrude  

Koepp,  Ernest  E! 

Maechtle,  Wesley  

Mahlkuch,  Samuel  A 

Markus,  Ezra  J. 

Roehm,  Luella  B 

Roehm,  Reuben  A 

Schild,  Myrtle  A 

Schultz,  Luella  G 

Schwendemann,  Margaret  Clara 

Seppo,  John  0 


Lockport,  111. 

Waterville,  Kans. 

Adell,  Wis. 

Juda,  Wis. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

. . .Grosventre,  Alberta 

Naperville,  111. 

Plainfield,  111. 

Warren,  Pa. 

Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Pembroke,  Ont. 

Earlville,  111. 

Earlville,  111. 

Cresco,  la. 

Hampton,  la. 

Burnside,  la. 

Iron  River,  Wis. 
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Shadle,  Harrison  Morton Bellevue,  O. 

Vaughan,  Wlnnifred  Wauzeka,  Wis. 

Walker,  George  A Loveland,  Colo. 

Wirds,  Ernest  C ....Buckeye,  la. 

Worner,  Elroy  Great  Bend,  N.  Dak. 

Zimdars,  Benjamin  A Leopolis,  Wis. 

School  of  Music 

Diploma  Course 

Bechtel,  Ruth  E.,  Piano  Andrews,  Ind. 

Beyler,  S.  Maud,  Voice Nappanee,  Ind. 

Teachers  Certificate  Course 

Bernd,  Elda,  Piano New  Richmond,  Wis. 

Drummond,  Della,  Piano Lu  Verne,  la. 

Dreisbach,  Ruby,  Piano Circleville,  Ohio 

Etaike,  Norma  L.,  Piano  Regina,  Sask. 

Ebenbauer,  Margaretha  A.,  Piano Aurora,  111. 

Faist,  Velora,  Piano Hersey,  Mich. 

Hof,  Matie  R.,  Piano Lu  Verne,  la. 

Sieber,  Pansy  V.,  Piano Naperville,  HI. 

Sheets,  Goldine  E.,  Piano. Audubon,  la. 

Seder,  Beulah  M.,  Piano Preston,  Minn. 

Scheffner,  Lillian  A.,  Piano Freeport,  HI. 

Schwarzlose,  Esther,  Piano West  Salem,  111. 

Zehner,  Irma  Agnes,  Piano. South  Bend,  Ind. 

Bock,  Roy  A.,  Pipe  Organ Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Schwab,  Freda,  Pipe  Organ Naperville,  HI. 

Molter,  Lillian  F.,  Voice.... Freeport,  111. 

Vaupel,  Amanda  M.,  Voice Freeport,  HI. 

School  of  Commerce 

Barkei,  Joseph  A Naperville,  111. 

Bauer,  George  F Arlington,  Wis. 

Burn,  Theodosia  Naperville,  111. 
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DTendel,  Julian  J. 
Hedinger,  Ruth  . . 
Klein,  Violet  E. . 
Martin,  Daniel  E. , 
Miller,  Arthur  M. 
Moy,  Henry  B . . . . 
Paeth,  Sarah  A.  . 

Potter,  Eldo 

Sager,  Elsie  W 

Schaefer,  Ella  M. 
Welty,  Bertha  M 


Naperville,  111. 

....Naperville,  111. 
...Naperville,  111. 

Prussia,  Sask. 

...Nappanee,  Ind. 
. . . .Mondovi,  Wis. 
. . .Naperville,  111. 

Audubon,  la. 

.Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 
Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
...Nappanee,  Ind. 
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SENIORS  1 


Abraham,  Arthur  Chester 
Baumgartner,  Mabel  . . . 

Beyler,  Oscar  L 

Bohner,  Clarence  Arthur. 

Dahm,  Edward  H 

Deininger,  Roy 

Ellmer,  Arthur  C 

Eingelbart,  E1.  H. 

Ferch,  Henry  

Geier,  J.  Roy 

Hefty,  Thos.  C 

Johns,  Ethel 

Kastner,  William  G 

Kienholz,  A.  Ray 

Kluckhohn,  Fred  R 

Koehler,  Earl  L 

Kuntz,  Harry  E 

Lang,  Nelda  

McCauley,  Pearl . . 

Platz,  Mabel 

Ritzenthaler,  Olive 

Schaefer,  Emil  J 

Schwartz,  William  Adam 

Snuff,  Hazel 

Spitler,  H.  Carl 

Straw,  Walter 

Stuempfig,  George  R 

Tallady,  Burrell  D 

Thom,  Otto  R 

Williams,  Morgan 

Winter,  Sadye 


Olivia,  Minn. 

Sumner,  la. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

....Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

Waterville,  Kans. 

Ashland,  O. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

... Pipestone,  Minn. 

Rip  on,  Wis. 

Oftonville,  Minn. 

Valley  Falls,  Kans. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 

.Reddick,  111. 

. . . . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Akron,  O. 

Mendon,  Mich. 

Fostoria,  0. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Prairie  View,  111. 

Zurich,  Switzerland 

Chicago,  HI. 

. .Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

Marcellus,  Mich. 

Ray,  Ind. 

Westfield,  Wis. 

Conway,  Mich. 

Brodhead,  Wis. 

...  .New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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JUNIORS 

Arnet,  Selma . . . . 

Attig,  Lila 

Barth,  Roy  A 

Beanway,  Walter  A 

Becker,  C.  Harrison 

Bender,  Chas.  A 

Berger,  Mario  Nelson 

Burgert,  Chester  

Carbiener,  J ohn  

Cook,  Gladys  

Dengis,  W.  B 

Diekvoss,  Hubert  C 

Dreisbach,  Ruby  

Ehrhardt,  Milton  M 

Ei-ffineyer,  Clarence  E 

Faust,  Etmma  

Franckle,  Alice  El 

Geil,  Milton  G . 

Happe,  Alma 

Hartmann,  Helen  

Hoesch,  H.  C 

Josif,  George  D 

Juhnke,  Walter  B 

Kellermann,  I.  0 

Kietzmann,  Ben 

Kietzmann,  Leona 

Klein,  John  David 

Kline,  Walter  D 

Klopp,  Ward  K 

Knobloch,  Lyman 

Koepp,  Arthur  W 

Lipp,  Clara 

McCauley,  Carol 

Meyer,  Moody  W 

Mills,  Edgar  W 

Mitzlaff,  Olga  

Mundorf,  R.  M 

Nanninga,  Edna  Mae  


....  Houston,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Chicago,  111. 

Yates  Center,  Kans. 

Crediton,  Ont. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

, ...  .St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Freeport,  111. 

Hicksville,  0. 

Kitchener,  Ont. 

....Waukesha,  Wis. 

Circleville,  O. 

. . .Brownsville,  Wis. 

Abilene,  Kans. 

Hubbard,  la. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Alsf eldt,  Ont. 

.Chili,  Wis. 

. . . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Huntley,  Nebr. 

Canton,  O. 

Waseca,  Minn. 

Elkton,  Mich. 

Sandwich,  111. 

Sandwich,  111. 

Lucas,  Kans. 

Culver,  Ind. 

Dakota,  111. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

Mondovi,  Wis. 

Brandon,  Wis. 

Fostoria,  O. 

. . . .Dashwood,  Ont. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Marshall,  111. 

. . Warrensburg,  Mo. 
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Nuffer,  Paul  

Nuffer,  Eose  

Pfefferkorn,  Ethan  B. . 

Eoesler,  George  

Schauss,  Minna 

Schieb,  Stephen  E 

Schramm,  Eoy 

Schroedemeier,  Alvin  . 
Schubert,  Stanley  D. . , 

Schulz,  Kathryn 

Schwab,  Charles 

Stauffacher,  Magdalena 
Stauffacher,  Florena  . . 

Stegner,  Euth 

Talman,  Arthur 

Thede,  Harvey  

Wagner,  ^William  D . . . 
Waidelich,  Louis  A. . . . 

Walker,  A.  L 

Weide,  Juanita 

Wickman,  E.  K 

Wright,  Esther  Sarah 
Yeasting,  Calvin  M. . . , 


Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Elroy,  Wis. 

Waseca,  Minn. 

Toledo,  0. 

Toledo,  O. 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

. Waverly,  la. 

, . . . Shirmersville,  Pa  > 

Hampton,  la. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Calamine,  Wis. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

....Culbertson,  Nebr. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Winterset,  la. 

. .Yates  Center,  Kans. 

Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Malta,  HI. 

Gibsonburg,  0. 


SOPHOMOEES 


Bauer,  Lydia  

Boecker,  Theodore  F.  Jr 

Bran  die,  Gottlieb  L 

Brose,  Daniel  F 

Burke,  Donald  Vincent  . . 

Collins,  John  W 

Curdes,  George  D.  Jr. . . . 

Diefenbach,  Carl  M 

Dorau,  Herbert  B 

Dtew,  George  E 

Droegkamp,  Esther 

Druschel,  Clifford  O 

Erffmeyer,  Carl  B 


. . . Arlington,  Wis. 
....Naperville,  HI. 

Manilla,  la. 

Chatfield,  O. 

Pacific  Grove,  Cal. 
....Naperville,  111. 

Napoleon,  O. 

, ..Ebenezer,  N.  Y. 
. . . .Jefferson,  Wis. 

Portland,  Ore. 

....Appleton,  Wis. 
, . . . . Portland,  Ore. 
....  Abilene,  Kans. 
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Ester,  Dore  N 

Freehafer,  Sarah 

Gagstetter,  Harry  

Geyman,  Milton  J 

Giese,  Florence  M 

Givler,  Dean  S...-. 

Gransden,  Albert  

Hacklander,  Luella  A 

Hayes,  William  G 

Hedinger,  Lela  

Hein,  Edwin  G 

Hemmer,  Lawrence 

Hertel,  J.  Clark 

Hertel,  Harold  H 

Hildreth,  Gladys  Winifred 

Hill,  J.  Henry 

Himmel,  Byron  

Hof,  Arthur  A 

Kersten,  Ernest  W 

Kirn,  Cordelia  C 

Kitson,  Harry  

Lambrecht,  Paul  A . 

Laubenstein,  Lester  H. . . . 

Lenz,  Frank  A 

Lindley,  Gordon  K 

Lorenz,  Margaret  K 

Marty,  Maggie  A 

Meek,  Dorothy 

Meyer,  Fred  C 

Muehl,  Willard  

Mueller,  Reuben  H 

Muench,  Ellen  

Nansen,  J.  Alfred  

Oberlin,  Nelda  

Oelke,  Ruth  E! 

Oertli,  Roy  

Penner,  Esther  

Pfauhl,  Clara  L 

Platz,  Charles  R 


Naperville,  111. 

Dayton,  O. 

....Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Oswego,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

1 Sheridan,  111. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

, . . . Campbellsport,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Paynesville,  Minn. 

Somerville,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Culbertson,,  Nebr. 

Radcliffe,  la. 

Lu  Verne,  la. 

Ashton,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Audubon,  la. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Elmwood,  Nebr. 

....  Suttons  Bay,  Mich. 

Dayton,  0. 

Lu  Verne,  la. 

Holton,  Kans. 

Dashwood,  Ont. 

Seymour,  Wis. 

Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

...Lost  Springs,  Kans. 

Naperville,  HI. 

Blue  Eiarth,  Minn. 

.Marion,  N.  Dak. 

. . . Dlowner  ’s  Grove,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111 
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Platz,  Elnora  M 

Pod  ell,  E d 

Portz,  Elsie  F 

Powlen,  Marie  

Batz,  F.  Maud 

Schindler,  Olive  E. . . 
Schneider,  Wesley  . . 
Schneller,  Yelma 
Schultz,  Willard  E. . . 

Schwab,  Freda  L 

Schwartzlose,  F.  W. . 
Speicher,  Charles  O . . 
Speicher,  Myriam  . . . 
Spielberger,  A.  K.... 

Sprecher,  W.  L 

Stauffacher,  Mabel  . . . 
Stauffer,  Milton  E. . . 
Stauffer,  Wesley  A.., 
Steckelberg,  Lydia  M 
Steiner,  Susanna 
Stenger,  Grant  N . . . . 
Stenger,  Oliver  C . . . . 

Stiles,  H.  M 

Talbert,  E.  Eoland  . . 

Tholin,  Esther  . 

Thoren,  Irene  W 

Uebele,  Eunice  E 

Yieth,  Mildred  M.... 
Yoelker,  Edgar 
Wartman,  Martha  C.. 
Wieman,  Fairie  E. . . . 
Wilhelm,  Easton  . . . . 
Wittier,  Lawrence  H.  . 
Wruck,  Yernon  C . . 

Zehner,  Agnes  

Zehr,  Peter  C 


. . . .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

No.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Logansport,  Ind. 

Baden,  Out. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

..Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . .Paynesville,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

.....West  Salem,  111. 

Urbana,  Ind. 

Urbana,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Plain,  Wis. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Wells,  Minn. 

. . . .Brownsville,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

La  Gro,  Ind. 

.Downer's  Grove,  111. 

Bock  City,  111. 

Tomah,  Wis. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

. Columbiaville,  Mich. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Freeport,  111. 

Wellesley,  Ont. 

Jansen,  Nebr. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

. . . .South  Bend,  Ind. 
Washington,  111. 
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FRESHMEN 

Abraham,  Harry  G 

Asmus,  Erna  B 

Bingle,  Bert  

Bleam,  Emory  C 

Bloom,  Gladys 

Boelter,  Homer  H 

Braun,  Virginia  Mildred 

Breithaupt,  Carl  L 

Butts,  Edward  A 

Chapin,  Amy 

Clark,  Nellie 

Dahm,  Frank  H 

Deaver,  Chester  F 

Detert,  Lila  A 

Droegkamp,  Eugene  

Eberhardt,  Olga  

Ecki,  Mildred  L 

Ehrhardt,  Nelda  L 

Eilert,  Ruth  H 

Ennenga,  William  M 

Fowler,  John  

Frischauf , Frank  C 

Gatz,  Stella  ✓ .. 

Gegenheimer,  Lucile  . 

Giese,  George  W 

Givler,  Dorothy  

Grantman,  John  M 

Grenzow,  Selma  H 

Hafenrichter,  Atlee  L 

Hanke,  William  A 

Hartwig,  Louis  W 

Haumersen,  Wilfred . 

Heidinger,  A.  W 

Hengf uss,  Mabel  E 

Hildreth,  Gertrude  

Johnson,  Claude  G 

Joop,  Rudolph  F 


Olivia,  Minn. 

Juda,  Wis. 

Risingsun,  O. 

Elkton,  Mich. 

. . .No.  Baltimore,  O. 

Naperville,  111. 

Caledonia,  Mich. 

Kitchener,  Ont. 

Evansville,  Wis. 

Kidder,  S.  Dak. 

Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

. . . .Waterville,  Kans. 

Racine,  Minn. 

Markesan,  Wis. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. . .Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dayton,  O. 

Knowles,  Wis. 

Reedsville,  Wis. 

Freeport,  111. 

....Buchanan,  Mich. 

Ottawa,  111. 

Falls  City,  Nebr. 

Naperville,  111. 

Juda,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

Juda,  Wis. 

Plainfield,  111. 

. . . .Culbertson,  Nebr. 
. . .Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Gros  Ventre,  Alberta. 

Westfield,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Cleveland,  O. 

La  Salle,  111. 
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Juhnke,  Milton  F 

Kachel,  Garfield  

Kaechele,  Ruth  

Kaechele,  Walter  I. . . 

Kern,  Gladys  

Kindschi,  George  .... 

Kirn,  Stanley 

Kluckhohn,  Charles  . . 

Koebbe,  Lydia  A 

Koenig,  Russel  

Koepp,  Romeo 

Koten,  Irvin  A 

Koten,  Roy 

Krafft,  William  

Kramer,  E.  Beth  . . . . 

Krotz,  Walter  

Lehman,  Joyce  N 

Lindemer,  Arthur 

Maechtle,  Wesley  R. . . 
Mahlkuch,  Samuel  A . . 

Markus,  E.  J 

McCauley,  Olive 

McNally,  Barbara  . . . . 
Mehlhouse,  Irene  . . . . 

Miller,  Frieda 

Miller,  Katherine 

Miller,  Wayne  Warner 

Mills,  Margaret 

Nauman,  Robert  H... 
Niergarth,  Milton  G. . 
Oberheim,  Mabel  .... 

Oertli,  Ralph 

Pflaum,  George  R.  R.. 

Porter,  Rosella  

Rassweiler,  Clifford  F. 

Reder,  Robert  

Richert,  Luella  

Richert,  Ruth  M 

Rippberger,  Carl  


Waseca,  Minn. 

Paynesville,  Minn. 

Cleveland,  0. 

Moline,  Mich. 

Van  Buren,  Ind. 

Baraboo,  Wis. 

Sandusky,  Mich. 

Reddick,  111. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

Mondovi,  Wis. 

Forest  Jet.,  Wis. 

Dwight,  111. 

Paton,  la. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Gowanstown,  Ont. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

....Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 
. . .Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Pembroke,  Ont. 

Fostoria,  O. 

Naperville,  111. 

Olivia,  Minn. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Culbertson,  Nebr. 

Aurora,  111. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Mendota,  111. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Mt.  Carrol,  HI. 

Marion,  N.  Dak. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Lisle,  HI. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Mendota,  111. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 
.Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 
'..Elgin,  111. 
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Royce,  Florence  

Scheible,  Clarence  

Schild,  Myrtle  

Schildberg,  Harold  R . . . . , 

Schmidt,  Wilmer  G 

Schreiber,  Ralph 

Schutte,  Fred  

Schwab,  Paul  

Schweitzer,  Clarence 

Schwendemann,  Margaret 

Shadle,  Harrison  M 

Shrock,  Lela  . . . . 

Shumaker,  Zeta  B 

Siemsen,  Harvey  F 

Spaulding,  Earl  

Spit  tier,  Leo  J 

Stolldorf,  Helen  Margaret 

Trapp,  De  Lorman 

Traut,  Minnie  J 

Tiber,  Roy  L 

Utzinger,  Earl  J 

Vogel,  Harold  

Voigt,  Omeda  A 

Walker,  George  

Weide,  Sara 

Weihing,  Esther 

Weihing,  Lydia  

Weinert,  Arthur  A 

Wiechmann,  Armin  F. . . . 

Wiener,  W.  Clinton 

Wittenbraker,  Clarence. . . 

Wohlgemuth,  Robert 

Wolfgang,  George  . . . „ . . . 

Worner,  Elroy 

Zager,  Herbert 

Zimdars,  Ben  


Naperville,  111. 

Markesan,  Wis. 

Cresco,  la. 

Mendota,  111. 

Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Osborne,  Kans. 

Naperville,  111. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Cavalier,  N.  Dak. 

Burnside,  Ii. 

Bellevue,  O. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Peotone,  111. 

Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

Mendota,  111. 

Mendota,  111. 

. .Dodge  Center,  Minn. 

Red  Cloud,  Nebr. 

. .New  Richmond,  Wis. 

Racine,  Minn. 

Owosso,  Mich. 

Kankakee,  111. 

Loveland,  Colo. 

. . .Yates  Center,  Kans. 

.Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

.....  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Rulo,  Nebr. 

Forest  Jet.,  Wis. 

.Naperville,  111. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Washington,  Kans. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

. . . Great  Bend,  N.  Dak. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
.Leopolis,  Wis. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Canton,  O. 

..Lu  Verne,  la. 
. . .Sublette,  111. 
. . Sublette,  111. 
Naperville,  111. 
....  Ackley,  la. 
....Dysart,  la. 
. .Waverly,  la. 

ACADEMY 

FOURTH  YEAR 


Borcoman,  Minnadora  . . 

Hof,  Matie  R 

Hoffman,  Melvina 

Hoffman,  Myrtle  

Knoche,  Fred  E 

Koenig,  Reuben  H 

Minkel,  Ruth.  

Nolte,  Laura  


Boepple,  John 

Borcoman,  Octavian  . . 

Brown,  Melvin  L 

Domm,  Lincoln  V 

Duttweiler,  Alfred  F. . . 

Fleer,  Emma  Ida 

Flessner,  Matie  Viola  . 

Ford,  Albert  H 

Hatz,  Lydia  L 

Knosp,  William  

*Kreimeier,  Lillian  . . . 

Krell,  Carl  J 

Lange,  Orvie  

Littlewood,  Harold  R. . 

Platz,  Helen  

Pohl,  Dorothy  A 

Schwarzlose,  Esther,  M 

Stehr,  Irvin  D 

Walter,  Ernest  

Wiedman,  Cassell  


Newark,  N.  J. 

Canton,  O. 

Crediton,  Ont. 

Ay  ton,  Ont. 

Irvington,  N.  J. 

.Baldwin  City,  Kans. 

Cullom,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

De  Witt,  Nebr. 

Hastings,  Nebr. 

Manhattan,  111. 

Latah,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

La  Moille,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Baldwin  City,  Kans. 
. . . .West  Salem,  111. 

Bonfield,  111. 

Paton,  la. 

, . .Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Deceased 
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THIRD  YEAR 

Adelman,  Lawrence  M 

Fausett,  Erma 

Gabel,  Harvey  D 

Hazelwood,  Sadie  

Hefty,  Alvin  

Long,  Roy  E 

Martin,  Daniel 

Niebergall,  C.  J 

Ratz,  Fred  

Schandelmeier,  Raymond 

Wiener,  William  


. Albertsville,  Minn. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Sterling,  Colo. 

. . . .Naperville,  111. 
Valley  Falls,  Kans. 
....Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

Prussia,  Sask. 

. . . . Kitchener,  Ont. 
....Tavistock,  Ont. 

Kingston,  111. 

. . .Pipestone,  Minn. 


SECOND  YEAR 

Becker,  Emil  C 

Bickel,  C.  O 

Bohner,  Walter 

Houk,  Noah  J 

Kamerer,  Clarence  

Lewien,  Charles  

Lindley,  James  E 

Marth,  Virgil  L 

Rames,  Harry  

Schroeder,  Eugene  

Teshner,  Henry  


. . . .Fort  Dodge,  la. 
. .Falls  City,  Nebr. 
......  Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

. . Hudington,  Mich. 

Findlay,  O. 

. ...De  Witt,  Nebr. 
.Suttons  Bay,  Mich. 

Savanna,  111. 

....Olivet,  S.  Dak. 
Thompson,  N.  Dak. 
. . .Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Brunemeier,  Christina  

Burkhart,  Howard  

DufLoth,  David 

Flessner,  William  

Germanotta,  Angelo 

Grantmann,  Harold  

Henke,  Walter  

Hockenberger,  Sarah  

Hoesch,  Anna  E 

Koenig,  Emma  


Hubbard,  la. 

Dwight,  111. 

...Elfred,  N;  Dak. 

Cullom,  111. 

. .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
...Webster,  N.  Y. 
....Huntley,  Nebr. 
Audubon,  la. 
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Miller,  W.  A 

Moy,  Henry 

Myers,  Merton  . . 
Napoli,  Anton  . . , 
Rehm,  Lawrence  . 
Rembolt,  William 
Rhines,  Harry 
Wendt,  Oliver  . . . 
Zehr,  Frieda  . . . 


Mildmay,  Ont. 

Mondovi,  Wis. 

Hinckley,  111. 

. . . .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Downer  *s  Grove,  111. 
. . . .Chapman,  Nebr. 

Eureka,  Mich. 

. .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
. . . . Washington,  111. 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 


Boese,  Martha  

Burkhart,  Howard  L . . . . 

Gabel,  Floyd  Edgar 

Hehn,  Lloyd  

Jaeck,  Esther  

Klein,  Lorena  

Koch,  Seth  R 

Koenig,  Elmer  

Koenig,  Reuben  H 

Kreger,  Bertha  M 

Lang,  Nelda 

Matson,  Mona 

Matter,  Sherman 

Neitzel,  Ellen  

Nolte,  Ruth 

Platz,  Helen  

Reichart,  Raymond  H . . . . 

Royer,  J.  Lloyd  

Savage,  Lloyd  

Schindler,  Olive  E 

Schneider,  Dora  M 

Schoephorster,  Wilbert  A 

Schuchart,  Alex 

Shertzer,  Esther  Ruth  . . 

Stauffacher,  Isaiah  J 

Stauffacher,  Magdalena  . . 
Tabbert,  Alma  


Ripon,  Wis. 

..Dwight,  111. 

Sterling,  Colo. 

Didsbury,  Alta. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Maquoketa,  la. 

Ackley,  la. 

Ackley,  la. 

Naperville,  111. 

Mendon,  Mich. 

Chicago,  111. 

Plainfield,  111. 

Audubon,  la. 

Waverly,  la. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . .Arrington,  Kans. 

Naperville,  111. 

Reddick,  111. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Mendon,  Mich. 

Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 

Prussia,  Sask. 

Gibsonburg,  O. 

Calamine,  Wis. 

Calamine,  Wis. 

Strasburg,  111. 
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TJmbreit,  A.  R. 
Weiss,  Carrie  . 
Wendt,  Oliver  J 


...Kingston,  Wis. 
...Naperville,  111. 
Blue  Earth,  Minn. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Abraham,  Harry  G 

Alsbaugh,  Dorothy  

Anfinsen,  Alta  

Bauer,  Adeline  ...... 

Becker,  C.  Harrison 

Beidelman,  Leona  

Bender,  Irene  

Bengs,  Olive  

Beuscher,  Mrs.  Bessie 

Beving,  Georgia 

Beyler,  Maud  

Bleiler,  Mrs.  J 

Boecker,  Erna  

Boeker,  Rudolph  

Broeker,  Willard 

Bucks,  Mary 

Cook,  Gladys  

Dahm,  E.  H ; . 

Deininger,  Roy 

Dufloth,  David 

Ebenbauer,  Margaretha 

Ecki,  Mildred  

Eberhardt,  Nelda  

Eilert,  Ruth  

Fausett,  Irma  

Ferch,  Esther 

Ferguson,  Ethel 

Fleer,  Emma  

Flessner,  Matie  

Fregen,  Carl  

Gabel,  Floyd  

Gagstetter,  H.  H 

Gatz,  Marie  

Giese,  Esther  


Olivia,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Sandwich,  111. 

....Arlington,  Wis. 

Crediton,  Ont. 

. . . . .Naperville,  111. 
....Kitchener,  Ont. 
.Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Naperville,  111. 

Fostoria,  Iowa 

. . . .Nappanee,  Ind. 
..... .Monroe,  Wis. 

....Naperville,  111. 

....Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Hicksville,  O. 

. . Water ville,  Kans. 

Ashland,  O. 

, . . . Alfred,  N.  Dak. 

Aurora,  111. 

Dayton,  O. 

Knowles,  Wis. 

. . .Reedsville,  Wis. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Ripon,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . . Baldwin,  Kans. 

Cullom,  111. 

....Naperville,  111. 

Sterling,  Colo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
. .Falls  City,  Nebr. 
....... . Juda,  Wis. 
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Giese,  George  

Girolt,  Ruth 

Givler,  David 

Goodwin,  Helen 

Gransden,  Edith 

Hafenrichter,  Atlee  . 

Hanke,  William  

Hayes,  William  

Hedinger,  Mary  

Hedinger,  Ruth  

Heikens,  Minnie  .... 

Hertel,  Harold  

Hertel,  J.  Clark  

Himmel,  Byron 

Hoesch,  H.  C 

Hof,  Matie 

Hoffman,  Melvina  . . . 
Hoffman,  Myrtle  . . . . 

Holloway,  Paul 

Joop,  Rudolph  

Kaechele,  Ruth  

Kass,  Martha  

Keller,  Agnes  

Kern,  Gladys 

Kersten,  Maude 

Kersten,  Ernest 

Kietzmann,  Ben  

Koehler,  Bernice  .... 

Koehler,  Earl  

Koepp,  Romeo  

Kraft,  Aurora  

Lambrecht,  Paul  . . . . 
Lorenz,  Margaret  . . . 

Maier,  Anna 

Manning,  Mildred. . . . 
McCauley,  Carol 
Mehlhouse,  Irene 
Messerschmidt,  Luella 
Miller,  Katherine  . . . . 
Miller,  Frieda 


Juda,  Wis. 

...Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Waterloo,  Ind. 

Sheridan,  111. 

Plainfield,  111. 

...Culbertson,  Nebr. 
. . Campellsport,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Fostoria,  la. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Radcliffe,  la. 

Huntley,  Nebr. 

Lu  Verne,  la. 

Sublette,  111. 

Sublette,  111. 

Akron,  O. 

La  Salle,  111. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Naperville,  111. 

Van  Buren,  111. 

Ashton,  111. 

Ashton,  111. 

Sandwich,  111. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Mondovi,  Wis. 

. . . .Menomonie,  Wis. 
. . . .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dayton,  O. 

Aurora,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Fostoria,  O. 

Olivia,  Minn. 

Flat  Rock,  O. 

. . . . Culbertson,  Nebr. 
Monroe,  Wia 
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Mills,  Margaret  . . . 

Minkel,  Euth  

Moy,  Henry 

Nanninga,  Elizabeth 

Nansen,  J.  A 

Nienas,  Ella  

Oberlin,  Nelda  .... 
Petterson,  Edwin  . 
Piehn,  Melinda 

Platz,  Mabel 

Pohly,  Fred  

Eames,  Harry  

Eatz,  Fred  

Eoesler,  Geo 

Scharr,  Edna  

Schildberg,  H.  E. . . 
Schmidt,  Lynda  . . . 

Schmidt,  W.  G 

Schneider,  Lillian  . . 
Schneider,  Wesley  . . 
Schneller,  Velma  . . . 
Schubert,  Stanley  . . 

Schwab,  Paul  

Schwartzlose,  Esther 
Schwarzlose,  F.  W.  , 
Seager,  Charles  . . . 

Seder,  Beulah 

Smith,  Laura 

Smith,  Arthur  D . . . . 

Spalding,  Earl  

Speicher,  Myriam  . . . 
Stauffacher,  Mabel  . 
Stehr,  Florence  .... 
Steiner,  Susanna  . . . 
Strubler,  Mrs.  Elsie 

Strutz,  Eose 

Traut,  Minnie  

Umbreit,  Florence  . 
Viel,  L.  C 


Kokomo,  Ind. 

Dysart,  la. 

Mondovi,  Wis. 

Emporia,  Kans. 

. . . .Lost  Springs,  Kans. 

Eipon,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Alta  Vista,  la. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Avoca,  Mich. 

Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

Tavistock,  Ont. 

Waseca,  Minn. 

Menomonie,  Wis. 

Mendota,  111. 

.Eedwood  Falls,  Minn. 
Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Shimersville,  Pa. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

West  Salem,  111. 

West  Salem,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Preston,  Minn. 

Joliet,  111. 

. . . Grand  Eapids,  Mich. 
.Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

Urbana,  Ind. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Bonfield,  111. 

Brownsville,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Eedcloud,  Nebr. 

Naperville,  111. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Vieth,  Mildred  

Wagner  Yiolette  . . . 

Walter,  Ernest  

Wartman,  Martha  . . 
Waterman,  Fred. . . . 
Weide,  Juanita  .... 
Weinert,  Arthur  . . . 
Weiner t,  Luella  . . . 

Weiss,  Edith  

Wendt,  Oliver  

Wilhelm,  Easton  . . 
Wippler,  Elizabeth 
Wohlgemuth,  Eobert 
Wolfgang,  George  . 
Wolthausen,  Stella  . 
Wright,  Esther 
Zager,  Herbert  .... 
Zwemke,  Emma  .... 


Norwalk,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Paton,  la. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

...Yates  Center,  Kans. 

Eulo,  Nebr. 

Eulo,  Nebr. 

Naperville,  111. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Wellesley,  Ont. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Washington,  Kans. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Malta,  111. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
.North  Eedwood,  Minn. 


SCHOOL  OF  ART 


Bengs,  Olive  

Dean,  Jessie  

Garman,  Mrs.  A.  E 

Girolt,  Euth  

Heikens,  Minnie  . . . 

Kass,  Martha 

Lester,  Bessie  L.... 
Schneider,  Lillian  . . 
Speicher,  Myriam  . 
Wolthausen,  Stella  . 


Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 
....La  Moille,  111. 
....Naperville,  111. 
Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Fostoria,  la. 

. . . . Huron,  S.  Dak. 

Kewanee,  111. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

TJrbana,  Ind. 

Duluth,  Minn. 
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SUMMARY 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Seniors  31 

Juniors  61 

Sophomores  88 

Freshmen  112 

Special  Students  8 

Total  300 

ACADEMY 

Fourth  Year  . 20 

Third  Year . 11 

Second  Year  11 

First  Year  18 

Total  61 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Commercial  Courses  30 

Penmanship  15 

Total  45 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Piano  52 

Organ 8 

Voice  , 70 

Violin 14 

Harmony,  History,  Theory,  Appreciation 81 

Band  Instruments 21 

Total  246 

Total,  omitting  repetitions.. 131 

SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Design  17 

Private  students  10 

Total  27 

Total,  all  Departments  546 

Deduct  repetitions  102 

Total  number  of  students  447 
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Distribution  of  Students  by  States  and  Countries 


Illinois  132 

(Naperville  63) 

Wisconsin  76 

Minnesota  35 

Ohio  29 

Iowa  28 

Michigan  26 

Indiana  23 

Nebraska  20 

Kansas  19 

South  Dakota 10 

North  Dakota 7 


Missouri  . 

Colorado  . 

New  York  3 

Washington  3 

Oregon  2 

New  Jersey  2 

Pennsylvania  1 

California  1 

Canada  21 

Switzerland  1 

Total  447 


OFFICERS  OF  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Por  1916-1917 

President 
E.  E.  Keiser,  *06 

First  Vice-President 
E.  N.  Himmel,  ’09 

Second  Vice-President 
W.  H.  Huber,  ’09 

Recording  Secretary 
Clara  Bleck,  ’14 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Emma  Muerner,  ’85 

Executive  Committee 
E.  E.  Keiser,  ’06 

E.  N.  Himmel,  ’09 
Clara  Bleck,  ’14 

Note. — Members  of  the  alumni  and  friends  would  confer  a great 
favor  by  reporting  to  the  President  of  the  College  the  correct  address 
of  any  member  of  the  Association. 
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LIST  OF  ALUMNI 


Class  of  1866 

B.  F.  Dreisbach,  (Died  Oct.  7,  1915). 

Laura  A.  Pratt,  (Mrs.  A.  Corbin) Plainfield,  111. 

Florence  Sims,  (Mrs.  A.  Jordan) Ottawa,  111. 

Class  of  1867 

Clias.  A.  Bucks,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Retired  Minister Aurora,  111. 

Melissa  Davis,  (Deceased)  


Mattie  H.  Dreisbach,  (Mrs.  L.  M.  Ernst  Died  Feb.  23,  1916) 

E.  C.  Hager,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Banker,  (Died  February  7,  1902) . . . 
Mary  A.  Knobel,  (Mrs.  Spangler,  Died  August  29,  1907) 


Anna  M.  Rokland,  (Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Bucks) Aurora,  111. 

Class  of  1868 

Stephen  Gascoigne,  Minister  N.  Yakima,  Wash. 

H.  H.  Rassweiler,  A.  M Naperville,  111. 


Ella  Young,  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Hicks,  Died  February  11,  1902) 

Class  of  1869 

Libbie  Chinn,  (Mrs.  A.  W.  Sindlinger)  2039  Ogden  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Ella  E.  Hager,  (Mrs.  Chas.  Fraser,  Died  April  6,  1883) 

Geo.  W.  Sindlinger,  A.  M.  (Died  May  14,  1912) 

Class  of  1870 

G.  C.  Knobel,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Field  Secretary  Illinois  Children's 

Home  and  Aid  Society 848  Eastwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Maria  E.  Murray,  (Died  December  29,  1876) 

C.  F.  Rassweiler,  A.  M.,  Publisher Naperville,  111. 

Class  of  1871 

Amanda  J.  Dillman,  (Died  December  1,  1906) 

Mary  E.  Foran,  (Mrs.  Dougherty) Chicago,  III 

L.  W.  Yaggy,  M.  S.  (Died  Oct.  18,  1912) 
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Class  of  1872 

C.  C.  Beyrer,  M.  S.,  Minister .South  Bend,  Ind. 

T.  L.  Haines,  A.  M .Turlock,  Cal. 

Chas.  Hazelton,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Morrison,  111. 

Chas.  Nauman,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  (Died  March  19,  1916) 

Susie  Neiswender,  (Died  October  13,  1877) 

Class  of  1873 

J.  W.  Ferner,  M.  S.,  Minister Beatrice,  Neb. 

Duncan  McGregor,  A.  B.,  Minister 

Class  of  1874 

John  C.  Augenstein,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Batavia,  111. 

Dan  F.  Higgins,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney  at  Law, (Died  Mar.  25,  1909) 

David  Saseen,  M.  S 

Peter  E.  Triem,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Physician,  (Died  1910) 

Class  of  1875 

Hiram  S.  Cody,  M.  S.,  (Died  March  2,  1879) 

Bose  M.  Cody,  M.  S.,  at  home,  1554  E.  61st  St.. . Chicago,  111. 

Albert  Goldspohn,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Lecturer,  Post 

Graduate  Medical  College.  .2120  Cleveland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ida  T.  Goodrich,  M.  E.  L.,  at  home Naperville,  111. 

Mary  L.  Hanna,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Beidler) Hinsdale,  111. 

Nannie  L.  Sevier,  M.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Guy  Sabin) . . . .Jonesboro,  Tenn. 
J.  W.  Troeger,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Irving  School Lagrange,  111. 

Class  of  1876 

Myron  J.  Ewing,  A.  M.,  M.  D Cliff,  Ore. 

H.  H.  Goodrich,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney  at  Law,  (Died  Jan.  7,  1906) 

Emma  Hannah,  M.  E.  L.,  at  home Romulus,  N.  Y. 

Casper  Hatz,  M.  E.  L.,  Merchant Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Chas.  H.  Hobart,  M.  E.  L.,  Minister Oakland,  Cal. 

W.  F.  Krahl,  M.  S.,  Real  Estate  Agent Houston,  Tex. 

Elizabeth  Fr  Marsh,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  B.  C.  Davies),  247  East 

White  Oak  Ave Monrovia,  Cal. 

J.  K.  Rassweiler,  A.  M.,  (Died  September  18,  1897) 
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Class  of  1877 

Henry  Arlen,  A.  M.,  Minister Felloneer,  Fla. 

Augustus  Haefele,  A.  M.,  Minister  (Died  Oct.  21,  1915) 

Lizzie  Keiper,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  G.  Stauffer) 

Missionary  Bidge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Henry  Schneider,  M.  S.,  Minister Ordway,  Colo. 

L.  M.  Umbach,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Northwestern 

College  Naperville,  111. 

Class  of  1878 

Qt  H.  Dreisbach,  A.  M.,  Minister  Redfield,  S.  Dak. 

S.  J.  Gamertsfelder,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  President  Evan- 
gelical Theological  Seminary Naperville,  111. 

Mollie  L.  Jones,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Baker) Manhattan,  111. 

Carrie  N.  Lewis,  L.  E.  L.  (Died  Oct.  10,  1915) 

Ida  Y.  Manbeck,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Augustus  Haefele)  (Died  Oct.  1913) 

Thomas  Murray,  A.  M.,  Minister,  (Died  April  7,  1883) 

J.  F.  Schlosstein,  B.  S.,  Editor Cochrane,  Wis. 

Geo.  H.  Schneider,  L.  E.  L.,  Real  Estate.. 3437  W.  Monroe  St. 

Chicago,  111. 

Jeanette  Shaw,  L.  E.  L.,  Private  Teacher.  ..  .Downers  Grove,  111. 

Clara  A.  Woods,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Gibbs) 

Thomas  W.  Woodside,  M.  S.,  Missionary,  Benguella,  Angola,  Africa 

Class  of  1879 

A.  B.  Augustine,  A.  M.,  Principal  Public  Schools,  (Died  Apr.  10,  1909) 
Arthur  B.  Cody,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  6030  Harper 

Ave Chicago,  111. 

A.  R.  Fouser,  L.  E.  L.,  M.  D.,  Physician  (Deceased). 

M.  Nellie  Good,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Schneider)  3437  W. 

Monroe  St Chicago,  111. 

Cora  P.  Hyde,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Dreisbach) Redfield,  S.  Dak. 

H.  F.  Kletzing,  A.  M.,  Publisher,  Died  August,  1910 

J.  F.  Kletzing,  A.  M.,  Principal  Ravenswood  School,  4229 

Ashland  Ave Chicago,  111. 

Jennie  Lundy,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  January  12,  1883) 

Rose  M.  Meek,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  S.  L.  Umbach,  Died  Jan.  3,  1897) . . 
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J.  S.  Reinhart,  M.  S.,  Minister,  (Died  September  9,  1893) 

H.  J.  Shoemaker,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Ziegler,  M.  S.,  Minister 4020  Poe  Ave.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Class  of  1880 

Ida  M.  Butts,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Beem,  Died  January  3,  1890) 


May  I.  Crampton,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Andrus) Naperville,  111. 

I.  K.  Devitt,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Ebenezer,  N.  Y. 

Etta  Dexter,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  R.  A.  Cushman,  Died  March  14,  1904) 
Jennie  E.  Goodrich,  M.  S.,  at  home Naperville,  111. 


Bessie  A.  Hodges,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  P.  H.  Pilcher) . .239  Clark  St., 

...Aurora,  111. 

A.  H.  Huelster,  A.  M.,  Auditor,  339  S.  Lombard  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

J.  L.  Nichols,  A.  M.,  Publisher,  (Died  August  18,  1895) 

Sarah  S.  Story,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Green) 

William  Waltz,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  University 


of  Maine  Bangor,  Me. 

E.  C.  Wicks,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Mendota,  111. 

Class  of  1881 

Irving  Goodrich,  L.  E.  L.,  Farmer Naperville,  111. 

D.  M.  Haines,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  July  12,  1901) 

R.  H.  Holcomb,  A.  M.,  Real  Estate Aurora,  111. 


H.  S.  Raymer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician  301  First  Ave., 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

O.  B.  Stanard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Physician,  (Died  Aug.  14,  1901) 

J.  J.  Stoll,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician,  1103  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  C.  Zinser,  M.  S.,  Fruit  and  Stock  Farm Salem,  Ore. 

F.  W.  Zollman,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney,  719  Pioneer  Building, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Class  of  1882 

Emma  G.  Dreisbach,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  T.  W.  Woodside)  Benguella, 

Angola,  W.  C.  Africa 

Moses  C.  Fry,  B.  S.,  Merchant Kurtzville,  Ont. 

Kezzie  Keiper,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  S.  H.  Baumgartner) . .Naperville,  111. 
M.  Naomi  Kletzing,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Kaercher) . .Sebewaing,  Mich. 
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U.  B.  Kletzing,  A.  B Chicago,  111. 

Ira  J.  Schott,  L.  E.  L.,  M.  D.,  (Died  Nov.  20,  1914) 

Mary  Valentine,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  S.  E.  Taylor)  4177  Vrain  St., 

Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Lizzie  Wagner,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Keck,  Died  November  29,  1887) 

Class  of  1883 


Allie  M.  Bell,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Tyler) Naperville,  111. 

W.  F.  Benkelman,  B.  S Owosso,  Mich. 

Mary  S.  Bucks,  M.  L.,  Professor  of  English  Language,  North- 
western College  Naperville,  111. 

Belle  C.  Hunter,  L.  E.  L.,  Teacher Mt.  Carrol,  111. 

C.  W.  A.  Lindeman,  B.  S.,  Asst.  Co.  Supt. Ottawa,  111. 

T.  Claire  Luce,  A.  M.,  Minister Dalton,  Mass. 


Alice  Norbury,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  October  27,  1898) 

Rose  K.  Pfeiffer,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Luce,  Died  June  3,  1884) 

Lizzie  B.  Schreiner,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  G.  W.  Moyer),  617  First  Ave., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Mary  D.  Stanger,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Entorf) Belgrade,  Mont. 

E.  F.  Steffen,  B.  S.,  (Died  September  9,  1906) 

W.  L.  Walker,  A.  B.,  Real  Estate,  4626  Dovie  St Chicago,  111. 


Class  of  1884 

Laura  M.  Beyers,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Huelster) . . . .Ashtabula,  O. 

William  Caton,  A.  B.,  Minister,  (Died  Sept.  28,  1909) 

Carrie  Dahlem,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  June  13,  1891) 

Lida  A.  Griswold,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Bradley) ...  .Geary,  Okla. 
F.  A.  Larck,  A.  M.,  Principal  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  School, 

3105  Palmer  Square Chicago,  111. 

Mary  A.  Messner,  B.  S.,  .(Mrs.  F.  A.  Larck,  Died  July  6,  1898) .... 

W.  A.  Schultz,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Naperville,  111. 

W.  O.  Seibert,  B.  S.,  Teacher 

Class  of  1885 

E.  B.  Baldwin,  A.  M.,  37  W.  44th  St New  York  City 

Elizabeth  Barnard,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Simpson)  Naperville,  111. 
S.  K.  Heebner,  B.  S.,  (Died  October  16,  1893) 
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Ella  M.  Heidner,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.  W.  Goss),  2126  Orrington 

Ave Evanston,  111. 

Naomi  Knight,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  O.  M.  Easterday),  578  Lowree 

Ave Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Emma  L.  Muerner,  L.  E.  L.,  at  home Naperville,  111. 

J.  C.  Schneider,  B.  S.,  Merchant ....  J Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

S.  T.  Schneider,  L.  E.  L.,  Teacher,  (Died  August  18,  1893) 

H.  C.  Schultz,  L.  E.  L.,  Cashier  of  Bank Waterloo,  la. 

Anna  S.  Shortess,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  I.  C.  Yeakel) Baltimore,  Md. 

Enos  M.  Spreng,  Minister,  9502  Wamelink  Ave Cleveland,  O. 

J.  H.  Stube,  B.  S.,  Principal  Jonathan  Burr  School,  1830  Green- 

leaf  Ave Chicago,  111. 

Class  of  1886 

R.  B.  Ballou,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  July  5,  1886) 

Mattie  Beckman,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  C.  Strubler) . Naperville,  111. 

Carrie  J.  Beyers,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  W.  Strohecker)  5119  Kimbark 

Ave Chicago,  111. 

L.  E.  Dickenson,  L.  E.  L.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law  (Died  Feb. 

13,  1915.) 

G.  J.  Kirn,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Phil- 

osophy, Northwestern  College.. Naperville,  111. 

S.  E.  Knecht,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Banker,  650  Arlington  PL,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  G.  Litt,  A.  M.,  Minister,  66  Waterloo  St Kitchener,  Ont. 

Maggie  J.  Paterson,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Schmidt) . . . .Stanley,  Wis. 

E.  C.  Rickenbrode,  A.  M.,  Minister Kinzua,  Penn. 

Sophia  Schultz,  B.  S.,  at  home,  1112  Marshall  Field  Annex, 

Chicago,  111. 

S.  S.  Stanger,  M.  S.,  Publisher Highland  Park,  111. 

Class  of  1887 

S.  H.  Baumgartner,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Naperville,  111. 

H.  C.  Bechtel,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Sprague,- Wash. 

E.  C.  Breithaupt,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  January  27,  1897) 

W E.  Clymer,  L.  E'  L.,  M.  D.,  Physician Gustavus,  O. 

D.  F.  Fox,  L.  E.  L.,  D.  D.,  Minister  and  Lecturer.  .Pasadena,  Cal. 

A.  Y.  Haist,  B.  S.,  Minister,  25  Irvin  St Kitchener,  Ont. 

Louis  Heininger,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  403  Jenifer 

Bldg ..Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  D.  Huddle,  B.  S.,  Minister,  800  E.  Main  St Lancaster,  O. 
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W.  L.  Lereh,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Mgr.  German-American  Insurance 

Co.,  Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

J.  W.  Michael,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Bishop,  111. 

Hattie  C.  Miller,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.  Stevens) Naperville,  111. 

Ida  M.  Pahlman,  L.  E.  L.,  Principal  McCosh  School,  5831 

Dorchester  Ave Chicago,  111. 

F.  E.  Seager,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Fremont,  O. 

L.  H.  Seager,  L.  E.  L.,  D.  D Naperville,  111. 

Janies  I.  Seder,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Anti-Saloon  League,  902  So. 

Edith  St Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Ira  J.  Schmucker,  L.  E.  L.,  Traveling  Salesman. ..  .Gibsonburg,  O. 
A.  H.  Utzinger,  M.  S.,  Minister,  457  So.  Baker  St.,  Winona,  Minn. 

Class  of  1888 

E.  W.  Averill,  A.  B.,  Minister Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Hope  R.  Cody,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  (Died  November  7,  1899) 

J.  G.  Fidder,  A.  B.,  Minister,  114  Sunset  Ave Chadwick,  111. 

Cora  L.  Haines,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Jas.  Boyer) . .Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

Ellen  S.  Haines,  L.  E.  L.,  Teacher .Dowagiac,  Mich. 

J.  A.  Hielscher,  L.  E.  L.,  M.  D.,  Physician Mankato,  Minn. 

E.  L.  Kletzing,  A.  M.,  Principal  Wait  School  6010  Nera  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

J.  J.  Klopp,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Stanton,  Nebr. 

Peter  C.  Koch,  A.  B.,  Minister . Manquoketa,  Iowa 

H.  A.  Kramer,  A.  M.,  Editor  S.  S.  Literature,  1903  Woodland 

Ave Cleveland,  O. 

Zilia  Mather,  L.  E.  L.,  (Died  September  28,  1890) 

S.  R.  Meek,  L.  E.  L.,  Principal  Washington  School,  2616  Nera 

Ave Chicago,  111. 

Laura  E.  Muerner,  L.  E.  L.,  at  home Naperville,  111. 

Frank  C.  Neitz,  A.  M.,  Minister,  75  W.  Walnut  St.,  St.  Charles,  111. 
H.  Plantikow,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister,  529  N.  2nd  St.,  Mankato,  Minn. 

W.  F.  Ross,  A.  B.,  Farmer Dixon,  111. 

Fannie  E.  Smith,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  Hildreth) Naperville,  111. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  A.  B.,  Tropical  Trading  Co.,  1002  Whitney  Central 

Bank  Bldg New  Orleans,  La. 

Jennie  M.  Thompson,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  G.  Losey,  221  W.  First  St., 

Grand  Island,  Neb. 
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Class  of  1890 

Blanche  H.  Belmont,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Lerch) . . . .Glen  Ellyn,  111. 
J.  H.  Breasted,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology,  Univer- 

city  of  Chicago,  5615  University  Ave Chicago,  111. 

Emma  L.  Lerch,  B.  S.,  Matron  Sanitarium,  Lamanda  Park, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

W.  B.  Rilling,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister,  174  W.  Court  St., Kankakee,  111. 
Mattie  E.  Smith,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  R.  E.  Travis,  4950  St.  Anthony 


Court  Chicago,  111. 

C.  W.  Wagner,  L.  E.  L Zion  City,  111. 

Class  of  1891 

G.  C.  Gasser,  M.  S.,  B.  D.,  Minister Naperville,  111. 

H.  C.  Schluter,  M.  S.,  Minister Waverly,  la. 


W.  A.  Schutte,  A.  M.,  Minister  (Died  March  9,  1914) 
Class  of  1892 


J.  A.  Hertel,  B.  S.,  J.  A.  Hertel  & Company Naperville,  111. 

J.  L.  Strohm,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  510  Brady  Build- 
ing  ...San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Class  of  1893 

Anna  D.  Elfrink,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  Brough) Hebron,  Ind. 

Carrie  Gamertsf elder,  B.  S.,  Teacher Ashland,  O. 

Mary  Gamertsfelder,  B.  S.,  Missionary,  Kyambu  B.  E.  Africa, 

Via  Nairabi 

W.  H.  Gamertsfelder,  B.  S.,  Minister,  (Died  May  9,  1909) 

C.  F.  Hillman,  M.  S.,  Minister Sumner,  la. 

G.  W.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Minister,. ..  .1314  Fernwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

Eldon  Rannie,  B.  S.,  Farmer Argos,  Ind 

M.  Schoenleben,  B.  S.,  B.  D.,  Minister,  315  E.  Winnifred  St., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Tokio,  Japan 


H.  M.  Tayama,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Teacher  Seminary 
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Class  of  1894 

J.  H.  Breish,  M.  S.,  Minister  (Died  Aug.  1916) 

Thos.  Finkbeinei*,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  German,  Naperville,  111. 

J.  A.  Giese,  B.  S.,  Minister Oswego,  111. 

A.  B.  Haist,  B.  S.,  Minister Huntingburg,  Ind. 

G.  C.  Meyer,  A.  M.,  Minister,  805  McBride  St Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

G.  P.  Nauman,  M.  S.,  Coal  Business Mendota,  111. 

H.  C.  Nauman,  B.  S.,  Business,  412  N.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Alexandria,  Ind. 

E.  E.,  Rife,  M.  S.,  Minister,  30  Holly  St Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1895 


J.  H.  Brand,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Helena,  Mo. 

H.  A.  Britzius,  M.  S.,  Principal  Public  Schools.  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 
August  Daeschner,  Ph.  M.,  Principal  Public  Schools,  Del  Norte,  Colo. 

O.  A.  Ferner,  B.  S.,  Supt.  of  Schools Clear  Lake,  la. 

Mamie  E.  Heidner,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  H.  D.  Guelich),  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Clara  M.  Iwan,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher Streator,  111. 

J.  F.  Oyer,  B.  S.,  Merchant Hennesey,  Okla. 

F.  P.  Schumacher,  B.  S.,  Professor  Arkansas  Conference  Col- 
lege   Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

L.  J.  Stark,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  525  Foster  Build- 
ing  Denver,  Col. 


Class  of  1896 

C.  B.  Bowman,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  North- 

Western  College .Naperville,  111. 

C.  P.  Cawelti,  B.  S.,  Minister Dumont,  la. 

Ezra  E.  Miller,  Ph.  B Naperville,  111. 

M.  E.  Nonnamaker,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  N. 

W.  College  .Naperville,  111. 

J.  H.  Rilling,  B.  S.,  Minister Decatur,  Ind. 

J.  C.  Schafer,  B.  S.,  Minister Washington,  111. 

Clara  Smith,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Zehnder),  1165  Burns  Ave., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  A.  Smith,  A.  B.,  Prof,  of  Music,  Boston  University,  31  Audu- 
bon Road Boston,  Mass. 
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W.  H.  Umbach,  B.  S New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Susie  R.  Wickel,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  L,  Oswald) Naperville,  111. 


J.  C.  Zehnder,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  1165  Burns  Ave., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Class  of  1897 

H.  D.  Guelich,  A.  B.,  Mus.  B.,  Mus.  Doc.,  Director  of  the  School 

of  Music Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


S.  M.  Hauch,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Chesley,  Ont, 

G.  B.  Kimmel,  A.  B.,  Professor  Historical  and  Practical  Theo- 
logy Evangelical  Theological  Seminary Naperville,  111. 

Alden  Knickerbocker,  B.  S.,  175  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


E.  J.  Oliver,  A.  B.,  Minister,  (Died  April  15,  1901) 

G.  F.  Rassweiler,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  3234  Bryant  St.  .Denver,  Colo. 
Lucy  J.  Smith,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Naumann),  47  Apple  St. 


Tiffin,  O. 

C.  H.  Vandersall,  B.  S.,  Minister Belmore,  O. 

Class  of  1898 

B.  F.  Elfrink,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Chenoa,  111. 


Felix  M.  Gingerich,  A.  B.,  Minister,  1226  Seltzer  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  J.  Heilman,  B.  S.  (Died  January  11,  1914) 

Walter  J.  Miller,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  2153  De  Kalb 


St Chicago,  111. 

Edna  G.  Sindlinger,  A.  M.,  R.  N.,  Nurse Naperville,  111. 

S.  J.  Umbreit,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary ..Kobe,  Japan 


W.  A.  Vandersall,  A.  B.,  Evangelist,  120  N.  Cory  St.,  Findlay,  O. 
Class  of  1899 

Susan  M.  Bauernfeind,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary Tokio,  Japan 

Adelaide  B.  Elfrink,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  H.  Langhorst) Elmhurst,  111. 

Herman  A.  Franzke,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Brodhead,  Wis. 

Anna  Kammerer,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Ranck),  Shen  Chow  Fu,  China 

Christina  Koch,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher Medford,  Minn. 

Gustavus  Krienke,  Ph.  B.,  Minister. Hutchinson,  Minn. 
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Henry  L.  Muerner,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Copetown,  Ont. 

W.  L.  Naumann,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  47  Apple  St Tiffin,  O. 

Clarence  E.  Banck,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary Shen  Chow  Fu,  China 

Elmina  E.  Banck,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary Tokio,  Japan 

Frederick  H.  Shoedinger,  Ph.  B.,  LL.  B.,  (Died  1911) 

Frederick  H.  Schuermeier,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician,  Hubbard 
Benjamin  B.  Van  Kannel,  Ph.  B.,  Salesman,  No.  2 St.  Nicholas 

Place New  York  City 

Florence  S.  Yaggy,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Vandersall) . . . .Belmore,  O. 


Class  of  1900 


Mae  E.  Ballou,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  B.  Beckman) Naperville,  111. 

Frederick  G.  Behner,  A.  M.,  Minister St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lafayette  L.  Orth,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Warner,  Alta.,  Can. 

S.  A.  Beik,  B.  S.,  Merchant,  511  W.  19th  St..  .Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

S.  J.  Stauffacher,  Ph.  B Monroe,  Wis. 

Warren  F.  Teel,  Ph.  M.,  President  Schuylkill  Seminary,  Beading,  Pa. 

Christian  J.  Wurtz,  Ph.  B Buhl,  Idaho 

Elizabeth  M.  Yost,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  B.  N.  Ballou) Naperville,  111. 

- < 

Class  of  1901 

Wm.  E.  Birr,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher  High  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  C.  Hallwachs,  Ph.  B.,  Asst.  Editor  S.  S.  Literature,  1903 

Woodland  Ave Cleveland,  O. 

John  W.  Haman,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Seattle,  Wash. 

Elva  M.  Harter,  M.  S.  (Mrs.  H.  H.  Hendricks) Everett,  Wash. 

Herman  H.  Hendricks,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law, 

Everett,  Wash. 

Luella  E.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  M.,  28  Oak  St Freeport,  111. 


Mayme  E.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  J.  Bohlander) 

Montevideo,  Minn. 

Edwin  D.  McHose,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  Schuylkill  Seminary.... 

Beading,  Pa. 

Edward  W.  Niederhauser,  Ph.  B.,  (Died  August  29,  1905) 

Bert  Slick,  B.  S.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dentist Naperville,  111. 

Chas.  A.  Smith,  A.  B.  (Died  October  20,  1908) 
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Class  of  1902 

Warren  A.  Baker,  Ph.  B.,  Editor,  420  Broadway,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

August  Bast,  B.  S.,  Teacher Elmwood,  Neb, 

John  J.  Bohlander,  Ph.  M.,  Supt.  of  Schools. ..  .Montevideo,  Minn. 
Edith  L.  Fox,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  Brandenburg)  Teacher,  Sturgis,  Mich. 

John  J.  Franzke,  Ph.  M.,  Attorney-at-Law Marinette,  Wis. 

Luella  Y.  Granger,  M.  S.  (Mrs.  A.  C.  Unger),  1910  63rd  St. 

..Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ida  L.  Hatz,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Bohler) Pullman,  Wash. 

Frank  W.  Heilman,  Ph.  B San  Diego,  Cal. 

Chas.  Hetche,  A.  B Freedom,  Pa, 

Winifred  D.  Keller,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Hallwachs),  9609  Stein- 
way Ave Cleveland,  O. 

Luther  Knight  (Died  April  19,  1913) 

Frank  Naegli,  A.  M. 

H.  C.  Powell,  A.  B.,  Minister,  608  S.  Hoyne  Ave Chicago,  111. 

Laura  Rich,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  M.  Garman) Naperville,  111. 

Bertha  E.  Simpson,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary,  Kijabe,  British  East  Africa 

Chas.  C.  Stettbacher,  Ph.  B.,  Minister La  Crescent,  Minn. 

W.  C.  Uebele,  Ph.  B.,  Minister, Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Esmeralda  Umbach,  B.  S.  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Miller),  2153  De  Kalb 

St ' Chicago,  111. 

Lulu  Wagner,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  S.  A.  Reik),  511  West  19th  St., 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Daniel  H.  Wing,  Ph.  B.,  S.  S.  Sec Regina,  Sask.,  Can. 

Richard  H.  Zachman,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Oglesby,  111. 

Class  of  1903 

Adam  E.  Diller,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Aurora,  111. 

Jacob  H.  Ehlers,  B.  Litt,  B.  D.,  State  Intercollegiate  Y.  M.  C. 

A.  Secretary Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Etta  L.  Ernst,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  E.  E.  Olp),  2324  Park  Place 

Evanston,  111. 

Nellie  Frank,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Smith) .Elkhart,  Ind. 

Ethel  Gibson,  Ph.  B Merlin,  Oregon 

R.  L.  Gress,  Ph.  B.,  Minister .La  Harpe,  Kans. 

Ernest  Kelhoefer,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Student  in  Divinity,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago Chicago,  111. 
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Lora  C.  Minch,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  A.  Butzbach) 

Tunjen  fu,  Kueichow,  China 


O.  C.  Penticoff,  Ph.  M.  Minister 

Clifford  D.  Rarey,  B.  S.,  Minister ....Kennewick,  Wash. 

A.  R.  Rickli,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Naperville,  111. 

F.  Schumacher,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher 

C.  J.  Stauffacher,  B.  S.,  Medical  Missionary  

Inhambane,  Portuguese  E.  Africa 

R.  C.  Stoll,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Buffalo  N.  Y. 

Walter  L.  Wenger,  Ph.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  106  N. 

La  Salle  St Chicago,  111. 


Class  of  1904 

Albert  Butzbach,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary,  Tungjen  fu,  Kueichow,  China 
Gustav  J.  Degenkolb,  Ph.  M.,  Post-Graduate  in  Divinity,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1537  S.  Trumbull  Ave Chicago,  111. 

W.  C.  Gunther,  Ph.  M.,  Merchant,  358  Lincoln  St Portland,  Ore. 

Milton  G.  Husser,  Ph.  M.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work. ..  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lillian  F.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Griebenow) 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wm.  H.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  D.,  Prof.  Political  Economy,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin Madison,  Wis. 

Chas.  F.  Kliphardt,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  1614  Locust  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo, 
Delbert  C.  Ostroth,  Ph.  M.,  Minister,  18  Heath  St.,  Winter 

Hill  Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  W.  Peter,  Ph.  M.,  Medical  Missionary,  Shen  Chow  Fu,  China 
John  F.  D.  Schneider,  Ph.  M.,  Salesman,  428  S.  Chestnut  St., 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Lawrence  Sohl,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Dysart,  la. 

Daniel  W.  Staff  eld,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Somerville,  Mass. 

Edward  M.  Umbach,  A.  M.,  Minister Highland  Park,  111. 

Class  of  1905 

Charles  F.  Boiler,  A.  M.,  Editor Port  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Lester  L.  Bower,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Greenacres,  Wash. 

Geo.  F.  Courrier,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Aurora,  111. 

H.  E.  Griebenow,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  High  Schools,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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G.  R.  Ingalls,  Ph.  B.,  Agricultural  Representative  University  of 

Wisconsin,  1338  Menomonee  St Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Lena  M.  Lenhardt,  B.  L.,  Teacher,  Athens  College. ..  .Athens,  Ala. 
F.  W.  Luehring,  Ph.  M.,  Asst.  Physical  Director,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

C.  E.  Maves,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Baraboo,  Wis. 

W.  A.  Nonnamaker,  M.  S.,  W.  Duluth  Station,  1009  N.  55  Ave., 

Duluth,  Minn. 

F.  K.  Rich,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Oregon,  111. 

J.  W.  Schafer,  Ph.  B Osawatomie,  Kans. 

Ella  M.  Schneller,  Ph.  M.  (Mrs.  D.  H.  Wing) Regina,  Sask. 

W.  H.  Schuster,  Ph.  M.,  Minister,  1021  Myrtle  St., Erie,  Pa. 

Edwin  L.  Theiss,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Carrol  College 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

Edward  G.  Vaubel,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Bonfield,  111. 

A.  H.  Voegelein,  Ph.  M.,  Supt.  of  Schools Westwood,  Cal. 

Class  of  1906 

O.  M.  Albig,  A.  M Monroe,  Mich. 

Rose  Barnard,  B.  S.,  at  home Naperville,  111. 

Leila  N.  Danuser,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Buehler) . .Crown  Point,  Ind. 

J.  G.  Feucht,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Hooppole,  111. 

Felix  F.  Herzog,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  (Died  Dec.  15,  1907) 

E.  E.  Keiser,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  2909  Mildred  Ave Chicago,  111. 

Agnes  Peebles,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  C.  A.  Hirschman)  (Died  Jan.  15,  1915) 
Geo.  Schlafer,  Ph.  B.,  Extension  Dept.,  Univ.  of  Ind., 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Frederick  S.  Seegmiller,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher Elberon,  la. 

G.  A.  Stierle,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  404  East  E.  St Ontario,  Cal. 

H.  H.  Strubler,  B.  S.,  with  J.  A.  Hertel  Co Naperville,  111. 

D.  O.  Wise,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Mt.  Carmel,  111. 

F.  A.  Zeller,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Cal. 

Class  of  1907 

Clyde  E.  Boyer,  A.  B.,  Minister,  1905  Crescent  Ave 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Robert  W.  Duel,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Sauk  Center,  Minn. 

Edwin  E.  Erffmeyer,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  811  N.  Washington  St. 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 
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Arthur  A.  Franzke,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools Lewiston,  Mont. 

Mabel  E.  Gamertsfelder,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  F.  C.  Armstrong) 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

Theodore  L.  Harder,  Ph.  B.,  Salesman j .Sacramento,  Cal. 

Carl  A.  Hirschman,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Dayton,  O. 

Charles  E.  Lamale,  A.  B.,  Minister,  428  E.  Main  St.,  Columbus,  O. 
Albert  W.  Marker,  A.  B.,  Graduate  Student  University  of 

Illinois,  105  S.  Coler  St Urbana,  111. 

Paul  S.  Mayer,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary Tokio,  Japan 

William  W.  Nash,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Outlook,  Wash. 

Edwin  J.  Nickel,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Arlington,  Wis. 

Elmer  R.  Schutz,  B.  S.  Teacher Joliet,  111. 

Paul  J.  Speicher,  B.  S Gaston,  Ind. 

Harry  E.  Straub,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Walnut,  111. 

William  M.  Vogel,  B.  S.,  Principal  High  School,  Miles  City,  Mont. 


Class  of  1908 

Chester  J.  Attig,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  History,  North-Western 

College,  Principal  of  Academy Naperville,  111. 

R.  M.  Broadbooks,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Wilbur,  Wash. 

Augusta  B.  Buscho,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School, 

Monte vidio,  Minn. 

Edwin  F.  George,  Ph.  B.,  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary. . . . 

Naperville,  111. 

E.  E.  Gloege,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools Morton,  Minn. 

Harry  W.  Graunke,  Ph.  B Kenmore,  O. 

S.  F.  Hilgenfeld,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  3371  19th  St..  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Albert  A.  Krug,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Monroe,  Wis. 

Fannie  Lauver,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  F.  W.  Backemeyer),  Monticello,  Ind. 
Alice  Niederhauser,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  R.  B.  Wear)  Yunnanfu,- 

Yunnan China 

Milton  W.  Strahler,  B.  S.,  Missionary Sangli,  S.  M.  C.,  India 

Sara  Wellner,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  L.  Schneller) Cumberland,  Wis. 

Class  of  1909 

G.  E.  Altstadt,  Ph.  B Temple,  Tex. 

John  M.  Beck,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  21  Zorn  St Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R.  T.  Daeschner,  Ph.  B Preston,  Neb. 
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C.  E.  Deetz,  B.  S Juda,  Wis. 

Lucinda  Dennstedt,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Bloomfield,  Neb. 

Alda  L.  Devitt,  Ph.  B Ebenezer,  N.  Y. 

Carl  C.  Gamertsfelder,  A.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Decorah,  la, 
Marie  Gocker,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary.  .Batanga,  Kamerun  ,West  Africa 

A.  W.  Gross,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools Monticello,  111. 

Edward  Himmel,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor  in  Science,  North- 

Western  College  Naperville,  111. 

Wm.  H.  Huber,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  3434  Wrightwood  Ave., .... 

Logan  Square,  Chicago,  111. 

Gerald  Kirn,  Ph.  B.,  Principal  High  School Faribault,  Minn. 

W.  W.  Krueger,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Iron  Biver,  Wis. 

Lucas  Nanninga,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  315  N.  6th  St.,  

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

W.  B.  Oldt,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Thompson,  111. 

H.  B.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  212  Jefferson  St Mendota,  111. 

Benj.  J.  Schirer,  A.  B.,  Principal  Grade  Schools Peoria,  111. 

Benj.  T.  Schwab,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary Tokyo-fu,  Japan 

John  S.  Stamm,  Ph.  M.,  Minister,  1128  Chicago  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Mabel  L.  Tillson,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  Ralph  Garrette) . . . .Naperville,  111. 

Class  of  1910 

Lillian  Arends,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  H.  W.  Priem),  2104  Lincoln  Ave. 

Chicago,  111. 

Florence  Erffmeyer,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary Japan 

Lewis  Feik,  B.  A.,  Teacher Sioux  City,  la. 

W.  S.  Gamertsfelder,  B.  A.,  Minister,  782  S.  22nd  St.,  Columbus,  0. 
Emil  Gruetzmacher,  Ph.  B.,  1939  Chase  Ave.,  Rogers  Park, 

Chicago,  111. 

Colin  Higgins,  B.  S.,  Cashier  in  Bank Savannah,  111. 

John  P.  Himmel,  B.  S.,  Teacher Iowa  Falls,  la. 

R.  B.  Leedy,  B.  A.,  Minister Kenmore,  O. 

C.  D.  Loose,  B.  A.,  Teacher Washington,  la. 

Andrew  J.  Mattill,  B.  S.,  Supt.  Schools Sacred  Heart,  Minn. 

E.  J.  Miller,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  High  School Elkhart,  Ind. 

H.  W.  Priem,  B.  S.,  Physician,  2104  Lincoln  Ave Chicago,  111. 

C.  I.  Roller,  B.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  College  of  Emporia. ..... 

Emporia,  Kans, 
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G.  H.  Roller,  B.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Schirmer,  Ph.  B.,  Supt Horton,  Kans. 

Lena  M.  Schroeder,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  Schmalzried),  85  N.  Grove 

St East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Clinton  F.  Smith,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Blairstown,  la. 

A.  D.  Stauffacher,  M.  A.,  Returned  Missionary Monroe,  Wis. 

D.  J.  Vaubel,  Ph.  B.,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Illinois. 

Urbana,  111. 

Lewis  G.  Weide,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Alden,  Kans. 


Class  of  1911 


Jerry  Behrns,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary Shen  Chow  fu,  China 

Edward  F.  Brand,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Brainerd,  Minn. 

Rennie  Bushweiler,  A.  B.,  Minister Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

M.  C.  Elmer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  U.  of  Kansas Lawrence.  Kans. 

H.  Feucht,  Ph.  B.,  Agriculturist  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Elsie  H.  Giese,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Lipp) Ottawa,  111. 

Elmer  D.  Graper,  A.  B.,  Grad.  Student,  Columbia  Univ., 

New  York  City 

H.  A.  Kellerman,  A.  B.,  Minister Fenwick,  Ont. 

C.  H.  Kolander,  B.  L.,  Minister.  Wauzeka,  Wis. 

Ada  B.  Leffler,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  D.  Graper),  Grad.  Student, 

Columbia  University, New  York  City 

Henry  A.  Lipp,  B.  S.,  Teacher  High  School Ottawa,  111. 

Ira  Oertli,  B.  S.,  Teacher Alton,  111. 

Benj.  A.  Piper,  B.  L Chicago,  111. 

W.  E.  Schilling,  A.  B.,  Minister Butternut,  Wis. 

Elmer  Schmalzried,  A.  B.,  Medical  Student,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 85  N.  Grove  St East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mark  Schmidt,  B.  S.,  Teacher Coldwater,  Mich. 

S.  E.  Schraeder,  A.  B.,  Minister Alsfeldt,  Ont. 

Netta  A.  Schutz,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher Naperville,  111. 

Velma  Seder,  B.  A.,  Teacher  High  School Pipe  Stone,  Minn-  | 

A.  E.  Teichman,  B.  S.,  Merchant Aurora,  111. 

Lulu  Umbach,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  A.  E.  Jahn) Perham,  Minn. 

Alice  Voegelein,  Ph.  B.  (Mrs.  E.  C.  Wilson) Nyssa,  Ore. 

C.  B.  Wahl,  A.  B.,  Nanking  Univ Nanking,  China 


W.  L.  Zabel,  A.  B.,  Minister  U.  of  Chicago  Divinity . .Chicago,  111. 
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Class  of  1912 

I.  L.  Baumgartner,  A.  B.,  Minister Alta  Vista,  la. 

Effie  Berger,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  Stanley  Phillips) ...  .Farmland,  Ind. 
Edith  Mae  Broadbrooks,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  Earl  L.  King),  Attica,  N.  Y. 
Maybelle  Danuser,  B.  L.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Sec'y.,  1301  Market 

St Wilmington,  Del. 

E.  S.  Faust,  B.  S.,  Minister,  35  Missouri  Ave., Detroit,  Mich. 

Herbert  S.  Frank,  B.  S.,  Minister,  1504  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Alexander  B.  Freeman,  B.  A.,  Boys'  Secretary  Union  Bronx 

Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A .New  York  City 

C.  F.  Gackeler,  B.  A.,  Minister,  253  Collingwood  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Judson  Gamertsf elder,  B.  A Naperville,  111. 

Esther  Hatz,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  A.  A.  Vieth) . .North  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

A.  E.  Hemmer,  B.  A.  (Died  January  1,  1916) 

A.  M.  Holtzman,  B.  A.,  Teacher. Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

Harry  J.  Kolb,  B.  S.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary. . . .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  A.  Lang,  B.  A.,  Minister Marion,  O. 

Balph  W.  Loose,  B.  A.,  Minister Huntington,  Ind. 

P.  M.  Mattill,  B.  S.,  Medical  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  111. 

Newton  L.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Teacher Stevensville,  Mont. 

H.  E.  Mueller,  B.  A.,  Minister Bacine,  Minn. 

George  C.  Pullman,  B.  A.,  Minister Bochester,  Ind. 

F.  A.  Bender,  B.  A.,  Minister Pearl  City,  111. 

G.  L.  Schaller,  B.  A.,  Minister,  605  Stanley  St Peoria,  111. 

H.  Schrammel,  B.  A Marysville,  O. 

Franklin  C.  Schwartz,  B.  A.,  Supt.  Schools. .,  .Moose  Lake,  Minn. 

I.  L.  Schweitzer,  B.  A.,  Minister, Florence  Station,  111. 

H.  Trautman,  M.  A.,  Teacher .Bockford,  111. 

Elizabeth  Turner,  B.  A.,  (Mrs.  B.  Kiekhoefer) Madison,  Wis. 

Arnold  A.  Vieth,  B.  S.,  Teacher North  Fond  du  Lae,  Wis. 

Belle  Voegelein,  B.  A.,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language, 

North-Western  College Naperville,  111. 

H.  W.  Voigt,  B.  A.,  Student  E.  T.  S Everett,  Mass. 

Class  of  1913 


Wm.  F.  Blumer,  B.  S.,  Teacher Luverne,  Minn. 

E.  H.  Brunemeier,  B.  S.,  Interne,  Deaconess  Hospital.  .Chicago,  111. 
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H.  C.  Brunemeier,  A.  B Sumner,  la. 

E.  E.  Draeger,  A.  B.,  Prin.  of  Schools ..Spring  Valley,  111. 

J.  U.  Elmer,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  North  St De  Kalb,  111. 

F.  H.  Feik,  A.  B 

R.  W.  Feik,  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Illinois.  .Urbana,  111. 

E.  A.  Geister,  B.  L.,  Sec'y.  to  Senator  M.  D.  Hall.  .Springfield,  111. 

Edna  Geister,  A.  B.,  Teacher Elgin,  111. 

Wm.  E.  Grote,  B.  L.,  Minister Downers  Grove,  111. 

H.  W.  Hanneman,  B.  S Magnolia,  la. 

M.  O.  Herman,  A.  B.,  Minister Avilla,  Ind. 

J.  R.  Hoch,  A.  B 

Florence  Hoopes,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  H.  W.  Stauffacher) . .Phoenix,  Ariz. 
A.  L.  Horn,  A.  B.,  Minister Yankton,  S.  D. 

G.  H.  Kellerman,  B.  S.,  2510  Michigan  Ave Saginaw,  Mich. 

Viola  Knoche,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Teacher .Waterloo,  la. 

Esther  Lang,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Kellerman) Fenwick,  Ont. 

H.  A.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Physical  Director  Y.  M.  C.  A Chicago,  111. 

Cora  A.  Minch,  B.  L.  (Mrs  E.  H.  Brunemeier),  Deaconess 

Hospital  Chicago,  111. 

Edna  Oertli,  A.  B,  Teaching Marion,  N.  D. 

Edward  A.  Pauli,  B.  S 

Leila  Renner,  A.  B.,  Principal  High  School Lexington,  111. 

F.  W.  Schendel,  A.  B.,  Minister Luverne,  Minn. 

J.  J.  Schmidt,  A.  B S.  Germantown,  Wis. 

R.  K.  Schwab,  A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School 

Chicago,  111. 

O.  D.  Swank,  A.  B.,  Minister,  1206  City  Park  Ave Toledo,  O. 

G.  F.  Wagner,  A.  B.,  Teacher Culbertson,  Neb. 

C.  B.  Wilming,  A.  B.,  Minister Marion,  Kans. 

Class  of  1914 

C.  L.  Allen,  A.  B.,  Minister Gibsonburg,  O. 

W.  A.  Barnhope,  A.  B Independence,  Ohio 

Hugo  A.  Bernhardt,  Minister ' Antigo,  Wis. 

Fred  L.  Biester,  A.  B.,  Teacher  High  School Naperville,  111. 

Clara  Bleck,  A.  B.,  Dean  of  Women,  Professor  of  Modern 

Languages,  North-Western  College Naperville,  111. 

Elmer  H.  Bosshardt,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  1021  W.  4th  St 

Rochester,  Minn. 
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Howard  F.  Cook,  A.  B.,  Teacher Glenwood,  Minn. 

Sadie  Daeschner,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  Elmer  Riebel) Detroit,  Mich. 

Ralph  F.  Doescher,  A.  B.,  Minister,  818  N.  18th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Herbert  E.  Eberhardt,  A.  B.,  Minister Olney,  111. 

Benj.  H.  Griesemer,  B.  S.,  Teacher Sisseton,  S.  Dak. 

W.  P.  Hiebenthal,  B.  S.,  Teacher Twin  Harbors,  Minn. 

Fred  Hill,  B.  S.,  Teacher Vermilion,  S.  Dak. 

Ed.  Hirschman,  A.  B.,  Teacher Dixon,  111. 

Elsie  Jaeck,  A.  B Naperville,  111. 

Maude  Kerston,  M.  A.,  At  Home Ashton,  111. 

Fred  W.  Kirn,  A.  B.,  Minister Flint,  Mich. 

Ed.  J.  Lubach,  A.  B.,  Minister Lomira,  Wis. 

Alice  Meier,  A.  B.,  Teacher Springfield,  111. 

Ena  Oertli,  A.  B.,  Teacher ....Drayton,  N.  Dak. 

Esther  Platz,  A.  B.,  Teacher Alma,  Kans. 

Erma  Ritzenthaler,  A.  B ..Prairie  View,  111. 

Orrin  F.  Schmidt,  B.  L.,,  Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Reuben  I.  Seder,  B.  S.,  Principal  High  School Olivia,  Minn. 

George  Seitz,  A.  B.,  Teacher Monroe  Center,  111. 

Paul  Speicher,  A.  B.,  U.  of  Wisconsin Madison,  Wis. 

H.  W.  Stauffacher,  A.  B.,  Teacher 

Oliver  Troxel,  B.  S.,  Teacher Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Allen  G.  Umbreit,  A.  B.,  Teacher Sycamore,  111. 

Jesse  H.  Wichman,  A.  B.,  Principal  High  School.  .Lake  City,  Minn. 

H.  A.  Winkelman,  M.  A.,  Student,  University  of  Illinois 

i Urbana,  111. 

Victor  W.  Zieske,  B.  S.,  Teacher Pelican  Rapids,  Minn. 

Class  of  1915 

Vera  M.  Barth,  A.  B.,  Teacher Chatsworth,  111/ 

Carl  E.  Berger,  A.  B.,  Teacher Litchfield,  Minn. 

John  G.  Bleiler,  A.  B.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Albert  G.  Butzer,  A.  B.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Florence  L.  Frank,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Berger). ..  .Litchfield,  Minn. 

Ruth  N.  Gamertsf elder,  A.  B.,  Teacher Faribault,  Minn. 

Ezra  H.  Gauerke,  B.  S.,  Teacher Athens,  Wis. 

Myrtle  L.  Geier,  A.  B.,  Teacher. Rockford,  Minn. 
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Esther  A.  Goettel,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  Ralph  Doescher) ...  .Omaha,  Nebr. 

Alvin  E.  Gongoll,  A.  B Lamberton,  Minn. 

Fred  W.  Hauser,  A.  B.,  Minister Worthington,  Minn. 

Amanda  W.  Hemmer,  A.  B.,  Teacher Somerville,  Ind. 

M.  W.  Hollinger,  A.  B.,  Teacher Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

Arthur  B.  Hosbach,  A.  B.,  Minister Freedom,  Penn. 

Franklin  A.  Kietzman,  B.  S.,  Y.  M.  C.  A Detroit,  Mich. 

Norma  Delta  Kirn,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  Boshardt) ...  .Rochester,  Minn. 

Emil  C.  Kreitlow,  A.  B.,  Student,  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Harry  E.  Krug,  A.  B.,  Student,  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Emma  L.  Lohman,  A.  B Geneseo,  111. 

Orville  O.  Lozier,  A.  B.,  Student,  E.  T.  S ..  .Naperville,  111. 

Wesley  H.  Mast,  A.  B.,  Teacher Waverly,  la. 

Clifford  G.  Mathys,  A.  B.,  Teacher Mondovi,  Wis. 

Harry  Louis  Meyer,  A.  B.,  Student,  Yale  University 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Marie  A.  Muench,  A.  B.,  At  Home Naperville,  111. 

Rinice  A.  Nanninga,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  O.  Troxel)  . .Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Allen  C.  Nickel,  B.  S.,  Student,  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Arthur  H.  Ninneman,  B.  S.,  Teacher Timpas,  Colo. 

Irvin  G.  Roederer,  B.  S.,  Minister Evansville,  Ind. 

Hazel  E.  Rust,  A.  B.,  Teacher Elgin,  111. 

Kathryn  F.  Schirmer,  A.  B.,  Teacher Holton,  Kans. 

Holland  W.  Schloerb,  A.  B.,  Student,  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Franklin  E.  Schlueter,  A.  B.,  Student,  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Alfred  O.  Schmidt,  A.  B,  Farmer Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Ernest  G.  Schwartz,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  404  Franklin  St.,  Danville,  111. 

Lylian  R.  Schweitzer,  B.  S,  (Mrs.  A.  O.  Schmidt) 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

George  A.  Spitler,  A.  B.,  Student,  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 


Myron  J.  Umbach,  B.  S.,  Dental  Student Chicago,  111. 

Lyndon  C.  Yiel,  A.  B.,  Student,  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Ernest  S.  Wegner,  B.  S.,  Medical  Student,  Apt.  No.  7,  “The 

Elms” Omaha,  Nebr. 

Waldemar  Williams,  A.  B.,  Minister Whiting,  Ind. 


Etta  F.  Yenerich,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Edgar  Faust),  35  Missouri  Ave., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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Class  of  1916 


Edward  Anton,  B.  S.,  Teaching Salem,  Mo. 

Eva  Bauernfeind,  B.  A.,  Teaching Waterloo,  Iowa 

Wm.  Beuscher,  B.  A.,  Student,  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Roy  A.  Bock,  B.  A.,  Teaching Windham,  Mont. 

Frederica  Brose,  B.  A.,  Teaching Bucyrus,  O. 

Arthur  Brunner,  B.  A.,  Ass’t.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sec'y Chicago,  111. 

Fay  T.  Davis,  B.  A.,  Teaching Cavalier,  N.  D. 

John  B.  Dengis,  B.  A.,  Student,  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Emil  E.  Dreger,  B.  S.,  Teaching Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Emma  Fisher,  B.  A.,  (Mrs.  Waldemar  Williams) ...  .Whiting,  Ind. 

Gordon  Gamertsf elder,  B.  A.,  Teaching .Arcadia,  Wis. 

Mary  Geister,  B.  S.,  Teaching Carmi,  111. 

Andrew  Henning,  B.  A.,  Student,  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Herman  Hermann,  B.  A.,  Minister San  Bernardino,  Col. 

B.  A.  Hoffman,  B.  A.,  Teaching E.  St.  Louis,  111. 

Frances  Johns,  B.  S.,  Stenographer Naperville,  111. 

August  Kuhlman,  B.  S.,  University  of  Chicago Chicago,  111. 

Alma  Langenstein,  B.  A.,  Teaching Dakota,  111. 

Harry  Oberhelman,  B.  S.,  Medical  Student,  U.  of  Chicago,.. 

Chicago,  111. 

John  Oertli,  B.  S.,  Teaching Kenyon,  Minn. 

Wm.  C.  Pautz,  B.  A.,  Teaching  in  College  of  Berea Berea,  O. 

Chas.  Reidt,  B.  A.,  Ass’t.  Y.  M.  G:  A.  Sec'y Detroit,  Mich. 

Helen  Rippberger,  B.  A.,  Teaching Elgin,  111. 

John  Schaefle,  B.  A.,  Teaching Charles  City,  la. 

Herman  Schmalzried,  B.  S.,  Teaching Galesville,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Schneller,  B.  S.,  Ass't.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sec'y Detroit,  Mich. 

Walter  B.  Senty,  B.  S.,  Teaching Benson,  Minn. 

Harold  Smith,  B.  S.,  Teaching Waterloo,  Iowa 

Toru  Uchida,  B.  S.,  Student,  University  of  Chicago. . . .Chicago,  111. 

Marvin  H.  Witte,  B.  A.,  Teaching Hutchinson,  Minn.  , 

W.  L.  Witte,  B.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  U.  of  Minnesota,.... 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Whole  Number  of  Alumni 

Women  168 

Men  441 

Total  609 

Number  of  Alumni  Living 

Women  148 

Men  402 


Total 


550 
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Albig,  Orville  M *06 

Allen,  C.  L >14 

Alstadt,  G.  E '09 

Anton,  E *16 

Arends,  Lillian  M *10 

Arlen,  Henry  '77 

Attig,  Chester *08 

Augenstein,  J.  C *74 

Augustine,  A.  B '79 

Averill,  E.  W '88 

Baker,  Warren  A *02 

Baldwin,  E.  B ’85 

Ballou,  Mae  E *00 

Ballou,  R.  B *86 

Barnard,  Elizabeth  ’85 

Barnard,  Rose  A '06 

Barnhope,  W.  A '14 

Barth,  Vera  M '15 

Bast,  August  '02 

Bauernfeind,  E '16 

Bauernfeind,  Susan  M. ...  '99 

Baumgartner,  I.  L '12 

Baumgartner,  S.  H '87 

Beck,  John  M. '09 

Beckman,  Mattie  '86 

Bechtel,  H.  C '87 

Behner,  F.  G '00 

Behrns,  Jerry '11 

Bell,  Allie  M '83 

Belmont,  Blanche '90 

Benkleman,  W.  F '83 

Berger,  Carl  E '15 

Berger,  Effie  '12 

Bernhardt,  Hugo  A '14 

Beuscher,  Wm '16 

Beyers,  Carrie  '86 

Beyers,  Laura  M '84 


Beyrer,  C.  C '72 

Biester,  Fred  L '14 

Birr,  W.  E '01 

Bleck,  Clara '14 

Bleiler,  John  G '15 

Blumer,  W.  F '13 

Bock,  R.  A '16 

Bohlander,  J.  J '02 

Boiler,  Chas  F '05 

Bosshardt,  Elmer  H '14 

Bower,  Lester  L '05 

Bowman,  C.  B. '96 

Boyer,  C '07 

Brand,  Ed.  F '11 

Brand  J.  H '95 

Breasted,  J.  H '90 

Breish,  J.  H '94 

Breithaupt,  E.  C '87 

Britzius,  H.  A '95 

Broadbooks,  Edith  Mae. . . '12 

Broadbooks,  R.  M '08 

Brose,  Frederica  '16 

Brunemeier,  E.  H '13 

Brunemeier,  H.  C '13 

Brunner,  A '16 

Bucks,  Chas.  A '67 

Bucks,  Mary  S '83 

Buscho,  Augusta '08 

Bushweiler,  R '11 

Butts,  Ida  M '80 

Butzbach,  Albert  '04 

Butzer,  Albert  G '15 

Caton,  William  '84 

Cawelti,  G.  P '96 

Chinn,  Libbie  '69 

Clymer,  W.  E '87 

Cody,  Arthur  B '79 
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Cody,  Hiram  S *75 

Cody,  Hope  R '88 

Cody,  Rose '75 

Cook,  Howard  F '14 

Courrier  G.  F '05 

Crampton,  Mae  I '80 

Daeschner,  August  '95 

Daeschner,  R.  T '09 

Daeschner,  Sadie *14 

Dahlem,  Carrie ’84 

Danuser,  Leila '06 

Danuser,  Maybelle '12 

Davis,  F.  T *16 

Davis,  Melissa ’67 

Deetz,  C.  E '09 

Degenkolb,  G.  J '0-* 

Dengis,  John  B ’16 

Dennstedt,  Lucinda  '09 

Devitt,  Alda  '09 

Devitt,  I.  K '80 

Dexter,  Etta  ’80 

Dickenson,  L.  E '86 

Diller,  Adam  E ’03 

Dillman,  Amanda  J ’71 

Doescher,  Ralph  F *14 

Draeger,  Erwin  '13 

Dreger,  Emil  H '16 

Dreisbach,  B.  F ’66 

Dreisbach,  C.  H ’78 

Dreisbach,  Emma  G ’82 

Dreisbach,  Mattie  H ’67 

Duel,  R '07 

Eberhardt,  Herbert  E '14 

Ehlers,  Jacob  H *03 

Elfrink,  Adelaide  B *99 

Elf  rink,  Anna  D '93 

Elfrink,  B.  F '98 

Elmer  J.  TJ. . / '13 

Elmer,  M.  C 'll 


Erffmeyer,  E.  E '07 

Erffmeyer,  Florence  '10 

Ernst,  Etta  L '03 

Ewing,  Myron  J '76 

Faust,  E.  S .'....  '12 

Feik,  F.  H '13 

Feik,  Lewis  W '10 

Feik,  R.  W '13 

Ferner,  J.  W '73 

Ferner,  O.  A '95 

Feucht,  Herman  '11 

Feucht,  Jacob  G '06 

Fidder,  J.  G '88 

Finkbeiner,  Thos '94 

Fisher,  Emma  '16 

Foran,  Mary  E '71 

Fouser,  A.  R '79 

Fox,  D.  F '87 

Fox,  Edith  L '02 

Frank,  Florence  L '15 

Frank,  Herbert '12 

Frank,  Nellie  E '03 

Franzke,  A.  A '07 

Franzke,  H.  A '99 

Franzke,  John  J '02 

Freeman,  A.  R '12 

Fry,  Moses  C '82 

Gackeler,  C.  F '12 

Gamertsfelder,  Carl  '09 

Gamertsf elder,  Carrie  ....  '93 
Gamertsfelder,  Gordon. ...  '16 
Gamertsfelder,  Judson. ...  '12 

Gamertsfelder,  Mabel '07 

Gamertsfelder,  Mary '93 

Gamertsfelder,  Ruth  '15 

Gamertsfelder,  S.  J '78 

Gamertsfelder,  W.  H '93 

Gamertsfelder,  W.  S '10 

Gascoigne,  Stephen  '68 
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Gasser,  Geo.  C '91 

Gauerke,  Ezra  H '15 

Geier,  Myrtle  L '15 

Geister,  E.  A '13 

Geister,  Edna *13 

Geister,  Mary  '16 

George,  Edwin  '08 

Gibson,  Ethel ’03 

Giese,  Elsie  H 'll 

Giese,  J.  A '94 

Gingrich,  Felix  M '98 

Gloege,  E.  E '08 

Gocker,  Marie  '09 

Goettel,  Esther  A.  E '15 

Goldspohn,  Albert  '75 

Gongoll,  Alvin  E '15 

Good,  Nellie  '79 

Goodrich,  H.  H '76 

Goodrich,  Ida  T '75 

Goodrich,  Irving '81 

Goodrich,  Jennie  '80 

Granger,  Luella  Y '02 

Graper,  E.  D '11 

Graunke,  Harry '08 

Gress,  E.  L '03 

Griebenow,  H.  E '05 

Griesemer,  Benj.  H '14 

Griswold,  Lida  A '84 

Gross,  A.  W '09 

Grote,  W.  E '13 

Gruetzmacher,  Emil  A . . . . '10 

Guelich,  H.  D '97 

Gunther,  W.  C '04 

Haefele,  Augustus  '77 

Hager,  E.  C '67 

Hager,  Ella  E '67 

Haines,  Cora  L '88 

Haines,  D.  M '81 

Haines,  Ellen  S '88 


Haines,  T.  L '72 

Haist,  A.  B '94 

Haist,  A.  Y '87 

Hallwachs,  W.  C '01 

Hainan,  J.  W . '01 

Hanna,  Mary  L '75 

Hannah,  Emma  '76 

Hanneman,  H.  W........'13 

Harder,  T.  L '07 

Harter,  Elva  M '01 

Hatz,  C '76 

Hatz,  Esther  '12 

Hatz,  Ida  '02 

Hauch,  S.  M '97 

Hauser,  Fred '15 

Hazleton,  C.  N '72 

Heebner,  S.  K '85 

Heidner,  Ella  M '85 

Heidner,  Mamie  E '95 

Heilman,  Frank  W '02 

Heilman,  John  J '98 

Heininger,  Louis '87 

Hemmer,  A.  E '12 

Hemmer,  Amanda  W '15 

Hendricks,  H.  H '01 

Henning,  A.. '16 

Herman,  M.  O '13 

Herman,  H '16 

Hertel,  J.  A '92 

Herzog,  Felix  F '06 

Hetche,  Chas '02 

Hiebenthal,  W.  P '14 

Hielscher,  J.  A '88 

Hilgenfeld,  S.  F '08 

Hill,  Fred  '14 

Hillman,  C.  F '93 

Himmel,  Edward  '09 

Himmel,  John  P. '10 

Higgins,  Colin '10 
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Higgins,  D.  F '74 

Hirschman,  C.  A '07 

Hirschman,  Ed *14 

Hobart,  Chas.  H ' 76 

Hoch,  Jno '13 

Hodges,  Bessie  A '80 

Holcomb,  B.  H *81 

Hoffmann,  B.  A '16 

Hollinger,  M.  W ’15 

Holtzman,  A.  M '12 

Hoopes,  Florence  ’13 

Horn,  A.  L *13 

Hosbach,  Arthur  B ’15 

Huber,  W.  H. *09 

Huebner,  S.  H ’85 

Huelster,  A.  H '80 

Huddle,  W.  D '87 

Hunter,  Belle  C *83 

Husser,  Milton  G *04 

Hyde,  Cora  P *79 

Ingalls,  G.  B *05 

Iwan,  Clara  M ’95 

Jaeck,  Elsie  '14 

Johns,  Frances  *16 

Jones,  Mollie  L ’78 

Hammerer,  Anna  ’99 

Keiper,  Kezzie  '82 

Keiper,  Lizzie  *77 

Heiser,  Edmund  E '06 

Heller,  Winnifred  D *02 

Kellerman,  G.  H ’13 

Kellerman,  H.  A 'll 

Kelhofer,  Ernst '03 

Herston,  Maude 'll 

Hiekhoefer,  Lillian  '04 

Kiekhoefer,  Luella  E '01 

Hiekhoefer,  Mayme  '01 

Hiekhoefer,  W.  H 04 

Kietzman,  Franklin  A '15 


Kimmel,  G.  B ,.'97 

Kirn,  Fred  W '14 

Hirn,  G.  J '86 

Kirn,  Gerald  '09 

Kirn,  Norma  Delta  '15 

Kletzing,  E.  L '88 

Kletzing,  H.  F '79 

Kletzing,  J.  F '79 

Kletzing,  M.  Naomi '82 

Kletzing,  TJ.  B '82 

Klopp,  J.  J '88 

Kliphardt,  Chas  F '04 

Knecht,  S.  E '86 

Knickerbocker,  Alden  ....  '97 

Knight,  Luther  '02 

Knight,  Naomi  ‘85 

Knob  el,  G.  C '70 

Knobel,  Mary  A '67 

Knoche,  Viola  '13 

Koch,  Christina '99 

Koch,  Peter '88 

Kolander,  C.  H '11 

Kolb,  J.  Harry '12 

Krahl,  W.  F '76 

Kramer,  H.  A '88 

Kreitlow,  Emil  C '15 

Krienke,  G.  J '99 

Krueger,  W.  W '09 

Krug,  A.  A '08 

Krug,  Harry  E '15 

Kuhlman,  A '16 

Lamale,  C.  E '07 

Lang,  C.  A '12 

Lang,  Esther '13 

Langenstein,  A '16 

Larck,  F.  A '84 

Lauver,  Fannie '08 

Leedy,  B.  B '10 

Leffler,  Ada  B '11 
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Lenhardt,  Lena  M '05 

Lerch,  Emma  L '90 

Lerch,  W.  L '87 

Lewis,  Carrie  N ’78 

Lindemann,  C.  W.  A *83 

Lipp,  H.  A '11 

Litt,  J.  G ’86 

Lohman,  Ejnma  L ' 15 

Loose,  Clarence  D *10 

Loose,  Ralph.  W '12 

Lozier,  Orville  O ' 15 

Lubach,  Ed.  J >14 

Luce,  T.  Claire *83 

Luehring,  F.  W ’05 

Lundy,  Jennie '79 

Manbeck,  Ida  Y '78 

Marker,  A.  W '07 

Marsh,  Elizabeth  F ’76 

Mast,  Wesley  H '15 

Mather,  Zillia  ’88 

Mathys,  Clifford  G '15 

Mattill,  Andrew  J GO 

Mattill,  P.  M ’12 

Mayer,  P.  S '07 

Maves,  C.  E '05 

McGregor,  Duncan ’78 

McHose,  Edwin  D '01 

Meek,  Rose  M *79 

Meek,  S.  R ’88 

Meier,  Alice  '14 

Messner,  Mary *84 

Meyer,  G.  C '94 

Meyer,  Harry  L ' 15 

Michael,  J.  W ’87 

Miller,  E.  E '96 

Miller,  Edwin  J GO 

Miller,  G.  W ’93 

Miller,  H.  A G3 

Miller,  Hattie  C ’87 


Miller,  Newton  G2 

Miller,  Walter  J '98 

Minch,  Cora G3 

Minch,  Lora  C *03 

Mueller,  H.  E G2 

Muench,  Marie  A G5 

Muerner,  Emma  L *85 

Muerner,  Henry  L *99 

Muerner,  Laura  E *89 

Murray,  Maria  E GO 

Murray,  Thos ’78 

Naegli,  Frank  '02 

Nanninga,  Lucas  *09 

Nanninga,  Rinice  A G5 

Nash,  W.  W '07 

Nauman,  Chas '72 

Nauman,  Geo.  P '94 

Nauman,  H.  C '94 

Naumann,  W.  L '99 

Neiswender,  Susie '72 

Neitz,  Frank  C '88 

Nichols,  J.  L '80 

Nickel,  Allen  C '15 

Nickel,  E.  J '07 

Niederhauser,  Alice '08 

Niederhauser,  E.  W '01 

Ninneman,  Arthur  H '15 

Nonnamaker,  M.  E '96 

Nonnamaker,  W.  A '05 

Norbury,  Alice  M '83 

Oberhelman,  H. GO 

Oertli,  Edna  '13 

Oertli,  Ena  G4 

Oertli,  Ira  'll 

Oertli,  John  G6 

Oldt,  W.  B... '09 

Oliver,  E.  J '97 

Orth,  L.  L '00 

Ostroth,  D.  C. '04 
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Oyer,  J.  F *95 

Pahlman,  Ida  M ’87 

Patterson,  Maggie  J '86 

Pauli,  E.  A '13 

Pautz,  Wm *16 

Peebles,  Agnes  H ’06 

Penticoff,  O.  C '03 

Peter,  W.  W >04 

Pfeiffer,  Rose  K ’83 

Piper,  Benj.  A ’ll 

Plantikow,  Herman  ’88 

Platz,  Esther  ’14 

Powell,  H.  C ’02 

Pratt,  Laura  A ’66 

Priem,  Harry ’10 

Pullman,  Geo.  C ’12 

Ranck,  C.  E ’99 

Ranck,  Elmina  E ’99 

Ranne,  Eldon ’93 

Rarey,  C.  D ’03 

Rassweiler,  C.  F ’70 

Rassweiler,  G.  F ’97 

Rassweiler,  H.  H ’68 

Rassweiler,  J.  K ’76 

Raymer,  H.  S ’81 

Reidt,  Chas ’16 

Reik,  S.  A ’00 

Reinhart,  J.  S ’79 

Render,  F.  A ’12 

Renner,  Leila  ’13 

Rich,  F.  K ’05 

Rich,  Laura  ’02 

Rickenbrode,  E.  C ’86 

Rickli,  Arthur  ’03 

Rife,  E.  E ’94 

Rilling,  J.  H ’96 

Rilling,  W.  B ’90 

Rippberger,  Helen ’16 

Ritzenthaler,  Irma ’14 


Roederer,  Irvin  G ’15 

Rohland,  Anna  M ’67 

Roller,  C.  I ’10 

Roller,  G.  H ’10 

Ross,  W.  F ’88 

Rust,  Hazel  E ’15 

Sasseen,  David ’74 

Schaefer,  J.  C ’96 

Schafer,  J.  W ’05 

Schaeffer,  H.  B ’09 

Schaefle,  J ’16 

Schaller,  G.  L ’12 

Schendel,  F.  W ’13 

Schilling,  W.  E ’ll 

Schirer,  Benj.  F ’09 

Schirmer,  Kathryn  F ’15 

Schirmer,  W.  W ’10 

Schlafer,  Geo.  E ’06 

Schloerb,  Holland  W ’15 

Schlosstein,  J.  F ’78 

Schlueter,  Franklin  E ’15 

Schluter,  H.  C ’91 

Schmalzried,  Elmer ’ll 

Schmalzried,  Herman  ....  ’16 

Schmidt,  Alfred  O ’15 

Schmidt,  J.  J ’13 

Schmidt,  Mark  E ’ll 

Schmidt,  Orrin  F ’14 

Schmucker,  I.  J... ’87 

Schneider,  Geo.  H ’78 

Schneider,  Henry  ’77 

Schneider,  J.  C ’85 

Schneider,  J.  F.  D ’04 

Schneider,  S.  T ....’85 

Schneller,-  Ella  M ’05 

Schneller,  E.  J ’16 

Schoedinger,  Fred  H ’99 

Schoenleben,  M ’93 

Schrader,  S.  E ’ll 
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Schrammel,  H ’12 

Schreiner,  Lizzie  B '83 

Schroeder,  Lena  M '10 

Schuermeier,  F.  C ’99 

Schultz,  H.  C ’85 

Schultz,  Sophia  '86 

Schultz,  W.  A ’84 

Schumacher,  F.  P ’95 

Schumacher,  Ferdinand  . . ’03 

Schuster,  W.  H ’05 

Schutte,  W.  A ’91 

Schutz,  E *07 

Schutz,  Netta  A 'll 

Schwab,  Ben j.  T '09 

Schwab,  R.  K '13 

Schwartz,  Ernest  G '15 

Schwartz,  Frank '12 

Schweitzer,  I.  L '12 

Schweitzei*,  Lylian  R '15 

Seager,  F.  E '87 

Seager,  L H '87 

Seder,  James  I '87 

Seder,  Reuben  I '14 

Seder,  Velma  '11 

Seegmiller,  F.  S '06 

Seibert,  W.  O '84 

Seitz,  George  '14 

Senty,  W.  B . '16 

Sevier,  Nannie  L '75 

Shaw,  Nettie  '78 

Shoemaker,  H.  J '79 

Shortess,  Anna  E '85 

Schott,  Ira  J '82 

Simpson,  Bertha  E '02 

Sims,  Florence '66 

Sindinger,  Edna  G '98 

Sindlinger,  G.  W '69 

Slick,  Bert  . '01 

Smith,  Clara  '96 


Smith,  C.  F 

'10 

Smith,  Chas.  A 

'01 

Smith,  Fannie  E 

'88 

Smith,  Harold 

'16 

Smith,  Henry  A 

'96 

Smith,  Lucy  J 

'97 

Smith,  Mattie  E 

'90 

Snyder,  J.  A 

'88 

Sohl,  Lawrence  

'04 

Spitler,  George  A 

'15 

Speicher,  P.  J 

'07 

Speicher,  Paul 

'14 

Spreng,  E.  M 

'85 

Staff  eld,  D.  W 

'04 

Stamm,  J.  S 

'09 

Stanard,  O.  B 

'81 

Stanger,  Mary  D 

'83 

Stanger,  S.  S 

'86 

Stark,  L.  J 

’95 

Stauffacher,  A.  D.  . . . 

'10 

Stauffacher,  C.  J 

'03 

Stauffacher,  H.  W. . . . 

'14: 

Stauffacher,  S.  J 

'00 

Steffen,  E.  F 

’83 

Stettbacher,  C.  C . . . . 

'02 

Stierle,  G.  A 

'06 

Stoll,  J.  J 

....  '81 

Stoll,  R.  C 

'03 

Story,  Sarah  S . . 

....  '80 

Strahler,  Milton  

'08 

Straub,  H.  E 

'07 

Strom,  J.  L 

....  '92 

Strubler,  H.  H 

. . '06 

Stube,  J.  H 

....  '85 

Swank,  O.  D 

....  '13 

Tayama,  H.  M 

....  '93 

Teel,  Warren  F 

'00 

Teichman,  A.  E 

'11 

Theiss,  Edwin  L 

'05 
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Thompson,  Jennie  M '88 

Tillson,  Mabel  L '09 

Trautman,  Harry  '12 

Triem,  Peter  E '74 

Troeger,  J.  W *75 

Troxel,  Oliver  '14 

Turner,  Elizabeth  '12 

Uchida,  Toru  '16 

TJebele,  W.  C '02 

TJmbach,  Esmerelda '02 

TJmbach,  E.  M '04 

TJmbach,  L.  M '77 

TJmbach,  Lulu  'll 

TJmbach,  Myron  J ;15 

TJmbach,  W.  H '96 

TJmbreit,  Allen  G '14 

TJmbreit,  S.  J '98 

TJtzinger,  A.  H '87 

Valentine,  Mary  '82 

Vandersall,  C.  H '97 

Vandersall,  W.  A '98 

Van  Kannell,  B.  F '99 

Vaubel,  Daniel  J '10 

Vaubel,  E.  G '05 

Viel,  Lyndon  C '15 

Vieth,  Arnold '12 

Voegelein,  Alice  '11 

Voegelein,  A.  H '05 

Voegelein,  Belle  '12 

Vogel,  W.  M '07 

Voigt,  H.  W '12 

Wagner,  G.  F '13 

Wagner,  O.  W '90 

Wagner,  Lizzie  A '82 


Wagner,  Lulu '02 

Wahl,  C.  B '11 

Walker,  W.  L '83 

Waltz,  William  '80 

Wegner,  Ernest  S '15 

Weide,  L.  G '10 

Wellner,  Sarah '08 

Wenger,  W.  L '03 

Wichman,  Jesse  H '14 

Wickel,  Susie  '96 

Wicks,  E.  C '80 

Williams,  Waldemar '15 

Wilming,  Chas '13 

Wing,  Daniel  H '02 

Winkelman,  H.  A '14 

Wise,  David  O '06 

Witte,  M.  H '16 

Witte,  W.  L '16 

Woods  Clara  A '78 

Woodside,  Thos.  W '78 

Wurtz,  C.  J '00 

Yaggy,  L.  W... '71 

Yaggy,  Florence  '99 

Yenerich,  Etta  F '15 

Yost,  Elizabeth  M '00 

Young,  Ella  '68 

Zabel,  W.  L '11 

Zachman,  R.  H '02 

Zehnder,  J.  C '96 

Zeller,  Francis  A '06 

Ziegler,  J.  G '79 

Zieske,  Victor  W '14 

Zinser,  J.  C '81 

Zollman,  F.  W '81 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  BENEVOLENT  FATHER  OF  ALL 


I,  

(NAME  IN  FULL) 

of , do  make  and  publish  this  my  last  will 

(place) 

and  testament,  as  follows: 

I give  and  devise  to  the  TRUSTEES  OF  NORTH-WESTERN 
COLLEGE,  and  their  successors  and  assigns  forever,  the  following 

lands  and  tenants  

(description) 

in  County,  in  the  State  of 

I give  and  bequeath  to  the  TRUSTEES  OF  NORTH-WESTERN 

COLLEGE  the  sum  of dollars,  to  be  paid  by  my 

executor  out  of  my  estate  within months  after  my 

decease. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I hereto  subscribe  my  name  and  affix  my 

seal,  this day  of , A.  D 

(Seal)  A B 

Signed  and  acknowledged  by  the  above  named  A 

B testator,  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  our 

presence,  and  signed  by  us  in  his  presence  and  at  his  request,  as 
subscribing  witnesses  to  the  f oregoing  last  will  and  testament  at  the 
date  last  aforesaid. 
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Chapel  exercises  for  all  students  are  held  daily  9:35-10:00  A.  M. 

Letters  and  numbers  at  end  of  lines  indicate  buildings  and  rooms  where  classes  are  held;  M.,  Main  building;  SW 
South  Wing  of  Main  Building;  G,  Goldspohn  Hall;  N,  Nichols  Hall  (gymnasium). 

Note.  Odd  numbers  as  a rule  indicate  First  Semester,  even  numbers  Second  Semester  courses;  numbers  below  10 
Freshman  and  Sophomore,  above  10  Junior  and  Senior  courses. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


North-Western  College  comprises  the  following  De- 
partments : — 

1.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

2.  The  Academy 

3.  The  School  of  Commerce 

4.  The  School  of  Music 

5.  The  School  of  Art 

The  College  is  a member  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  and  of  the  Federation  of  Illinois 
Colleges. 

The  Academy  is  a member  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  of  the 
North  Academic  Association. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Requests  for  catalogs,  for  information  concerning 
entrance  requirements  and  all  other  matters  may  be 
addressed  to  President  Edward  Everett  Rail,  North- 
Western  College,  Naperville,  111. 

Correspondence  relating  to  matters  of  business  may 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Umbreit,  Treasurer  North- 
Western  College,  Naperville,  111. 

Correspondence  concerning  any  Department  if  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  will  reach  the  proper  authority. 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  5 

CAIiENDAR  1918-1919 

1918 

x\pril  12 — Academy  Oratorical  Contest Friday 

May  10 — Freshman  Contests,  Heatherton  Prizes Friday 

May  14 — Annual  Meeting  Board  of  Trustees Tuesday 

May  17 — College  Day  (Booster  Day) Friday 

May  30 — Memorial  Day  (Holiday) Thursday 


June  5 to  8 — Final  Examinations Wednesday  to  Saturday 

June  8 — Graduating  Exercises,  (Commerce) ....  8 P.  M.,  Saturday 

June  9 — Baccalaureate  Sermon  11  A.  M.,  Sunday 

June  9 — Commencement  Sermon,  Academy 8 P.  M.,  Sunday 

June  10 — Graduating  Exercises,  Academy 3 P.  M.,  Monday 

June  10 — Graduating  Exercises,  School  of  Music.  .8  P.  M.,  Monday 

June  11 — Senior  Class  Day  Tuesday 

June  11 — Commencement  Concert  8 P.  M.,  Tiiesday 

June  12 — Commencement  Exercises  10  A.  M.,  Wednesday 

June  1*2 — Alumni  Reunion  and  Luncheon.  .12:30  P.  M.,  Wednesday 


September  16-17 — Enrollment,  Entrance  Examinations,  Mon.,  Tues. 
September  18 — Last'  day  to  remove  I and  E grades  of  first 


Semester  of  1917-18 Wednesday 

September  27— Annual  Social  and  Reception .8  P.  M.,  Friday 

November  28 — Thanksgiving  Holiday Thursday 


December  20 — 4 P.  M.  to  January  7,  7 :30  A.  M.,  Christmas  Recess 
1919 


January  28-31 — Semester  Examinations Tuesday  to  Friday 

February  3 — Second  Semester  Begins 7:30  A.  M.,  Monday 

February  4 — Last  day  to  remove  I and  E grades  of  Second 

Semester  of  1917-18  Tuesday 

April  11 — Academy  Oratorical  Contest  Friday 

May  2,  3 — Good  Prize  Oratorical  Contests Friday,  Saturday 

May  9 — Freshman  Contests,  Heatherton  Prizes Friday 

May  13 — Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees ....Tuesday 

May  17 — College  Day  Saturday 

May  30 — Memorial  Day,  (Holiday) Friday 

June  4-7 — Final  Examinations Wednesday  to  Saturday 

June  8 — Baccalaureate  Sermon  Sunday 

June  11 — -Commencement  Wednesday 


Sept.  15-16 — Enrollment,  Entrance  Examinations — Mon.,  Tues. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Bishop  S.  P.  Spreng,  President  (1917-18) ex-Officio 

Bishop  G-.  Heinmiller,  President  (1918-19) . . . .ex-Officio 

Rev.  J.  G.  Schwab  Illinois  Conference 

Rev.  C.  Schneider Wisconsin  Conference 

Rev.  E.  W.  Praetorius Indiana  Conference 

Rev.  G.  P.  Cawei.ti  Iowa  Conference 

Rev.  E.  M.  Spreng,  Secretary  Ohio  Conference 

Rev.  J.  R.  Niergarth  Michigan  Conference 

Rev.  S.  M.  Hauch.  Canada  Conference 

Rev.  H.  P.  Merle New  York  Conference 

Rev.  C.  L.  Sorg  Kansas  Conference 

Wm.  Grote,  Vice-President  Elgin,  Illinois 

Dr.  A.  Goldspohn  Chicago,  Illinois 

Rev.  J.  G.  Ziegler  Erie  Conference 

Rev.  H.  Piper  Nebraska  Conference 

Rev.  M.  Schoenleben  Minnesota  Conference 

Rev.  G.  E.  Bohner Dakota  Conference 

J.  C.  Breithaupt  Kitchener,  Ontario 

E.  G.  Eberhardt  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

A.  Quilling  Menomonie,  Wisconsin 

F.  W.  Ramsey  Cleveland,  Ohio 

C.  F.  Alstadt Waterloo,  Iowa 


Committees  of  the  Board 


Executive — Bishop  Spreng,  Rev.  Schwab,  Dr.  Goldspohn, 
Messrs.  Grote  and  Schneider. 

Finance — Professors  Gegenheimer,  Finkbeiner,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Spiegler. 


FACULTY 


Edward  Everett  Ea el,  b.a.,  ph.d.,  President  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Education.  84  Wright  Street 

George  John  Kirn,  a.m.,  ph.d.,  d.d.,  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  145  Sleight  Street 
f Frederick  William  Heidner,  a.m.,  d.d.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  German.  142  Center  Street 

Henry  Cowles  Smith,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

62  Loomis  Street 

iJLevi  M.  Umbaoh,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Biology . 

101  Wright  Street 

Marion  E.  Nonnamaker,  b.d.,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

66  Wright  Street 

Thomas  FInkbeiner,  b.d.,  a.m.,  Professor  of  German. 

82  Columbia  Avenue 
McKendree  W.  Coultrap,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

76  Columbia  Avenue 
Charles  B.  Bowman,  b.d.,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

66  Loomis  Street 

^Chester  J.  Attig,  a.b.,  Principal  of  the  Academy  and 
Professor  of  History.  131  Columbia  Avenue 

#Clara  Bleok,  b.a.,  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of 
French.  45  Wright  Street 

Belle  Voegelein,  b.a.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Greek , Acting 
Dean  of  Women.  137  Wright  Street 

Elizabeth  J.  Hoeeman,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

78  Benton  Avenue 

Harold  E.  White,  b.a.,  Professor  of  English. 

98  Chicago  Avenue 

^Absent  on  leave,  1917-1918. 
fDied,  September  15,  1917. 

|Died,  January  27,  1918. 
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Guy  Eugene  Oliver,  b.a.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

78  Benton  Street 

Edward  E.  Domm,  b.a.,  b.d.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Liter- 
ature. 175  Chicago  Avenue 

J.  H.  Shantz,  ph.b.,  m.a.,  Acting < Professor  of  History, 
1917-18.  29  Wright  Street 

#C.  C.  VanV oorhis,  ph.b.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

16  Wright  Street 

IThomas  J.  McCarter,  b.a.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

126  Sleight  Street 

JArthur  C.  Walton,  b.a.,  m.a..  Professor  of  Biology. 

101  Wright  Street 

Mary  S.  Bucks,  m.l.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and 
Acting  Principal  in  the  Academy.  115  Wright  Street 
Edward  N.  Himmbl,  b.s.,  Associate  Professor  of  Science 
in  the  Academy.  126  Loomis  Street 

August  Charles  Gegenheimeir,  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Commerce.  84  Wright  Street 

J.  Francis  Maguire,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music  amel 
Professor  of  Piano,  Organ,  and  Harmony. 

67  Columbia  A venue 

Louise  Burton,  Instructor  in  Voice. 

78  Benton  Street 

Mildred  Brown,  Instructor  in  Violin,  History  and  Theory 
of  Music.  Chicago.  Illinois 

Louis  H.  Condy,  Director  College  Band  and  Instructor  in 
Brass  Instruments.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Helen  Hawley  Williamson,  Instructor  in  Art  and 
Design.  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 

*Resigned,  December  1,  1917. 

f Appointed,  December  1,  1917. 

^Appointed,  February  11,  1918, 
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Helen  E.  Whiting,  b.a.,  Physical  Director  for  Women. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Aurora,  Illinois 
Fred  R.  Kluckhohn,  b.s.,  Director  of  Athletics. 

147  Wright  Street 

John  I.  Carbiener,  Assistant  in  French.  162  Front  Street 
Fred  K.  Schutte,  Assistant  Physical  Director  for  Men. 

133  Front  Street 

Earl  Koehler,  b.s.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Commerce. 

182  Centfer  Street 

Arthur  R.  Rikli,  m.s.,  m.d.,  Lecturer  on  First  Aid. 


78  Court  Place 

Frank  McNally,  Instructor  in  Radio.  6 Wright  Street 
STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 

Lila  Attig,  Ruth  Stegner. English 

Edna  Mae  Nanninga Home  Economics 

Edgar  Mills,  Emma  Faust  Psychology 

I.  0.  Kellerman,  C.  A.  Bender Chemistry 

Walter  Juhnke . Biology 

Mario  Berger Library 


COMMITTEES  OF  FACULTY 

Enrollment,  College:  Professors  Kirn,  Finkbeiner,  Nonnamaker, 

Bowman,  Yoegelein,  Oliver,  Hoefman,  McCarter,  Coultrap. 

Enrollment,  Academy:  Professors  Attig,  Himmel,  Bucks. 

Discipline:  President  Rail,  Deans  Kirn  and  Bleck,  Professors  Fink- 
beiner, Nonnamaker,  Coultrap. 

Curriculum:  Professors  Kirn,  Bleck,  Finkbeiner,  Coultrap,  White. 

Catalog  and  Bulletins:  Professors  Rail,  Nonnamaker,  Bowman, 

Yoegelein,  Domm,  Bucks. 

Scholarships:  Professors  Finkbeiner,  Kirn,  Nonnamaker. 

Lecture:  Professors  Bowman,  Oliver,  Himmel,  Walton. 

Library:  Professors  Domm,  Bowman,  White,  Yoegelein,  Walton. 

Rooming  and  Boarding  Houses:  Professors  Coultrap,  Bleck,  Hoef- 
man, Himmel. 

Athletics:  Professors  Attig,  Domm,  Coultrap. 

Literary  Societies:  Professors  White,  Oliver,  Bucks. 

Recommendation  of  Teachers:  Professors  Rail,  Kirn,  Attig. 

Chairman  of  Student  Council:  Professor  Bowman. 

Class  Advisers:  Freshmen,  Professor  Oliver;  Sophomores,  Professor 
Coultrap;  Juniors,  Professor  Bowman;  Seniors,  Dean 
Kirn. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


Edward  Everett  Ball,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D Boom  1,  Main  Building 

President 

George  J.  Kirn,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D Boom  3,  Main  Building 

Bean 

Clara  Bleck,  A.  B Boom  10,  Main  Building 

Bean  of  Women 

Marion  E.  Nonnamaker,  B.  D.,  A.  M....Boom  12,  Goldspohn  Hall 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Thomas  Finkbeiner,  B.  D.,  A.  M Boom  4,  Main  Building 

Registrar 

Chester  J.  Attig,  A.  B Boom  4,  Main  Building 

Principal  of  the  Academy 

A.  C.  Gegenheimer Boom  37,  South  Wing,  Main  Building 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce 

J.  Francis  Maguire Boom  28,  South  Wing,  Main  Building 

Birector  of  the  School  of  Music 

Edith  M.  Byther Carnegie  Library 

Librarian 

F.  W.  Umbreit Boom  8,  Main  Building 

Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent 

Oscar  L.  Eby Boom  8,  Main  Building 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Maud  Batz,  Beulah  S.  Tillotson Boom  1,  Main  Building 

Assistants,  President’s  Office 

Alma  Happe Boom  4,  Main  Building 

Assistant  to  the  Registrar 


North-Western  College 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 


North-Western  College  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  Christian  education  demand  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  honor  of  having 
taken  the  initiative  toward  its  establishment  belongs  to 
the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 
At  its  annual  session  in  the  spring  of  1861,  this  Confer- 
ence adopted  a resolution  inviting  the  Wisconsin,  the 
Indiana,  and  the  Iowa  Conferences  to  unite  in  the  found- 
ing of  a college.  These  Conferences  responded  cordially 
and  joined  in  the  movement.  A commission,  consisting 
of  twelve  members  and  representing  the  Illinois  and  the 
Wisconsin  Conferences,  /held  a meeting  at  Plainfield, 
Illinois,  April  30,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
organization  of  a Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  securing  the 
incorporation  of  the  projected  institution.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  consist  of  twenty- 
three  members,  seven  from  the  Illinois,  seven  from  the 
Wisconsin,  five  from  the  Indiana,  and  four  from  the 
Iowa  Conferences.  This  plan  was  subsequently  changed 
to  one  of  equal  representation  for  all  the  patronizing 
conferences. 

Although  this  was  at  a time  when  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  seemed  to  paralyze  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise, 
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as  well  as  the  financial  resources  of  the  country,  circum- 
stances favored  the  undertaking.  The  village  of  Plain- 
field  offered  to  donate  a college  site,  and  an  excellent 
building  then  in  the  course  of  erection.  The  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  new  institution  named  Plainfield  Col- 
lege. The  organization  having  been  effected,  it  was 
decided  to  open  the  institution  immediately,  and  the 
Preparatory  Department  began  its  work  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  with  three  teachers  and  an  encouraging 
number  of  students.  Rev.  Augustine  A.  Smith,  A.  M.  Prin- 
cipal of  Greensburg  Seminary,  Greensburg,  Ohio,  became  the 
first  president  of  the  institution,  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  the  fall  of  1862. 

As  the  patronage  of  the  school  soon  extended  over 
several  states,  the  name  “Plainfield  College’ ’ was  deemed 
too  local;  hence  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1864,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed 
to  North-Western  College,  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  a 
more  advantageous  location  for  the  school.  In  1870  the  col- 
lege was  removed  from  Plainfield  to  Naperville,  Illinois,  its 
present  favorable  location.  This  place  having  donated 
grounds  of  about  eight  acres,  and  $25,000  in  money,  a 
fine  and  substantial  college  building,  a part  of  the  present 
main  building,  was  erected  and  opened  for  school  purposes 
in  the  fall  of  1870.  This  change  proved  of  such  advantage 
to  the  school  as  to  mark  an  epoch  in  its  history. 

New  departments  of  instruction  were  added  from 
time  to  time.  In  1871  the  department  of  Fine  Arts  was 
opened,  and  the  Commercial  department  the  following 
year.  Music  received  considerable  attention  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  school,  resulting  very  soon  in  the 
formation  of  a regular  department  of  vocal  and  instru- 
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mental  music.  More  recently  this  has  been  entirely 
reorganized,  and  now  forms  a strong  and  well  equipped 
School  of  Music. 

In  1876  the  Union  Biblical  Institute  was  opened  as 
the  Theological  Department  of  the  College.  In  1910 
the  name  was  changed  to  “The  Evangelical  Theological 
Seminary,  ” and  it  is  now  an  affiliated  institution,  located 
in  its  own  beautiful  building  adjoining  the  College,  and 
offering  first  class  opportunities  for  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege and  others  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
ministry. 

In  1890  a new  four  story  building,  71x41  feet,  was 
added  as  a south  wing ; and  the  main  building  renovated 
and  improved.  The  laboratories  were  enlarged,  the  Museum 
was  given  more  room,  a splendid  Herbarium  was  created, 
which  has  grown  into  very  creditable  proportions,  and  the 
Library  was  transferred  to  enlarged  quarters. 

In  1901  a handsome  Gymnasium  building — a gift  of  the 
late  Professor  J.  L.  Nichols,  A.  M. — was  erected.  Professor 
Nichols  was  an  honored  alumnus  of  the  institution,  and  for 
a number  of  years  the  efficient  principal  of  its  Commercial 
department.  The  building  forms  a fitting  memorial  to  this 
noble  son  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

In  1908  two  fine,  large  buildings  were  completed — a 
Library  and  a Science  Hall.  The  Library  building  is  the 
gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  Science  Hall  comes  from 
an  illustrious  alumnus  of  this  institution,  Dr.  .Albert  Gold- 
spohn  of  Chicago. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  heating  of  the 
entire  group  of  buildings,  a central  power  house  was 
erected  in  1908  and  supplied  with  the  very  best  new 
boilers  and  heating  appliances.  In  material  and  general 
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plan  of  construction  this  building  is  in  harmony  with  the 
other  buildings  on  the  campus  recently  erected.  The 
entire  equipment  of  the  institution  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  best  schools  of  similar  character. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  college  has  been  increased  by  $200,000,  thus  placing 
the  institution  on  a splendid  financial  basis.  This  growth 
in  financial  resources  and  material  equipment  is  highly 
gratifying  and  points  to  a promising  future. 

North-Western  College  stands  for  Christian  education 
in  the  best  and  broadest  sense.  The  aim  is  to  produce 
sound  scholarship,  and  genuine  nobility  of  character. 
The  purpose  of  education  is  life  rather  than  livelihood, 
hence  implies  the  symmetrical  development  of  the  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  powers  of  the  student.  While 
laboring  to  inspire  a vigorous  intellectual  activity,  the 
college  endeavors  to  foster  a healthy  Christian  life  and 
spirit,  and  recognizes  in  the  proper  blending  of  these 
elements  the  chief  aim  of  its  efforts. 

CHARTER  PROVISIONS 

North-Western  College  was  first  incorporated  under 
a special  act  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  under  date 
of  February  15,  1865,  entitled  “An  Act  to  incorporate 
North-Western  College.” 

In  1876  the  College  was  re-incorporated  under  a gen- 
eral law  of  the  State  passed  in  1873.  The  legal  title  of 
the  New  Board  was  “Trustees  of  North-Western  Col- 
lege’J and  of  the  institution  “North-Western  College  of 
the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America.”  The 
number  of  trustees  was  fixed  at  fifteen.  In  February  1895 
an  amendment  of  the  Charter  went  into  effect  providing 
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for  a Board  of  Trustees  of  twenty-two  members,  con- 
stituted as  follows : one  clerical  member  elected  from  each 
of  the  thirteen  patronizing  Conferences,  six  lay  members 
elected  by  the  Board,  one  alumni  member  nominated  by 
the  Alumni  Association  and  elected  by  the  Board,  and  one 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Evangelical  Association  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Bishops  as  ex-officio  member. 

LOCATION 

North-Western  College  is  situated  at  Naperville,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  twenty-eight  miles  west  of  Chicago. 
With  such  ready  access  to  Chicago,  the  student  of  the 
social  sciences  may  use  the  great  City  as  his  laboratory, 
the  debater  and  the  student  doing  special  research  work 
may  use  the  Chicago  Public  Libraries.  The  student  of 
art  also  has  exceptional  advantages.  And  yet  the  college 
is  far  enough  from  the  city  to  shield  its  students  from 
the  distractions  and  moral  dangers  of  City  life. 

Naperville  ’s  excellent  lighting  system,  its  pure  water,  its 
healthfulness,  its  macadamized  streets,  its  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with 
a building  costing  over  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  its 
parks  and  attractive  natural  surroundings,  its  many 
churches,  and  its  public-spirited  and  cultured  citizens 
all  make  it  a very  desirable  site  for  a college.  All  these 
advantages,  coupled  with  low  rents  and  excellent  public 
schools,  make  Naperville  also  an  ideal  place  of  residence  for 
parents  desiring  to  have  their  children  live  at  home  while 
attending  college. 


BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

BUILDINGS 


The  College  is  located  on  a spacious  and  beautiful 
campus  in  the  center  of  the  residence  portion  of  the  city 
of  Naperville.  The  surroundings  are  attractive  and  the 
campus  is  ornamented  with  a fine  variety  of  trees,  mak- 
ing the  location  cheerful  and  inviting. 

The  Main  Building. — The  main  building  is  a com- 
modious stone  edifice  well  planned  and  suitably  furnished 
with  the  best  modern  appliances  for  educational  pur- 
poses. It  consists  of  three  parts,  a main  building  71x46 
feet,  five  stories  high;  a wing  58x46  feet,  three  stories 
high,  both  erected  in  1870;  and  another  addition  71x41 
feet,  four  stories  high,  erected  in  1890.  It  is  heated 
throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

Gymnasium. — A well-equipped  gymnasium  was  erect- 
ed in  1901.  The  building  is  a contribution  by  Prof.  J. 
L.  Nichols  of  the  class  of  ’80  and  is  located  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  campus,  in  line  with  the  main  building 
and  Science  Hall,  facing  west.  Its  dimensions  are  100x60 
feet.  Dressing  rooms,  lockers  and  showers  are  provided  for 
both  men  and  women.  The  gymnasium  affords  an  excellent 
basketball  court  with  seats  for  spectators.  It  is  equipped 
with  all  necessary  gymnastic  apparatus  for  the  physical 
training  classes,  and  is  open  every  week  day  of  the  school 
year. 

The  Library. — A handsome  library  building  75x62 
feet,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  dedicated  in 
1908.  It  is  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cam- 
pus, and  built  in  classic  style  of  architecture.  On  the 
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main  floor  are  the  delivery  room,  and  the  general  read- 
ing and  reference  rooms  and  smaller  office  rooms.  In 
the  basement,  which  is  practically  above  ground,  are 
rooms  for  receiving  and  storing  books,  pamphlets,  and  peri- 
odicals. 

On  the  second  floor  are  additional  stack  and  reference 
rooms.  The  building  is  thoroughly  modern  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. It  has  a stack  room  for  thirty -five  thousand  volumes, 
besides  pamphlets  and  periodicals.  The  library  is  an  invit- 
ing place  for  collateral  reading,  and  students  are  encouraged 
to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  its  privileges. 

The  library  contains  now  more  than  12,500  volumes, 
and  additions  are  being  made  from  year  to  year.  The 
books  are  carefully  catalogued,  both  by  authors  and  by  sub- 
jects, according  to  the  Dewey  System. 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  se- 
lection of  standard  magazines  and  periodicals.  The  aim 
is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution,  and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  current 
thought.  The  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations  generously  assist  in  helping  to  provide  for  the 
general  and  religious  periodicals,  in  addition  to  daily  papers 
and  other  periodicals  supplied  to  their  own  reading  rooms. 
The  following  classified  list  includes  most  of  the  periodicals 
found  in  the  Library  and  accessible  to  all  students. 


GENERAL 


Advocate  of  Peace 
American  Magazine 
Business  Philosopher 
Current  Opinion 
Everybody’s 
Harpers  Magazine 
Illustrated  World 


Independent 
Ladies  Home  Journal 
Library  Journal 
Light 

Literary  Digest 

Outlook 

Pathfinder 
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GENERAL  (Continued) 


Reader’s  Guide 
Review  of  Reviews 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
Scribners 

Association  Men 
Biblical  World 
Christian  Herald 
Christliche  Botschafter 
Constructive  Quarterly 
Evangelical  Messenger 
Evangelical 

HISTORY  AND 
American  Economist 
American  Historical  Review 
American  Journal  of  Sociology 
Annals  of  American  Academy 
Forum 


Woman’s  Home  Companion 
World’s  Work 
Youth’s  Companion 

RELIGION 

Methodist  Review 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World 
North  American  Student 
Record  of  Christian  Work 
Religious  Education 
Sunday-school  Times 
World  Outlook 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Journal  of  Political  Economy 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Re- 
New  Republic  [view 

North  American  Review 
Survey 


EDUCATION 

Educational  Review  School  Board  Journal 

Hist.  Teacher’s  Magazine  School  and  Home  Education 

Paedagogische  Monatshefte  School  Review 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

SCIENCE; 


American  Mathematical  Monthly  Popular  Mechanics 

National  Geographical  Magazine  Science 

Popular  Astronomy  Scientific  American 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

International  Journal  of  Ethics  Philosophical  Review 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  Psychological  Review 

Open  Court  Psychological  Bulletin 

ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 
Atlantic  Monthly  English  Journal 

Correct  Ehglish  Modern  Language  Notes 

Dial 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  ABT 


Arts  and  Decoration 
Good  Housekeeping 


Journal  of  Home  Economics 
School  Arts  Magazine 


MUSIC 


Etude 

Music  News 


Musician 

Violinist 


Contributions  in  books  and  moneys  are  earnestly  solic- 
ited. A fine  alcove  in  Carnegie  Library  has  been  equipped 
with  books  on  political  and  social  science  to  the  amount  of 
$500.00  with  an  additional  amount  of  $200.00  to  sustain  it, 
as  a memorial  gift  of  the  near  relatives  of  Mr.  F.  O.  Schoed- 
inger  of  the  class  of  1899. 

Recently  an  Education  alcove  has  been  established 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Fred  Geier  and  family  of 
Ortonville,  Minnesota,  with  a gift  of  $500.00  for  permanent 
endowment  and  $200.00  for  initial  purchase  of  books. 

Similar  alcoves  bearing  on  History,  Biology,  Philos- 
ophy, English  and  Science  might  be  endowed  and  would 
serve  a great  purpose. 

Goldspohn  Science  Hall. — For  this  beautiful  and  im- 
posing building  the  college  is  indebted  to  the  generosity 
of  an  alumnus,  Dr.  A.  Goldspohn,  class  of  ’75.  The 
structure  has  a frontage  of  96  feet  and  a depth  of  75 
feet.  It  consists  of  a basement,  two  stories  and  a large, 
well-lighted  attic. 

The  departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  occupy 
the  first  floor,  which  has  two  large  lecture  rooms,  two 
general  laboratories,  apparatus  and  store  rooms,  two 
research  laboratories, , an  optical  room,  and  a balance 
room.  In  addition,  a second  chemical  laboratory  has  re- 
cently been  fully  equipped  for  quantitative  work  and 
food  chemistry  in  the  basement. 
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On  the  second  floor  the  departments  of  Biology  and 
Geology  find  their  accommodations.  The  entire  floor  is 
fully  supplied  with  all  necessary  laboratory  fixtures  and 
appliances,  in  order  to  make  the  study  in  these  depart- 
ments as  thorough  and  satisfactory  as  possible. 

In  the  basement  are  located  two  additional  lecture 
rooms,  a storage  room,  a dark  room,  and  the  other  facili- 
ties belonging  to  a modern  science  building. 

LABORATORIES 

The  laboratory  facilities  provided  by  Goldspohn 
Science  Hall  are  most  excellent,  comprising  as  they  do 
five  large  well-lighted,  well-ventilated  laboratories,  and 
four  smaller  laboratories  for  special  and  research  work. 
These  laboratories  are  assigned  to  the  departments  of 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  and  Geology. 

A laboratory  for  the  department  of  Home  Economics 
has  been  fitted  up  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  south  wing 
of  the  main  building.  The  cookery  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  range,  sinks,  individual  tables  and  gas  stoves  for 
work  in  cooking  and  dietetics.  Complete  equipment  for 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  is  provided  in  other 
rooms. 

No  pains  in  planning  or  expense  in  construction  has 
been  spared  in  making  the  laboratories  thoroughly  modern 
and  efficient.  They  are  supplied  with  water,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, and  furnished  with  individual  lockers  for  the  accom- 
modation of  from  forty  to  eighty  students  in  each  depart- 
ment. 

The  equipment  is  in  keeping  with  the  excellent  accom- 
modations which  the  building  affords.  Additions  to 
the  apparatus  are  made  from  time  to  time.  A number  of 
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valuable  instruments  have  also  been  secured  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a psychological  laboratory. 

MUSEUM 

The  Museum  occupies  for  the  time  being  the  upper 
floor  of  the  main  college  building,  and  contains  large  and 
valuable  collections  illustrating  the  various  departments 
of  natural  history.  The  collection  comprises  a large  num- 
ber of  our  native  birds,  larger  mammals,  of  which  nearly 
one  thousand  specimens  were  recently  added  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Romberger  collection,  a number  of  the  small- 
er reptiles  and  Batrachia  in  alcohol,  and  a very  fine  col- 
lection of  marine  invertebrates  donated  by  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution.  The  collection  of  minerals  has  been 
greatly  increased  and  now  represents  many  American 
localities.  This  collection  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
donation  of  a collection  made  by  the  late  David  N. 
Moyer.  The  archeological  Collection  in  flints  and  imple- 
ments is  becoming  quite  extensive  and  valuable.  The 
fossils  are  chiefly  from  rocks  of  the  Palaeozoic  era.  The 
fossil  plants  from  the  Carboniferous  age  are  especially 
fine. 

Other  objects,  historical  in  their  character  and  inter- 
esting to  members  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  are  the 
Bishop  Seybert  relics  which  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  Museum.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  Museum  and  some 
are  on  exhibition  in  the  Library. 

HERBARIUM 

Excellent  quarters  have  been  fitted  up  on  the  Museum 
floor  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Herbarium.  The  col- 
lection has  grown  rapidly  during  recent  years,  and 
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contains  now  45,000  sheets  of  plants.  It  contains 
not  only  all  the  varieties  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
College,  but  also  in  many  other  American,  European,  and 
Asiatic  localities.  The  collection  of  European  and  South 
American  specimens  especially  has  been  greatly  increased. 
The  Herbarium  is  especially  very  interesting  and  service- 
able to  the  students  of  botany.  Besides  the  permanent- 
collection,  the  Herbarium  contains  also  a large  number 
of  specimens  for  exchange  purposes. 

GROWTH  AND  NEEDS  OP  NORTH-WESTERN 
COLLEGE 

The  progress  of  the  College  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory and  encouraging.  The  increase  in  enrollment  espe- 
cially in  the  College  Department  has  been  very  large. 
All  of  which  makes  more  pressing  the  demands  for 
larger  endowment  and  additional  buildings. 

Strong  efforts  are  being  made  at  present  to  increase 
the  endowment  and  to  develop  all  the  resources  of  the 
Institution.  It  is  the  united  purpose  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the  College  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  and  educational  demands  of  the  country. 

Among  the  more  pressing  needs  may  be  mentioned: 
A Woman’s  Hall;  a College  Auditorium;  the  endowment 
of  several  Professorships;  the  founding  of  perpetual 
Scholarships;  the  enlarging  of  the  Library;  and  a suit- 
able and  well  equipped  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  friends  of  the  College  and  of  higher  education  are 
invited  to  contribute  to  these  objects. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


GOVERNMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty  to  exercise  the  proper 
supervision  over  the  conduct  and  activities  of  the  stu- 
dents both  as  individuals  and  in  their  organized  capac- 
ity as  classes,  societies,  or  clubs.  To  this  end  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  seek  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  students  individually  and  stand  ready  to 
help  with  counsel  and  advice.  In  addition,  each  organ- 
ized class,  society,  or  club  will  in  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent select  a,  faculty  advisor  to  look  after  its  interests  and 
to  aid  in  its  activities. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  the  College  has  few  detailed 
rules.  Instead,  it  assumes  that  all  students  are  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  expects  them  to  conduct  themselves 
as  such.  When  by  immoral  or  improper  conduct  or 
neglect  of  college  duties,  a student  forfeits  his  right  to 
such  treatment,  he  may  be  put  on  probation,  suspended, 
or  dismissed  as  the  case  may  demand. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES 

Devotional  services,  consisting  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, singing  and  prayer,  are  held  daily  in  the  College 
Chapel,  at  which  the  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  public  worship  and 
Sunday-school  on  the  Sabbath  at  one  of  the  churches  in 
the  city ; but  are  allowed  to  attend  such  places  of  worship 
as  they,  or  their  parents  or  guardians  may  select. 
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ABSENCE  FROM  CITY 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  and  to  remain  until  its  close.  No  student 
is  allowed  to  be  absent  from  College  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  Faculty.  The  time  appropriated  to  vaca- 
tions and  holidays  is  believed  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  rest  and  relaxation  from  study. 

Any  student  leaving  without  permission  before  the 
close  of  the  term,  cannot  re-enter  until  he  has  made  satis- 
factory amends  to  the  Faculty.  Therefore  the  Faculty 
earnestly  requests,  that  parents  or  guardians  will  in  no 
way  encourage  or  even  sanction  such  absence  without 
most  urgent  reasons. 

CLASS  ABSENCES 

When  a student  has  enrolled  for  a course  he  is  required 
to  attend  all  of  its  class  or  laboratory  exercises  unless 
excused  for  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  circumstances. 
Under  no  consideration  does  an  excuse  from  class  at- 
tendance excuse  a student  from  the  work  assigned  in  the 
class. 

All  absences  shall  be  reported  to  the  president  or  dean 
on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose  each  week  not  later 
than  Tuesday  of  the  following  week.  Repetition  of  un- 
excused absences  shall  be  considered  cause  for  calling 
the  student  to  account  before  the  president,  or  for  pre- 
senting his  case  to  the  faculty,  who  may  reduce  the 
number  of  credit  hours,  cancel  the  enrollment  for  the 
course,  or  take  such  other  action  as  they  may  deem 
necessary. 

A student  may  not  be  absent  from  the  class  exercises 
of  any  course  for  which  he  is  enrolled  immediately  pre- 
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ceding  or  following  any  recess  or  vacation  without  hav- 
ing been  previously  granted  permission  by  the  president 
of  the  college  or  principal  of  the  academy.  An  applica- 
tion for  permission  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent, or  principal  five  days  before  the  recess  or  vacation. 

PRIZES 

The  Heatherton  Prizes. — In  order  to  encourage  ora- 
torical efforts  and  to  show  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
College,  Judge  John  S.  Goodwin  of  this  city  offers  the 
Freshman  Class  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excel- 
lence in  oratory  and  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  declama- 
tion. Contests  for  these  prizes  are  held  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  semester  and  are  open  to  regular  members  of 
the  Freshman  Class.  In  honor  of  Judge  Goodwin’s  estate 
“Heatherton,”  the  prizes  are  known  as  the  Heatherton 
Prizes  in  Public  Speaking.  In  1917  these  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Samuel  Mahlkuch  and  Geo.  R.  Pflaum  in  oratory, 
and  to  Clara  M.  Schwendemann  and  Gertrude  Hildreth  in 
declamation. 

The  Dr.  Good  Prize.- — This  prize  has  been  founded  by 
Dr.  R.  H.  Good,  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing interest  in  the  local,  or  interclass  oratorical  contests. 
It  consists  of  $25.00  and  is  to  be  awarded  as  first  and 
second  prizes,  of  $15  and  $10  respectively,  to  the  suc- 
cessful participants  in  these  contests.  The  winner  of  the 
first  prize  becomes  the  representative  of  the  College  in 
the  North-Western  Illinois  Oratorical  League.  These 
prizes  were  awarded  to  C.  M.  Diefenbach  and  Moody  Meyer 
in  1917. 

The  Miller  Prize. — This  prize  was  founded  by  Walter 
J.  Miller,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  class  of  1898,  for 
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the  purpose  of  encouraging  deeper  interest  in  the  tem- 
perance problem.  It  consists  of  $25.00  divided  into  two 
prizes  of  $15.00  and  $10.00  respectively,  and  is  awarded  to 
the  winners  of  first  and  second  places  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Prohibition  Association  Oratorical  Contest.  These  prizes 
were  awarded  to  C.  M.  Diefenbach  and  Charles  Schwab  in 
1917. 

The  Scott,  Eggerman  and  Royce  Prize. — This  prize  was 
founded  by  a well  known  Naperville  firm  and  is  intended 
to  encourage  debate  between  the  Sophomore  and  Fresh- 
man classes.  The  prize  consists  of  $20.00  and  was  awarded 
to  the  Freshman  class  in  1917. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ACADEMY  SCHOLARSHIPS 
The  Board  of  Trustees  recently  passed  the  following 
resolution : ‘ 4 That  any  highest  honor  graduate  of  a high 
school  or  academy,  whose  credits  are  sufficient  to  enroll  him 
as  a full  member  of  the  Freshman  class  of  North-Western 
College,  be  granted  free  tuition  and  incidentals  for  one 
year,  he  being  required  to  pay  the  laboratory  and  library 
fees.  Such  student,  however,  shall  be  entitled  to  but  one 
scholarship.  ’ ’ 

FIRST  HONORS  IN  SCHOLARSHIP 
First  honors  in  scholarship  in  the  four  College  classes 
were  awarded  as  follows  in  1917:  Freshman  class,  Olive 
McCauley;  Sophomore  class,  John  Collins;  Junior  class, 
C.  E.  Erffmeyer;  Senior  class,  A.  Raymond  Kienholz. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  University  of  Illinois  offers  each  year  a scholarship 
in  its  Graduate  School  to  the  value  of  $250.00  to  a properly 
qualified  senior  of  North-Western  College  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty.  This  is  designated  by  the 
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University  as  the  “North-Western  College  Scholarship ’ ’ 
and  is  usually  granted  to  the  student  standing  highest 
in  the  senior  class. 

COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  all  Departments  of  the  College 
is  divided  into  two  Semesters. 

Enrollment  Fees,  College,  per  Semester  $35.00 

To  holders  of  Scholarships,  per  Semester 30.00 

Enrollment  Fees,  Academy,  per  Semester 25.00 

Athletic  Fee,  per  Semester  2.50 

Library  Fee,  per  Semester  75 

College  Diploma  5.00 

Academy  Diploma  2.00 

SEMESTER  LABORATORY  FEES 

Chemistry 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  18,  each $5.00 

Courses  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  each 7.00 

Academy  4.00 

Physics 

Courses  1,  2,  each 2.00 

Courses  3,  4,  11,  12,  each 3.00 

Academy  3.00 

Botany 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  each  2.50 

Zoology 

Courses  1,  2,  each 2.50 

Courses  3,  4,  each  3.00 

Bacteriology  2.00 

Physiology  2.00 

Surveying  1.00 

Cookery  5.00 

Design  5.00 

Textiles  2.00 

Art  Appreciation,  History  of  Art,  each  1.00 

Breakage  and  Key  Deposits  of  $3.50  per  Semester  in 
Chemistry  and  $1.50  per  Semester  in  Physics  will  be  re- 
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quired  of  all  students  in  such  courses.  These,  deposits 
will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course  in  case  there 
is  no  breakage. 

The  charge  for  one  study  is  one-half  the  tuition  and 
incidental  fees;  for  more  than  one  study  full  rates  are 
charged. 

Scholarships  are  accepted  as  tuition  in  all  the  literary 
departments  of  the  College.  Orders  on  scholarships  will 
be  honored  only  if  they  contain  the  name  of  the  bearer 
and  the  proper  signature  of  the  scholarship  holder  and 
are  presented  on  entering  College. 

All  College  bills  must  be  paid  in  advance  for  the  semes- 
ter or  term.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  for 
less  than  one-half  a semester,  and  then  only  in  cases  of 
protracted  illness.  The  Treasurer’s  receipt  for  tuition 
and  incidentals  is  necessary  to  secure  admission  to  classes. 

Students’  bills  will  be  two  dollars  ($2.00)  higher  if 
they  enter  two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Semester  or 
Term,  and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  after  the  following 
Monday. 

No  money  will  be  refunded  on  Tuition  or  Incidentals 
to  any  student  of  any  department,  who,  on  account  of 
improper  conduct  or  violation  of  the  Rules  of  the  College, 
may  be  suspended,  dismissed,  or  expelled. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  PER  SEMESTER 


Enrollment,  Library,  Laboratory  Fees $35.00  $45.00 

Athletic  Fees  2.50  2.50 

Board  • 50.00  70.00 

Room  Rent  ' 15.00  25.00 

Books  and  Stationery  6.00  12.00 

Washing  5.00  10.00 


$113.50 


$164.50 
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Personal  expenditures  depend,  of  course,  very  largely 
upon  the  habits  and  home  training  of  the  student.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  are  other  oc- 
casions for  small  expenditures,  e.  g.,  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, society  dues,  etc.,  which  will  justify  an  additional 
allowance.  Students  can  deposit  their  money  with  the 
College  Treasurer  and  draw  it  from  time  to  time  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  needed. 

ROOMS  AND  BOARD 

The  College  has  no  dormitories,  but  ample  and  pleas- 
ant rooming  accommodations  can  always  be  found  in  pri- 
vate families.  Usually  two,  but  sometimes  three  or  four 
students  go  together  and  share  the  rent  for  a room  or 
set  of  rooms.  The  rent  for  furnished  rooms  ranges  from 
$15  to  $25  per  semester  for  each  student.  Unfurnished 
rooms  are  correspondingly  cheaper. 

Student  clubs  and  private  families  furnish  excellent 
meals  at  very  reasonable  rates.  Good  board  in  private 
families  may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $5.00 
per  week.  The  cost  of  board  in  clubs  ranges  from  $2.75 
to  $4.00  per  week.  Students  boarding  in  clubs,  or  taking 
their  meals  in  private  families,  rent  rooms  separately. 
Some  students  reduce  their  expenses  still  further  by  rent- 
ing rooms  and  boarding  themselves.  The  cost  of  launder- 
ing is  about  75  cents  per  dozen  pieces. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  board  or  rent  rooms  at 
any  place  without  the  approval  of  the  Faculty;  nor  to 
change  place  of  boarding,  or  leave  their  rooms  during 
the  term  without  their  consent.  Families  wrho  let  rooms, 
or  board  students,  are  expected  to  co-operate  in  the 
maintenance  of  College  rules. 
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BOOKS 

All  text  and  reference  books,  as  well  as  a complete 
assortment  of  stationery,  are  for  sale  at  the  college  book 
store. 

SELF  HELP 

A considerable  number  of  students  find  opportunities 
to  pay  for  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while  at  college 
by  working  at  various  occupations  during  the  year  or 
during  the  summer  vacation.  A reeent  investigation 
shows  that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  men  students  and 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  women  students  earn  part  or 
the  whole  of  their  expenses,  either  during  the  college 
year  or  during  the  vacation.  There  are  opportunities  to 
pay  for  board  or  room  by  waiting  on  the  table,  by  tak- 
ing care  of  furnaces,  grounds,  etc.,  by  working  after- 
noons and  Saturdays  in  the  local  furniture  factory  or  for 
merchants  in  the  city  or  farmers  nearby.  Some  students 
who  are  ordained  ministers  are  enabled  to  meet  their 
expenses  by  supplying  charges  in  the  vicinity  of  Naper- 
ville. Others  find  it  possible  to  pay  for  their  education 
by  stopping  for  a year  or  two  and  teaching,  although 
students  are  usually  advised  to  complete  their  course 
even  though  it  involves  borrowing  money  before  going 
out  to  teach,  for  in  that  way  they  are  enabled  to  secure 
better  paying  positions  from  the  start. 

An  employment  bureau  under  the  auspices  of  the 
College  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been  organized  to 
help  students  secure  work.  Remunerative  work,  how- 
ever, can  very  rarely  be  arranged  for  definitely  before 
arrival;  as  students  become  acquainted,  it  is  easier  to 
secure  employment. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS 

In  brder  to  be  of  more  service  to  graduates  entering 
the  teaching  profession  the  Faculty  has  appointed  a com- 
mittee on  Recommendation  of  Teachers  to  assist  such 
graduates  in  securing  suitable  appointments.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  is  enabled  to  assist  graduates  of 
several  years  standing  who  may  desire  and  merit  promo- 
tion. Moreover,  the  committee  stands  ready  to  help 
any  Superintendent  or  School  Board  desiring  well  pre- 
pared teachers. 

Because  of  its  personal  recommendation  of  candidates 
for  whom  it  can  speak  because  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, the  Committee  has  gained  the  confidence  of  super- 
intendents and  school  boards.  From  the  very  beginning 
it  has  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  Alumni  and  friends 
of  the  college  in  the  furnishing  of  information  regarding 
openings  in  the  teaching  profession.  This,  to  a large 
extent,  accounts  for  its  success.  No  enrollment  fee  is 
charged;  but  to  those  who  secure  positions  through  the 
Committee,  a nominal  charge  of  Five  Dollars  is  made 
after  the  position  is  secured.  This  is  to  cover  the  expense 
incidental  to  office  work  and  correspondence. 

This  Committee  is  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Alumni  as  well  as  of  the  students  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  its  services  and  help 
to  make  it  a success.  Any  information  or  inquiry  con- 
cerning positions  will  be  gladly  received  by  Prof.  C.  J. 
Attig,  Secretary  of  the  committee. 

LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

The  College  maintains  a lecture  course  each  year.  The 
talent  is  the  best  obtainable,  only  speakers  and  enter* 
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tainers  of  national  reputation  being  booked.  The  regular 
lecture  course  during  the  past  year  provided  the  follow- 
ing attractions:  Miss  Marie  Mayer,  of  Oberammergau,  the 
Samaloff  Concert  Company,  Chancellor  George  H.  Brad- 
ford, Miss  Clarissa  Harold,  Reader,  and  the  Honorable 
Francis  Nielson  of  England. 

In  addition  to  this  course,  the  student  organizations 
as  well  as  the  college  authorities  bring  to  the  college 
prominent  lecturers  and  preachers.  The  nearness  of  the 
college  to  Chicago  makes  it  possible  to  secure  many  men 
of  prominence. 

MUSIC  RECITALS 

Because  of  its  strong  School  of  Music,  the  college  en- 
joys fine  musical  programs  throughout  the  year.  A 
series  of  Artists’  concerts  is  arranged  each  year,  bringing 
to  the  college  some  of  the  best  musical  talent  afforded 
by  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  addition  there  are  a number 
of  excellent  musical  entertainments  given  by  students 
of  the  School  of  Music  and  annual  concerts  given  by  the 
musical  organizations  of  the  college, — the  Men’s  Glee 
Club,  Ladies’  Glee  Club,  the  Band,  Orchestra,  etc. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


THE  “POINT  SYSTEM” 

The  College  recognizes  the  great  value  to  students  of 
organizations  and  activities  outside  the  regular  courses, 
such  as  literary  society  work,  oratory,  debate,  Christian 
Association  work,  athletics,  and  journalism.  In  order, 
however,  that  no  student  shall  engage  in  too  many  such 
activities  to  the  detriment  of  his  studies,  and  in  order 
also  that  such  activities  may  be  distributed  as  widely  as 
possible  among  all  students,  the  following  “Point 
System”  has  been  adopted  by  the  student  body  with  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty. 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  and  first  and  second  year 
Academy  students  shall  at  no  time  hold  positions  totalling 
more  than  12  points. 

Other  students  shall  at  no  time  hold  positions  totalling 
more  than  16  points. 


Offices  Points 

Intercollegiate,  class  intercollegiate,  inter-society  or  academy 

debators  8 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  presidents 10 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  vice-presidents  (including  chairmanship 

religious  meetings  committee) 6 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  committee  chairmen 4 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries 3 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  treasurers  (including  chairmanship  of 

finance  committee)  5 

Editor  Chronicle  12 

Managing  editor  Chronicle  9 

Publisher  Chronicle  10 

Assistant  publisher  Chronicle  4 

Editor  and  publishers  Spectrum 8 

Members  Spectrum  staff  1 
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Chronicle  Co.  directors  1 

Treasurer  athletic  association 5 

Captain  Varsity  Football  L 5 

Captain  Varsity  Track,  Base  Ball,  or  Basket  Ball 3 

Managers  Varsity  Athletics 5 

Tennis  Manager 3 

Members  Varsity  Football  4 

Members  Varsity  Track,  Base  or  Basket  Ball 2 

Academy  member  on  athletic  executive  committee 1 

Permanent  committeemen  1 

Members  Student  Council 1 

Cheerleader 2 

Presidents  of — 

Volunteer  Band  4 

Student  Body 4 

Athletic  Association  (including  secretaryship  executive 

committee)  6 

Oratorical  Association  2 

Chronicle  Pub.  Co 2 

Classes  (College  or  Academy) 4 

Literary  or  Dramatic  Societies 4 

Prohibition  League  2 

Phi  Alpha  Tau  2 

Women's  League  3 

Academy  Student  Body  2 

Academy  Oratorical  Association 2 

Vice  presidents,  secretaries,  and  treasurers  of  above  organ- 
izations (unless  otherwise  rated) 1 

CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  organized  in 
1873,  is  the  second  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
state.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  growth 
in  Christian  life  and  fellowship,  and  to  carry  on  definite 
Christian  work  among  students  of  the  institution. 

The  Association  has  a commodious  and  beautiful  hall 
in  the  South  Wing  of  the  Main  Building  specially  set 
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apart  for  its  meetings.  It  also  maintains  a reading  room 
supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  periodicals. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  organized 
in  1875,  is  likewise  the  second  oldest  Young  Women’s 
Christian  organization  in  the  state  and  has  for  its  aim 
and  object  Christian  work  among  the  women  students 
of  the  institution. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  committees  of  these 
Associations  meet  all  trains  to  welcome  new  students  and 
to  aid  them  in  securing  rooms  and  boarding  places. 

Receptions  are  held  by  both  Associations  during  the 
first  week  of  the  first  semester  and  at  intervals  during 
the  year  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  acquaintance  with 
the  new  students,  and  assuring  them  of  friendly  interest 
in  their  welfare. 

The  two  Associations  maintain  separate  rest  and  read- 
ing rooms  where  the  daily  papers  and  a few  of  the  lead- 
ing magazines  may  be  found.  They  also  furnish  many 
of  the  general  and  religious  periodicals  found  in  the 
Carnegie  Library. 

In  addition,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  maintains  an  attractive 
and  well  furnished  rest  room  for  women  students,  set 
aside  for  their  exclusive  use,  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
South  Wing  of  the  Main  Building. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATION 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  School  of  Music, 
students  of  the  college  maintain  a number  of  .excellent 
voluntary  musical  organizations  among  which  are  the 
following : 

Men’s  Glee  Club  of  twelve  to  eighteen  members  is 
maintained  each  year,  membership  in  which  is  dependent 
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upon  musical  ability  and  determined  by  competitive  try- 
out. It  not  only  gives  concerts  locally  in  the  college,  but 
in  the  vicinity  during  the  school  year  and  usually  takes 
longer  trips  during  the  summer.  It  is  directed  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  who  is  an  expert  leader. 

The  Ladies'  Glee  Club  is  composed  of  twelve  members, 
membership  put  on  a competitive  basis.  It  has  an  ex- 
pert director  from  the  Faculty,  gives  a concert  locally 
and  sometimes  makes  a trip  during  the  year  or  the  sum- 
mer vacation. 

The  College  Band  is  thoroughly  organized  and  directed 
by  a member  of  the  musical  faculty.  It  has  at  present 
twenty-four  members  and  plays  for  many  of  the  public 
college  functions  and  also  gives  several  concerts  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  Under  certain  conditions  a limited 
amount  of  credit  towards  a degree  is  allowed  for  work  on 
the  Band,  for  details  see  page  136. 

The  Evangelical  Church  Choir  which  numbers  from 
seventy  to  eighty  voices,  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  from 
students  of  the  college.  It  has  an  expert  director  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  church  services  at  the 
church  connected  with  the  college. 

L’Orchestre  De  Luxe. — This  organization  of  some 
eight  members  has  come  to  fill  an  important  place  in  the 
musical  life  of  North-Western  College,  furnishing  high- 
grade  music  for  banquets,  receptions  and  socials,  besides 
giving  concerts  in  nearby  cities.  A member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Music  is  director. 

In  addition  a number  of  voluntary  quartettes  and 
other  organizations  are  maintained  by  students  so  that 
every  type  of  musical  ability  has  an  opportunity  for 
training  and  expression. 
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LITERARY  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES 

There  are  seven  literary  societies  connected  with  the 
College,  viz.:  Kappa  Pi  Nu,  Neotrophian,  Pallenian, 
Sigma  Alpha  Tan,  Sigma  Delta  Phi,  Zetasophean,  and  the 
Laconian.  These  societies  have  good,  well-furnished  halls 
and  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  practice  in  public 
speaking,  debate  and  other  literary  exercises. 

Oratorical  Association.— The  Oratorical  Association 
was  organized  in  the  year  1900.  Its  purpose  is  to  arouse 
interest  in  public  speaking  and  to  elevate  the  forensic 
standard  of  annual  oratorical  contests.  These  contests 
are  open  to  regular  members  of  the  six  literary  societies. 
Prizes  are  given  those  who  win  first  and  second  places 
in  the  intersociety  contest,  and  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  this  contest  represents  the  college  in  intercol- 
legiate contests. 

Intersociety,  interclass,  and  intercollegiate  debates  are 
held  annually. 

Phi  Alpha  Tau. — This  is  an  Honorary  Society  main- 
tained by  students  who  have  represented  the  College  in 
oratory  or  debate  against  other  colleges.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  national  forensic  fraternities  and  constitutes  a 
stimulus  to  new  students  to  develop  their  abilities  in  both 
oratory  and  debate. 

Arts  Dramatic  Club. — This  is  a recently  organized  so- 
ciety for  the  serious  study,  interpretation,  and  presenta- 
tion of  classical  and  standard  dramas.  It  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  professors  of  Public  Speaking 
and  English.  Membership  is  limited  to  students  of  Sopho- 
more standing  and  above  who  make  a grade  of  “C”  in 
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all  studies  and  who  have  been  recommended  by  the 
professors  mentioned.  One  play  only  is  presented  each 
year. 

Seager  Association. — This  is  an  organization  estab- 
lished in  the  fall  of  1916,  intended  to  create  and  to  per- 
petuate an  interest  in  the  ministry  as  a life  work  among 
the  students  of  North-Western  College  and  Academy 
and  the  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary.  The  asso- 
ciation is  named  after  Bishop  L.  H.  Seager  and  holds 
meetings  monthly,  addressed  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
church  and  others  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  min- 
isters and  prospective  ministers.  It  has  at  the  present 
time  a membership  of  about  fifty  and  fulfills  a useful 
service  in  the  College. 

These  and  all  other  societies  of  the  College  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Faculty.  No  public  enter- 
tainment shall  be  given  by  any  society  without  permis- 
sion from  the  Faculty,  and  all  the  exercises  intended  for 
such  entertainments  must  be  approved. 

COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS 

Chronicle, — “The  North-Western  College  Chronicle’ ’ 
is  published  weekly  during  the  academic  year. 

Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  the 
work  and  condition  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  organ  of 
the  students  and  contains  original  articles  by  members  of 
the  school  and  others,  personal  notices  of  past  and  present 
members  of  the  College,  proceedings  of  the  Literary  So- 
cieties, the  Christian  Associations,  and  such  other  matter 
pertaining  to  college  life  as  will  prove  of  interest  to  all 
friends  of  higher  education. 
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Spectrum. — The  senior  class  of  1910  first  published  an 
annual  called  the  ‘ 4 Spectrum  ” which  has  since  become 
a regular  and  popular  publication  of  each  succeeding 
Senior  class.  Its  purpose  is  to  present  in  an  attractive 
form  the  various  interests  and  activities  of  the  College 
during  the  school  year.  It  contains  the  pictures  of  the 
debating  and  athletic  teams,  orators,  besides  many  other 
groups.  Each  department  of  the  school  is  duly  repre- 
sented. 

Bulletins. — Bulletins  are  published  quarterly  by  the 
College  and  are  supplied  gratis  upon  application  to  the 
President. 

PHYSICAL  TEAINING  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  College  has  made  provision  for  systematic  work 
in  physical  training  for  both  men  and  women,  having 
provided  a separate  Director  for  each  sex.  During  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  physical  training  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  unless  specifically  excused  by  the 
faculty.  For  detailed  description  of  this  work  see 
Physical  Training  under  the  Departments  of  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  gymnasium  work,  pro- 
visions are  also  made  for  athletics  and  outdoor  sports 
Teams  are  maintained  in  all  the  leading  departments  of 
athletics,  such  as  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  and 
tennis.  Intercollegiate  contests  are  held  in  all  these 
sports  with  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Middle  West.  In  addition  there  are  many  class  teams 
and  contests. 

Athletic  activities  are  carefully  supervised,  all  inter- 
collegiate contests  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
Joint  Athletic  Committee,  composed  of  three  members  of 
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the  Faculty  and  two  students.  Interclass  athletics  are 
under  the  supervision  of  an  Athletic  Board  of  Control, 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Student  Athletic  Associa- 
tion and  the  managers  of  the  various  college  and  academy 
teams.  A reasonable  fee  is  charged  and  collected  by  the 
college  each  semester  from  each  student,  admitting  him 
to  all  athletic  games  and  contests.  All  athletic  activities 
as  well  as  gymnasium  work  are  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Physical  Director. 

WAR  COURSES 

North-Western  College  recognizes  its  obligation  to  the 
Nation  in  this  time  of  war,  and  has  arranged  for  several 
courses  of  special  value  to  young  men  of  draft  age  and 
others.  These  include  the  following: 

First  Aid  Course. — Classes  in  First  Aid  are  given  by  a 
competent  instructor,  Dr.  A.  R.  Rikli,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Separ- 
ate classes  for  men  and  for  women  are  held  and  College 
credit  toward  a degree  to  the  extent  of  one  semester  hour 
is  allowed  for  the  same.  In  the  year  1917-18,  three  such 
classes  were  conducted  enrolling  80  students. 

Radio  Operator's  Course. — This  course  for  men  of 
draft  age  was  conducted  during  1917-18  in  cooperation 
with  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  It  was  taught 
by  the  local  Western  Union,  operator,  Mr.  Frank  Mc- 
Nally. No  college  credit  is  allowed  for  this  course.  If 
a demand  exists  it  will  be  offered  again. 

Electricity. — In  connection  with  the  course  in  Radio 
a practical  course  in  electro-magnetism,  telegraphy,  and 
telephony  was  given  in  1917-18  by  the  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, carrying  with  it  college  credit. 
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Conservation. — A course  of  weekly  letters  during  the 
second  semester  was  given  in  1917-18  by  the  Professor  of 
Social  Science.  It  will  be  offered  again  in  1918-19.  See 
Economics  12a. 

Food  Conservation,  Red  Cross  Work,  Home  Nursing, 
Dietetics. — In  connection  with  the  department  of  Home 
Economics  much  work  in  the  above  named  fields  is 
offered.  In  sewing  courses,  Red  Cross  garments  are 
made;  in  the  courses  in  Cookery  and  Dietetics,  the  Gov- 
ernment outlines  on  food  conservation  and  practical  in- 
struction in  home  nursing  and  first  aid  are  given  as  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  work. 


Administration 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  moral  character.  Graduates  of  properly  ac- 
credited High  Schools  and  Academies  will  be  admitted 
to  the  College  without  examination  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a certificate  properly  signed  by  the  principal, 
showing  that  they  have  to  their  credit  the  15  units  re- 
quired for  admission. 

Students  planning  to  enter  in  the  Fall  should  write 
to  the  President  or  Dean  of  the  College  and  secure  a 
blank  certificate  to  be  filled  out  by  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School  and  sent  by  him  direct  to  the  College.  It  is 
better  to  have  these  certificates  sent  to  the  College  in 
advance  or  at  least  to  have  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dean  on  the  opening  day  of  registration  in  the  Fall. 

Students  entering  from  another  institution  of  col- 
legiate grade  and  desiring  advanced  standing  must  present 
full  records  of  their  work  together  with  a letter  of 
honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  or  university  in 
which  they  have  studied. 

The  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class 
is  15  units.  The  standard  unit  is  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  a course  pursued  one  full  academic  year  with 
four  one-hour  recitations  or  five  45-minute  recitations 
per  week. 

The  following  units  are  prescribed: 


English  3 units 

Mathematics  2 units 

History  1 unit 
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Science  1 unit 

A Foreign  Language 2 units 

The  remaining  units  are  elective  to  be  chosen  from 
those  described  below. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  NEW  STUDENTS 

New  students  should  plan  to  arrive  a day  or  two  in 
advance  of  the  opening  of  the  term,  in  order  to  secure 
rooms  and  effect  their  preparatory  arrangements.  Upon 
arriving  in  this  city,  they  should  repair  to  the  Treasurer’s 
office  in  the  College  building,  where  they  may  obtain 
necessary  information  in  regard  to  available  rooms  and 
places  of  boarding,  and  such  other  counsel  and  direction 
as  may  be  helpful  to  them.  It  is  generally  better  to  defer 
making  definite  arrangements  for  room  and  board  until 
the  student  can  personally  inspect  and  then  select  ac- 
cording to  his  own  taste,  or  the  requirements  of  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

By  calling  upon  the  President  advice  may  be  obtained 
in  reference  to  the  mode  and  conditions  of  entering  the 
College  and  other  matters  of  personal  interest  pertaining 
to  College  life.  The  student’s  course  of  study  will  be 
made  out  and  approved  by  the  Enrollment  Committee. 
He  will  then  pay  his  semester  fees  at  the  Treasurer’s 
office,  which  must  be  done  before  being  admitted  to 
classes. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR 
ADMISSION 

1.  English. — (Three  or  four  units.)  Of  the  three  units  in 
English  required  of  all  candidates,  one  should  be  made  up  of 
composition  and  rhetoric,  and  the  other  two  of  English  and 
American  literature. 
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(a)  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — All  applicants  will  be  exam- 

ined in  English  Composition.  This  will  include  a test  in  correct 
spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  paragraphing  and  legible 
handwriting.  The  student  will  be  required  to  write  an  essay  on 
some  familiar  subject',  suggested  by  the  teacher,  in  which  he  is 
expected  to  give  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
constructions  of  language,  and  his  ability  to  express  himself  in 
clear,  accurate  English.  , 

(b)  English  Literature. — Each  applicant  is  expected  to  have 
read  carefully  certain  assigned  literary  masterpieces,  and  to 
have  a clear  and  fresh  knowledge  of  their  important  contents. 

These  literary  assignments  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English,  as  made  from  time  to  time. 

2.  Mathematics. — (Two,  two  and  one-half,  or  three  units.) 

(a)  Algebra. — (One  unit.)  This  should  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  sim- 

ple equations,  involution,  evolution,  radicals,  quadratic  equations, 
theory  of  exponents,  and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems 
involved  in  the  treatment  of  these  elements. 

(b)  Algebra. — (One-half  unit.)  This  course  should  embrace 
a careful  review  of  the  previous  work  in  this  subject,  and  a thor- 
ough study  of  radicals,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  ratio 
and  proportion,  binomial  theorem  and  .logarithms. 

(c)  Plane  Geometry. — (One  unit.)  In  plane  geometry  spe- 
cial emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  use  propositions  in 
the  solution  of  original  numerical  exercises  and  supplementary 
theorems. 

(d)  Solid  Geometry. — (One-half  unit.)  In  solid  geometry 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  geometry  of  the  sphere. 
Applications  to  the  solution  of  original  problems  are  emphasized. 

3.  History. — (One  to  four  units.)  No  definite  course  is  pre- 

scribed in  this  subject,  but  the  required  and  elective  units  may 
be  chosen  from  the  following:  (a)  History  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

(b)  Ancient  and  Medieval  History,  (c)  History  of  England,  and 
(d)  History  of  the  United  States. 

These  requirements  imply  in  each  case  the  use  of  a good 
standard  text-book,  and  training  in  the  use  of  works  of  refer- 
ence, and  some  knowledge  of  historical  geography. 
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4.  Civics. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  The  study  of  this  sub- 
ject should  represent  such  an  amount  of  work  as  is  generally 
furnished  by  any  good  high  school  text-book.  It  should  include  a 
careful  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  its  history 
and  interpretation,  and  the  relations  existing  between  state  and 
federal  institutions. 

5.  Latin. — (Two,  three,  or  four  unit's.)  First  Year.  Such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  the  language,  inflections, 
and  elements  of  grammar,  as  are  generally  found  in  an  introduc- 
tory Latin  book,  together  with  the  ability  to  read  easy  stories 
and  fables. 

Second  Year. — Four  books  of  Caesar,  or  it's  equivalent,  to- 
gether with  composition  work  based  on  the  text  read. 

Third  Year. — Six  orations  of  Cicero.  Ability  to  write  Latin 
based  on  the  text.  The  historical  references  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Latin  syntax. 

Fourth  Year. — Six  books  of  Virgil,  with  implied  history  and 
mythology.  The  study  of  prosody  and  the  scansion  of  hexameter 
verse. 

6.  Greek. — (Two  units.)  First  Year.  The  elements  of  the 
language  as  given  in  any  good  beginning  book,  and  one  book  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  its  equivalent.  Familiarity  with  gram- 
matical forms  and  principles. 

Second  Year. — Two  additional  books  of  the  Anabasis,  and 
three  of  Homer's  Iliad,  or  their  equivalents,  together  with  an 
amount  of  Greek  prose  composition  equal  to  one  exercise  per 
week  for  one  year. 

7.  German.— ^(  Two  units.)  First  Year.  Elementary  gram- 

mar together  with  an  amount  of  reading  of  easy  prose,  or  nar- 
rative, of  not  less  than  150  pages. 

Second  Year. — This  should  include  the  study  of  the  syntax 
of  cases,  use  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  modes,  modal 
auxiliaries  and  practical  constructions.  An  additional  amount  of 
reading  of  standard  selections  equal  to  about  250  pages.  Prose 
composition. 

8.  French. — (Two  units.)  First  Year.  Effort  should  be 

concentrated  upon  such  an  elementary  course  as  will  give  the 
student  a reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  This  should  in- 
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elude  careful  training  in  correct  and  easy  pronunciation,  and 
some  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of  grammar. 

Second  Year. — A review  of  grammar  and  the  introduction 
of  composition.  The  reading  for  the  year  should  embrace  selec- 
tions from  representative  authors,  such  as  furnish  a general  out- 
line of  the  character  of  French  literature. 

9.  Science. — (a)  Physiology. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  This 
subject  should  embrace  instruction  in  anatomy,  histology  and 
physiology  of  the  human  body,  and  the  essentials  of  hygiene. 
The  text-book  should  be  amplified  by  the  use  of  chart's  and  models. 

(b)  Physics. — (One  unit.)  The  course  in  Physics  should 
represent  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  given  by  such  a text- 
book as  Carhart  and  Shute.  Laboratory  practice  should  accom- 
pany the  use  of  the  text-book.  The  student’s  laboratory  note- 
book will  be  considered  as  a part  of  the  requirements. 

(c)  Chemistry. — (One  unit.)  The  instruction  must  include 
both  text-book  and  laboratory  work.  A careful  record  of  labora- 
tory experiments  should  be  kept,  and  must’  be  presented  in  evi- 
dence of  actual  work  accomplished. 

(d)  Zoology. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  The  work  presented 
in  Zoology  should  extend  at  least  through  one  semester  and  con- 
sist of  a careful  study  of  the  structure,  habits  and  life  histories 
of  representative  animals.  Especial  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  development  of  accurate  observation  and  ability  to  draw 
correctly  in  laboratory  note-books. 

(e)  Botany. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  This  course  should 
cover  the  elements  of  plant  structure  and  physiology,  and  the 
life  histories  of  types  from  the  main  groups  of  plants.  The 
knowledge  should  be  derived  to  a large  extent  from  a study  of 
the  objects  and  should  include  the  ability  to  classify  and  name 
the  more  common  species.  Note-book  and  herbarium  collections 
should  be  presented. 

10.  Vocational  Courses. — The  College  will  allow  as  many  as 
three  elective  units  to  be  offered  in  vocational  courses.  These 
must  be  standard  courses  of  full  High  School  grade  in  well 
equipped  schools  in  such  subjects  as  Manual  Training,  Domestic 
Science,  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Courses.  In  only  exception- 
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al  cases  will  the  college  allow  more  than  two  units  in  one  of  the 
above  subjects. 

11.  Additional  Units. — One  additional  unit  each  in  English, 
Mathematics,  Greek,  German  or  French  may  be  offered  provided 
the  work  represents  thoroughly  organized  and  approved  advanced 
courses  in  their  respective  subjects  beyond  that  indicated  in  the 
courses  outlined  above. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

HOURS  OF  WORK 

The  normal  amount  of  work  for  regular  students  is 
sixteen  hours  per  week.  All  students  are  required  to 
take  at  least  twelve  hours.  Those  whose  previous  work 
shows  an  average  grade  of  “B”  may  be  allowed  to  take 
as  many  as  eighteen  hours. 

No  deviation  from  these  requirements  shall  be  allowed 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  President. 

GRADES 

A careful  record  of  the  scholarship  of  each  student 
is  made  by  the  Faculty  in  all  the  subjects  pursued. 
Grades  are  determined  by  class  work  and  examinations, 
each  being  considered  of  equal  weight  in  the  final  credit. 

Standing  is  expressed  according  to  proficiency  in  schol- 
arship as  grade  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  I. 

Grade  A denotes  superior  scholarship  of  excep- 
tional grade. 

Grade  B denotes  good  scholarship. 

Grade  C denotes  fair  scholarship. 

Grade  D denotes  passing  scholarship  but  carrying 
no  honor  points. 

Grade  E denotes  a condition  which  may  be  re- 
moved by  a second  examination,  but  no  condi- 
tion so  removed  may  raise  the  grade  above  D. 

Grade  F denotes  a failure,  removable  only  by  rep- 
etition of  the  subject  in  class. 

Grade  I denotes  “incomplete”,  note-books,  theses, 
etc.,  not  completed,  such  deficiency  being  allowed 
only  by  special  permission  of  instructor. 
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Work  reported  incomplete  or  conditioned  at  the  end 
of  any  semester,  and  not  made  good  by  the  beginning  of 
the  corresponding  semester  of  the  following  year,  can 
thereafter  be  given  credit  for  only  by  repetition  in  class. 

Information  concerning  the  progress  of  each  student 
of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  College  through  the  Sopho- 
more year,  will  be  furnished  to  the  parent  or  guardian  at 
the  close  of  each  semester.  Similar  reports  will  be  issued 
for  any  other  student  when  requested  or  when  in  the  ' 
judgment  of  the  Faculty  it  may  be  desirable. 

UNITS  OF  WORK 

Semester  Hour.  A semester  hour  is  the  amount  of 
work  represented  by  one  recitation  per  week  for  one 
semester,  requiring  in  preparation  an  average  of  two 
hours  time,  or  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  two  hours 
of  laboratory  work  per  week  for  a semester. 

Honor  Points  represent  the  quality  as  distinguished 
from  the  quantity  of  the  work  required  for  graduation. 
They  are  estimated  as  follows:  A grade  of  “A”  gives 
three  honor  points  for  each  semester  hour  of  work  com- 
pleted; a grade  of  “B”  gives  two  honor  points  for  each 
semester  hour;  “C”  gives  one  honor  point  for  each  sem- 
ester hour;  while  “D”  passes  the  student  but  gives  no 
honor  points.  In  other  words,  a student  to  do  satisfac- 
tory work  must  make  an  average  grade  of  “C”  in  ali 
his  subjects. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Students  are  classified  as  Regular  and  as  Special. 
Regular  students  are  classed  as  Freshmen,  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  Seniors,  according  to  the  following  regulations: 
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A student  who  presents  15  units  from  an  accredited 
High  School  or  Academy  and  is  carrying  satisfactorily 
at  least  12  hours  of  regular  work  shall  be  classed  as  a 
Freshman.  He  may  be  a conditional  Freshman  with  14 
units  but  must  make  up  the  condition  during  the  Fresh- 
man Year. 

A student  must  have  completed  26  semester  hours, 
carrying  with  them  26  honor  points  and  must  have  com- 
pleted or  be  enrolled  for  the  prescribed  Freshmen  sub- 
jects in  order  to  be  classified  as  a Sophomore. 

A student  must  have  completed  58  semester  hours, 
carrying  with  them  58  honor  points  and  must  have  com- 
pleted or  be  enrolled  for  the  prescribed  Sophomore  sub- 
jects in  order  to  be  classified  as  a Junior. 

A student  must  be  carrying  a sufficient  number  of 
hours  with  an  average  grade  of  “C”  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  graduation,  subject  to  the  rule  limiting  the 
student  to  18  hours  per  semester,  in  order  to  be  classified 
as  a Senior. 

Special  Students.  Persons  desiring  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  any  particular  department  of  the  College,  with- 
out becoming  candidates  for  degrees,  may  be  admitted 
as  Special  Students,  provided  they  prove  themselves, 
upon  examination,  qualified  to  pursue  with  advantage 
the  studies  of  those  departments.  In  no  case  will  a 
student  be  allowed  to  select  studies,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Faculty,  he  cannot  profitably  pursue.  The 
provisions  of  special  courses  are  intended  to  meet  the 
wants  of  such  students  as  cannot,  on  account  of  adverse 
circumstances,  pursue  one  of  the  regular  courses,  but 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  broadest  culture  pos- 
sible from  a partial  course. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  may  be  of  two  kind:  tests  and  final 
examinations.  Tests  may  be  given  at  any  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher.  Final  examinations  shall  be  given 
at  the  end  of  a semester  or  on  completion  of  a subject. 

No  student  shall  be  exempt  from  any  test  or  final 
examination.  A test  or  examination  shall  be  given  at 
any  other  than  the  regular  time  only  upon  presentation  of 
a card*  issued  by  the  teacher  and  properly  endorsed  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  college.  The  fee  for  examinations 
taken  irregularly  shall  in  all  cases  be  as  follows:  Tests, 
sixty  cents;  final  examinations,  or  special  work  assigned 
to  delinquents,  one  dollar. 

THESES 

Seniors  who  desire  may  write  theses  bearing  on  their 
major  work.  Said  theses  must  be  done  under  the  head 
of  the  department  and  shall  represent  at  least  two  hours 
work  for  which  credit  shall  be  given. 

In  each  case  the  subject  chosen,  and  the  outline  of  the 
thesis  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Professor  under  whose 
direction  the  work  was  done.  These  theses  shall  be 
type-written  on  paper  of  standard  size;  they  shall  con- 
tain a list  of  the  books  consulted,  and  when  a thesis  con- 
tains citations,  the  book  and  the  page  from  which  the 
citation  is  taken  shall  be  indicated. 

All  theses  must  be  completed  and  presented  to  the 
Professor  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  not  later  than  May 
first. 
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TRANSCRIPT  OF  CREDITS  AND  HONORABLE 
DISMISSAL 

A student  withdrawing  before  the  completion  of  a 
course  leading  to  a degree  is  entitled  to  an  honorable 
dismissal  and  an  official  transcript  of  all  work  done  in 
the  College,  provided  he  is  not  at  the  time  under  dis- 
cipline, or  subject  to  suspension  or  expulsion. 

The  first  transcript  of  the  record  of  any  student  or 
gfaduate  is  given  without  charge  upon  request  to  the 
Registrar.  For  any  additional  copies  a fee  of  25  cents  per 
copy  is  charged. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  College  offers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home 
Economics  for  the  completion  of  the  respective  courses 
outlined  below.  The  requirements  for  these  degrees  are 
as  follows : 

(1)  A student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed 
128  semester  hours  of  college  work  including  the  pre- 
scribed studies,  a Major  study,  and  electives.  (A  semester 
hour  is  the  work  done  in  a subject  requiring  one  hour 
per  week  for  a semester  in  recitation  and  two  hours  in 
preparation,  or  its  equivalent  in  laboratory  work.) 

(2)  The  student  must  have  a total  of  128  honor 
points,  earned  by  making  an  average  grade  of  “C”  in 
the  128  hours  required  for  graduation. 

(3)  The  student’s  course  must  include  the  required 
courses  and  a Major  as  indicated  in  the  courses  outlined 
below.  (A  Major  is  defined  as  24  semester  hours  in  one 
department  or  in  one  department  chiefly  with  no  more 
than  4 to  6 hours  in  a closely  related  department.) 

(4)  A student  must  spend  at  least  one  academic 
year  in  residence  at  the  College. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Freshman  Year Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

English  1-2 

3 

3 

Latin,  Greek,  French,  or  German 

4 

4 

Mathematics  1,  2 or  3 (4  hrs.  required) 

0-4 

0-4 

Bible  1-2 

1 

1 

Public  Speaking  1-2 

1 

1 

Physical  Training  1-2 

%- 1 

%- 1 

Electives 

3-4 

3-4 

Freshman  electives:  A second  foreign  language, 

Zoology,  History. 

Botany, 

Sophomore  Year 

Hrs.  per  wk. 

1st 

2nd 

sem- 

sem- 

ester 

ester 

English  3-4 

3 

3 

Foreign  Language  (Continued) 

*Bot'.  Zool.  Chem.  or  Physics  (if  not  elected 

4 

4 

in  Freshman  year) 

4 

4 

*Psychology  3 

4 

Physical  Training  3-4 

Electives  (enough  to  make  16  hrs.  per  semester) 

%-l 

%- 1 

Sophomore  electives:  Bible,  a second  language,  a second 

science,  Mathematics,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
Public  Speaking. 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

1.  The  completion  of  a Major  of  24  hours  in  one  department, 
or  in  one  department  chiefly  with  no  more  than  four  to  six  hours  in 
a closely  related  department.  (The  Major  study  should  be  chosen  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  or  at  the  latest  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior 
year.  Students  must  secure  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  profes- 
sor in  charge  of  a department  before  enrolling  for  a Major  in  that 
department. 

2.  Enough  electives  to  make  a total  of  128  hours  carrying  128 
honor  points,  the  total  requirement  for  the  degree. 

Note. — No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  the  first  year  of  a foreign 
language  unless  the  second  year  is  also  taken. 

* May  be  taken  in  the  following  year  upon  advice  of  Enroll- 
ment Committee. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Freshman  Year  Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

English  1-2 

3 

3 

Mathematics  1-2  or  2-3 

4 

4 

Bible  1-2 

1 

1 

Public  Speaking  1-2 

1 

1 

*A  foreign  language 

4 

4 

Physical  Training  1-2 

i-y2 

1 -% 

Elective 

3-4 

3-4 

Freshman  electives:  A second  language,  Botany,  Zoology,  or 
History. 

Sophomore  Year  Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

English  3-4 

3 

3 

*A  foreign  language  (Continued) 

4 

4 

*A  science  (Bot.  Zool.  Physics,  Chem.) 

4 

4 

*Psychology  3 

4 

Physical  Training  3-4 

l-% 

i-y2 

Elective 

4 

Sophomore  electives:  A second  science,  Bible,  Math.,  a second 
language,  History,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Public  Speaking. 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

1.  The  completion  of  a Major  of  24  hours  in  one  department, 
or  in  one  department' chiefly  with  no  more  than  four  to  six  hours  in 
a closely  related  department.  (The  Major  study  should  be  chosen 
in  the  Sophomore  year,  or  at  the  latest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year.  Students  must  secure  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
professor  in  charge  of  a department  before  enrolling  for  a Major 
in  that  department.) 

2.  Sufficient  work  in  Science  to  make  a total  of  16  hours  in 
Science. 

3.  Enough  electives  to  make  128  hours  carrying  128  honor 
points,  the  total  requirement  for  the  degree. 


Note. — No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  the  first  year  of  a foreign 
language  unless  the  second  year  is  also  taken. 

* May  be  taken  in  the  following  year  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Enrollment  Committee. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Freshman  Year*  Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

English  1-2 

3 

3 

Chemistry  1-2  or  3-4 

4 

4 

French  or  German 

4 

4 

Drafting  and  Sewing 

3 

3 

Design 

1 

1 

Bible  1-2 

1 

1 

Physical  Training  1-2 

1 

1 

17 

17 

Sophomore  Year 


English  3-4 

3 

3 

French  or  German  (Continued) 

4 

4 

Cookery 

4 

4 

Household  Physics 

3 

3 

Textiles 

2 

2 

Physical  Training  3-4 

1 

1 

17 

17 

Junior  Year 


Psychology  3,  Education  12 

4 

3 

Bacteriology 

4 

Food  Chemistry 

4 

Millinery,  Dressmaking 

3 

3 

Costume  Design 

1 

1 

Elective  (Econ.,  Bot.,  or  Zool.) 

4 

5 

16 

16 

Senior  Year 


Sanitation,  House  Construction,  Household 
Management  (Omitted  1918-19) 

3 

3 

Dietetics,  Invalid  Cookery,  Nursing 

3 

3 

Teaching  of  H.  E.,  Practice  Tchg. 

3 

3 

Physiology 

4 

Electives  (Sociol.,  Hist.,  Psych.,  Educ.) 

7 

3 

16 

16 

* Freshman  may  elect  an  additional  hour,  Public  Speaking  1-2, 
if  desired. 

Note. — Special  students  of  sufficient  maturity,  who  cannot  re- 
main for  the  full  course,  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  a special  course 
of  two  or  three  years  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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PRE-MEDICAL  COURSE 

For  those  students  who  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of 
Medicine  and  find  it  impossible  to  remain  in  college  four 
years,  a special  two-  or  three-year  Pre-medical  course  is 
provided  as  outlined  below.  As  the  requirements  of  the 
different  Medical  Schools  are  not  entirely  uniform  it  is 
advisable  for  students  to  consult  with  the  Dean  or  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  scientific  departments  who  will  pre- 
pare a schedule  for  him. 

Students  are  strongly  urged  however,  to  complete  a 
full  four  year’s  college  course  before  entering  the  study 
of  medicine  wherever  this  is  possible,  as  in  all  cases  it  has 
been  found  that  such  students  succeed  better  in  their 
work  in  medical  school  and  in  their  subsequent  profes- 
sional career. 

A suggested  Pre-medical  course  which  may  be  modified 
to  suit  individual  needs  is  outlined  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 


Hrs.  per  wk. Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

English  

3 

3 

German  or  French 

Math.  1-2  or  2-3.. 

4 

4 

(Continued)  . . 

4 

4 

French  or  German, 

4 

4 

*English  3-4  & Pub. 

Chemistry  1-2  or  3-4 

4 

4 

Sp.  1-2  or  Chem. 

Bible  1-2 

1 

1 

11-12  or  15-16.. 

4 

4 

Phys.  Training  1-2. 

y2 

y2 

Zoology  1-2  

4 

4 

Physics  3-4  

4 

4 

Phys.  Training  3-4. 

% 

V2 

Junior  Year 


Hrs.  per  wk. 


Zoology  3-4 

Zoology  5-6 

Psych.  3-4  

* English  3-4,  Pub.  Sp.  1-2  or  Chem.  11-12  or  15-16 


* When  three  years  are  given  to  the  course,  English  3-4  will  be 
taken  in  the  Sophomore  year  and  Chemistry  in  the  Junior  Year. 
In  the  two-year  course  English  3-4  is  omitted  but  will  be  taken 
in  the  Junior  year  should  the  student  desire  to  return. 
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Students  who  complete  the  three  years’  work  out- 
lined above  may  class  as  Seniors  without  condition  and 
secure  the  B.  S.  degree  in  another  year,  or  may,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  secure  the  degree  from  the  College  for 
work  done  at  an  approved  Medical  School.  These  con- 
ditions are  (1)  that  the  student  has  completed  a full 
three  years’  pre-medical  course  at  the  College,  and  (2) 
that  he  has  completed  the  regular  first  year  work  in  a 
first  class  approved  Medical  School. 

Prospective  medical  students  should  ascertain  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  Medical  School  of  their 
choice.  If  at  all  possible  they  should  study  Latin,  French 
or  German  and  one  or  more  of  the  sciences,  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Biology  in  their  college  preparatory  course. 

PRE-LAW  AND  PRE-ENGINEERING  COURSES 

For  prospective  students  of  law  the  College  offers  all 
the  work  that  first  class  Law  Schools  usually  require  for 
entrance.  The  best  of  these  Schools  strongly  recommend 
the  completion  of  a regular  college  course  before  taking 
up  the  study  of  law.  At  least  two  or  three  years  of  col- 
lege work  are  indispensable.  Students  interested  in  law 
are  advised  to  complete,  therefore,  one  of  the  regular 
courses  and  to  elect  work  in  Latin,  English,  Public  Speak- 
ing, Psychology,  Logic,  History,  Political  Science, 
Economics,  and  Sociology. 

The  College  also  offers  courses  of  value  to  prospective 
engineering  students.  These  include  Mathematics  and 
Surveying,  Physics, Chemistry,  Geology,  English,  Modern 
Languages,  and  Economics. 

At  least  two  years  of  such  work  is  recommended  for 
students  expecting  to  take  up  Engineering  at  a uni- 
versity. 
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COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  College  is  well  prepared  to  train  teachers  espe- 
cially for  high-school  and  supervisory  positions.  It  offers 
sufficient  work  in  Psychology  and  Education  and  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  teaching  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  practically  all  the  states  for  teachers’  certificates. 
Graduates  who  have  taken  the  full  course  in  Education 
can  secure  certificates  without  examination  in  most  states 
where  such  privilege  is  accorded  college  graduates. 
Students  should  find  out  the  requirements  in  their  own 
state  and  advise  with  the  professor  of  Education  in  mak- 
ing out  their  courses. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  teaching  should  plan 
to  include  in  their  courses,  besides  the  usual  requirements, 
the  following: 

(a)  Two  Majors,  in  at  least  two  logically  related 
subjects  which  they  may  be  preparing  to  teach. 

(b)  Psychology,  in  Sophomore  year. 

(c)  History  of  Education  and  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing and  Genetic  Psychology  in  the  Junior  year. 

(d)  Courses  in  the  teaching  of  their  special  subjects, 
practice-teaching,  and  advanced  courses  in  Education  in 
their  Senior  year. 

Courses  in  public  speaking,  in  ancient  or  modern 
language,  in  philosophy,  in  biological,  political  and  social 
sciences  are  recommended  as  of  value  to  prospective 
teachers.  Practical  knowledge  of  music  and  athletic 
sports  are  also  great  assets  to  teachers. 
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COMBINED  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY  COURSE 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  students  preparing 
for  the  ministry  to  complete  both  the  College  and  Semi- 
nary courses  in  one  year  less  than  would  ordinarily  be 
required  the  faculty  of  North-Western  College  recently 
adopted  the  following  plan  of  coordination : 

The  College  will  accept  18  to  20  semester  hours  of 
work  in  the  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  toward  the 
B.  A.  or  B.  S.  degree.  The  subjects  from  which  such 
credits  are  to  be  accepted  are  Hebrew,  Old  and  New 
Testament  Theology,  Christian  Ethics,  and  Church  His- 
tory. Approximately  half  of  the  above  work  should  be 
done  in  the  student’s  Junior  year  in  the  College  and 
half  in  the  Senior  year. 

To  secure  these  credits  as  well  as  the  additional  work 
required  by  the  Seminary  a student  must  carry  on  an 
average  17  hours  during  his  Freshman  year  and  18 
hours  throughout  his  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  inclusive  of  his  Seminary  work. 

Only  those  students  who  maintain  a grade  index  of 
1%  (i.  e.,  those  who  make  an  average  of  “B”  in  three- 
fourths  of  their  work  and  an  average  of  “C”  in  their 
remaining  work)  in  all  courses  that  are  to  count  on  the 
degree  will  be  permitted  to  take  this  combined  course. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Descriptions  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  De- 
partments of  Instruction  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  given  below.  The  Departments  are  arranged 
alphabetically  as  follows : 


Bible 

Biological  Sciences  (Botany, 
Zoology,  Physiology) 
Chemistry 
Education 
English 
French 
Geology 
German 
.Greek 
History 


Home  Economics  (Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  Art,  and  Design) 
Latin 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
Physical  Training 
Physics 

Psychology  and  Philosophy  (in- 
cluding Religion) 

Public  Speaking 
Social  Science  (Political  Sci- 
ence, Economics,  Sociology) 


Numbering  of  Courses. — In  the  description  of  courses 
given  below  courses  numbered  1 to  10  are  for  Freshmen 
or  Sophomores;  those  above  10  for  Juniors  or  Seniors. 
As  a rule  odd  numbers  refer  to  first  semester,  even  num- 
bers to  second  semester  courses. 


BIBLE 

Professor  Domm 

The  Bible  is  given  a place  in  the  curriculum  because 
of  its  unique  educational  value.  In  this  department  the 
aim  is,  to  bring  the  student  into  direct  contact  with  the 
Word  itself  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  a first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  The  methods  of  teaching 
are  employed  which  are  best  adapted  to  interest  college 
students. 
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I- 2.  New  Testament  History  and  Literature. — One 

hour,  both  semesters.  Required  of  all  Freshmen  who  do 
not  elect  Bible  El-2.  Two  sections:  (a)  M.  at  7:30;  (b) 
M.  at  8 :30. 

A study  of  the  New  Testament  History  and  Literature,  based 
on  a regular  text-book.  A personal  study  of  the  Bible  is  en- 
couraged. 

E1-.  Old  Testament  History  and  Literature. — Two 

hours,  first  semester,  open  to  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores. M.  at  11 :00 ; F.  at  2 :00. 

A study  of  the  chief  event’s  and  personages  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Sacred  History  to  the  times  of  Christ. 

-E2.  New  Testament  History  and  Literature. — Two 

hours,  second  semester,  open  to  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores who  have  completed  El  and  to  others  by  permis- 
sion. M.  at  11 :00,  F.  at  2 :00. 

A study  of  the  New  Testament  History  and  Literature,  based 
on  a regular  text-book.  A personal  study  of  the  Bible  is  en- 
couraged. 

3-4.  English  Bible. — Two  hours,  both  semesters.  Open 
to  all  except  Freshmen.  Tu.,  Th.  at  1 :00. 

A literary  study  of  the  Bible  with  special  attention  to  the 
various  forms  of  literature — history,  poetry,  oratory,  drama,  etc., 
found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Attention  given  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  poetic  forms. 

II- 12.  Social  and  Ethical  Teachings  of  the  Bible. — 

Two  hours,  both  semesters,  open  to  all  except  Freshmen. 
Alternate,  years.  Offered  1918-19.  Tu.,  Th.  at  8:30. 

A study  of  the  ethical  ideas  and  social  institutions  and  ideals 
of  the  Bible.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  teachings  of  the 
prophets,  of  the  wisdom  literature  and  of  Jesus  Christ. 

[13-14.  Religious  Education. — Two  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. Prerequisite,  Psychology  3 or  the  equivalent. 
Alternate  years.  Omitted  1918-19. 
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This  course  includes  a study  of  the  history,  the  aims,  the 
problems,  and  the  methods  of  religious  education;  the  developing 
religious  experience  in  the  light  of  genetic  psychology;  the  ma- 
terials of  religious  education;  the  principle  involved  in  placing 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools;  the  origin,  expansion,  and  curri- 
cula of  the  Sunday  school;  and  a program  of  religious  education 
in  the  church. 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
Professor  Walton 

Botany 

1-2.  General  Botany. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Open  to  Freshmen.  Those  presenting  entrance  credit  in 
Botany  may  by  special  permission  take  second  semester 
without  the  first.  Becitations  M.,  W.  at  7 :30;  laboratory 
periods,  Tu.,  Th.  7 :30-9  :30. 

The  course  consists  of  laboratory  and  field  work  on  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  plant  groups.  Morphologic  and  tax- 
onomic aspects  of  each  form  are  emphasized.  One  hundred  speci- 
mens are  to  be  collected,  neatly  mounted,  and  arranged  in  family 
covers.  Forty  specimens  are  to  be  fully  described  and  mounted 
with  description.  The  College  Herbarium  of  45,000  specimens  is 
constantly  used  to  furnish  illustrative  material. 

3-.  Phanerogamic  Botany.— Four  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1-2.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1918- 
19.  Recitations.  M.,  Th.  at  1 :00 ; laboratory  W.,  F.  1 :00- 
3 :00. 

The  course  consists  of  laboratory  and  field  work  with  our 
common  flowering  plants,  and  class  study  of  the  structure  and 
evolution  of  the  flowering  forms,  and  some  of  the  economic  factors 
involved. 
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-4.  Plant  Ecology. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Botany  1-2.  Alternate  years,  offered  1918-19. 
Recitation,  M.  at  1 :00 ; laboratory  W.,  Th.,  F.  1 :00-3 :00. 

Field  study  of  plant  formations,  societies,  zonation  and  layers 
is  required.  Several  extended  field  trips  will  be  taken  for  this 
purpose  within  the  “Chicago  District. ' ’ In  the  laboratory  plant 
forms  and  structures  as  affected  by  ecological  factors  are  studied, 
and  careful  drawings  made.  Instruction  in  elementary  micro- 
scopic technique,  and  in  the  making  and  mounting  of  “free- 
hand” sections.  Fifty  mounted  slides  of  botanical  materials  are 
required.  Modern  methods  of  preservation,  killing,  staining  and 
mounting  materials  will  be  explained. 

[5-.  Plant  Diseases. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Botany  1-2.  Two  hours  recitation  and  two  two- 
hour,  laboratory  periods.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1918-19. 

The  course  consists  of  textbook  and  laboratory  study  of  the 
diseases  of  our  common  plants. 

[-6.  Cryptogamic  Botany. — Four  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Prerequisite,  Botany  1-2.  Two  hours  recitation 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Alternate  years. 
Omitted  1918-19. 

The  course  consists  of  laboratory  and  field  work  with  repre- 
sentative forms  of  the  non-flowerirfg  plants.  The  recitations  will 
deal  with  the  structural  phases  of  these  plants  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  evolution  of  the  flowering  forms  from  the  lower  forms. 
Twenty-five  mounted  slides  will  be  required. 

13-.  Bacteriology. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Two 
hours  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory.  Open  to 
students  presenting  Botany  1-2,  and  to  Pre-medical  and 
Home  Economics  students.  Recitations,  M.,  F.  at  11:00; 
laboratory  periods  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  for  Home  Economics  and  Pre-medical 
students  and  includes  the  study  of  bacteria  and  of  other  micro- 
organisms of  economic  importance. 
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Zoology 

1-2.  General  Zoology. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Open  to  Freshmen.  Those  presenting  entrance  credit  in 
Zoology  may  by  special  permission  take  second  semester 
without  the  first.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  8:30;  laboratory 
Tu.,  Th.  7 :30-9  :30. 

The  course  consists  of  textbook  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  various  phyla  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Library  topics  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time  for 
class  reports.  .The  student  will  be  expected  to  collect  and  fully 
identify  thirty  specimens  of  animal  life  found  in  this  vicinity. 

3-.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. — Four 
hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  1-2.  Alter- 
nate years.  Offered  1918-19.  Recitations  M.,  W.  at  10  :00 ; 
laboratory  Tu.,  Th.  10:00-12:00. 

The  work  will  consist  of  textbook  and  laboratory  study  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  various  types  of  the  Chordates,  based  on  care- 
ful dissections  made  by  the  student,  with  reference  to  the  evolu- 
tionary tendency  of  the  development  of  various  organs  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  forms. 

-4.  Histology. — Pour  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Zoology  1-2  and  3.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1918-19.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  10:00;  laboratory  Tu  , 
Th.  10:00-12:00. 

The  course  includes  textbook  and  laboratory  study  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  animal  body.  Methods  of  killing,  fixing,  staining,  em- 
bedding and  mounting  of  material  for  microscopic  examination 
will  be  given.  Twenty-five  mounted  slides  will  be  required  of  each 
student. 

[5-.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Four  hours,  first  sem- 
ester. Prerequisite,  Zoology  1-2.  Alternate  years.  Omit- 
ted 1918-19. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  Home  Economics  and 
pre-medical  students.  The  work  is  not  confined  to  the  physiology 
of  the  human  body.] 
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[-6.  Embryology. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Zoology  1-2.  Two  hours  recitation  and  two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1918-19. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  preparing  for 
medicine  or  graduate  work  in  science.  It  deals  with  the  embry- 
ological  development  of  animals  as  typified  by  the  frog,  the  fish, 
and  the  bird,  both  as  to  morphology  and  internal  structures. 
Minute  dissections  of  mammalian  embryos  also  are  expected  of 
the  students.  Invertebrate  embryology,  as  typified  by  Arbacia,  is 
also  studied.] 


Special  Courses 

20.  Teaching  of  Biology. — Two  or  three  hours,  (de- 
pending on  amount  of  practical  work  done),  both  sem- 
esters, Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  three  semesters  in  Bo- 
tany or  Zoology  and  one  in  Education.  One  class  hour 
per  week,  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  essentially  intended  for  students  who  expect 
to  teach  biology  in  the  high  school.  Practical  class  problems  and 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  to  students  are  taken  up. 
The  textbook  work  is  based  on  Lloyd  and  Bigelow's  The  Teaching 
of  Biology. 

21.  Economic  Entomology. — Three  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Open  to  Sophomores,  and  to  others  by  special  per- 
mission. Two  hours  recitation,  and  two  hours  laboratory. 
Alternate  years.  Offered  1918-19.  Hours  to  be  arranged, 

This  course  takes  up  the  economic  value  of  the  insects,  and 
the  general  morphology  of  several  typical  forms  will  be  studied 
in  the  laboratory.  Field  trips  and  library  work  will  be  required. 

[23.  Bird  Study. — Two  hours,  second  semester.  Open 
to  Sophomores,  and  others  by  special  permission.  Recita- 
tion and  field  work.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1918-19. 
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Topics  such  as  classification,  ancestry,  adaptation,  flight  and 
song,  plumage  and  moult,  feeding  and  nesting  habits,  with  special 
reference  to  economic  value,  distribution,  conservation  and  pro- 
tection; migration  and  methods  of  bird-study  are  discussed.  Ma- 
terial from  the  College  Museum  will  be  used  to  supplement  field 
and  textbook  study.] 

24-25.  Thesis  Work. — Two  hours,  both  semesters. 
Open  to  Seniors  majoring  in  Biology. 

These  theses  must  embody  the  results  of  intensive  reading 
done  on  subjects  approved  by  the  Instructor.  A careful  biblio- 
graphy of  all  works  consulted,  with  page  references  to  actual  quo- 
tations, must  be  appended  to  every  thesis. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Nonnamaker 

1-2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Four  hours,  two  recita- 
tions and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters.  For  students  who  have  had  no  elementary 
chemistry.  Section  (a)  Tu.,  Th.  at  8:30;  section  (b) 
Tu.,  Th.  at  11 :00 ; laboratory  periods,  two  of  the  follow- 
ing, W.,  F.  10  :00-12  :00,  1 :00-3  :00,  3 :00-5  :00. 

This  is  a course  in  general  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
elements,  their  compounds,  and  the  laws  and  theories  of  the 
science. 

3-4.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Four  hours, 
two  recitations  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Both  semesters.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
a course  in  elementary  chemistry.  Recitations,  Tu.,  Th. 
at  10:00;  laboratory  periods,  two  of  the  following:  W.,  F. 
10  :00-12  :00,  1 :00-3  :00,  3 :00-5  :00. 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  modern  theories  of 
chemistry.  The  recitations  and  laboratory  work  are  designed  to 
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meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school 
chemistry. 

11-12.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Four  hours,  one  reci- 
tation and  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  Course  1-2,  or  3-4.  Reci- 
tation, M.  at  11 :00 ; laboratory  periods,  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing: M.,  Tu.,  Th.  1:00-3:00,  2:00-4:00. 

This  is  a course  in  quantitative  analysis.  Besides  basic  and 
acid  analyses  of  simple  substances,  it  includes  analyses  of  alloys, 
minerals  and  complex  mixtures. 

13-14.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Four  hours,  one  reci- 
tation and  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  or  their 
equivalent  per  week.  Both  semesters.  Prerequisites, 
Courses  1-2  or  3-4  and  11-12.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1918-19.  Recitation,  M.  at  10 :00 ; laboratory  periods : 
three  of  the  following:  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  1:00-3:00,  or  2:00- 
4:00. 

This  is  a course  in  general  quantitative  analysis  which  in- 
cludes both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  determinations.  Purifica- 
tion of  salts  and  inorganic  preparations  are  also  given  some  at- 
tention. 

[15-16.  Organic  Chemistry. — Four  hours,  two  lectures 
or  recitations  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Both  semesters.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2  or  3-4, 
and  11-12.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1918-19. 

This  course  is  a study  of  the  relations  between  the  different' 
classes  of  organic  compounds,  their  structural  formulae,  prepara- 
tion, and  properties.  The  laboratory  work  co-ordinates  with  the 
work  taken  in  the  class  room.] 

-18.  Food  Chemistry. — Four  hours,  two  recitations 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Second 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2,  or  3-4,  or  the  equiv- 
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alent.  Recitations,  W.,  F.  at  8 :30 ; laboratory  periods, 
Tu.,  Th.  7:30-9:30. 

This  is  a course  in  food  chemistry,  of  special  interest  to  stu- 
dents in  Home  Economics.  Sources,  preparations,  composition, 
and  values  of  foods  are  taken  up  in  their  order. 

19-20.  Advanced  Analysis. — Two  to  four  hours.  Ad- 
vanced work  for  students  who  are  prepared.  Time,  work 
and  credits  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

21-22.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry. — (Listed  also  as 
Education  25-26.)  Two  hours,  both  semesters.  One  re- 
citation and  one  or  two  laboratory  periods  practice  teach- 
ing per  week.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had 
general  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis  and  who  have 
had  or  are  pursuing  Education  -12  or  its  equivalent.  Reci- 
tation, M.  at  3:00.  Other  hours  to  be  arranged. 

EDUCATION 

President  Rail  Professor  Kirn 

[-10.  Psychology  of  Education. — Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  W.,  P.  at  10  :00. 
Alternate  years.  Omitted  1918-19. 

This  course  studies  the  different  mental  processes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  by  educa- 
tion to  secure  the  maximum  possibilities  of  the  pupil  and  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  greatest  efficiency.  Habit  formation,  the  use  of 
the  imagination,  the  training  of  attention  and  memory,  the  trans- 
fer of  training,  and  the  cultivation  of  higher  mental  processes 
will  be  considered.] 

[11-.  History  of  Education. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1918-19.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00. 
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This  course  includes  a brief  treatment  of  ancient  and  medieval 
education  and  a more  detailed  study  of  modern  education  from 
the  Renaissance.  The  aim  throughout  is  to  show  the  historical 
antecedents  and  development'  of  present  day  educational  theories 
and  practices.  A textbook  is  used,  with  considerable  parallel  and 
source  readings.] 

-12.  Principles  of  Teaching. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology 
3 or  its  equivalent.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1918-19. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00. 

This  course  treats  in  a practical  way  of  the  problems  of  teach- 
ing with  special  application  to  high  schools.  The  aims,  content, 
and  methods  of  teaching  of  high  school  subjects,  as  well  as  broader 
problems  of  management’  and  organization  will  be  considered. 
Visits  to  local  or  Chicago  high  schools  will  be  arranged.  Such 
books  as  Parker’s  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  School  and  Thorn- 
dike’s Principles  of  Teaching  will  be  used  as  textbooks.] 

13-.  Secondary  Education. — Three  hours,  first  semester, 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10 :00.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1918-19. 

A brief  history  of  secondary  education  followed  by  a study 
of  the  aims,  organizations,  and  conduct  of  the  high  school.  Among 
the  topics  considered  are  high  school  curricula,  the  junior  high 
school,  vocational  courses  and  guidance,  social  activities. 

[-14.  School  Administration. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10  :00.  Al- 
ternate years.  Omitted  1918-19. 

A study  of  the  problems  of  supervision  and  administration  of 
school  systems — county,  city,  state,  and  national.  Such  topics  as 
the  following  are  investigated  and  discussed:  school  architecture 
and  hygiene;  duties  of  boards,  superintendents,  teachers;  reports, 
surveys,  measurements;  relation  of  state,  church,  and  home  to  the 
school;  physical,  vocational,  moral,  and  religious  education.] 
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21-.  Genetic  Psychology  (same  as  Psychology  11.) 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

Special  Method  Courses 

The  following  courses  are  offered  by  the  instructors 
in  the  various  Departments  indicated.  They  should 
only  be  taken  in  the  Senior,  or  in  exceptional  cases  in 
the  Junior  year,  and  should  be  preceded  by  full  work 
in  the  particular  subjects  and  a year  in  Psychology  and 
Education.  They  will  usually  involve  directed  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching. 

23-.  The  Teaching  of  Biology  (same  as  Biology  20.) 
Two  or  three  hours,  both  semesters. 

25-26.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  (same  as  Chemistry 
21-22.)  Two  hours,  both  semesters. 

-24.  The  Teaching  of  German  (same  as  German  20.) 
One  to  three  hours,  second  semester. 

27-.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (same  as  Math- 
ematics 13.)  Two  hours,  first  semester. 

-28.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  (same  as  Latin  14.)  Three 
hours,  second  semester. 

29-30.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training  (same  as 
Physical  Training  11-12.)  One  hour,  both  semesters. 

31-.  The  Teaching  of  American  History  (same  as 
History  15.)  Three  hours,  first  semester.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1918-19. 

-32.  The  Teaching  of  English  Literature  (same  as 
English  20.)  Two  hours,  second  semester. 

33-34.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics  (same  as 
Home  Ec.  17-18).  Three  hours,  both  semesters. 
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ENGLISH 

Professor  White  Professor  Oliver 

I- 2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Three  hours,  both 

semesters.  Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Three  sections : 

(a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  7:30;  (b)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8:30; 
(c)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

This  course  consists  of  an  intensive  review  of  the  principles 
of  the  rhetoric  of  description,  exposition  and  narration,  with  a 
study  of  illustrative  masterpieces  and  abundant  practice  in  writ- 
ing. The  aim  is  to  train  the  student  to  express  himself  accurately 
and  to  help  him  to  the  appreciation  of  good  literature. 

lx.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Two  hours,  first  or 
second  semester.  For  all  students  deficient  in  English. 
May  not  be  counted  for  credit  toward  a degree.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  have 
proved  deficient  in  English  in  the  opening  weeks  of  the  first  sem- 
ester of  their  attendance  at  college. 

3-4.  Survey  of  English  Literature. — Three  hours, 
both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  English  1-2.  Required  of 
Sophomores.  Two  sections,  (a)  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11:00; 

(b)  M.,  W.,  F.  at  1:00. 

This  course  consists  of  a rapid  survey  of  English  literature 
from  the  beginning  to  the  rise  of  Romanticism,  followed  by  a 
critical  study  of  the  more  important  writers  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries,  and  a brief  consideration  of  recent  literature. 

II- .  Tennyson. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, English  3-4. ; Tu.,  Th.  at  10 :00. 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  the  profound  changes 
in  political,  scientific,  and  religious  thought  of  the  Victorian  Age. 
The  most  important  poems  of  Tennyson  will  be  studied  and  the 
attempt  made  to  show  in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent  he  is 
the  representative  of  that  period, 
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-12.  Browning. — Two  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, English  3-4;  Tu.,  Th.  at  10 :00. 

In  this  course  the  minor  poems  of  Browning  will  be  studied  to- 
gether with  one  or  two  of  his  dramas.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
the  poet’s  philosophy  as  well  as  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  art. 

[13-.  Study  of  the  Novel. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  English  3-4;  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1918-19. 

This  course  involves  a study  of  the  history  and  the  technique 
of  the  novel,  and  includes  the  reading  and  analysis  of  repre- 
sentative works  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time.] 

[-14.  The  Short  Story. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  English  3-4;  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1918-19. 

In  this  course  a study  is  made  of  the  history  and  principles 
of  technique  of  the  short-story,  and  examples  from  Poe,  Haw- 
thorne, Stevenson,  Kipling,  Maupaussant,  and  Conrad  are  studied. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  appreciation  of  these  writers  and  practice 
in  writing  the  short  story.] 

15-.  Study  of  the  Drama. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2 :00. 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  English  drama  from  the 
beginnings  to  Shakespeare.  Attention  will  be  given  to  its  history 
and  development,  and  to  the  general  principles  of  dramatic  art. 
Specimens  of  Miracles,  Moralities,  and  pre-Shakespearean  drama 
will  be  taken  up  in  class.  Collateral  reading  and  reports. 

-16.  Shakespeare. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2 :00. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  in 
sequence.  An  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  gradual  development 
of  the  poet’s  dramatic  art  throughout  his  work.  Collateral  read- 
ing, written  reports. 

17-18.  Modern  Contemporary  Drama. — Three  hours, 
both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  Courses  3-4.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1918-19.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10 :00. 
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This  course  covers  the  dramatic  development  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  Modern  social,  satiric,  and  romantic  dramas  receive  about 
equal  attention.  The  prose  and  poetic  plays  of  Ibsen,  Sudermann, 
Hauptmann,  Shaw,  Rostand,  Galsworthy,  Jones,  Pinero,  the  Irish 
dramatists,  and  others,  are  the  chief  material  of  study. 

20.  The  Teaching  of  English  Literature. — Two  hours, 
second  semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisites, 
English  3-4  and  one  course  in  Education.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

The  course  consists  of  a consideration  of  the  high  school  work 
in  English  literature.  Discussions,  reviews  and  illustrative  studies, 
methods  and  history  of  teaching  Ehglish,  based  on  the  textbook  by 
Carpenter,  Baker  and  Scott. 

Note. — For  a course  in  the  literary  study  of  the  English 
Bible,  which  may  be  counted  on  a major  in  English,  see  Bible  3-4. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Bleck 

The  course  in  French  extends  through  four  years  and 
aims  to  give  the  student  such  practical  knowledge  as  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  its  literature  and  prepare  him 
for  broader  fields  of  study. 

1-2.  First  Year  French. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Two  sections:  (a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00;  (b)  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  F.  at  1 :00. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar;  reading  of  easy  nar- 
rative prose;  phonetic  pronunciation,  grammar,  dictation,  con- 
versation. 

3-4.  Second  Year  French. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

Advanced  grammar  and  composition;  selections  for  reading 
from  various  French  classic  and  modern  writers,  as  Moliere's 
L'Avare,  Corneille's  Cid,  Cop6e,  Balzac,  etc. 
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11-12.  Third  Year  French. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. M.,  Tu.,  Th.  at  3 :00.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2 
and  3-4,  or  the  equivalent. 

A study  of  French  fiction  and  drama. 

[13-14.  Fourth  Year  French. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. M.,  Tu.,  Th.  at  3 :00.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2 
and  3-4  or  the  equivalent.  Alternates  with  11-12.  Omit- 
ted 1918-19. 

A study  of  French  prose  not  fiction  and  French  poetry.] 

GERMAN 

Professor  Finkbeiner  Professor  Domm 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  meet  the  wants  not 
only  of  such  students  as  are  of  German  parentage  and 
are  able  to  read  and  speak  the  language  when  they  enter, 
but  also  of  such  to  whom  the  German  is  a foreign  tongue. 

Courses  for  Students  without  speaking  knowledge  of 
German 

1-2.  Elementary  German. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. For  those  who  have  had  no  German.  Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
F.  at  11 :00. 

Pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  the  reading  of  se- 
lections in  prose  and  verse. 

3-4.  Second  Year  German. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. Prerequisite,  Course  1-2,  or  two  years  of  high- 
school  German.  (Students  who  present  two  units  for  ad- 
mission and  are  able  to  understand  and  speak  German  are 
advised  to  take  courses  A3-4.)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10:00. 

Modern  and  classical  prose  and  verse  are  read,  composition 
and  grammar  reviewed,  writing  of  short  themes  in  German.  At- 
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tention  of  the  student  is  constantly  called  to  English  and  German 
words  of  cognate  origin. 

5-,  Classical  Drama. — Four  hours,  first  semester. 
Offered  1918-19.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2 :00. 

Introduction  to  the  drama  of  the  Classical  period.  A drama 
or  two  from  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed with  biographical  readings. 

-6.  Modern  German  Dramatists. — Four  hours,  second 
semester.  Offered  1918-19.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2 :00. 

Selected  dramas  of  Grillparzer,  Kliest,  Hebbel  and  Ludwig 
with  supplementary  biographical  reading.  A rapid  reading  course. 

11-12.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works. — Two  hours,  both 
semesters.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had 
Courses  5-6  or  the  equivalent.  Offered  1918-19.  Tu.,  Th. 
at  10  :00. 

The  Life  of  Goethe,  either  Bielchowsky  or  Heineman.  Bead- 
ing of  Goetz,  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werther,  Egmont,  Iphigenie 
auf  Tauris,  Tasso,  Lyrics,  and  Faust,  Part  I. 

13-.  Contemporary  German  Dramas. — Two  hours,  first 
semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1918-19.  Tu.,  Th.  at  7 :30. 

Bepresentative  dramas  from  Hebbel,  Anzengruber,  Suder- 
mann,  Hauptmann  and  others  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

[-14.  Heine. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  Open  to 

Juniors  and  Seniors.  Omitted  1918-19. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  his  life,  poetry  and  prose.  Bead- 
ing of  the  Beisebilder,  Buch  der  Lieder,  Harzreise,  and  other  prose 
writings.] 

-16.  The  German  Short  Story. — Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Offered  1918-19.  Tu.,  Th.  at  7 :30. 

A study  of  the  technique  of  the  German  Novelle  and  the 
reading  of  representative  Short  Stories  with  special  reference  to 
Heyse,  Storm,  and  Keller. 
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[17-.  Historical  Survey  of  German.  Two  hours,  first 
semester.  Omitted  1918-19. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  historic  development  of  the  lan- 
guage wi,th  special  reference  to  modern  German  grammar.] 

-20.  The  Teaching  of  German. — One  to  three  hours, 
(dependent  on  amount  of  practice  teaching)  second  sem- 
ester. Open  to  Seniors.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Offered 
1918-19. 

Methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools,  criticism 
of  textbooks,  visiting  classes  in  some  representative  high  school. 
Textbook,  Bagster-Collin's  German  in  Secondary  Schools,  assigned 
reading  and  reports.  Opportunities  will  be  given  for  a limited 
amount  of  practice  teaching  under  direct  supervision. 

[21.  Germany  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A study  of 
the  history,  government,  and  education  of  Germany  with 
a view  of  pointing  out  some  of  the  dangerous  elements  as 
they  manifest  themselves  in  the  Germany  of  today. 

Given  in  1917-1918;  omitted  1918-19.] 

“A”  Courses 

For  Students  with  speaking  knowledge  of  German. 

A3-4.  Second  Year  German. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. For  students  who  present  two  units  entrance 
German  and  have  a speaking  knowledge  of  German.  M., 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  3 :00. 

During  the  year  grammar  is  thoroughly  reviewed;  translation 
into  German;  composition  and  conversation  based  on  Kron's  Ger- 
man Daily  Life;  the  reading  and  reproduction  of  a number  of 
Schiller's  Ballads  and  Wilhelm  Tell,  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 
Conducted  in  German. 

A13-14.  History  of  German  Literature. — Three  hours, 
both  semesters.  Offered  1918-19.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30. 
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A systematic  study  of  German  literature  from  the  earliest 
times  supplemented  by  the  study  of  versification  and  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  poetry  and  prose.  Much  of  the  choicest  lyric  poetry 
and  such  masterpieces  as  Niebelungenlied,  Lessing's  Nathan  der 
Weise,  Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  and 
a representative  work  from  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Suder- 
mann  and  Hauptmann  are  read. 

GREEK 

Professor  Voegelein 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  department  is  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy,  ease, 
and  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
literature.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the 
study  are  subordinate  to  these.  Pursuant  to  this  prin- 
ciple the  courses  offered  endeavor  to  teach  a practical 
knowledge  of  Greek  vocabulary  and  idiom  and  to  impart 
literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of  viva  voce  trans- 
lation and  interpretation. 

1-2.  Elementary  Greek. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
For  beginners.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  some  standard  elementary 
Greek  textbook  and  the  translation  of  about  one  book  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

3-.  Xenophon. — Pour  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Greek  1-2.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  th.  at  3 :00. 

Books  II-IY  of  the  Anabasis  are  translated.  While  primarily 
a reading  course,  the  history  and  geography  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  are  not  neglected. 

-4.  Homer. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 

requisite, Greek  3.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  3:00. 

Five  or  more  books  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  are  read.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  literary  features  of  the  epic,  the 
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mythology,  to  the  Homeric  dialect,  and  to  the  scansion  of  the 
Homeric  verse. 

11-.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. — Four  hours,  first 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Greek  4.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

Selections  from  Books  VII  and  VIII  of  Herodotus  and  Books 
VI  and  VII  of  Thucydides  are  read.  These  passages  are  made  the 
basis  of  a review  of  the  history  of  Greece  during  the  Persian  wars 
and  the  Peloponnesian  war  respectively.  The  life,  methods,  and 
style  of  the  historians  are  compared. 

-12.  Plato. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequis- 
ite, Greek  11-.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8:30. 

The  reading  of  the  Apology  and  the  Crito,  supplemented  by 
selections  from  Phaedo,  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia,  and  Aristo- 
phanes Clouds  in  order  to  gain  a complete  picture  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Socrates. 

[13-.  Greek  Oratory. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Greek  4.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8:30.  Omitted  in 
1918-19. 

The  reading  and  detailed  study  of  Demosthenes 9 On  the 
Crown.  The  work  will  center  upon  Demosthenes  as  statesman 
and  as  orator  and  on  the  history  of  his  times.  Speeches  of  other 
Attic  orators  will  also  be  read  and  interpreted.] 

[-14.  Greek  Tragedy. — Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Greek  13-.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8 :30.  Omitted 
in  1918-19. 

The  reading  of  selected  plays  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Spe- 
cial papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  on  the  development  of  the 
drama,  on  the  presentation  of  plays,  on  the  Greek  theatre,  and  on 
the  authors  and  their  works.] 

-10.  Greek  Literature. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  students  of  Sophomore  rank  or  above.  Hours  to 
be  arranged. 

No  reading  knowledge  of  the  Greek  required.  The  course 
aims  to  give  the  student  not  only  the  history  of  the  rise,  growth, 
and  decay  of  Greek  literature  but  also  a knowledge  and  an  appre- 
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ciation  of  that  literature.  Extensive  reading  of  Greek  master- 
pieces in  English  translation  will  be  required.  A textbook  on  the 
history  of  Greek  literature  will  be  the  basis  of  recitation.  Greek 
mythology  will  receive  due  study. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following  courses: 

History  5-. — History  of  Greece.  See  under  Depart- 
ment of  History. 

Greek  New  Testament. — Given  in  the  Evangelical 
Theological  Seminary.  See  Seminary  Catalog. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Attig  Professor  Voegelein 

All  students  wishing  to  secure  a'  major  in  history  are 
expected  to  signify  their  intention  to  the  head  of  the 
department  early  in  their  course,  at  latest  by  the  be- 
ginning of  their  Junior  year. 

1-.  Medieval  History  of  Europe. — Three  hours,  first 
semester.  Open  to  Freshmen  or  Sophomores.  M.,  W.,  F. 
at  8:30. 

An  introductory  course  tracing  the  evolution  of  Modern 
Europe  out  of  the  migrating  Germanic  tribes  which  overthrew 
the  old  Roman  Empire.  This  course  shows  the  development  of 
the  institutions  of  Feudalism  and  the  Church,  the  growth  of 
Cities,  and  the  Rise  of  Universities.  Extensive  reading  and  refer- 
ence work  is  required. 

-2.  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe. — Three  hours, 
second  semester.  Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores, 
especially  designed  for  those  who  have  not  had  Modern 
History  in  High  School.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

Traces  the  development'  of  European  civilization  since  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Extensive  reading  and  reference 
work  in  the  library  is  required.  Students  are  encouraged  as  far 
as  possible  to  refer  to  source  materials  in  their  outside  reading. 
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5-.  History  of  Greece. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Open  to  students  of  college  grade.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  a more 
adequate  understanding  of  the  place  of  Greece  in  the  world's 
history.  The  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  economic,  literary,  social, 
and  political  development  of  the  Greeks  rather  than  upon  the 
military  details  of  their  history.  Ability  to  read  Greek  is  not 
required. 

3-.  Foundations  of  American  Nationality,  1492-1830. 

— Three  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2, 
or  a year  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History  in  High 
School.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  social  and  economic 
phases  in  our  early  history.  Immigration  and  labor  problems  in 
the  colonies,  the  development  of  a definite  policy  regarding  public 
lands,  the  establishment  of  our  national  government  on  a sound 
financial  basis,  sectional  and  religious  differences,  and  the  origin 
of  the  factory  system  are  some  of  the  problems  considered. 

-4.  The  Development  of  the  American  Nation,  1830- 

1915. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Cour- 
ses 1-2.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10 :00. 

This  course  is  intended  to  show  the  social  forces  and  elements 
underlying  the  sectional  differences  of  the  past  and  the  social 
problems  of  the  present;  to  trace  the  growth  and  organization  of 
industry  and  finance  during  the  period  of  our  wonderful  material 
development;  and  to  afford  a basis  for  the  scientific  study  of 
practical  social  and  economic  problems. 

[11-.  History  of  the  Reformation,  1517-1648. — Three 
hours,  first  semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Pre- 
requisite, Courses  1-2.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2:00.  Alternate 

years.  Omitted  1918-19., 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  Church  History.  Traces  the  Reformation 
under  Luther  and  Calvin,  examining  into  the  causes  of  the  move- 
ment and  noting  the  political  results  down  through  the  period  of 
the  religious  wars. 
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[-12.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era,  1789- 
1815. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Open  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors.  Course  2 is  a prerequisite.  M.,  W.,  F.  at 
2:00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1918-19. 

This  course  traces  minutely  the  events  of  the  momentous 
struggle  on  the  continent  from  which  we  trace  the  beginnings  of 
modern  European  governments.  Extensive  research  is  required. 
Class  room  work  is  largely  supplemented  by  lectures.] 

13-.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1859-1867. — Three 
hours,  first  semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  M. 
W.,  F.  at  7 :30.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1918-19. 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  constitutional  and  diplomatic 
problems  arising  during  the  greatest  civil  strife  of  our  history. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  constitutional  bases  of  secession, 
emancipation,  and  reconstruction,  and  on  the  services  of  Seward 
and  Adams. 

15-.  The  Teaching  of  American  History. — Three  hours, 
first  semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Applicants 
for  this  course  should  have  had  Education  12  or  its  equiv- 
alent. Alternate  years.  Offered  1918-19.  M.,  W.,  F. 

at  2 :00.  (Same  as  Educ.  31.) 

Designed  for  such  as  expect  to  teach  history  in  our  high 
schools.  This  course  takes  up  the  problem  of  methods  in  high 
school  courses  in  history  and  aims  to  give  a clear  conception  of 
the  important  developments  in  such  courses  through  a series  of 
carefully  prepared  outlines.  Every  member  of  the  class  is  ex- 
pected to  prepare  a working  bibliography  of  American  History  for 
high  school  teaching,  and  to  form  definite  ideals  of  a working 
library. 

-16.  Political  and  Social  History  of  Europe  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century. — Three  hours,  second  semester, 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  2.  M.,  W., 

F.  at  2 :00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1918-19. 

Traces  the  development  of  the  democratic  idea  of  government 
through  the  Revolutions  of  1820,  1830,  and  1848,  shows  the  origin 
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of  modern  industrial  and  social  problems,  and  presents  the  facts 
fundamental  to  an  investigation  of  present-day  international 
problems,  including  the  background  of  the  great  war. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Hoefman  Mrs.  Williamson 

I- 2.  Drafting  and  Sewing. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters, Freshman  year.  Recitation  and  laboratory,  Tu., 
W.,  Th.  10:00-12:00. 

Drafting  patterns,  use  of  ready-made  patterns,  making  of  the 
following  garments:  sewing  apron,  sewing  bag,  undergarments, 
hospital  shirt,  one  child’s  garment  for  Red  Cross,  cooking  apron, 
waist,  simple  wash  dress. 

3-4.  Cookery. — Four  hours,  both  semesters,  Sopho- 

more year.  Prerequisite,  Chem.  1-2.  Recitation,  W.,  F. 
at  8:30;  laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  7 :30-9:30. 

Composition  of  foods  and  its  relation  to  cooking;  changes 
effected  by  heat,  cold  and  fermentation;  principles  of  selection, 
preparation  and  care;  serving,  manufacture;  uses  in  the  body. 

5-6.  Textiles. — Two  hours,  both  semesters,  Sophomore 
year.  Recitation,  F.  at  2 :00 ; laboratory,  M.  2 :00-4 :00. 

Microscopic  and  chemical  analyses  of  textile  fibres;  study 
of  processes  in  preparation,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing;  evo- 
lution of  textiles  illustrated  by  various  types  of  handwork,  such 
as  baskets,  simple  lace,  weaving,  etc. 

II- 12.  Dressmaking  and  Millinery.— Three  hours, 

both  semesters,  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2. 
Recitation  and  laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  10:00-12:00. 

Buckram  and  wire  frames  are  made  and  covered;  also  trim- 
mings such  as  bows,  pleating  and  ribbon  flowers,  kimono,  wool  or 
silk  dress,  tailored  tub  suit  and  waist. 

13-.  Dietetics. — Three  hours,  first  semester,  Senior  year. 
Prerequisite,  Courses  3-4.  Becitation.  Tu.  at  2:00;  labor- 
atory, M.,  W,  1 :00-3 :00, 
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Standard  dietaries,  dietary  standards,  calorific  requirements, 
suitability  of  foods  to  various  ages  and  occupations;  planning 
menus  of  minimum  cost  and  maximum  food  value. 

-14.  Invalid  Cookery  and  Home  Nursing. — Three 

hours,  second  semester,  Senior  year.  Recitation,  Tu.  at 
2:00;  laboratory,  M.,  W.  1:00-3:00. 

Special  diet  for  the  sick,  diet  for  specified  diseases,  personal 
care  of  the  invalid,  uses  of  disinfectants  and  antiseptics,  making 
of  bandages  and  poultices. 

[9-.  House  Construction  and  Sanitation. — Three  hours, 
first  semester,  Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30.  Alter- 
nate years.  Omitted  1918-19. 

Structure  of  the  house,  problems  of  heating,  lighting,  venti- 
lating and  plumbing;  house  planning  under  varying  conditions  of 
location  and  use.] 

[-10.  Household  Management. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1918-19. 

Evolution  of  the  family;  division  of  the  income,  personal 
and  family  budgets;  care  of  the  house  and  family,  problems  of 
domestic  service;  use  of  household  machinery.] 

17-.  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — Three  hours,  first 
semester,  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  one  year  in  Psy- 
chology and  Education.  (Same  as  Ed.  33.)  Tu.,  Th.  at 
2 :00,  F.  at  1 :00. 

Value  of  trade,  vocational,  prevocational,  and  other  special 
courses;  methods  and  courses  suitable  for  each;  equipment;  lesson 
plans  and  demonstrations. 

-18.  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — Three  hours,  sec- 
ond semester,  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Home  Economics 
17.  (Same  as  Ed.  34.)  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Continuation  of  lesson  plans  with  their  application  in  ob- 
servation and  in  practice  teaching  classes.  Practice  teaching 
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credit  one  to  two  hours.  Lecture  one  to  two  hours  including 
three  hours  in  all. 

Design 

I- 2.  Interior  Decoration. — One  hour,  both  semesters, 
Freshman  year.  One  two-hour  laboratory  period,  F. 
10:00-12:00.  (For  description  see  School  of  Art.) 

II- 12.  Costume  Design — One  hour,  both  semesters, 
Junior  year.  One  two-hour  laboratory  period,  Th.  1:00- 
3:00.  (For  description  see  School  of  Art.) 

LATIN 

Professor  Smith  Professor  Voegelein 

The  chief  aim  in  this  department  is  to  make  the  stu- 
dent acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  Latin  literature. 
The  cutural  value  of  the  authors  read  and  the  needs  of 
prospective  teachers  have  been  kept  in  mind  in  providing 
the  following  courses.  Such  persons  are  earnestly  ad- 
vised to  pursue  as  many  of  these  courses  as  possible. 

3-.  Cicero. — Five  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite, 
two  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Daily  at  11 :00. 

Selected  orations  are  translated.  A rapid  reading  course  de- 
signed to  complete  the  regular  third-year  Latin  work  in  one 
semester.  Daily  practice  in  reading  at  sight.  May  be  counted  as 
one  unit  toward  entrance  deficiency. 

-4.,  Vergil. — Five  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Latin  3,  or  three  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Daily 
at  11 :00. 

Books  I-YI  of  the  Aeneid  are  read  rapidly.  Due  attention  is 
given  to  scansion  and  mythology.  Translation  at  sight  is  con- 
tinued. May  be  counted  as  one  unit  toward  entrance  deficiency 
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5-.  Livy. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite, 
four  entrance  units  in  Latin,  or  Courses  3-4.  Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
F.  at  8:30. 

Livy’s  Legendary  History,  and  Punic  War  are  read,  with 
special  attention  to  word  order  as  indicating  emphasis  and  mean- 
ing. 

-6.  Horace. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, four  entrance  units  in  Latin,  or  Courses  3-4. 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8:30. 

Selections  from  the  Odes  as  well  as  from  the  Epodes  and 
Satires  with  special  study  of  the  few  principal  meters,  and  the 
memorizing  of  select  passages. 

11-.  Cicero  and  Terence. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Courses  5-6  or  their  equivalent.  M.,  W.,  F. 
at  1 :00.  Given  in  alternate  years. 

Beading  of  Cicero’s  De  Senectute  and  Letters,  and  of 
Terence’s  Adelphoe  or  other  plays. 

-12.  Tacitus. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Courses  5-6.  M.,  W.,  Th.  at  1:00.  Given  in 

alternate  years. 

A study  of  the  following  works  of  Tacitus  or  their  equivalent, 
Dialogus,  Agricola,  and  Germania. 

*13-.  Sallust  and  Cicero. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Courses  5-6.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  1 :00.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

Sallust’s  Cataline  with  a review  of  Cicero’s  orations  against 
Cataline,  and  other  of  his  writings. 

*-14.  The  Teaching  of  Latin. — Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  5-6  and  a course  in  Education. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  1:00.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 

A study  of  the  problem  of  high  school  Latin,  its  aims,  curri- 
culum, and  methods  of  presentation;  a review  of  the  Latin  authors 
usually  read  in  high  school,  and  of  beginning  Latin,  grammar,  and 
composition. 


* Either  11-12,  or  13-14  will  be  offered  in  1918-19. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTEONOMY 
Professor  Coultrap  Professor  McCarter 


Mathematics 

la-.  Advanced  Algebra. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 
For  Freshmen  offering  one  unit  in  Algebra.  M.,  W.  at 
1:00. 


Quadratic  equations,  theory  of  exponents,  ratio,  proportion, 
binomial  theorem,  progressions,  logarithms. 

lb-.  Solid  Geometry. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  For 
Freshman  offering  one  unit  in  Geometry.  Tu.,  Th.  at 
1:00. 

The  course  will  include  planes,  solids  with  plane  surfaces,  • 
and  solids  with  curved  surfaces,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
latter. 

2-2.  College  Algebra. — Four  hours,  first  semester, 
repeated  second"  semester,  Freshman  year.  Two  sec- 
tions: (b)  first  semester,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00;  (a) 
second  semester,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10  :00. 


This  course  will  include  complex  numbers,  variations,  pro- 
gressions, maxima  and  minima,  quadratic  surds,  synthetic  division, 
binominal  theorem,,  decomposition  of  fractions,  etc.  Textbook — 
Wilczynski  and  Slaught'.  Students  showing  deficient  preparation 
in  algebra  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  semester  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  course  la. 


3-3.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Four  hours, 
first  semester,  repeated  second  semester,  Freshman  year. 
Two  sections:  (a)  first  semester,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10:00; 
(b)  second  semester,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00.  * 


Special  attention  given  to  the  mastery  of  principles  and 
essentials  formulas  and  their  application  in  the  solution  of  vari- 
ous classes  of  problems.  Textbook — Philip  and  Fisher. 
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5-6.  Analytical  Geometry. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters, Sophomore  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  3.  M.,  W., 
F.  at  3:00. 

This  course  will  include  the  study  of  straight  lines,  circles, 
ellipses,  parabolas  and  hyperbolas,  higher  plane  curves,  solid 
analytics.  Textbook — Tanner  and  Allen. 

11-.  Differential  Calculus. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Courses 
3 and  5.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

The  course  includes  a thorough  study  of  the  basic  principles 
and  their  applications.  Textbook — Osborne. 

-12.  Integral  Calculus. — Three  hours,  second  semester, 
Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  11.  M., 
W.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

The  general  principles  and  formulas  of  integration  are  de- 
veloped and  applied  to  such  problems  as  the  rectification  of  curves, 
determination  of  areas,  volumes,  center  of  gravity,  moment  of 
inertia,  etc.  Textbook — Osborne. 

13-.  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — Two  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  four  of  the  previous 
courses,  and  a course  in  Education.  Alternate  years.  Of- 
fered 1918-19.  Tu.,  Th.  at  8 :30. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  to  teach  mathe- 
matics and  is  required  of  those  who  expect  the  recommendation 
of  the  department  as  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics.  Text- 
book— Schultze. 

[-14.  Surveying. — Three  hours,  second  semester,  So- 
phomore or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  3.  M.,  W., 
F.  at  2 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1918-19. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  course  is  +o  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  ordinary  operations  of  leveling  and  land  surveying.  At  least 
half  of  the  work  will  be  practical  field  work.  Textbook — Ray- 
mond or  Hodgson.] 
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15-.  Differential  Equations, — Two  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Courses  11-12. 
Tu.,  Th.  at  7 :30. 

This  course  is  intended  only  as  an  elementary  treatment  of 
the  subject,  sufficient  however  to  give  the  student  a real  glimpse 
of  the  possibilities  of  differential  equations.  Textbook — Murray 
or  Cohen. 

[-16.  History  of  Mathematics. — Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisites,  four  of  the 
previous  courses.  Tu.,  Th.  at  8 :30.  Alternate  years. 
Omitted  1918-19. 

We  believe  the  teacher  of  mathematics  should  know  some- 
thing of  it's  development,  including  the  life  and  surroundings  of 
those  to  whom  its  development  is  mainly  due.  Hence  this  course 
is  planned  for  those  expecting  to  teach.  Textbook — W.  W.  R. 
Ball,  used  as  the  basis,  many  textbooks  consulted.] 

Astronomy 

-12.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Four  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of 
College  Mathematics.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  and  theories  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  their 
distances,  motions,  and  mutual  relations;  their  forms,  dimensions, 
and  compositions;  in  short  such  a glimpse  into  the  world  above  us 
as  will  help  one  to  a just  conception  of  the  universe  and  man’s 
relation  to  it.  Textbook — Young’s  Manual,  used  as  the  basis. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Mr.  Schutte  Miss  Whiting 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  create  and  foster 
a condition  of  vigorous  health  among  both  men  and 
women  students  of  the  college,  to  remedy  common  phys- 
ical defects,  to  develop  endurance,  self-control,  presence 
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of  mind,  phvsical  judgment,  and  strength  of  will.  To 
this  end,  opportunities  for  systematic  physical  training 
are  provided  for  both  men  and  women  and  required  of  all 
students  in  +heir  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

The  courses  for  men  extend  only  through  the  winter 
months,  fro:  a the  Thanksgiving  recess  to  May  first. 
For  this  work  a credit  of  one  semester  hour  per  year  is 
given,  two  si  ch  credits  being  required  of  all  men  students 
for  graduation.  It  is  expected  that  students  during  the 
fall  and  spring  will  secure  exercise  through  outdoor  sports 
and  activities. 

The  work  for  women  extends  throughout  the  whole 
year  and  two  semester  hours  credit  for  each  of  the  first 
two  years  is  allowed,'  making  a total  of  four  semester 
hours  required  for  graduation. 

Courses  for  Men 

1-2.  Elementary  Gymnastics. — Freshman  year.  Two 
hours  per  week,  one  hour  credit.  Tu.,  F.  at  3 :00. 

This  course  includes  calisthenic  drills  and  the  use  of  light 
dumb-bells,  clubs  and  wands,  designed  to  give  the  foundation  for 
a symmetrical  development.  There  is  included  also  some  heavy 
apparatus  work  with  particular  attention  to  form  and  carriage; 
no  attempt  is  made  to  go  into  intricate  movements. 

3-4.  Advanced  Gymnastics. — Sophomore  year.  Two 
hours  per  weekj  one  hour  credit.  Tu.,  F.  at  4:00. 

Drills  of  more  or  less  complex  nature  in  calisthenics,  march- 
ing, light  dumb-bells,  and  wands,  designed  to  complete  an  ail-round 
symmetrical  development  and  to  train  the  mind  and  body  to  act 
in  unison.  There  is  given  also  advanced  apparatus  work  including 
some  of  the  complicated  movements  demanding  skill,  co-ordination, 
and  muscular  strength. 
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11-12.  Special  Course. — Hours  to  be  arranged. 

A course  of  special  work  without  credit  is  offered  to  students 
desiring  to  continue  their  gymnasium  work  ' after  their 
Sophomore  year.  This  work  is  of  more  advanced  nature  and  is 
only  open  to  those  who  are  able  to  pass  a practical  examination. 

Courses  for  Women 

* I:  ' 

I- 2.  First  Year  Gymnastics, — Two  hours  per  week 

throughout  the  year,  one  hour  credit  each  semester.  M., 
Th.  at  3 :00. 

This  course  includes  outdoor  games  during  the  fall  and  spring, 
and  indoor  gymnastics  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Indoor 
gymnastics  include:  marching  tactics,  use  of  light  hand  apparatus, 
free  standing  exercises  planned  to  correct  individual  defects, 
and  folk  games  and  plays.  Special  attention  is  given  to  poise, 
the  development  of  the  play  spirit  and  of  sportsmanship. 

3-4.  Seeond  Year  Gymnastics. — Two  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year,  one  hour  credit  each  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1-2.  M.,  Th.  at  4:00. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  year 
but  is  more  advanced  in  character. 

II- 12.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training. — Two 

hours  per  week  throughout  the  year,  one  hour  credit 
each  semester.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2  and  3-4.  (The 
same  as  Education  29-30.)  Recitations  M.  at  1:00;  prac- 
tical work,  hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  class  is  designed  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
students  who  expect  to  teach  gymnastics  to  elementary  grades  or 
to  specialize  in  physical  education,  and  includes  practice  teaching, 
coaching,  and  work  as  class  assistant. 
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PHYSICS 

Professor  McCarter 

I- 2.  Elementary  Physics. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. Recitations  M.,  W.  at  10  :00 ; laboratory,  M.  10  :00- 
12  :00  or  F.  2 :00-4  :00. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes,  (1) 
gtudents  of  Home  Economics,  and  (2)  students  who  have  had  no 
training  in  physics  and  do  not  care  to  do  advanced  work  in  the 
subject  or  study  medicine  or  engineering.  The  subject  is  pre- 
sented largely  from  the  practical  point  of  view;  that  is,  mathe- 
matics is  reduced  as  much  as  possible  for  a course  of  college 
grade. 

3-4.  General  Physics. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Prerequisite,  completion  of  or  registration  for  trigonom- 
etry. Recitations  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30 ; laboratory,  Tu. 
2:00-4:00  or  F.  1:00-3:00. 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  wish  to  do  advanced 
work  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Mathematics,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  intend  to  study  engineering  or  medicine.  The  work  consists 
of  recitations,  exercises  and  problems,  and  written  reports  of  ex- 
periments performed  in  the  laboratory.  A Textbook  of  Physics, 
by  Spinney  will  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  course. 

II- .  Mechanics  and  Heat. — Four  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  3-4  or  its  equivalent.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

This  is  a regular  second  year  course.  It  is  intended  for  en- 
gineering students  and  for  others  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work 
in  Physics. 

-12.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Four  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Physics  3-4.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  Physics  11.  It  is  possible, 
however,  for  a student  to  take  this  course  after  completing 
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Physics  3-4  only.  The  Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  by 
Franklin  and  MacNutt  will  be  used  as  a textbook. 

[13-.  Light. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequi- 
site, Physics  3-4.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Edser’s  Light  for  Students  will  be  used  as  a textbook. 
Omitted  1918-19.] 

[Electricity. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Recitations 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00 ; laboratory  M.  2 :00-5  :00.  Given  in 
1917-1918 ; repeated  only  if  a sufficient  number  apply. 

This  course  aims  to  prepare  students  for  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Corps.  Topics  taken  up  include  some  of  the  important  problems 
of  electrical  engineering,  telegraphy,  alternating  currents,  tele- 
phony, and  radio.] 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Kirn 

Psychology 

3-.  General  Psychology. — Four  hours,  first  semester, 
Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Two  sections:  (a)  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  F.  at  8:30;  (b)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10:00. 

An  elementary  course  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  mental 
life,  beginning  with  a study  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  based 
upon  textbook  discussions  accompanied  by  experimental  work  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  its  methods  and  train  him  in  ob- 
servation and  introspection.  Seashore’s  Elementary  Experiments 
in  Psychology  is  used  to  give  direction  to  the  experimental  work. 

-4.  Psychology  of  Thinking  and  Logic. — Four  hours, 
second  semester,  Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  3.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

This  course  is  based  upon  Dewey’s  How  We  Think,  Pills- 
bury’s  Psychology  of  Reasoning,  Miller’s  Psychology  of  Thinking, 
and  Sellar’s  Logic.  It  aims  briefly  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
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the  nature  and  rules  of  the  syllogism  and  the  laws  that  govern 
the  investigator  as  he  discovers,  analyzes,  and  solves  problems. 
It  discusses  the  value  of  the  hypothesis  as  a means  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth  and  the  methods  for  the  invention  and  proof 
of  hypotheses. 

[-10.  Psychology  of  Education. — (Same  as  Education 
10).  Three  hours,  second  semester,  alternate  years.  Omit- 
ted 1918-19.] 

11-.  Genetic  Psychology. — Three  hours,  first  semester, 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  Of 
special  value  to  teachers  and  ministers.  (Also  listed  as 
Education  21.)  M.,  Tu.,  Th.  at  3:00. 

The  course  aims  at  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
child  and  the  adolescent,  their  instincts  and  ideals,  it  traces  the 
development  of  the  child  out  of  its  original  instincts  into  a ra- 
tional personality.  The  course  makes  a special  study  of  the 
period  of  life  when  ideals  suddenly  enlarge  and  the  youth’s  belief 
become  unsettled.  It  studies  the  tendencies  asserting  themselves 
in  the  unfolding  of  adolescent  consciousness  and  the  best  methods 
of  directing  them  so  that  the  youth  may  be  established  in  safe 
principles  of  living. 

[-12.  Abnormal  Psychology. — Three  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, to  alternate  with  Philosophy  14.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  3.  M.,  Tu.,  Th.  at  3:00.  Alternate  years. 

Omitted  1918-19. 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  growing  literature  in  psycho- 
analysis. It  makes  a study  of  the  physical  and  mental  conditions 
of  such  phenomena  as  dreams,  somnambulism,  hypnotism,  and  the 
different  forms  of  mental  pathology.  It  suggests  methods  for  the 
investigation  and  interpretation  of  these  phenomena.] 

-14.  Social  Psychology. — Three  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10 :00. 

This  course  involves  a study  of  the  native  impulses  of  man, 
especially  the  altruistic  impulses  because  of  their  bearing  upon 
social  organization.  It  will  also  consider  social  traditions,  stan- 
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dards  and  values  as  the  basis  upon  which  humanity  has  advanced, 
and  attempt  to  discover  the  principles  according  to  which  the 
cause  of  humanity  is  working  itself  out  in  the  world.  ^ 

15-.  Psychology  of  Religion. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  W., 

F.  at  7 :30. 

This  course  makes  a study  of  religious  phenomena  and  experi- 
ences in  order  to  find  the  psychological  roots  from  which  they 
spring.  It  aims  to  show  that  religion  is  grounded  in  personal  life 
and  that  the  shifting  of  scientific  view-points  is  not  a menace  to 
religious  faith. 

Philosophy 

11-.  History  of  Philosophy. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00. 

This  course  aims  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  philosophical  terms  found  in  general  literature  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  general  scope  and  evolution  of 
philosophical  thought  from  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  time. 

-12.  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies. — Three  hours, 
second  semester,  .Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  3.  M,,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00. 

This  course  devotes  itself  to  the  study  of  the  metaphysical 
and  epistemological  positions  of  the  men  who  are  at  present 
prominent  in  the  philosophical  field.  The  course  is  based  upon  the 
writings  of  William  James,  Rudolph  Eucken,  Henri  Bergson  and 
Bertrand  Russell. 

-16.  Philosophical  Problems  of  Religion. — Three  hours, 
second  semester,  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  7:30. 

This  course  aims  to  point  out  the  consistency  of  a theistic 
world-view  with  the  present  status  of  natural,  psychological  and 
philosophical  thought  and  to  discover  the  ground  for  personal 
hopes. 
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-14.  Ethics. — Three  hours,  second  semester,  Junior  or 
Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  Tu.,  Th. 

at  3:00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1918-19. 

The  subject  is  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  classical 
ethical  theories  with  special  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the 
fundamental  principles  by  which  modern  ethical  problems  may  be 
met  and  reasonably  solved.  It  pre-supposes  that  ethical  practices 
and  conventions  need  to  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  social,  industrial  and  religious  life. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Professor  Oliver 

1-.  Elements  of  Public  Speaking*. — One  hour,  first 
semester.  Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Three  sections, 
(a)  F.  at  7:30;  (b)  F.  at  8:30;  (c)  M.  at  2:00. 

The  student  secures  a general  understanding  of  the  relation 
of  mind,  body,  and  voice  to  effective  results  in  speaking.  En- 
couraged by  helpful  criticism  it  is  possible  by  practice  in  the 
class  to  develop  confidence  in  the  use  of  the  body  and  freedom 
in  the  expression  of  thought.  Textbook  used,  Houghton's  Ele- 
ments of  Public  Speaking. 

-2.  Argumentation. — One  hour,  second  semester.  Re- 
quired of  all  Freshmen.  Three  sections,  same  hours  as 
course  1. 

An  elementary  course  in  the  presentation  of  debates.  By 
participation  in  debates  on  questions  of  local  interest  the  student 
learns  how  to  prepare  an  argument  and  how  to  conduct  a debate. 

3-.  Extempore  Speaking. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2.  Two  sections,  (a)  Tu.,  Th.  at 
11:00;  (b)  Tu.,  Th.  at  3:00.  Sections  limited  to  twenty 
students. 

Building  on  the  foundation  laid  in  Courses  1-2  the  objective  is 
tdie  finished  oration,  or  address,  of  ten  minutes  in  length.  Weeklv 
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appearances  before  the  class  on  subjects  assigned  and  on  subjects 
of  individual  choice,  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  in- 
structor, allow  of  steady  growth  in  platform  ease  and  poise,  and 
in  the  ability  to  express  thought  clearly  and  forcefully.  Textbooks 
used,  Winans'  Public  Speaking,  Shurter's  Representative  Orations. 

-4.  The  Occasional  Speech. — Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Prerequisite,  Course  3.  Two  sections,  same  hours 
as  Course  3. 

The  student  is  required  to  prepare  speeches  for  special  oc- 
casions such  as  the  presentation  speech,  congratulatory  speech, 
eulogy,  after-dinner  talk,  and  the  dedicatory  address.  Collateral 
reading  of  different  types  of  speeches  is  assigned. 

5-.  Debate. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  Elective  for 
students  who  have  had  Courses  1-2.  M.,  W.  at  1 :00. 

This  course  aims  to  develop  accurate,  truthful  thinking 
through  the  study  of  argument.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
careful  analysis,  weighing  of  evidence  and  authorities,  preparation 
of  the  brief,  and  refutation.  Active  debating  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  criticism  of  the  student's  thought  and  presentation. 

11- .  Interpretation. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  M.,  W.  1 :00. 

To  interpret  is  to  turn  the  printed  page  back  into  life  that 
the  listener  may  have  something  of  the  vision  which  inspired  the 
poet  when  he  wrote  the  lines.  An  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  literature  is  developed  in  the  student  by  his  search  for  the 
truth  as  regards  the  thought  and  his  desire  to  embody  it.  The 
work  will  be  individual  and  intensive  with  some  attention  given 
to  representative  types. 

12- .  Seminar  in  Debate. — -Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  Course  5 by  special  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

An  intensive  study  of  argument.  Students  representing  the 
college  in  inter-collegiate  debating  contests  are  chosen  from  this 
group. 
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Private  Instruction.— Students  desiring  special  train- 
ing for  professional  purposes  will  be  accommodated  to  a 
limited  number  at  the  following  rates : 


Single  lesson,  one  half-hour One  Dollar 

Twelve  lessons Ten  Dollars 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Professor  Bowman 

Political  Science 

3-.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — Four  hours,  first 
semester,  Sophomore  year.  Section  (a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F. 
at  7:30;  section  (b)  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

The  origin  and  evolution  of  the  state;  the  meaning  of  sover- 
eignty, law  and  civil  liberty;  the  form  of  the  state  and  govern- 
ment: division  of  powers,  and  the  province  and  function  of  govern- 
ment in  general. 

-4.  American  Government. — Four  hours,  second  Sem- 
ester, Sophomore  year.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science 
3 or  the  equivalent.  Section  (a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30; 
section  (b)  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

Young's  The  New  American  Government  and  Its  Work  is  the 
guide,  supplemented  by  McLain's  Cases  and  readings  by  recog- 
nized publicists.  It  is  the  study  of  government  regulation  of  busi- 
ness, social  legislation,  the  larger  executive  and  judicial  powers, 
and  the  new  conception  of  the  state. 

11-.  Comparative  Governments. — Two  hours,  first 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  the 
equivalent.  Tu.,  Th.  at  8 :30.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
Offered  1918-19. 

A comparative  study  of  the  constitutions,  form  and  work  of 
the  governments  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  Germany, 
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France,  and  Switzerland,  including  present  political  parties,  and 
the  administration  of  local  governments. 

-12.  International  Relations. — Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Prerequisite,  Political  Science  1-2  or  their  equiv- 
alent. Tu.,  Th.  at  8 :30.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1918-19. 

The  principles  of  international  law,  Scott  ?s  cases,  world 
politics;  international  problems  and  diplomacy;  domestic  and  for- 
eign policies. 

[13-.  Municipal  and  Local  Government. — Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  the 
equivalent.  M.,  W.  at  1 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1918-19. 

American  city  government,  city  charters,  city  politics,  spoils, 
machine  rule,  commission  government,  city  manager  plan.  County, 
township,  county-township,  borough  and  village  governments. 
Both  municipal  and  local  governments  compared  with  those  of 
similar  areas  in  England  and  Germany.] 

[-14.  Political  Theory. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  their  equivalent.  M., 
W.  at  1 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1918-19. 

The  rise  and  development  of  political  theory  in  the  18th 
century  and  its  influence  upon  present  government  and  present 
political  theory.] 

-6.  Canadian  Problems. — One  hour,  second  semester. 
Hour  to  be  arranged.  Open  to  all  students  of  the  College 
but  specially  designed  for  Canadian  students.  Academy 
students  may  enroll  but  do  not  receive  credit.  Offered 
only  if  a sufficient  number  apply. 

The  course  comprises  a study  of  the  Canadian  governmental 
system  including  current  questions  of  practical  politics  such  as 
the  Nationalist  and  Imperialist  movements,  as  well  as  a study  of 
the  industrial  and  banking  systems. 
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Economics 

11-.  Principles  of  Economics. — Four  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junio  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00. 

The  coun  includes  a study  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
science;  orgar  ition  of  production  and  consumption;  meaning  of 
value  and  exe  age;  problems^  of  distribution,  and  a brief  con- 
sideration of  pi  lie  finance. 

-12.  Ad\  D iced  Economics. — Four  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, Junio  year.  Prerequisite,  Economics  11-  or  its 
equivalent.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00. 

The  first  ] alf  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  money 
and  banking;  the  evolution  and  function  of  money,  nature  of 
credit  transactions,  and  the  monetary  history  of  the  United 
States;  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  banking  operations 
in  England,  Germany  and  France.  The  second  half  of  the  sem- 
ester is  given  to  the  consideration  of  labor  and  transportation 
problems,  including  trade  unions,  wages,  profit  sharing,  labor 
legislation,  railroad  organization  and  management,  commerce 
commission,  control  and  ownership. 

12a.  Cons^rv'ttion. — One  hour,  second  semester.  In- 
cluded in  course  12,  but  may  be  taken  separately.  Open 
to  all  College  s ulents,  Tu.  at  11 :00. 

A study  c he  agricultural,  mineral,  land,  food,  and  other 
resources  of  the  lited  States  previous  to  the  war,  and  the  legal 
and  social  efforts  ; conservation,  also  the  demands  and  conditions 
during  the  war  ai  1 the  plans  for  future  conservation. 

Sociology 

11-.  Outline  of  Sociology. — Three  hours,  first  semester, 
Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

A study  of  the  development  of  sociological  theory,  origin 
and  evolution  of  social  relations,  theories  of  socialization,  and 
nature  and  laws  of  sociological  phenomena. 

-12.  Social  Pathology. — Three  hours,  second  semester, 
Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

A concrete  study  of  modern  social  phenomena  with  special 
attention  to  pathological  conditions  and  remedies,  statistical 
methods,  social  surveys,  and  original  investigations. 
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North-Western  College  Academy 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  main  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  students 
for  college.  The  work  is  definitely  organized  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a principal.  The  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  pursuit  of 
preparatory  study.  Persons  expecting  to  enter  college 
will  generally  save  time  by  attending  a good  preparatory 
school,  as  its  courses  are  generally  arranged  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  college  work,  and  young  men  and 
women  of  maturer  years  can  frequently  by  earnest  and 
faithful  application  complete  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission in  less  time  than  is  necessary  for  younger  pupils. 
The  close  connection  with  the  college  affords  peculiar 
advantages,  and  renders  the  transition  to  the  college 
less  abrupt  than  is  the  case  in  coming  from  a separate 
preparatory  school. 

The  preparatory  courses  offered  extend  through  four 
years,  and  cover  the  usual  requirements  for  admission 
prescribed  by  the  best  American  colleges.  The  success- 
ful completion  of  any  one  of  these  courses  admits  to  the 
corresponding  course  in  the  college  without  examination. 
The  Academy  is  a member  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  schools. 

No  student  in  the  Academy  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
more  than  four  regular  studies  unless  he  maintains  a 
grade  of  C or  above  in  all  subjects  taken. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Fifteen  and  one-half  units  of  credit  in  the  Academy, 
regularly  entitle  a student  to  the  certificate  of  graduation. 
By  a unit  of  credit  is  meant  the  equivalent  of  one  subject 
of  at  least  four  hours  recitation  per  week,  continuing 
throughout  the  school  year. 

The  following  units  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates 
for  graduation: 


English  4 units 

Mathematics  2 units 

History  1 unit 

Science  1 unit 

Foreign  Language*  2 units 

Bible  % unit 


The  remaining  units  may,  after  consultation  with  the 
Enrollment  Committee,  be  made  up  from  courses  selected 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 


*Both  units  must’  be  in  the  same  language. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

I.  Preparatory  for  the  Bachelor  II.  Preparatory  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  Course  of  Science  Course 

FIRST  YEAR  FIRST  YEAR 


1st  2nd  1st  2nd 

Sem.  Sem.  ' Sem.  Sem. 


Latin  1-2 

4 

4 

Latin  1-2 

4 

4 

Algebra  1-2  

5 

Algebra  1-2  

5 

5 

History  1-2  

4 

4 

History  1-2  

4 

4 

English  1-2  

4 

4 

English  I 

4 

4 

Bible  

1 

1 

Bible  

1 

1 

SECOND  YE  AR 

SECOND  YEAR 

Latin  3-4  

4 

4 

Latin  3-4  

4 

4 

Plane  Geometry  

4 

4 

Plane  Geometry 

4 

4 

Rhetoric  

4 

4 

Rhetoric  

4 

4 

Agriculture  

4 

Agriculture  

4 

Physiography  

4 

Physiography  

4 

Bible  

1 

1 

Bible  

1 

1 

THIRD  YEAR 

THIRD  YEAR 

Latin  5-6  

4 

4 

Germ.  1-2  or  Latin  5-6. 

4 

4 

Physics  

4 

4 

Physiol,  or  Zool 

4 

Botany  

4 

Botany  

4 

Physiol,  or  Zool 

4 

Physics  

4 

4 

American  Literature  . 

4 

4 

American  Literature . . 

4 

4 

Bible  

1 

1 

Bible  

1 

1 

FOURTH  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Latin  7-8  

4 

4 

Germ.  3-4  or  Latin  7-8. 

4 

4 

Chem.  or  Math.  3-4... 

4 

4 

Chem.  or  Math.  3-4... 

4 

4 

History  3-4  or  5-6 ...  . 

4 

4 

History  3-4  or  5-6 

4 

4 

English  Literature  . . . 

4 

4 

English  Literature  .... 

4 

4 

Bible  

1 

1 

Bible  

1 

1 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 

7:35-8:30 

Boom 

History  1-2,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F M 35 

Latin  5-6,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F M 11 

Zoology,  Botany,  Daily  G 11 

Bible  1-2,  F . .M  5 

8:35-9:30 

American  Literature,  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F M 12 

German  1-2,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th M 5 

9:35-10:00 

Chapel 

10:05-11:00 

Rhetoric,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th M 12 

11:05-12:00 

Math.  1-2  (Algebra),  Daily  G 16 

English  Literature,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F M 12 

Plane  Geometry,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F G 16 

1:05-2:00 

Latin  1-2,  M.,  Th.,  W.,  Th M 16 

Physics,  M.  Tu.,  W.,  Th G 16 

2:05-3:00 

Chemistry,  M.,  Th.,  W.,  Th G 16 

English  1-2,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th M 12 

German  3-4,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th M 35 

Latin  3-4,  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F M 11 

Bible  5-6,  M M 5 

3:05-4:00 

Agriculture,  Physiography,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F G 16 

English  Grammar,  M.,  T'u.,  W.,  Th M 12 

History  5-6,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F G 1 

Math.  5-6  (Alg.  and  Sol.  Geom.),  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F M 35 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

HISTORY 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  the  study  of  human  events,  the  purpose  being  to 
emphasize  the  outlines  of  the  whole  historical  field  as  a 
preparation  for  greater  specialization. 

1.  Ancient  History. — Four  hours,  first  semester,  first 
year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

This  course  traces  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Oriental  civiliza- 
tions, and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  up  to  the  height  of  the 
Roman  power  and  civilization. 

2.  Medieval  Europe. — Four  hours,  second  semester, 
first  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

Traces  the  decline  of  Roman  power,  and  the  foundation  of 
modern  European  states  on  the  ruins  of  fallen  Rome  up  through 
the  Renaissance  and  the  period  of  the  Rise  of  Cities. 

[3.  Europe  in  Modern  Times. — Four  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, fourth  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3:00.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1918-19. 

Introductory  study  of  the  conditions  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  European  states  of  today.  It  covers  the  periods  of  the 
Reformation,  Absolute  Monarchy  and  Political  Revolutions,  which 
have  resulted  in  modern  representative  government.] 

[4.  History  of  England. — Four  hours,  second  semester, 
fourth  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3:00.  Alternate  years. 
Omitted  1918-19. 

Traces  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  Roman  Britain,  the  rise 
of  the  English  nation,  the  Norman  Conquest;  the  development  of 
the  English  Constitutional  state,  the  colonial  expansion  of  Eng- 
land, the  long  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  formation 
of  the  British  empire.] 
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5-6.  American  History  and  Civics. — Four  hours, 
throughout  the  fourth  year.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1918-19.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3 :00. 

May  be  elected  in  place  of  English  history  and  Modern  history. 
With  European  history  as  a background  this  course  aims  to  give 
a good  understanding  of  the  political  forces  which  have  led  to 
the  development  of  our  institutions  and  government  of  today. 
Reading  of  sources  and  leading  authorites  and  a study  of  bibliog- 
raphy will  be  emphasized. 

ENGLISH 

The  study  of  literature  constitutes  an  important  part 
of  a liberal  education.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the 
companionship  of  great  and  noble  minds,  and  aims  to  give 
him  a clear  conception  of  the  beauty  and  force  of  the 
great  masterpieces  that  give  dignity  to  language.  The 
appreciative  contact  with  the  noblest  works  of  the  best 
writers  cannot  fail  to  have  an  inspiring  and  refining  in- 
fluence upon  the  thought  of  the  student,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  acquisition  of  a natural  and  effective  use  of 
language  in  speaking  and  writing. 

1-2.  First  Year  English. — Four  hours,  throughout  the 
year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2 :0Q. 

After  a thorough  study  of  Grammar,  this  course  prepares  the 
way  for  Rhetoric.  Its  aim  is  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  words, 
phrases  and  clauses  in  the  sentence  already  formed,  and  help  the 
student  shape  his  own  thought  into  vigorous,  well-knit,  idiomatic 
English.  Its  plan  is  to  correlate  English  syntax  with  that  of 
other  languages  which  the  first  year  student  is  beginning.  Scott 
and  Denney's  Elementary  English  Composition  is  used  as  a text- 
book. 

lx.  English  Grammar. — Four  hours,  second  semester. 
M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  3:00.  No  credit  toward  graduation 
allowed  for  this  course. 
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This  is  a review  course  in  English  Grammar  intended  for 
students  found  deficient  in  English. 

3-4.  Elementary  Rhetoric. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  10:00. 

This  course  embraces  a careful  study  of  the  principles  and 
rules  of  punctuation  with  their  application;  instruction  in  the 
choice  of  words,  the  elements  of  style,  figures  of  speech,  structure 
of  sentences  and  forming  of  paragraphs.  The  work  is  made  as 
practical  as  possible  by  requiring  written  exercises  in  addition  to 
the  study  of  the  textbook,  the  aim  of  these  exercises  being  to 
emphasize  the  points  presented  in  the  text.  This  course  is  intro- 
ductory to  Freshman  Rhetoric.  Scott  and  Denney’s  Composition 
and  Literature  is  used  as  a textbook. 

5-6.  American  Literature. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  year.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

This  course  takes  up  the  history  of  American  literature,  the 
product  of  a part  of  the  English  people  under  new  geographical 
and  political  conditions.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that'  the 
student  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  English  and  American 
political,  social  and  literary  history.  In  connection  with  a text- 
book, many  standard  productions,  both  poetry  and  prose,  are  critic- 
ally analyzed  in  class.  Besides  this,  the  student  is  required  to 
pursue  a course  Of  reading  and  prepare  written  exercises,  such  as 
reproductions,  critiques  and  reviews  of  several  standard  prose 
works,  these  exercises  being  carefully  criticised  by  the  teacher. 
Long’s  textbook  is  used. 

7-8.  English  Literature.— Four  hours  throughout  the 
year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11 :00. 

This  course  includes  a thorough  study  of  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  English  literature,  and  a brief  survey  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  its  different  periods.  A textbook  serves  as  a guide  in  the 
study,  but  this  is  supplemented  by  copious  selections  from  English 
masterpieces.  Besides  closely  and  critically  analyzing  a number 
of  the  standard  works,  collateral  reading  is  required  and  written 
exercises,  biographical  and  critical,  upon  these  authors.  This 
course  is  governed  by  “College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Eng- 
lish.” Crawshaw’s — The  Making  of  English  Literature  is  the 
textbook  used. 
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GERMAN 

1-2.  Elementary  German. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  third  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8 :30. 

Pronunciation,  grammar,  composition  and  the  reading  of  se- 
lections in  prose  and  verse.  German  is  used  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  class-room.  Textbook,  Gronow’s  Jung  Deutschland. 

3-4.  Elementary  German. — (Continued).  Four  hours, 
throughout  the  fourth  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2 :00. 

A mastery  of  the  grammatical  principles  underlying  the  lan- 
guage is  aimed  at  by  means  of  the  constant  application  of  the 
rules  of  grammar  to  oral  and  written  composition.  Synonyms, 
antonyms  and  etymologies  are  used  in  the  building  up  of  vocabu- 
lary. The  study  of  Realien  is  made  a secondary  feature  of  this 
year’s  work.  German  is  used  almost'  exclusively  in  the  class- 
room. 

LATIN 

1-2.  Essentials  of  Latin.— Four  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1:00 

Effort  is  made  to  acquire  a good  working  vocabulary  as  well 
as  a knowledge  of  the  easier  constructions.  Textbook,  Pearson. 

3-4.  Caesar.- — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the 

year.  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.  at  2:00. 

Selection  from  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  of  Caesar  are  read, 
and  writing  of  Latin  based  upon  the  text  equivalent  to  one  hour 
per  week  is  done.  The  student  is  expected  to  acquire  such 
historical  and  geographical  information  as  is  suggested  by  the 
text.  Written  exercises  are  required  from  time  to  time.  Text- 
book, Mather. 

5-6.  Cicero. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the 

/ year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30.  Alternates  with  Virgil. 
Offered  in  1918-19. 

Six  orations  of  Cicero  and  some  of  the  letters  are  read.  Ad- 
ditional writing  of  Latin  is  required.  Textbook,  Kelsey. 
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[7-8.  Virgil. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the 

year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  10 :00.  Alternates  with  Cicero. 
Not  offered  in  1918-19. 

“Aeneid,”  the  first  six  books  entire,  or  substitution  of  Ovid 
for  the  fifth  book.  Attention  is  given  to  poetical  translation,  as 
well  as  the  reading  of  poetry.] 

MATHEMATICS 

1-2.  First  Year.  Algebra. — Five  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year.  M,,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1 :00. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  cover  the  subject  of  algebra  to 
Ratio.  Milne’s  textbook  is  used,  and  the  work  will  cover  the 
first  250  pages. 

3-4.  Plane  Geometry. — Four  hours  per  week  through- 
out the  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11 :00. 

This  course  covers  the  first  five  books  of  Euclid.  A large 
number  of  original  problems  are  solved  and  kept  in  notebooks. 

5-.  2nd  Year  Algebra. — Four  hours  per  week,  first 
semester.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1918-19.  Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
F.  at  3:00. 

-6.  Solid  Geometry. — Four  hours  per  week,  second 
semester.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1918-19.  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  F.  at  3 :00. 

This  course  covers  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  of 
Euclid.  A large  number  of  original  problems  are  solved  and 
written  up. 

SCIENCE 

Physics. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  of  geometry. 
Recitations  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  at  1:00;  laboratory  Mon. 
3 :00-5 :00. 

This  course  aims  to  cover  the  elements  of  mechanics,  heat, 
sound,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  About  fifty  experiments 
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are  performed  in  the  laboratory  and  submitted  for  careful  ex- 
amination. 

Chemistry. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
Recitations  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00;  laboratory  Mon. 
1 :00-3  :00. 

This  course  takes  up  the  study  of  the  elements  and  their  more 
important  compounds,  the  use  of  symbols,  formulas  and  equations. 
Fifty  laboratory  experiments  are  performed  and  carefully  written 
up  for  examination  by  the  teacher. 

Zoology. — Four  hours  per  week,  first  semester.  Alter- 
nate years.  Offered  1918-19.  Recitations  W.,  Th.,  F.  at 
7:30;  laboratory  M.,  Tu.,  7:30-8:30. 

This  course  gives  the  student  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
animal  life.  Specimens  illustrating  distinct  types  are  used  in 
class. 

[Physiology. — Four  hours  per  week,  first  semester. 
Recitations  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30;  laboratory  M.,  Tu.,  7 :30- 
8 :30.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1918-19. 

In  this  course  we  study  the  structure,  functions,  and  care  of 
the  body.  The  recitation  is  supplemented  by  lecture  work.] 

Botany.— Tour  hours  per  week,  second  semester.  Reci- 
tations W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30;  laboratory  M.,  Tu.,  7 :30-8:30. 

This  course  aims  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  the  scientific 
study  of  plant  life.  Practical  work  in  analysis  and  classification 
of  plants  is  required. 

Physiography. — Four  hours  per  week,  first  semester. 
Recitations  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  3 :00 ; laboratory  or  field  study 
F.  3:00-5:00. 

This  course  takes  up  an  elementary  study  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face, and  the  changes  which  are  being  wrought  in  it  by  nature 
and  by  man. 

Agriculture. — Four  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 
Recitations  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  3:00;  laboratory  or  field  study 
F.  3:00-5:00. 
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This  course  takes  up  the  elements  of  soil  study,  crop  raising, 
and  stock  judging. 


BIBLE 

Any  two  of  the  following  courses  will  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement of  one-half  unit  for  graduation. 

1-2.  Old  Testament. — One  hour  per  week,  both  sem- 
esters. For  First  and  Second  Year  students.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1918-19.  F.  at  7 :30. 

A brief  survey  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

[3-4.  Hebrew  Prophets. — One  hour  per  week,  both 
semesters.  For  First  and  Second  Year  students.  Alter- 
nate years.  Omitted  1918-19]. 

5-6.  Life  of  Christ, — One  hour  per  week,  both  sem- 
esters. For  Third  and  Fourth  Year  students.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1918-19.  M,  at  2 :00. 

A study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus  Christ. 

[7-8.  Early  Christianity. — One  hour  per  week,  both 
semesters.  For  Third  and  Fourth  Year  students.  Alter- 
nate years.  Omitted  1918-19.] 

PRIZES 

The  Elgin  Prize. — An  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  is 
offered  by  Mr.  William  Grote,  of  Elgin,  to  the  Oratorical 
Association  of  the  Academy  in  order  to  stimulate  efforts 
in  public  speaking  on  the  part  of  Academy  students.  Con- 
tests for  this  prize  are  held  annually  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  semester.  In  recognition  of  the  residence  city 
of  the  donor,  this  prize  is  called  the  Elgin  Prize  in  Public 
Speaking.  In  1917  this  prize  was  awarded  to  I.  D.  Stehr 
and  Anna  E.  Hoesch. 
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The  Scholarship  Prize. — Each  year  the  College  presents 
a scholarship  to  the  member  of  the  Academy  graduating 
class  who  has  made  the  highest  average  in  his  studies 
during  the  fourth  year.  This  prize  was  awarded  in  1917 
to  I.  D.  Stehr. 

The  Broeker  and  Spiegler  Prize. — An  annual  prize  of 
fifteen  dollars  is  given  by  the  firm  of  Broeker  & Spiegler 
of  Naperville,  to  the  member  of  the  Academy  graduating 
Class  who  has  made  the  next  to  the  highest  average  in  his 
studies  during  his  third  and  fourth  years.  In  1917  this 
prize  was  awarded  to  A.  F.  Duttweiler. 

Scheele  Prize. — In  order  to  encourage  debate,  Mr.  A. 
Scheele,  of  Elgin,  offers  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars 
to  the  winning  team  in  the  debate  between  the  Third  and 
Fourth  year  classes.  In  1917  this  debate  was  won  by 
members  of  the  Fourth  year  class  consisting  of  J.  Boepple, 
C.  J.  Krell,  I.  D.  Stehr. 

The  Alumni  Prize. — The  alumni  of  the  academy  offer 
a prize  each  year  for  the  best  work  done  in  declamation. 
In  1917,  this  prize  was  won  by  Frieda  Zehr. 

The  Laconian  Society  Prize. — The  Laconian  Society 
offers  an  annual  prize  amounting  to  $5.00  for  the  best 
work  in  oratory.  In  1917  this  prize  was  awarded  to  Ern- 
est Walter  and  Octavian  Borcoman. 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

A.  0.  GEGENHEIMER 
Principal 

GENEEAL  STATEMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  provide  for  a 
thorough  business  education.  The  regular  commercial 
studies  may  be  completed  in  one  year,  but  persons  defi- 
cient in  the  common  English  branches  will  require  two 
years.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a clear  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  accounts  and  all  commercial 
transactions.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  broad  and  liberal, 
thorough  and  complete,  and  embraces  all  the  principles 
and  the  varied  details  from  the  simple  idea  of  credit  to 
the  most  complex  and  intricate  transactions.  The  work 
is  so  practical  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be.  of  greatest  value 
to  every  student,  whatever  his  pursuit  in  life  may  be. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting. — The  School  of  Commerce 
also  offers  superior  advantages  for  the  study  of  Short- 
hand. The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  positions  as  stenographers,  reporters, 
and  secretaries.  This  is  a very  popular  course.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  system,  speed,  and  accuracy. 

Admission. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Commerce  must  possess  a good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  business  world  of  today  requires  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  commercial  branches,  but  also  a thorough 
general  education.  Graduates  from  high  school  will, 
upon  presenting  their  diplomas,  be  admitted  without  ex- 
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amination.  Persons  not  having  completed  some  regular 
preparatory  course,  are  expected  to  pass  an  examination 
in  the  common  English  branches:  Heading  and  Spelling, 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  United  States 
History.  Such  as  are  not  ready  for  the  business  course, 
will  be  advised  to  enter  the  Academy  of  the  College. 

Expenses. — Enrollment  fees  for  the  Commercial 
Course,  not  including  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  are  as 


follows : 

First  Semester  $30.00 

Second  Semester  30.00 

Athletic  Fee,  per  Semester  2.50 

Diploma  Fee  2.00 

Tuition  for  single  studies  is  as  foUows: 

Penmanship  only,  per  semester  $ 4.50 

Shorthand,  per  semester  11.00 

Typewriting,  (beginning  semester)  16.00 

Typewriting,  (subsequent  semester)  12.00 

Bookkeeping,  per  semester  9.00 

Commercial  Law  4.50 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE 


First  Semester 
Bookkeeping 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
Penmanship 
English 
Spelling 

Adding  Machine 
Commercial  Law 


Second  Semester 

Bookkeeping 
Commercial  Geography 
Penmanship 
Quick  Figuring 
English 

Correspondence 

Salesmanship 
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STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Penmanship 

Spelling 

English 

Adding  Machine 


Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Penmanship 

Dictation 

Correspondence 

English 

Salesmanship 


English. — This  subject  is  taught  in  the  College  and 
Academy  Departments.  The  Commercial  students  will 
take  English  in  that  department  for  which  they  are  best 
prepared  and  will  not  be  required  to  pay  any  extra  fee 
for  the  same. 

Time  Required. — A student  properly  prepared  can 
complete  either  the  Commercial  Course  or  the  Steno- 
graphic Course,  in  nine  months.  Students  may  begin 
the  Commercial  Course  either  semester,  but  they  are 
earnestly  advised  to  enter  in  the  Fall,  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  year,  if  possible. 

Diplomas. — Students  who  satisfactorily  complete 
either  the  Commercial  or  the  Stenographic  Course,  and 
pass  the  required  examinations,  receive  a diploma. 

Special  Students. — Students  who  find  it  impossible 
to  remain  long  enough  to  complete  a course,  or  those 
who  take  special  work  in  this  department,  will  be  given 
a statement  of  the  work  they  have  done. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  COURSES 

Bookkeeping. — Five  hours  per  week,  both  semesters, 
Commercial  Course. 

This  study  embraces  the  theory  of  accounts  by  single  and 
double  entry.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  elementary  work 
during  which  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  day  book  and 
journal  entries,  opening  and  closing  the  ledger,  making  trial  bal- 
ances, financial  statements,  and  the  various  forms  of  inventories, 
bills,  discounts  and  premiums.  The  second  semester  advanced 
work  in  bookkeeping  and  banking  is  taken.  A special  banking 
set  forms  a part’  of  the  second  semester’s  work.  The  student  is 
required  to  work  in  books  and  forms  as  used  in  wholesaling,  re- 
tailing, commission,  shipping,  partnership  and  manufacturing. 
The  practical  work  of  this  semester  is  performed  in  connection 
with  offices  fitted  up  for  this  purpose. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — Five  hours  per  week,  first 
semester,  Commercial  Course. 

In  the  study  of  this  subject  attention  is  especially  directed  to 
interest,  bank  discount,  trade  discounts,  stocks,  bonds,  insurance, 
partnership,  and  equation  of  accounts.  It  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  thorough  knowledge  of  all  forms  of  arithmetic  bearing 
upon  commercial  transactions. 

Commercial  Law. — Five  hours  per  week,  first  semester, 
Commercial  Course. 

In  this  branch  careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  following 
subjects:  Contracts,  negotiable  papers,  agency,  partnership,  cor- 

porations, payments,  liens,  interest  and  usury,  bailment,  guaranty 
and  surety,  real  estate,  conveyance,  etc.  A textbook  is  used,  but 
frequent  lectures  are  added  to  supplement  the  work. 

Commercial  Geography. — Five  hours  per  week,-  sec- 
ond semester,  Commercial  Course. 

This  subject  aims  to  furnish  a general  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  the  expansion  of  commerce  in  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world.  The  production  and  distribution  of  the 
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principal  articles  which  enter  into  American  trade  are  studied 
with  special  care.  The  instruction  is  based  upon  a textbook,  but 
supplemented  by  class-room  discussion. 

Actual  Business  Practice. — Three  to  four  hours  daily, 
last  five  weeks,  second  semester,  Commercial  Course. 

This  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the  course.  Here  busi- 
ness is  transacted  on  the  actual  business  plan  which  brings  into 
practice  the  theories  and  the  principles  daily  taught  in  the  class- 
room. The  department  is  furnished  with  offices,  currency,  and  all 
the  appliances  necessary  to  acquaint  the  student  thoroughly  with 
actual  business  operations. 

Penmanship. — Five  hours  per  week,  both  semesters, 
Commercial  and  Stenographic  Courses.  Students  may 
enter  second  semester. 

Careful  and  systematic  instruction,  and  painstaking  practice  ; 
enable  the  student  to  acquire  not  only  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  the  art,  but  also  ability  in  rapid  and  graceful  execu-  ; 
tion.  The  entire  course  is  most  thorough,  interesting  and  practical. 

Adding  Machine. — One  hour  per  week,  first  semester, 
Commercial  and  Stenographic  Courses. 

The  adding  machine  is  more  and  more  coming  into  general 
use  in  the  modern  business  office,  and  the  young  man  or  woman 
who  makes  application  for  a position  will  find  it  a decided  ad-  ; 
vantage  to  be  able  to  operate  such  a machine.  Our  students  learn 
how  to  add  columns  of  figures,  take  off  trial  balances,  list  checks 
and  drafts,  etc.  This  course  is  very  practical. 

Shorthand. — Five  hours  per  week,  first  semester;  two 
to  three  hours  daily  second  semester. 

The  rules  and  principles  of  shorthand  can  usually  be  learned 
in  one  semester,  but  the  student  is  required  to  review  the  text- 
book again  and  again  until  he  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  characters  and  outlines  that  are  employed  in  shorthand  writ- 
ing. This  review  work  continues  throughout  the  course.  In  the 
second  semester  considerable  written  work  for  correction  is  re- 
quired, and  more  time  is  given  to  dictation  and  to  writing  for 
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speed  and  accuracy.  The  dictation  is  composed  mostly  of  business 
letters,  but  some  solid  matter  and  court  reporting  are  given.  The 
entire  course  is  interesting,  thorough  and  practical. 

Typewriting. — Two  hours  daily  through  the  year. 
Students  may  enroll  for  either  or  both  semesters.  Steno- 
graphic Course. 

The  touch  method  of  typewriting  is  taught  which  enables  the 
student  to  acquire  speed  and  accuracy.  After  the  student  becomes 
familiar  with  the  keyboard,  easy  words  and  sentences  are  written, 
and  gradually  more  difficult  matter  is  given.  It  usually  requires 
two  semesters  to  complete  the  course.  Persons  who  own  their  own 
machines,  or  who  wish  to  use  a typewriter,  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  take  at  least  one  semester  of  typewriting  in  order  to 
learn  how  properly  to  operate  a machine. 
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School  of  Music 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Music  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  College  and  is  under  the  same  government  and  dis-. 
cipline.  But  its  immediate  interests  and  specific  work 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Music.  The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  a good  musical  education  under 
the  auspices  of  a Christian  institution.  The  general  plan 
of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  best  American 
schools  of  music.  The  courses  of  study  are  thorough  and 
comprehensive,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  along 
modern  lines.  The  aim  is  to  teach  music  not  only  as  an 
accomplishment,  but  also  as  an  aid  in  the  development 
of  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  in- 
timate connection  of  the  school  with  other  departments  of 
the  college  presents  to  the  students  opportunities  of  pur- 
suing musical  and  literary  studies  at  the  same  time.  And 
such  a combination  is  strongly  recommended  from  an 
educational  point  of  view.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  train 
for  life,  to  use  the  art  of  music  as  a means  of  intellectual, 
aesthetic  and  moral  culture.  The  close  proximity  to  Chi- 
cago affords  excellent  opportunities  for  hearing  the 
world’s  greatest  artists  together  with  concerts  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  performances  by  the 
Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company,  and  the  Apollo  club. 
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Instruction  is  offered  in  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin, 
Voice  Culture,  Band  Instruments,  Public  School  Music, 
and  Piano-forte  Normal  Course ; also  in  theoretical 
courses,  including  Harmony,  Appreciation,  History  and 
Theory  of  Music,  Instrumentation  and  Transposition,  and 
Ear  Training. 

The  theoretical  courses  are  open  as  electives  to  col- 
lege students  who  have  reached  the  Sophomore  year 
and  possess  such  musical  ability  as  will  enable  them  to 
pursue  these  courses  with  profit.  Full  credit  will  be 
given  for  work  in  Harmony,  History  and  Theory  of  Mu- 
sic in  making  up  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor’s 
degree.  The  election  of  this  work  is,  however,  in  all 
cases  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Artist  Recital  Course. — A series  of  recitals  of 
good  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  given  each 
year  by  prominent  artists,  giving  the  students  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
great  composers. 

Student  Recitals. — Public  recitals  are  given  monthly, 
thus  giving  students  the  privilege  and  experience  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  public,  and  to  aid  the  student  in 
acquiring  self-control  and  losing  self-consciousness  and 
embarrassment. 

Margaretha  Ebenbauer  Medal. — Each  year  the  piano 
department  presents  a gold  medal  to  the  students  making 
the  greatest  improvement  in  piano  playing.  The  medal 
is  given  by  Miss  Margaretha  Ebenbauer  of  Aurora,  Illi- 
nois, a graduate  of  the  School  of  Music,  and  is  intended 
to  encourage  students  to  make  a serious  study  of  the 
art  of  piano  playing.  The  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the 
first  time  in  June,  1918, 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  will  be  classified  as  regular  or  special,  but 
it  is  always  advisable  for  students  to  enroll  in  the  regular 
courses,  major  in  their  chosen  branch  and  minor  in  one 
or  more  of  the  accompanying  subjects. 

In  order  to  enter  the  Diploma  Courses  candidates 
should  present  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school 
in  accordance. with  requirements  given  on  pages  42  to  47 
and  should  also  have  completed  the  work  as  outlined  in 
the  Preparatory  courses  of  the  various  departments,  or 
demonstrate  upon  examination  that  they  possess  ability 
equal  thereto. 

Those  entering  the  Piano-forte  Normal  Course  should 
possess  in  addition  ability  to  read  at  sight  music  of  the 
third  grade,  and  sufficient  technic  to  play  scales  and 
arpeggios  correctly  and  in  good  tempo. 

COURSES  OP  STUDY 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Diplomas  will  be  granted  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic 
year  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  of 
the  three-year  courses  outlined  below  with  a minimum 
of  96  credits  (a  credit  approximating  the  work  of  one 
college  hour  a week  per  semester),  maintaining  a passing 
grade  of  70  per  cent,  and  who,  in  addition,  have  given  a 
graduating  recital  either  individually  or  jointly  with 
another  as  may  be  required  by  the  Director. 

Students  possessing  sufficient  pianistic  ability  may  be 
awarded  advanced  credits  and  enter  the  diploma  year, 
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but  will  be  required  to  complete  the  32  credits  of  the 
diploma  year  by  carrying  a minor  or  a college  elective. 

Advanced  Certificates  will  be  granted  at  the  end  of 
each  scholastic  year  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  one  of  the  two-year  courses  in  Piano,  Voice, 
Organ,  Violin,  or  Band  Instruments  as  outlined  below, 
with  a minimum  of  64  credits  (a  credit  approximating 
the  work  of  one  college  hour  per  semester),  maintaining  a 
passing  grade  of  70  per  cent,  and  who  in  addition  have 
given  a recital  either  individually  or  in  part  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Director. 

Normal  Piano  Certificate  will  be  granted  to  students 
who  have  met  the  special  entrance  requirements,  and 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  one-year  Piano-forte 
Normal  Course  of  study  with  a minimum  of  32  credits 
(a  credit  approximating  the  work  of  one  college  hour  per 
semester),  maintaining  a passing  grade  of  70  per  cent. 
Pupils  will  be  expected  to  appear  on  programs  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  year. 

Supervisor’s  Certificate  (in  Public  School  Music) 
will  be  granted  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  two-year  course  of  study  prescribed  for  this 
certificate  with  a minimum  of  64  credits  (a  credit  ap- 
proximating the  work  of  one  college  hour  per  semester), 
maintaining  a passing  grade  of  70  per  cent. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  requirements  in  physical  training  are  the  same 
for  all  regular  students  in  Music  as  for  students  in  other 
departments  of  the  College. 
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CREDITS 

The  amount  of  work  required  for  the  various  Diplomas 
and  Certificates  granted  for  the  completion  of  the  courses 
outlined  below  is  measured  in  terms  of  credits. 

A credit  in  college  or  theoretical  courses  is  defined 
as  one  class  lesson  per  week  for  one  semester,  requiring  on 
an  average  two  hours  in  preparation,  or  the  equivalent 
of  one  such  lesson  and  preparation.  In  the  case  of  private 
lessons,  the  number  of  credits  allowed  varies  with  the 
number  of  lessons  per  week  and  the  amount  of  practice 
required.  In  general,  for  each  private  lesson  on  an 
instrument  from  two  to  four  hours  daily  practice  is  re- 
quired and  from  three  to  four  credits  are  allowed.  For 
voice  the  practice  required  and  credits  will  usually  be 
somewhat  less. 

Regular  students  should  plan  to  secure  16  credits 
per  semester  or  32  per  year,  they  should  not  vary  more 
than  two  credits  above  or  below  the  normal  amount  of 
16  credits  per  semester. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES  AND  CREDITS  REQUIRED 
FOR  GRADUATION 


Piano. 


2 3 

OQ  . 

£ P? 


a 


CD 


P< 

c-1* 

r+- 

OQ 


Voice 


§ £ S 


First  Year — I 

Piano  

*Minor,  Voice  or  Violin, 
Organ  or  Band  Inst. 

Harmony  

Appreciation  (1st 

sem.)  

Normal  Course  (2nd 

sem.)  

Ensemble  

* English  1-2  

^Public  Speaking  1-2 .. . 

Credits  (16  per  sem.).. 

Second  Year — II 

Piano  j 

*Minor,  Voice  & Chorus| 
or  Violin,  Organ  orj 
Band  Instrument 

Theory  of  Music 

History  of  Music 

^French  or  German.  . . . 
Recital,  Required 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

Third  Year— III 

Piano  

*Minor,  Voice  & Chorus 
or  Violin,  Organ,  or 
Band  Instrument  . .. 
Adv.  Harmony  and 

Counterpoint  

*French  or  German.  . . . 
Recital  in  Major  Sub- 
ject   

Credits  (16  per  sem.).. 

^Electives. 


First  Year — I 

2 

16  Voice  

2 

12 

Minor,  Piano  

1 

4 

1 

8 Harmony  

2 

4 

2 

4 Theory  of  Music 

2 

4 

English  1-2  

3 

6 

1 

1 Public  Speaking  1-2 ..  . 

1 

2 

1 

1 Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

i 

32 

1 

2 ' 

3 

n Second  Year — II 

1 

25  Voice  

2 

12 

op  Minor,  Piano  

1 

4 

History  of -Music 

2 

4 

French  or  Germon .... 

4 

8 

2 

10  Sight-singing  and  Ear- 

training   

1 

1 

Appreciation  (1st 

1 

g sem.)  

1 

1 

2 

4 Choral  Work  

1 

2 

2 

4 Recital,  Required 

4 

8 

Credits  (16  per.  sem.) . . 

i 

i 

32 

32  Third  Year— III  j 

! ' 

Voice  

2 

12 

2 

10  Minor,  Piano  

1 

3 

French  or  German .... 

4 

8 

Advanced  Harmony  . . 

2 

4 

1 

g Choral  Work  

1 

2 

Recital,  Required  .... 

3 

2 

4 

4 

g Credits  (16  per  sem.).. 

32 

4 


32 


Note: — Four  hours  of  College  work  are  allowed  free  of  charge 
to  those  enrolled  in  the  regular  courses.  Classes  continue  through 
out  the  year  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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Violin 


w J to 

d 'g  +2 
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Pipe  Organ 


«2  » 
g*  a 


First  Year — I 

Violin  

“Minor,  Piano  

Harmony  

Appreciation  (1st 

sem.)  

Ensemble  ....... 

* E nglish  1-2  

“Public  Speaking  1-2 .. . 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 


Second  Year — II 

Violin  

“Minor,  Piano  

Theory  of  Music 

History  of  Music 

“French  or  German.... 
Recital,  Required  

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 


First  Year — I 

2 

16  Organ  ............... 

2 

16 

1 

8 “Minor,  Piano  

1 

8 

2 

4 Harmony  

2 

4 

Appreciation  (1st 

1 

1 sem.)  .............. 

1 

1 

1 

2 Playing  in  Chapel 

1 

2 

3 

6 “English  1-2  

3 

6 

1 

2 “Public  Speaking  1-2. . . 

1 

2 

32  Credits  (16  per  sem.)  . . 

32 

Second  Year — II 

2 

16  Organ  . . . 1 

2 

16 

1 

8 “Minor,  Piano  

1 

8 

2 

4 Theory  of  Music 

2 

4 

2 

4 History  of  Music 

2 

4 

4 

8 “French  or  German.... 

4 

8 

Recital,  Required 

i 

32  Credits  (16  per  sem.).. 

32 

Third  Year— III 

Violin  

*Minor,  Piano  ......... 

Adv.  Harmony  and 

Counterpoint  

*French  or  German. . . . 
Recital  

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 


Third  Year— III 

2 

16  Organ  

2 

16 

1 

8 “Minor,  Piano  ........ 

1 

8 

Adv.  Harmony  and 

2 

4 Counterpoint  

2 

4 

4 

8 “French  or  German 

4 

8 

4 Recital  

4 

32  Credits  (16  per  sem.)..| 

32 

^Electives. 


Note: — Four  hours  of  College  work  are  allowed  free  of  charge 
to  those  enrolled  in  the  regular  courses.  Classes  continue  through- 
out the  year  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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Band  Instruments 


g f £ g f 5 

s ; 'S  Piano-forte  Normal  Course  « 


O o H 


First  Year — I 

Brass,  Beed  or  Flute..  . 

2 

16 

"Minor,  Piano  

1 

8 

Harmony  . 

2 

4 

Ear- training  (1st 

sem.)  

1 

1 

Solfeggio  (2nd  sem.)  . . 

1 

1 

"English  1-2  

3 

6 

"Public  Speaking  1-2 .. . 

1 

2 

Band  

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.).. 

32 

Second  Year — II 

Brass,  Beed  or  Flute.  . 

2 

16 

"Minor,  Piano  

1 

8 

History  of  Music 

2 

4 

Appreciation  (1st 

sem.)  

1 

1 

Instrumentation  and 

Transposition  (2nd 

sem.)  

1 

1 

"French  or  German .... 

4 

8 

Band  

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.)..| 

1 

32 

Third  Year— III 

Brass,  Beed  or  Flute.  . 

2 

16 

"Minor,  Piano  

1 

8 

Adv.  Harmony  and 

Counterpoint'  

2 

4 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

4 

"French  or  German. . . . 

4 

8 

Becital,  Bequired 

Credits  (16  per  sem.).. 

32 

One  Year — I 

Piano  

Harmony  

Theory  of  Music.... 
History  of  Music . . . 
Appreciation  (1st 

sem.)  

Normal  Class  (2nd 

sem.)  

Ensemble  


a>  © fn 


Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

Public  School  Music 
First  Year — I | 

Piano  ] 1 

Voice  1 

Sight-singing  and  Ear- 

training  1 

Solfeggio  (2nd  sem.)..  1 

Methods  of  Teaching. . 2 

Theory  of  Music 2 

English  1-2  3 

Public  Speaking  1-2...  1 

Choral  Work  1 


Credits  (16  per  sem.).. 

Second  Year — II 

Voice  

Harmony  

Methods  of  Teaching. . 

History  of  Music 

Practice  Teaching 

Psychology  3 (1st 

sem.)  

Education  12  (2nd 

sem.)  

Appreciation  (1st 

sem.)  

Choral  Work  


^Electives. 


Credits  (16  per  sem.)..i 


8 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

6 

2 

2 

32 

8 

4 

4 

4 

2 


1 

2 

32 


Note: — Four  hours  of  College  work  are  allowed  free  of  charge 
to  those  enrolled  in  the  regular  courses.  Classes  continue  through- 
out the  year  unless  otherwise  stated, 
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PIANO  DEPARTMENT 
Courses 

Preparatory  Course. — Simple  exercises  for  finger  and 
wrist  development,  major  scales,  broken  chords  and  ar- 
peggios. Studies  selected  in  systematic  order  from 
standard  works. 

I.  First  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits 
each  semester. 

Hanon's  Technic  Trills,  preparation  to  the  Master  School, 
Sharwenka,  containing  major  and  minor  scales,  broken  chords  and 
arpeggios;  Czerny  and  Doring  Octave  Studies;  etudes  from 
Czerny,  Burgmuller  Op.  105,  Krause  Op.  2,  Heller  Op.  45  and  46; 
sonatas,  Haydn  and  Mozart;  selections  from  the  best  modern  com- 
posers for  the  development  of  style,  expression,  and  memorizing. 

II.  Second  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 cre- 
dits each  semester. 

Selected  technics  from  T'ausig,  Hanon,  and  Philipp;  extended 
scales  in  various  accents,  diminished  and  dominant  seventh  arpeg- 
gios; Sharwenka,  Master  School,  Books  1,  2,  3;  etudes  from 
Czerny  Op.  740,  Cramer  50  studies,  Czerny  299,  Loeschorn  Op.  45 
and  46,  Turner's  Octave  School;  selections  from  the  works  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and  also  from 
the  best  modern  composers;  memorizing  continued. 

III.  Third  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 cre- 
dits each  semester. 

Advanced  technics  from  Kubinstein,  and  Liszt’  according  to 
the  individual  needs  of  the  student;  etudes  from  Chopin  Op.  10 
and  25;  Liszt  and  Rubinstein  concert  studies;  Kullak,  Octave 
Studies;  selections  and  concertos  from  the  standard  works  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Chopin  and  Liszt,  and  also  from  the 
best  modern  composers;  memorizing  continued. 

Ib.  Normal  Class.  Second  semester,  Piano-forte  Nor- 
mal Course,  one  lesson  per  week. 
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Practical  talks  will  be  given  which  will  embody  the  ideas  of 
the  correct  positions  and  use  of  fingers,  hand,  wrist  and  arm; 
modern  ideas  concerning  arm  weight  and  its  application  to  the 
touch;  phrasing,  fingering,  velocity,  rhythm,  correct  use  of  the 
pedal,  memorizing;  old  and  new  methods,  graded  material  for 
teaching  purposes;  development  of  the  piano,  dynamic  shading, 
methods  of  practising,  interpretation  and  expression,  both  poetic 
and  dramatic  as  portrayed  in  the  works  of  the  classic  and  ro- 
mantic periods;  biographies  of  celebrated  pianists. 

I.  Ensemble  Class.  First  Year,  one  30-minute  period 
per  week  in  groups  of  two  or  four. 

Piano  Ensemble  students  are  first  drilled  in  duet  and  quartet 
playing.  To  students  who  are  backward  in  reading  music  at  sight 
this  practice  is  invaluable. 

Violin  Ensemble  consists  of  instruction  and  practice  in  cham- 
ber music,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc.  See  description  of  course  . 
in  violin. 

v i 

VOICE  DEPARTMENT 

Courses 

Preparatory — Voice  building  begun,  simple  exercises 
and  elementary  instruction.  Intended  for  those  who  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  first  year. 

I.  First  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  6 credits 
each  semester. 

In  all  stages  of  voice  work  especial  attention  is  given  to 
breathing,  tone,  placing,  formation  of  vowels,  attack,  intonation 
and  tone  color.  Vocal  exercises,  designed  by  the  teacher  to  cor- 
rect the  faults  of  the  individual  pupil,  are  given  as  the  basis  of 
the  technical  work.  These  are  supplemented  by  exercises  from 
Vaccai,  Lamperti  and  others.  Easy  songs  and  ballads  are  added 
as  quickly  as  the  work  of  the  individual  permits. 

II.  Second  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  6 
credits  each  semester. 
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In  order  to  qualify  for  a Teacher’s  Certificate  at'  the  end  of 
this  year  the  student  must  be  able  to  play  any  easy  accompani- 
ment at  sight.  The  technic  is  further  developed,  and  the  reper- 
toire is  extended  over  good  teaching  material.  The  pupil  must 
have  in  his  repertoire,  French  and  German  songs,  and  difficult 
English  songs. 

III.  Third  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  6 
credits  each  semester. 

For  a diploma,  granted  at  the  completion  of  this  year’s  work, 
the  applicant  must  have  a knowledge  of  Oratorio  form  and  must 
know  some  of  the  best  known  Airs  from  Oratorios.  He  must  also 
have  studied  some  Operatic  Arias,  in  addition  to  advanced  Lieder. 

Two  consecutive  years  of  a foreign  language  are  recom- 
mended to  voice  students. 

VIOLIN  DEPARTMENT 
Courses 

Preparatory — Methods  by  Hermann,  Sevcik,  Schra- 
dieck,  Kelly,  or  David,  form  the  basis  of  work  in  the 
preparatory  grades.  Suitable  exercises  and  solos  fol- 
low, after  which  a study  of  the  positions  as  outlined  by 
Hermann,  David,  Sevcik,  and  others  is  taken  up ; exer- 
cises by  Wohlfahrt,  Koehler,  and  others;  solos.  Classes 
in  ensemble  playing  will  be  organized. 

I.  First  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits 
each  semester. 

Scales,  Schradieck,  Sitt,  and  others;  technical  exercises  of 
Schradieck,  Singer,  Sitt,  or  Sevcik,  etudes  by  Mazas,  and  Dont 
preparatory  studies  to  Kreutzer;  solos;  ensemble  required. 

II.  Second  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 
credits  each  semester. 

Continuance  of  scales  and  technical  exercises  of  Schradieck, 
Sitt  and  others;  etudes  by  Kreutzer;  art  of  bowing  by  Casorti, 
Kross,  and  others;  easier  concertos  by  Rode,  Yiotti,  De  Beriot; 
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concert  pieces;  ensemble  recommended.  (Piano  is  required  in  ad- 
dition for  certificate). 

III.  Third  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 
credits  each  semester. 

Material  adapted  to  individual  needs  of  the  pupil;  sonatas  of 
Haendel,  Gade,  Grieg;  a concerto  memorized;  selection  to  be 
made  from  concertos  by  Mozart,  Spohr,  Yieuxtemps,  Mendelssohn 
and  others;  ensemble — trios  and  quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  others. 

PIPE  ORGAN 

The  College  has  a fine  large  pipe  organ  available  for  study  and 
practice  by  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Music.  The  pipe  organ 
is  justly  considered  the  grandest  of  all  musical  instruments,  cap- 
able of  producing  effects  that  are  incomparable  for  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  tone.  The  opportunities  for  study  in  this  depart- 
ment are  unsurpassed  except  in  the  largest  cities. 

But,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  instrument, 
an  organ  course  should  not  be  begun  until  a good  degree  of  piano 
technic  has  been  acquired. 

Courses 

I.  First  Year,  two  private-  lessons  per  week,  8 
credits  each  semester. 

The  work  begins  with  exercises  in  pedal  practice,  hymn  play- 
ing and  elementary  registration.  Thayers  and  Dunham’s  Organ 
Schools  together  with  Nilsson’s  Pedal  Studies  furnish  the  ma- 
terial for  the  first  year’s  study. 

II.  Second  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 
credits  each  semester. 

The  second  year’s  work  continues  the  study  in  registration. 
Buck’s  studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing  and  polyphonic  studies  and 
pieces  by  Bach  and  others  indicate  the  general  range  of  the  work 
for  the  year. 
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III.  Third  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 
credits  each  semester. 

In  the  third  year,  attention  is  especially  devoted  to  the  study 
of  solo  playing  and  work  intended  to  prepare  for  positions  as 
church  organists.  Mendelssohn’s  organ  works,  Bach  fugues,  and 
compositions  by  Guilmant,  Batiste,  Dubois  and  others  are  used 
during  the  year. 

THEORETICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Courses 

I.  Harmony  and  Ear-Training.  Two  class  lessons  per 
week,  2 credits  each  semester. 

Harmony  is  an  essential  part  of  a musical  education,  and  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  structure  of  music. 
No  person  aspiring  to  become  an  intelligent  musician  can  afford 
to  be  without  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  harmony  and  the 
laws  of  musical  form  and  structure.  Keys,  scales,  intervals, 
triads,  dominant  and  diminished  sevenths,  inversions,  part  writ- 
ing, harmonizing  melodies,  analysis,  original  work;  modulation, 
key  board  harmony. 

III.  Advanced  Harmony.  Two  class  lessons  per  week, 
2 credits  each  semester. 

Altered  chords,  augmented  chords,  suspensions,  organ  point, 
modulation,  original  work;  single  and  double  counterpoint  in  two, 
three,  and  four  parts. 

I.  Ear-training,  Sight-singing  and  Solfeggio.  First 
year  for  all  courses  except  Voice,  second  year  for  voice 
students.  One  class  lesson  per  week,  one  credit  each 
semester. 

Recognition  of  intervals,  study  of  rhythms,  writing  'simple 
melodies  from  dictation;  recognition  of  primary  chords  and  their 
inversions;  ability  to  sing  or  recognize  major  and  minor  scales 
from  a given  keynote;  the  student  learns  to  read  by  sound,  and 
at  sight  vocally,  thus  training  the  ear  to  hear  correctly,  and  the 
mind  to  think  musically. 
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la.  Appreciation.  First  semester,  one  class  lesson 
per  week,  one  credit. 

A course  on  musical  appreciation  and  construction  is  offered 
each  year,  consisting  of  lectures  on  the  development  of  music 
from  the  primitive  folk  song  to  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven. 
The  Edison  Talking  Machine  and  Angelus  Player  are  used  to 
illustrate  each  subject.  Regular  students  are  required  to  take  this 
course;  any  others  interested  may  enter. 

Ila.  Instrumentation  and  Transposition.  Second 
year,  Band  instrument  course,  second  semester,  one  lesson 
per  week,  one  credit. 

Intended  for  those  in  the  second  year  of  the  course  outlined 
for  Band  Instruments  and  will  be  given  by  adding  fifteen  minutes 
to  a private  lesson  once  per  week. 

I.  Theory  of  Music.  Two  class  lessons  per  week,  2 
credits  each  semester. 

Theory  treats  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  musical  knowledge 
not  included  in  Harmony  and  History.  It  embraces  acoustics, 
notation,  sound  perception,  the  tempered  scale,  the  orchestra  and 
its  instruments,  musical  rhythms,  embellishments,  musical  forms, 
and  musical  terms.  It  is  a most  important  branch  of  study,  in- 
cluding as  it  does,  so  many  points  of  practical  value  to  the 
student  and  will  extend  through  one  year.  The  subject  is  taught 
by  textbook  and  lectures. 

Preparatory  Theory. — One  lesson  per  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Embodies  elementary  theory,  introducing  the  fundamental 
principles  of  music.  Recommended  to  all  music  students  in  the 
preparatory  courses  of  the  various  departments. 

II.  History  of  Music.  Two  class  lessons  per  week,  two 
credits  each  semester. 

This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  general  development 
of  music  from  ancient  to  modern  times;  early  traces  of  music 
before  the  Christian  era,  early  Christian  music,  Polyphonic  music 
and  schools,  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance;  development 
of  dramatic  music;  Italian,  German  and  French  opera;  the 
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Oratorio,  classical  and  romantic  periods  ; history  of  piano-forte, 
organ,  violin;  biographies  of  the  great  masters;  works  of  the  com- 
posers and  arguments  of  the  great  operas.  Textbooks  by 
Mathews,  Baltzell  and  Dickinson  used  for  reference. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

In  public  schools  music  has  taken  a very  important 
place  and  there  is  a growing  demand  for  teachers  who 
are  equipped  and  capable  of  directing  community  music, 
as  well  as  the  work  in  the  grades  or  High  School. 

The  course  as  outlined  covers  two  full  years’  work  be- 
yond the  preparatory  course  and  is  designed  to  prepare 
teachers  for  this  work  in  such  a way  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  this  and  other  States.  The  outline  of  the 
course  is  shown  on  the  schedule  printed  on  page  128. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
Courses 

Cornet. — The  course  in  Cornet  and  Brass  Instruments 
develops  a correct  breath  control  as  used  by  all  best  ar- 
tists ; a scientifically  formed  embouchure,  good  attack  and 
a round  full  tone.  At  first  the  pupil  is  asked  to  pay  con- 
siderable attention  to  tone  studies,  lip  drills  and  articula- 
tion exercises,  from  authors  selected  to  best  fit  the  pupil’s 
need.  Easy  solo  and  duet  pieces  are  introduced  from 
time  to  time.  A study  of  scales,  awkward  skips  and 
slurrings  is  next  begun  leading  toward  velocity  studies, 
examples  in  phrasing,  double  and  triple  tonguing,  studies 
in  transposition,  pieces  of  the  variation  type,  etc. 

A Certificate  of  Efficiency  is  given  for  good  work  done 
and  at  least  one  public  appearance  in  recital.  Candidates 
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for  this  certificate  are  expected  to  have  a fair  amount  of 
technical  skill,  control  of  both  the  staccato  and  legato 
tonguing,  and  be  able  to  play  in  all  major  and  minor 
keys.  Students  working  for  a certificate  will  be  ex- 
pected to  enroll  for  harmony. 

A Teacher’s  Certificate  can  be  obtained  by  completing 
the  two-years’  course  as  outlined  for  Band  Instruments. 
For  this  certificate  a slight  knowledge  of  piano  is  re- 
quired. 

Flute  and  Reed  Instruments. — This  department  also 
offers  artistic  work  in  Flute,  Clarinet,  and  Saxaphone. 
In  general,  the  outline  for  cornet  and  brass  instruments 
equally  applies,  excepting  that  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ments cause  some  points  of  variance. 

The  College  Band. — This  organization  is  directed  by 
the  instructors  in  this  department  and  gives  two  con- 
certs during  the  year.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  rehearsals 
and  concerts  as  regular  members.  The  Band  holds  an 
important  relation  to  college  life  by  arousing  school 
spirit,  playing  at  the  football,  basketball,  baseball  games, 
and  track  meets,  on  "Booster  Day”  and  at  other  events. 
In  addition,  students  have  many  opportunities  for  solo 
work  in  the  various  literary  societies. 

Each  year  an  official  band  "N”  is  awarded  to  band 
members  who  have  shown  by  their  attendance,  interest 
and  enthusiasm  that  they  are  deserving  of  such  recog- 
nition. 

One  semester  hour  college  credit  a year,  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  is  allowed  for  work  in  the  Band,  and 
improvement  in  personal  performance  and  musical 
knowledge.  Besides  earning  a band  letter,  those  desiring 
credit  must  attend  a number  of  talks  on  "band  esseu- 
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tials”  and  pass  a practical  test  held  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  musical  faculty. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  advised  to 
enter  at  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  any  one  of 
the  regular  courses  in  music  will  depend  upon  the  stu- 
dent’s ability,  daily  practice  and  previous  work  in  music. 
The  outlines  indicate  the  time  required  in  most  cases. 

Students  not  wishing  to  complete  a regular  course 
may  select  such  branches  as  meet  their  requirements,  pro- 
vided they  are  prepared  to  pursue  them  profitably.  Such 
students  are,  however,  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  those  in  the  regular  courses. 

Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  Treasurer’s  office 
of  the  college.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence 
from  lessons,  except  in  cases  of  protracted  sickness,  when 
the  loss  will  be  shared  equally  with  the  student. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  teach  music  while  pur- 
suing their  studies,  without  special  permission  from  the 
Faculty.  No  student  of  the  college  is  expected  to  take 
lessons  in  music  except  under  the  direction  of  the  teach- 
ers of  music. 

Student  musical  organizations,  such  as  Glee  Clubs, 
Quartets,  Orchestras,  and  Bands  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  college  Faculty.  No  organization  shall  be 
formed  nor  public  programs  given  without  the  consent  of 
the  Faculty;  and  students  deficient  in  their  class  work 
will  not  be  allowed  to  become  members  of  such  organiza- 
tions. 
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RATES  OF  TUITION 


Note: — The  changes  in  rates  are  due  to  changing  from  the 
term  to  the  semester  basis,  and  involve  no  increase  over  last  year. 

Private  Lessons  (30  minutes  each)  in  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Pipe 
Organ  and  Band  Instruments. 

Per  Semester 
18  weeks 


Two  lessons  per  week  *.$36.00 

One  lesson  per  week  19.50 

Twelve  weeks  or  less,  per  lesson  } 1.25 


Class  Instruction  (55  minute  periods) 


Harmony  (2  periods  per  week)  I or  III $12.50 

Theory,  Preparatory,  (1  period  per  week)  4.50 

Theory  I (2  periods  per  week)  7.50 

History  of  Music  (2  periods  per  week)  7.50 

Ear-training,  Sight-singing,  Solfeggio  (1  period  per  week).  5.00 
Ehsemble  Class  (Piano  or  Violin)  (y2  period  per  week)....  7.50 

Appreciation  of  Music  (one  period  per  week) 9.00 

Piano-forte  Normal  Course  (one  period  per  week) 9.00 

Instrumentation  and  Transposition  (added  * to  private  les- 
son once  per  week)  4.00  \ 


One  College  or  Academy  subject  free  of  charge  to  all  music  stu- 
dents whose  term  bills  are  twenty  dollars  or  more. 

General  Pees 

Artists’  Concerts  Fee  (required  of  all  Music  Students) ...  .$  .50 

Athletic  Fee  (admitting  to  all  contests)  1.50  j 

Diploma  Fee  (paid  but  once)  5.00  ' 

Certificate  Fee  (paid  but  once)  2.00  <i 

Rent  of  Pianos 


One  hour  a day  $ 4.00 

Two  hours  a day  5.50 

Three  hours  a day  7.00 

Four  hours  a day  8.50 


Rent  of  Pipe  Organ 


One  hour  daily  . ..$15.00 

One-half  hour  daily  8.00 


Rent  of  Ensemble  Music 


Violin  or  Piano 
Metronome  


$ .75 
. .50 


SCHOOL  OF  ART 

MRS.  HELEN  HAWLEY  WILLIAMSON 
Instructor 

The  School  of  Art  offers  regular  courses  in  Design 
and  Interior  Decoration  for  home  economic  students  and 
in  Public  School  Art  for  prospective  teachers  and  also 
private  lessons  in  the  various  departments  of  drawing, 
painting,  and  china  decorations. 

Courses 

1-2.  Interior  Decoration. — One  hour,  both  semesters. 
For  Freshman  Home  Economic  students.  One  two-hour 
laboratory  period,  F.  10 :00-12 :00. 

Elementary  principles  of  design,  such  as  rhythm,  harmony 
of  line  and  space,  harmony  of  color,  balance,  and  unity.  Taught 
by  means  of  problems  in  designing  material  such  as  fabrics,  tiles, 
rugs,  furniture,  and  in  the  use  of  conventionalized  natural  forms, 
all-over  patterns,  and  border  designs. 

3-4.  Costume  Design. — One  hour,  both  semesters.  For 
Junior  Home  Economic  students.  One  two-hour  labora- 
tory period,  Th.  1 :00  to  3 :00. 

This  course  includes  some  advanced  work  in  interior  decora- 
tion, such  as  designs  for  fire  places,  windows,  doors,  and  built-in 
furniture.  It  includes  a short  review  of  epochs  in  design  and 
the  history  of  costumes.  Problems  in  costume  designing,  gowns, 
hats,  wraps,  and  children’s  clothes. 
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5-6.  Normal  Course,  Public  School  Art. — One  hour, 

both  semesters,  for  Home  Economic  and  other  students 
wishing  preparation  to  teach  drawing.  One  two-hour 
laboratory  period,  P.  1 :00  to  3 :00. 

This  course  includes  drawing  and  painting,  using  all 
mediums  and  working  from  still  life  and  casts,  applied  design, 
perspective,  exercises  in  setting  up  studies  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing. 

5-5.  Art  Appreciation. — One  hour,  first  semester;  re- 
peated second  semester.  Open  to  all  of  Sophomore  rank 
or  above.  Th.  at  4 :00. 

This  course  includes  a discussion  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  the  applied  arts. 
Weekly  lectures  are  given,  illustrated  by  slides  and  pictures;  oc- 
casional visits  are  made  to  Art  Institute  and  other  art  collections 
in  Chicago.  This  course  may  be  counted  for  credit  on  degree  to 
the  extent  of  one  semester  hour. 

7-7.  History  of  Art. — One  hour,  second  semester.  Open 
to  all  of  Sophomore  rank  or  above.  F.  at  4:00. 

This  is  a course  of  lectures  covering  the  epochs  in  the  history 
of  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture.  One  semester  hour's 
credit  may  be  secured  for  the  same  if  the  necessary  reading  is 
done. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS 

China  Decoration. — Instruction  in  design  and  color 
harmony  in  connection  with  the  technique  of  outline 
work.  Applying  flat  gold,  colors,  enamel,  lustres,  and 
transfer  outline.  Firing  done  without  charge. 

Drawing  and  Painting. — Private  lessons  are  offered  in 
various  forms  of  drawing  and  painting,  both  in  oils  and 
water  colors. 
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TUITION 

Class  Work 

Design,  Interior  Decoration,  per  semester $5.00 

Costume  Design,  per  semester  5.00 

Normal  Course,  Public  School  Art,  per  semester 5.00 

Art  Appreciation  or  History  of  Art,  per  semester 1.00 

PEI Y ATE  LESSONS 

Drawing  and  Painting 

One  lesson  a week  (3  hours)  if  paid  by  semester.  .$  .50  per  lesson 
One  lesson  a week  (1%  hours)  if  paid  by  semester  .35  per  lesson 

Single  lesson  (not  private)  (3  hours) 75  per  lesson 

Single  lesson  (not  private)  ( 1 V2  hours) 50  per  lesson 

One  private  lesson  a week  (1  hour) 1.00  per  lesson 

Single  private  lesson  (1  hour) 1.50  per  lesson 

China  Decoration 

One  lesson  a week  (3  hours)  for  ten  lessons .$5.00 

One  lesson  a week  (1%  hours)  for  ten  lessons 3.50 


FIFTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 

Thursday,  June  7,  1917 

Commencement  Oration Professor  Arnold  Bennett  Hall,  J.  D. 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Degrees  Awarded 

IN  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


Bachelors  of  Art 

Mabel  Baumgartner  

Roy  Deininger  

Edward  H.  Dahm  

Harry  E.  Kuntz  1 

Nelda  Lang  

Pearl  McCauley  

Mabel  Platz  

Olive  Ritzenthaler  

William  A.  Schwartz  

Walter  Straw  

Otto  R.  Thom  

Morgan  Williams  


Sumner,”  la. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

. . Waterville,  Kans. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Mendon,  Mich. 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

. . .Kansas  City,  Mo. 
. . Prairie  View,  111. 

Chicago,  111. 

Bay,  Ind. 

. . . . Brodhead,  Wis. 

New  Hamburg,  Ont. 


Bachelors  of  Science 


Arthur  Chester  Abraham 

Oscar  L.  Beyler  

Clarence  Arthur  Bohner 

Hugo  C.  Bruns  

Arthur  C.  Elmer  

*Ezra  H.  Engelbart  .... 


Olivia,  Minn. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

Watertown,  S.  Dak. 
.Grand  Junction,  la. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

. . . Pipestone,  Minn. 


*Degree  received  in  absentia,  as  of  the  Class  of  1917,  upon 
completion  of  required  courses. 
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Henry  Ferch  

J.  Roy  Geier  

Thomas  C.  Hefty  . . . 

Ethel  Johns  

William  G.  Kastner  . 
A.  Raymond  Kienholz 
Fred  R.  Kluckhohn  . 

Earl  L.  Koehler  

Emil  J.  Schaefer  . . . . 

Hazel  Snuff  

H.  Carl  Spitler  

George  R.  Stuempfig 
Burrell  D.  Tallady  . . 
Sadye  Winter  


Rip  on,  Wis. 

Ortonville,  Minn. 

Yalley  Falls,  Wis. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 

Reddick,  111. 

, . . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
. . . . Zurich,  Switzerland 
. Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

Marcellus,  Mich. 

Westfield,  Wis. 

Conway,  Mich. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


GRADUATES 

Academy 


John  Boepple  

Octavian  Borcoman  . . . 
Melvin  L.  Brown  .... 
Lincoln  Y.  Domm 
Alfred  F.  Duttweiler  . 

Emma  Ida  Fleer 

Matie  Yiola  Flessner  . 

Lydia  L.  Hatz  

Charles  Kluckhohn  . . . 

William  Knosp  

Carl  J.  Krell  

Orvie  Y.  Lange  

Harold  R.  Lit'tlewood 
Dorothy  Augusta  Pohl 
Esther  M.  Schwarzlese 

Irvin  D.  Stehr  

Helen  L.  Stelting 
Ernest  R.  Walter  .... 
Cassel  C.  Wiedman  . . , 


Newark,  N.  J. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Crediton,  Ont. 

Ayton,  Ont. 

. . . . Irvington,  N.  J. 
Baldwin  City,  Kans. 

Cullom,  111. 

, . . . . De  Witt,  Nebr. 

Reddick,  111. 

. . . . Hastings,  Nebr. 

Latah,  Wash. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Le  Moille,  111. 

Baldwin  City,  Kans. 
...  West  Salem,  111. 

Bonfield,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Paton,  la. 

. . Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Diploma 

Margaretha  Amelia  Ebenbauer,  Piano ‘....Aurora,  111. 

Edith  Magdalene  Gransden,  Piano  Sheriden,  111. 

Certificate 

Georgia  Anna  Beving,  Piano  Fostoria,  la. 

Marie  Agnes  Gatz,  Piano  Falls  City,  Nebr. 

Buth  Magdalene  Girolt,  Piano  Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Bernice  Ella  Koehler,  Piano  Grand  Bapids,  Mich. 

Luella  Begina  Messersehmidt,  Piano  and  Organ. ..  .Flat  Bock,  O. 

Malinda  Lovina  Piehn,  Piano  Alta  Vista,  la. 

Mabel  Beulah  Platz,  Voice Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Edna  Helen  Scharr,  Piano  Menomonie,  Wis. 

Bose  Amelia  Strutz,  Piano  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Edith  Belle  Weiss,  Piano  Naperville,  111. 

Stella  Louisa  Wolthausen,  Piano  Duluth,  Minn. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Howard  L.  Burkhart  Dwight,  111. 

Esther  Jaeck  Naperville,  111. 

Seth  B.  Koch  Maquoketa,  la. 

Elmer  J.  Koenig  Ackley,  la. 

Beuben  H. 'Koenig  Ackley,  la. 

Bertha  M.  Kreger  Naperville,  111. 

Lloyd  Savage  Beddick,  111. 

Sherman  Matter  Plainfield,  111. 

Buth  Nolte  Waverly,  la. 

Wilbert  A.  Schoephorster  Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 

Esther  Buth  Shertzer  Gibsonburg,  O. 

Alma  Tabbert  Strasburg,  111. 

Helen  Stelting  Naperville,  111. 

Arvin  B.  Umbreit  Kingston,  Wis. 
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SENIORS 

Arnet,  Selma 

Attig,  Lila  P 

Barth,  Roy  A 

Beanway,  Walter  E 

Becker,  C.  Harrison  

Bender,  Chas.  A 

Berger,  Mario  N 

Burgert,  Chester  

Carbiener,  John  

Cook,  Gladys  

Dengis,  William  B 

Dreisbach,  Ruby  

Ehrhardt,  Milton  

Erffmeyer,  Clarence  . . 

Faust,  Emma  

Flurkey,  William  

Franckle,  Alice  

Geil,  Milton  

Happe,  Alma  

Hartman,  Helen  . 

Hoesch,  Henry  

Josif,  George  

Juhnke,  Walter  

Kellerman,  I.  O 

Kersten,  Ernest  

Kietzman,  Benjamin  

Kline,  Walter  D 

Klopp,  Ward  

Knobloch,  Lyman  

McCauley,  Carol  

Meyer,  Moody  


Houston,  Minn. 

. . . . Naperville,  HI. 

Chicago,  HI. 

Yates  Center,  Kans. 

Crediton,  Ont. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

. . . . St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Freeport,  111. 

. . . Hicksville,  Ohio 
. . . Kitchener,  Ont. 
. . . Circleville,  Ohio 
. Brownsville,  Wis. 

Abilene,  Kans. 

. . . . Hubbard,  Iowa 
. . Greenville,  Ohio 

....  Oak  Park,  111. 

Alsfeldt,  Ont. 

Chili,  Wis. 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. . . Huntley,  Nebr. 
.....  Canton,  Ohio 
....  Waseca,  Minn. 

Elkton,  Mich. 

. . . Naperville,  111. 

Sandwich,  111. 

Culver,  Ind. 

Stanton,  Nebr. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

....  Fostoria,  Ohio 
. . . .Dashwood,  Ont. 
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Mills,  Edgar  . .. 

Mitzlaff,  Olga  

Nanninga,  Edna  Mae 

Nuffer,  Rose  

Roesler,  Geo.  W 

Schauss,  Minna  

Schieb,  Stephen  

Schramm,  Roy  

Schroedermeier,  Alvin 

Schultz,  Kathryn  

Schwab,  Chas 

Stauffacher,  Florena  . . 
Stauffacher,  Magdalena 

Stegner,  Ruth  

Talman,  Arthur  

Thede,  Harvey  

Waidelich,  Louis  A. 

Walker,  Amos  L 

Wartman,  Martha 

Wickman,  Ezra  

Wright,  Esther  


Decatur,  Ind. 

Chicago,  111. 

Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Naperville,  111. 

Sanborn,  Minn. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Naperville,  111. 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

Waverly,  Iowa 

Hampton,  la. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

. . . Calamine,  Wis. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Topeka,  Kans. 

Malta,  111. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Malta,  111. 


JUNIORS 


Abbuehl,  Ruth 
Brandle,  Gottlieb  . 

Brose,  Daniel  

Collins,  John  

Druschel,  Clifford 

Einsel,  Isaac  

Freehafer,  Sarah  . 
Gagstet'ter,  Harry  , 
Giese,  Florence  . . . 
Granner,  Justine  . . 
Gransden,  Albert  . 
Hacklander,  Luella 
Hayes,  Wm.  C.  F. 
Hedinger,  Lela  . . . 
Heminer,  Lawrence 
Hertel,  Harold  . . . 


Holton,  Kans. 

Buck  Grove,  Iowa 
, . . . Chatfield,  Ohio 

. . . Naperville,  111. 
. . . . Portland,  Ore. 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Oswego,  111. 

...  Hubbard,  Iowa 

Sheridan  111. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
Campbellsport,  Wis. 
. , . . Naperville,  111. 
. . Somerville,  Ind. 

. . . Naperville,  111. 
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Hildreth,  Gladys 

Kirn,  Cordelia  

Laubenstem,  Lester  . 

Lindley,  Gordon  

Lorenz,  Margaret 
Marty,  Magdalena  . . . 

Muehl,  Willard  

Mueller,  Eeuben 
Nanninga,  Kathryn  . 
Nansen,  J.  Alfred  . . . 

Oberlin,  Nelda  

Oelke,  Ruth  . 

Pfauhl,  Clara  

Pflaum,  Geo.  R.  R.  . . 

Platz,  Elnora  

Powlen,  Marie  

Ratz,  Maud  

Schloerb,  Lester  .... 
Schneider,  Wesley  . . . 
Schneller,  Yelma 

Schwab,  Freda  

Speicher,  Charles  . . . 
Spielberger,  Albert  K. 

Sprecher,  W.  L 

Steckelberg,  Lydia  . . 
Steiner,  Susanna 
Stenger,  Oliver  ..... 

Stockebrand,  Paul  E. 
Tillotson,  Beulah  .... 

Vieth,  Mildred  ...... 

Wittier,  Lawrence  . . . 


Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Port  Washington,  Wis. 
. . Suttons  Bay,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Lu  Yerne,  Iowa 

Seymour,  Wis. 

. . . Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Emporia,  Kans. 

. . Lost  Springs,  Kans. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . . Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

....  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Logansport,  * Ind. 

Baden,  Ont. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. . . . Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Urbana,  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

....Plain,  Wis. 

Wells,  Minn. 

. . . Brownesville,  Wis. 
......  Naperville,  111. 

. Yates  Center,  Kans. 

Montpelier,  Yt’. 

.......  Norwalk,  Wis. 

Jansen,  Nebr. 


SOPHOMORES 


Abraham,  Harry 
Asmus,  Erna  . . . 
Belknap,  Thressa 
Bingle,  Bert  J.  . 
Bloom,  Gladys  . . 
Boelter,  Homer  . 


Olivia, . Minn. 

Juda,  Wis. 

Mount  Yernon,  Iowa 
....  Rising  Sun,  Ohio 
North  Baltimore,  Ohio 
......  Naperville,  111. 
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Dahm,  Frank  

Deaver,  Chester  

Eberhardt,  Olga  

Ecki,  Mildred  

Eilert,  Ruth  

Frischauf,  Frank  

Gatz,  Stella 

Gauerke,  Reuben  .... 
Gegenheiiner,  Lucile  . 

Giese,  (George  

Givler,  Dorothy  

Gransden,  Edith  

Grantraan,  John  

Hartwig,  Louis  

Haumersen,  Wilfred  . 

Hazelwood,  Lola  

Heidinger,  Andrew  W. 

Hengfuss,  Mabel  

Hildreth,  Gertrude  . . . 

Johnson,  Claude  

Joop,  Rudolph  

Kaechele,  Ruth  ...... 

Kaechele,  Walter  . . . . 

Kirn,  Stanley  

Koebbe,  Lydia  

Koten,  Irvin  

Koten,  Roy  

Krafft,  William  

Kramer,  E.  Beth  .... 

Krotz,  Walter  

Lehman,  J oyce  

Maechtle,  Wesley 

Matz,  Ernest  

McCauley,  Olive  

Mehlhouse,  Irene 

Miller,  Frieda  

Miller,  Katherine 
Mills,  Margaret...... 

Moot'e,  Ethel  


. . . . Waterville,  Kans. 

Racine,  Minn. 

. . . . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Reedsville,  Wis. 

Ottawa,  111. 

. ...  Falls  City,  Nebr. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Juda,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Sheridan,  111. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

. . . Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

. .Gros  Ventre,  Alberta 

Westfield,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

La  Salle,  111. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Moline,  Mich. 

Snover,  Mich. 

, . . . Grass  Lake,  Mich. 
. . . . Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

J oliet,  111. 

Paton,  Iowa 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

. . . Gowanstown,  Ont. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Port  Washington,  Wis. 

, Naperville,  111. 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

Olivia,  Minn. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

....  Culbertson,  Nebr. 

Decatur,  Ind. 

Dunnville,  Ont, 
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Nauman,  Robert  

Niergarth,  Milton 
Oestreicher,  John  .... 

Parker,  Paul  E 

Porter,  Rosella  

Richert,  Luella  

Richert,  Ruth  

Rippberger,  Carl 
Sauer,  Herbert  ....... 

Schutte,  Fred  

Shrock,  Lela  

Shumaker,  Zeta  

Siemsen,  Harvey  

Spitler,  J.  Leo  

Stollclorf,  Helen  

Trapp,  De  Lorman 

Uber,  Roy  

Utzinger,  Earl  

Vogel,  Harold  V 

Voigt,  • Omeda  

Weihing,  Esther  

Weihing,  Lydia  

Weiner t,  Arthur  

Wittenbraker,  Clarence 
Wolfgang,  Geo.  E.  . . . 

Zager,  Herbert  

Zimdars,  Ben  


Mendota,  111. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dashwood,  Out. 

Greensprings,  Ohio 

Lisle,  111. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 
Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 

Elgin,  111. 

Hanover,  Ont. 

Naperville,  111. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

1 Naperville,  111. 

Peot’one,  111. 

Mendota,  111. 

Mendota,  111. 

. . . Dodge  Center,  Minn. 
. . New  Richmond,  Wis. 

Racine,  Minn. 

Owosso,  Mich. 

Kankakee,  111. 

Antigo,  Wis. 

. . / Antigo,  Wis. 

Rulo,  Nebr. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Leopolis,  Wis. 


FRESHMEN 


Arends,  Marguerite  Naperville,  111. 

Babel,  Beatrice  Naperville,  111. 

Baird,  Leslie  ; Stout’sville,  Ohio 

Bauernfeind,  Howard  Chicago,  111. 

Beanway,  Arthur  W Yates  Center,  Kans. 

Benson,  Pearl  Gurnee,  111. 

Bohner,  Pearl  Watertown,  St.  Dak. 

Brehm,  Roy  * Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Brown,  Ralph  Elgin,  111. 

Domm,  Lincoln  Ayton,  Ont. 
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Eberhardt,  Flora  . . . 

Ehlers,  Arne  

Ehrhardt,  Leona 
Eigenbrodt,  Harold  . 

Emme,  Eleanor  

Ennenga,  William  . . 

Fisher,  Alberta  

Gasser,  John  

Gasser,  Ruth  

Guhl,  Alphaeus  

Guither,  Roland  

Hacklander,  Clarence 

Herzberg,  Ira  

Katterhenry,  Mildred 

Kern,  Lorenz  

Kiest,  Ethel  

Kleimenhagen,  Joan  , 
Kluckhohn,  Charles  . 

Knoche,  Mabel  

Kottke,  Irving  

Kraft,  Eleanor  

Kraushar,  Harriet  . . 

Krell,  Carl  

Lange,  Lillian  

Lange,  Orvie  

Littlewood,  Harold  . . 
Maakestad,  Adah  . . . 
Messenger,  Howard  . 

Meyer,  Sam  

Moser,  Dewitt  

Moyer,  Mildred  

Nansen,  Raymond 
Nauman,  Irma  ...... 

Newton,  Violet  ..... 

Obright,  Bessie  

Oestreicher,  Milton.  . 
Paul,  L.  Warner 

Ramsay,  Mona  

Rickert,  C.  Hobart  . . 


. Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

....  Kenyon,  Minn. 

Reddick,  111. 

Freeport,  111. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

....  Naperville,  111. 
....  Naperville,  111. 

Cleveland,  O. 

Walnut,  111. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
. . . Lisbon,  N.  Dak. 
. Huntingburg,  Ind. 
. . Milwaukee,  Wis. 
. . Shermerville,  111. 
....  Kilbourn,  Wis. 

Reddick,  111. 

. Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
, Bellingham,  Minn. 

Farmington,  Minn. 
. . . . Naperville,  111. 
.....  Latah,  Wash. 
. . . Evansville,  Wis. 

Portland,  Ore. 

....  La  Moille,  111. 

Lee,  111. 

Aurora,  111. 

....Dashwood,  Ont. 
. . Hiawatha,  Kans. 
. . . . Naperville,  111. 
Lost  Springs,  Kans. 

Mendota,  111. 

....  Naperville,  111. 
. . . . Naperville,  111. 
....  Dashwood,  Ont. 
. . . . Redstone,  Mont. 
. Kansas  City,  Mo. 
. . . . Naperville,  111. 
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Rife,  Dwight  

Rilling,  Raymond  . . . . 
Roemhild,  Herbert  . . . 

Ruhlman,  Mae  

Schaefer,  Milton  

Schalker,  Edwin  

Schmidt,  Luvern  

Schmidt,  Melvin  

Schneider,  Howard  . . . 
Schneller,  Melvin  .... 
Schoenleben,  Leland  . . 
Senty,  Elsie  Mae  .... 

Shrink,  Elton  

Siewert,  Ada  

St.  Angelo,  George  . , . 

Stauss,  Reuben  

Stehr,  Irvin  

Steiner,  Allen  

Stroebel,  Fred  ....... 

Tanner,  Dorothy  

Utzrnan,  Albert  

Walter,  Ernest  

Waterman,  Fred  

Weiss,  Edith  

Weist,  Georgia  

Wendt,  Walter  

Wiedman,  Cassell  .... 

Wixom,  Eva  

Worner,  Elroy  . 

Yingling,  Lawrence  . . . 

Yingling,  Robert  

Zimmermann,  Gertrude 


Naperville,  111. 

Kankakee,  111. 

. . . . Prairie  Farm,  Wis. 

Mt.  Cory,  Ohio 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

. . . Leavenworth,  Kans. 
. North  Redwood,  Minn. 
Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Naperville,  111. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 

Cumberland,  Wis. 

Stanton,  Nebr. 

Bonfield,  111. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Kankakee,  111. 

. . . Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Pat’on,  Iowa 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

. Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Mendota,  111. 

. . Great  Bend,  N.  Dak. 

Old  Fort,  Ohio 

Old  Fort,  Ohio 

Oak  Park,  111. 


COLLEGE  SPECIALS 


Alpers,  Mabel  

Eulenstein,  Margaret 

Hof,  Arthur  

Moser,  Edward  


Hunttngburg,  Ind. 
Huntingburg,  Ind. 
. . Lu  Verne,  Iowa 
. Naperville,  111, 
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ACADEMY 


FOURTH  YEAR 


Adelmann,  Lawrence  . . 

Babel,  Beatrice  

Board,  James  

Boegler,  Mae  

Fansett,  Erma  . . , 

Gabel,  Harvey  

Hazelwood,  Sadie  ...... 

Hefty,  Alvin  

Lewien,  Charles  

Long,  Roy  

Martin,  Daniel  

Murakami,  Harry 

Niebergall,  Clarence  . . . 

Ratz,  Fred  

Schandelmeier,  Raymond 


. . . Albertville,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Sterling,  Colo. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . Valley  Falls,  Kans. 

Fleming,  Colo. 

Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

Prussia,  Saskatchewan 

Honululu  Hawaii 

Kitchener,  Ont. 

Tavistock,  Ont. 

Kingston,  111. 


Barth,  Earl  

Bickel,  Charles  . . 
Bohner,  Walter  . . 
Breaw,  Floyd 
Charles,  Blanche  . 
Graves,  Mildred  . 
Lindley,  James  E. 
Linington,  Marion 
Rames,  Harry  . . . 
Zehr,  Frieda  . . . . 


THIRD  YEAR 


. . . Olivet',  S.  Dak. 
. . . . Hamlin,  Kans. 
. . . Olivet,  S.  Dak. 
. Sheldon,  N.  Dak. 
. . . . Findlay,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111. 

Suttons  Bay,  Mich. 
. . . Olivet,  S.  Dak. 
. . . Olivet,  S.  Dak. 
. . Washington,  111. 


SECOND  YEAR 


Brunemeier,  Christine 
Deutschman,  Dora  . . 
Grantman,  Harold  . . . 

Koenig,  Emma  

Napoli,  Anton  


, Hubbard,  Iowa 
Naperville,  HI. 
. . . Lomira,  Wis. 
. Audubon,  Iowa 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Rulo,  Nebr. 

FIRST  YEAR 


Rembolt,  William 
Schar,  Nellie  . . . 
Weinert,  Luella  . 


Carpenter,  L.  Eavus 
Frankhauser,  Earl  . 
Germanotta,  Angelo 
Guither,  Genevieve 

Haidle,  Albert  

Henke,  Walter  .... 

Latimer,  Delia  

Latimer,  Mercy 
Maechtle,  Hilmer  . . 
Matson,  Mona  .... 

Meyer,  Henry  

Reed,  Arthur  

Unke,  Clara  


Howell,  Mich. 

Howard  Lake,  Minn. 
. . . . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walnut’,  111. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

, . Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

De  Kalb,  111. 

De  Kalb,  111. 

Plainfield,  111. 

Chicago,  111. 

Clifford,  Ont. 

EHe,  Ohio 

. . . . Fairmont,  Minn. 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 


Alpers,  Mabel  

Boelke,  Clarence  . . . 

Butts,  Helen  

Deaver,  Chester 
Eberhardt,  Flora  . . . 
Eichstedt,  Emma  . . 
Eulenst'ein,  Margaret 
Grantman,  John 
Guither,  Roland 

Hagi,  John  

Happe,  Alma  ...... 

Heusi,  Lydia  

Hildreth,  Gladys  . . . 

Hoffer,  Milton  

Josif,  Geo | 

Kayser,  Paulina 

Koehler,  Earl  

Laubenstein,  Lester  . 
Moser,  Dewitt  . . . . . 


. . . Huntingburg,  Ind. 
. . . Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Racine,  Minn. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ripon,  Wis. 

. . . . Huntingburg,  Ind. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

Walnut,  111. 

Ransom,  111. 

Chili,  Wis. 

. Kansas  City,  Kansas 

Naperville,  111. 

Petoskey,  Mich. 

Canton,  O. 

Parkston,  S.  Dak. 

, . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 
. . . . . Hiawatha,  Kans. 
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Muehl,  Willard  

Nansen,  Raymond  

Pohl,  Dorothy  

Pope,  Earl  

Rippberger,  Carl  

Roemhild,  Herbert  

Scliandelmeier,  Raymond 

Schneider,  Wesley  

Snyder,  Ferae  

Sohl,  Esther  

Sohl,  Reuben  

Steiner,  Allen  

Tabbert,  Lydia  

Tansey,  Frances  

Traut,  Minnie  

Yocht,  Charles  

Weiss,  Caroline  

Welty,  Anna  

White,  Bessie  

Zimdars,  Ben  


Seymour,  Wis. 

. . . Lost  Springs,  Kans. 
. . . Baldwin  City,  Kans. 

Walnut,  111. 

Elgin,  111. 

. . . . Prairie  Farm,  Wis. 

Kingston,  111. 

....  Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Carmi,  111. 

Napa,  Calif. 

Napa,  Calif. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 

Strasburg,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Red  Cloud,  Nebr. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Nappanee,  Ind. 

Wibaux,  Mont. 

Leopolis,  Wis. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Abraham,  Harry  . . 
Arends,  Marguerite 
Beidleman,  Leona  . 
Boecker,  Erma 

Boegler,  Mae 

Bohner,  Thelma  . . . 
* Bolender,  Ruth  . . . 
Bomberger,  Pearl  . . 
Broeker,  Willard  . . 

Bucks,  Mary  

Cook,  Gladys  ..... 
Deaver,  Chester  . . . 
Ecki,  Mildred 
Eichelberger,  Hazel 

Eilert,  Ruth  

Emme,  Eleanor  . . . 
Ester,  Dore  


Olivia,  Minn. 

. . . . Naperville,  111. 
. . . . Naperville,  111. 
. . . . Naperville,  111. 
. . . . Olivet,  S.  Dak. 
Watertown,  S.  Dak. 
. C'entreville,  Mich. 
. . . . Naperville,  111. 
. . . . Naperville,  111. 
. . . . Naperville,  111. 
. . . Hicksville,  Ohio 

Racine,  Minn. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

. . . . Chatham,  Ohio 
. . . Reedsville,  Wis. 

Reddick,  111. 

. . . . Naperville,  111. 
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Ferch,  Ella  

Ferguson,  Ethel  .... 
F'inkbeiner,  Karl  .... 
Finkbeiner,  Catherine 
Freehafer,  Sarah 

Fregen,  Carl  

Gagstetter,  Harry  . . 

Gasser,  Ruth  

Geil,  Milton  

Giese,  Florence  ...... 

Granner,  Justine  .... 

Gransden,  Edith  .... 

Haldeman,  Ethel  . . . 

Hayes,  Wm.  C.  F 

He  dinger,  Elma  

Hertel,  Harold  

Hof,  Arthur  

Hoffman,  Melvina  . . 
Hoffman,  Myrtle 

Holloway,  Paul  

Hornback,  Ada  

Hornback,  John  

Hornback,  Hester  . . . 
Katterhenry,  Mildred 

Kayser,  Pauline  

Kellogg,  Ena  

Kersten,  Ernest  .... 

Kindy,  Melvin  

Knickerbocker,  Ralph 

Koenig,  Emma  

Kreger,  Blanche  .... 
Laubenstein,  Lester  . 

Lehms,  Aurelia  

Linington,  Marion  . . , 

Long,  Roy  

Lorenz,  Margaret  . . . 
Manning,  Mildred  . . . 
Marty,  Magdalena  . . . 
Mehlhouse,  Inez  


Ripon,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Naperville,  111. 

. . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Alsfeldt,  Ont. 

Oswego,  111. 

Hubbard,  Iowa 

Sheridan,  111. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

, . . .Campbellsport,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

.......  Naperville,  111. 

Lu  Yerne,  Iowa 

Sublette,  111. 

Sublette,  111. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . Huntingburg,  Ind. 
. . . . Parkston,  S.  Dak. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Audubon,  Iowa 

Naperville,  111. 

Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Bonfield,  111. 

Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Naperville,  111. 

Lu  Yerne,  Iowa 

Olivia,  Minn. 
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Mehlhouse,  Irene  . . . 

Moser,  Dewitt  

Moser,  Karl  

Moyer,  Mildred  . . . 

Moyer,  Ruth  

Nanninga,  Juanita  . 
Niergarth,  Milton  . . 
Oehlerking,  Alma  . . , 
Oestreicher,  John  . . 
Oestreieher,  Milton  . 

Parolin,  Rose  

Pickell,  Mrs.  W.  W. 

Platz,  Elnora  

Ramsay,  Mona  

Ratz,  Fred  

Richert,  Ruth  

Roemhild,  Herbert  . 

Salat,  Lillian  

Sauer,  Herbert 
Schmidt,  Lynda  .... 
Schoenleben,  Leland 

Seager,  Charles  

Smith,  Laura  ...... 

Sohl,  Esther  

Sohl,  Ida  

Sohl,  Reuben  

Sollenberger,  Ruth  . 

Strutz,  Rose  

Ultch,  Esther  

Unger,  Howard 

Unke,  Clara  

Yoegelein,  Belle  . . . 
Wagner,  Violette  . . . 
Wartman,  Martha  . . 
Weinert,  Arthur  . . . 
Weinert,  Luella 

White,  Bessie  

Wiener,  Lesley  

Yingling,  Viola  . . . . 


Olivia,  Minn. 

Hiawatha,  Kans. 

Hiawatha,  Kans. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

.....  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wabash,  Nebr. 

Dashwood,  Ont. 

Dashwood,  Ont. 

Arnst'ein,  Ont. 

Naperville,  111. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tavistock,  Ont. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 
. . . . Prairie  Farm,  Wis. 

Huntingburg,  Ind. 

Hanover,  Ont. 

. . Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Joliet,  111. 

Napa,  Cal. 

Napa,  Cal 

Napa,  Cal. 

Naperville,  111. 

....  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Sublette,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Fairmount,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Rulo,  Nebr. 

Rulo,  Nebr. 

Wibaux,  Mont. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ART 


Abbuehl,  Ruth  

Brunemeier,  Christine 
Frischauf,  Frank 

Hartwig,  Louis  

Josif,  Geo.  

Lindley,  Gordon  .... 
Nanninga,  Kathryn  . 
Nansen,  J.  Alfred  . . , 
Rippberger,  Carl  . . . . 
Tillotson,  Beulah  . . . 

Ultch,  Esther  

Utzinger,  Earl  

Walker,  A.  L 


Holton,  Kans. 

. . . . Hubbard,  Iowa 

Ottawa,  111. 

Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Canton,  Ohio 

Suttons  Bay,  Mich. 
. . . Emporia,  Kans. 
Lost  Springs,  Kans. 

Elgin,  111. 

. . . Montpelier,  Yt. 

Sublette,  111. 

Racine,  Minn. 

. . . Winterset,  Iowa 
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SUMMARY 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 


SCIENCES 

Seniors  52 

Juniors  47 

Sophomores  72 

Freshmen  81 

Special  Students  4 

Total  256 

ACADEMY 

Fourth  Year  15 

Third  Year  10 

Second  Year  8 

First  Year  13 

Total  46 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
Commercial  Courses 39 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Piano  34 

Organ  ^ . . . . 7 

Voice  48 

Violin  10 

Harmony,  History,  Theory, 

Appreciation  49 

Band  Instruments  11 

Total  159 

Total,  omitting  repeti- 
tions   95 

SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Art  Appreciation 11 

Design  13 

Private  students  2 

Total  26 

Total,  all  Departments. , .462 
Deduct  repetitions  93 


Total  number  of  students. 369 


Distribution  of  Students  by  States  and  Countries 


Illinois  125 

(Naperville,  69) 

Wisconsin  45 

Minnesota  32 

Ohio  28 

Indiana  22 

Canada  18 

Kansas  18 

Michigan  15 

Iowa  14 

Nebraska  13 

South  Dakota  12 


Missouri  5 

California  4 

New  York  4 

North  Dakota  4 

Oregon  2 

Colorado  2 

Montana  2 

Washington  2 

Vermont  1 

Hawaii  1 

Total  369 


DIRECTORY  OF  LIVING  ALUMNI 


Corrected  to  March  15,  1918 

♦ 

OFFICERS  OF  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

For  1917-1918 

President 

H.  H.  Strubler,  ’06 
First  Vice-President 

A.  R.  Rikli,  ’03 
Second  Vice-President 

B.  A.  Piper,  ’ll 

Recording  Secretary  cvnd  Treasurer 
Belle  Yoegelein,  ’12 
Corresponding  Secretary 
Emma  Muerner,  ’85 

Note.— Members  of  the  alumni  and  friends  would  confer  a great 
favor  by  reporting  to  the  President- of  the  College  the  correct  address 
of  any  member  of  the  Association. 

Class  of  1866 

Laura  A.  Pratt,  (Mrs.  A.  Corbin)  Plainfield,  111. 

Florence  Sims,  (Mrs.  A.  Jordan)  Ottawa,  111. 

Class  of  1867 

Chas.  A.  Bucks,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Retired  Minister Aurora,  111. 

Anna  M.  Rohland,  (Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Bucks) Aurora,  111. 

Class  of  1868 

Stephen  Gascoigne,  Minister  N.  Yakima,  Wash. 

H.  H.  Rassweiler,  A.  M.,  Ex-President,  North-Western  College, 

Naperville,  111. 
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Class  of  1869 

Libbie  Chinn,  (Mrs.  A.  W.  Sindlinger)  2039  Ogden  Street, 

, Denver,  Colo. 

Class  of  1870 

G.  C.  Knobel,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Field  Secretary,  111.  Children’s 

Home  and  Aid  Society 848  Eastwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  F.  Eassweiler,  A.  M.,  Publisher  Naperville,  111. 

Class  of  1872 

C.  C.  Beyrer,  M.  S.,  Minister South  Bend,  Ind. 

T.  L.  Haines,  A.  M Turlock,  Cal. 

Chas.  Hazelton,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Morrison,  111. 

Class  of  1873 

F.  W.  Ferner,  M.  S.,  Minister  Aurora,  Neb. 

Duncan  McGregor,  A.  B.,  Minister  

Class  of  1874 

John  C.  Augenstein,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Batavia,  111. 

David  Saseen,  M.  S 

Class  of  1875 

Eose  M.  Cody,  M.  S.,  at  home,  1554  E.  61st  St Chicago,  111. 

Albert  Goldspohn,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Lecturer,  Post 

Graduate  Medical  College.  .2120  Cleveland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ida  T.  Goodrich,  M.  E,  L.,  at  home Naperville,  111. 

Mary  L.  Hanna,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Beidler) Hinsdale,  111. 

Nannie  L.  Sevier,  M.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Guy  Sabin)  .Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
J.  W.  Troeger,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Washington  Irving  School, 

138  8th  Ave Chicago,  111. 

Class  of  1876 

Myron  J.  Ewing,  A.  M.,  M.  D . . .Cliff,  Ore. 

Emma  Hannah,  M.  E.  L.,  at  home Eomulus,  N.  Y. 

Casper  Hatz,  M.  E.  L.,  Merchant  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Chas.  H.  Hobart,  M.  E.  L.,  Minister  

W.  F.  Krahl,  M.  S.,  Eeal  Estate  Agent Houston,  Tex. 

Elizabeth  F.  Marsh,  M.  S.  (Mrs.  B.  C.  Davies),  247  East 

White  Oak  Ave.  , .Monrovia,  Cal. 
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Class  of  1877 

Henry  Arlen,  A.  M.,  Minister  Fellsmere,  Fla. 

Lizzie  Keiper,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  G.  Stauffer) 

Missionary  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Henry  Schneider,  M.  S.,  Minister  Ordway,  Colo. 

Class  of  1878 

C.  IT.  Dreisbach,  A.  M.,  Minister  Redfield,  S.  Dak. 

S.  J.  Gamertsfelder,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  President  Evan- 
gelical Theological  Seminary  Naperville,  111. 

Mollie  L.  Jones,  L.  E.  L.  (Mrs.  Baker) Manhattan,  111. 

George  H.  Schneider,  L.  E.  L.,  Real  Estate,  3437  W.  Monroe 

Street  Chicago,  111. 


Jeanette  Shaw,  L.  E.  L.,  Private  Teacher,  1039  Spaulding  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

Clara  A.  Woods,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Gibbs)  

Thomas  W.  Woodside,  M.  S.,  Missionary 

Benguella,  Angola,  W.  C.  Africa 

Class  of  1879 

Arthur  B.  Cody,  A.  M.,  LL.B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  6030  Harper 

Ave Chicago,  111. 

M.  Nellie  Good,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Schneider),  3437  W. 

Monroe  St Chicago,  111. 

Cora  P.  Hyde,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Dreisbach) ...  .Redfield,  S.  Dak. 
J.  F.  Kletzing,  A.  M.,  Principal  Ravenswood  School,  522 

Washington  Ave Wilmette,  111. 

H.  J.  Shoemaker,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Ziegler,  M.  S.,  Minister 4020  Poe  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Class  of  1880 

May  I.  Crampton,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Andrus) Naperville,  111. 

I.  K.  Devitt,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Dalton,  N.  Y. 

Jennie  E.  Goodrich,  M.  S.,  at  home Naperville,  111. 

Bessie  A.  Hodges,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  P.  H.  Pilcher),  239  Clark 

Street  Aurora,  111. 

A.  H.  Huelster,  A.  M.,  Auditor,  339  S.  Lombard  Ave. ...... 

Oak  Park,  111, 
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Sarah  S.  Story,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Green) Scranton,  Pa. 

William  Walz,  A.  M.,  LL.B.,  Litt.  D.,  Dean  College  of  Law, 

University  of  Maine  Bangor,  Me. 

E.  C.  Wicks,  M.  S.,  LL.B.,  Attorney-at-Law.  . .' Mendota,  111. 

Class  of  1881 

Irving  Goodrich,  L.  E.  L.,  Farmer. Naperville,  111. 

R.  H.  Holcomb,  A.  M.,  Real  Estate  Aurora,  111. 


H.  S.  Raymer,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician,  301  First  Ave 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

J.  J.  Stoll,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician,  1103  S.  Ashland  Blvd... 

‘ Chicago,  111. 

J.  C.  Zinser,  M.  S.,  High  School  Principal Heisson,  Wash. 

F.  W.  Zollman,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney,  719  Pioneer  Bldg... 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Class  of  1882 

Emma  G.  Dreisbach,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  T.  W.  Woodside) 

Benguella,  Angola,  W.  C.  Africa 

Moses  C.  Fry,  B.  S.,  Merchant  Kurtzville,  Ont. 

Kezzie  Keiper,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  S.  H.  Baumgartner),  418  N. 

Sherman  Drive  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

M.  Naomi  Kletzing,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Kaercher) . . Sebewaing,  Mich. 

U.  B.  Kletzing,  A.  B Eugene,  Oregon 

Mary  Valentine,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  S.  E.  Taylor)  4177  Vrain 

Street  Denver,  Colo. 

Class  of  1883 

Allie  M.  Bell,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Tyler) Naperville,  111. 

Mary  S.  Bucks,  M.  L.,  Professor  of  English  Language,  North- 

Western  College  Academy  Naperville,  111. 

Belle  C.  Hunter,  L,  E.  L.,  Teacher Mt.  Carrol,  111. 

C.  W.  A.  Lindeman,  B.  S.,  Asst.  Co.  Supt Ottawa,  111. 

T.  Claire  Luce,  A.  M.,  Minister  

Lizzie  B.  Schreiner,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  G.  W.  Moyer),  617  First 

Ave Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mary  D.  Stanger,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Entorf) Belgrade,  Mont. 

W.  L.  Walker,  A.  B.,  Real  Esate,  4626  Dover  St. Sheridan  Park,  111. 
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Class  of  1884 

Laura  M.  Beyers,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Huelster)  . .Ashtabula,  0. 
Lida  A.  Griswold,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Bradley)  ....  Geary,  Okla. 

F.  A.  Larck,  A.  M.,  Principal  Harriet'  Beecher  Stowe  School, 

3105  Palmer  Square Chicago,  111. 

W.  A.  Schultz,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister  Naperville,  111. 

W.  O.  Seibert,  B.  S.,  Teacher  

Class  of  1885 

E,  B.  Baldwin,  A.  M.,  37  W.  44th  St New  York  City 

Elizabeth  Barnard,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Simpson) 

Naperville,  111. 

Ella  M.  Heidner,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.  W.  Goss),  2126  Orrington 

Ave Evanston,  111. 

Naomi  Knight,  A.  M.,  (Mrs.  O.  M.  Easterday),  322  University 

Ave Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Emma  L.  Muerner,  L.  E.  L.,  at  home  Naperville,  111. 

J.  C.  Schneider,  B.  S.,  Merchant Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

H.  C.  Schultz,  L.  E.  L.,  Cashier  of  Bank Waterloo,  la. 

Anna  S.  Shortess,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  I.  C.  Yeakel) ..... .Baltimore,  Md. 

Enos  M.  Spreng,  Minister,  9502  Wamelink  Ave Cleveland,  0. 

J.  H.  Stube,  B.  S.,  Principal  Jonathan  Burr  School,  1830 

Greenleaf  Ave Chicago,  111. 

Class  of  1886 

Mattie  Beckman,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  C.  Strubler) Naperville,  111. 

Carrie  J.  Beyers,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  W.  Strohecker),  5119  Kim- 

bark  Ave . . Chicago,  111. 

G.  J.  Kirn,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 

Philosophy,  North-Western  College  . Naperville,  111. 

S.  E.  Knecht,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Banker,  650  Arlington  Place . . . 

Chicago,  111. 

J.  G.  Litt,  A.  M.,  Minister,  66  Waterloo  St Kitchener,  Ont. 

Maggie  T.  Paterson,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Schmidt) . .Stanley,  Wis. 

E.  C.  Kickenbrode,  A.  M.,  Minister  Waterford,  Pa. 

Sophia  Schultz,  B.  S.,  Private  Teacher,  1112  Marshall  Field 

Annex  Chicago,  111. 

S.  S.  Stanger,  M.  S,,  Publisher Highland  Park,  111. 
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Class  of  1887 

S.  H.  Baumgartner,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister,  418  N.  Sherman  Drive 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

H.  C.  Bechtel,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister  Sprague,  Wash. 

W.  E.  Clymer,  L.  E.  L.,  M.  D.,  Physician 

D.  F.  Fox,  L.  E.  L.,  D.  D.,  Minister  and  Lecturer. . .Pasadena,  Cal. 

A.  Y.  Haist,  B.  S.,  Minister,  25  Irvin  St Kitchener,  Ont. 

Louis  Heininger,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  404  Jenifer 

Bldg.  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  D.  Huddle,  B.  S.,  Minister,  73  E.  Park  St Chesterville,  O. 

W.  L.  Lerch,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Mgr.  Great  American  Insurance 

Co Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

J.  W.  Michael,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister Bishop,  111. 

Hattie  C.  Miller,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  S.  Stevens) Naperville,  111. 

Ida  M.  Pahlman,  L.  E.  L.,  Principal  McCosh  School,  5831 

Dorchester  Ave Chicago,  111. 

F.  E.  Seager,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law Fremont,  O. 

L.  H.  Seager,  L.  E.  L.,  D.  D.,  Bishop  Evangelical  Association. 

Naperville,  111. 

James  I.  Seder,  A.  M.,  Supt.  Anti-Saloon  League,  902  So. 

Edith  St Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Ira  J.  Schmucker,  L.  E.  L.,  Traveling  Salesman,  30  N.  Dear- 
born St Chicago,  111. 

A.  H.  Utzinger,  M.  S.,  Minister,  457  So.  Baker  St..  .Winona,  Minn. 

Class  of  1888 

E.  W.  Averill,  A.  B.,  Minister  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

J.  G.  Fidder,  A.  B.,  Minister,  114  Sunset  Ave Chadwick,  111. 

Cora  L.  Haines,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  Jas.  Boyer) . .Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

Ellen  S.  Haines,  L.  E.  L.,  Teacher Dowagiac,  Mich. 

J.  A.  Hielscher,  L.  E.  L.,  Captain  M.  K.  C Ft.  Snelling,  Minn. 

E.  L.  Kletzing,  A.  M.,  Principal  Wait  School,  6010  Nera  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 

J.  J.  Klopp,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister  Stanton,  Nebr. 

Peter  C.  Koch,  A.  B.,  Minister Maquoketa,  la. 

H.  A.  Kramer,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Editor  S.  S.  Literature,  1903 

Woodland  Ave Cleveland,  Ohio 

S.  B.  Meek,  L.  E.  L.,  Principal  Washington  School,  2616  Nera 

Ave Chicago,  111. 
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Laura  E.  Muerner,  L.  E.  L.,  at  home Naperville,  111. 

Frank  C.  Neitz,  A.  M.,  Minister,  75  W.  Walnut  St 

. St.  Charles,  111. 

H.  Plantikow,  L.  E.  L .,  Minister,  529  N.  2nd  St..  .Mankato,  Minn. 

W.  F.  Ross,  A.  B.,  Farmer  Dixon,  111. 

Fannie  E.  Smith,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  F.  Hildreth) Naperville,  111. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  A.  B.,  Tropical  Trading  Co.,  1002  Whitney  Cen- 
tral Bank  Bldg New  Orleans,  La. 

Jennie  M.  Thompson,  L.  E.  L.,  (Mrs.  G.  Losey),  409  Jeffer- 
son Apt Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Class  of  1890 

Blanche  H.  Belmont,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Lerch)  . . . .Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

J.  H.  Breasted,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  5615  University  Ave Chicago,  111. 

Emma  L.  Lerch,  B.  S.,  Matron  Sanitarium,  Lamanda  Park.  . 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

W.  B.  Rilling,  L.  E.  L.,  Minister,  174  W.  Court  St. — Kankakee,  111. 


Mattie  E.  Smith,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  R.  E.  Travis),  4848  N.  Leavitt 

Street  Chicago,  111. 

C.  W.  Wagner,  L.  E.  L Zion  City,  111. 

Class  of  1891 

G.  C.  Gasser,  M.  S.,  B.  D.,  Minister Naperville,  111. 

H.  0.  Schluter,  M.  S.,  Minister Waverly,  la. 

Class  of  1892 


J.  A.  Hertel,  B.  S.,  President  J.  A.  Hertel  & Company 

Naperville,  111. 

J.  L.  Strohm,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  510  Brady  Bldg. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Class  of  1893 

Anna  D.  Elfrink,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  Brough) Hebron,  Ind. 

Carrie  Gamertsfelder,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Ashland,  O. 

Mary  Gamertsfelder,  B.  S.,  Missionary 

Kyambu,  via  Nairobi,  B.  E.  Africa 

C.  F.  Hillman,  M.  S.,  Minister Sumner,  la. 

G.  W.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Minister. 1314  Fernwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

Eldon  Rannie,  B.  S.,  Farmer  Argos,  Ind. 
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M.  Schoenleben,  B.  S.,  B.  D.,  Minister,  315  E.  Winnifred 

Street  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  M.  Tayama,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Teacher  Seminary,  110  Haku, 

Langoten  Machi,  Koishikawa Tokio,  Japan 

Class  of  1894 

Thos.  Finkbeiner,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  German,  North- 

Western  College  Naperville,  111. 

J.  A.  Giese,  B.  S.,  Minister  Oswego,  111. 

A.  B.  Haist,  B.  S.,  Minister,  1412  S.  Carroll  St. . .South  Bend,  Ind. 
G.  C.  Meyer,  A.  M.,  Minister,  805  McBride  St Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

G.  P.  Nauman,  M.  S.,  Coal  Business Mendota,  111. 

H.  C.  Nauman,  B.  S.,  Business,  1321  So.  G.  St Elwood,  Ind. 

E.  Edward  Bife,  M.  S.,  Minister,  30  Holly  St Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1895 

J.  H.  Brand,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Helena,  Mo. 

H.  A.  Britzius,  M.  S.,  Dentist,  604  Physicians ' & Surgeons' 

Bldg T Minneapolis,  Minn. 

August  Daeschner,  Ph.  M.,  Principal  Public  Schools,  521  Mt. 

View  Boulder,  Colo. 

O.  A.  Ferner,  B.  S.,  Supt.  of  Schools Clear  Lake,  la. 

Mamie  E.  Heidner,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  H.  D.  Guelich) . .Bock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Clara  M.  Iwan,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher,  227  Wakewa  Ave 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 

J.  F.  Oyer,  B.  S.,  Merchant  Hennessey,  Okla. 

F.  P.  Schumacher,  B.  S.,  Fruit  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

L.  J.  Stark,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  636  Gaylord  St..  . 

Denver,  Colo. 

Class  of  1896 

C.  B.  Bowman,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science, 


North-Western  College  Naperville,  111. 

C.  P.  Cawelti,  B.  S.,  Minister  Dumont,  la. 

Ezra  E.  Miller,  Ph.  B.,  with  Began  Printing  Co. ..  .Naperville,  111. 
M.  E.  Nonjiamaker,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 

North-Western  College  Naperville,  111. 

J.  H.  Billing,  B.  S.,  Minister Van  Wert,  O. 

J.  C.  Schafer,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Minister Washington,  111. 
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Clara  Smith,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  C.  Zehnder),  1165  Burns  Ave... 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  Augustine  Smith,  A.  B.,  Prof,  of  Music,  Boston  University, 

37  Claflin  Road  Brookline,  Mass. 

W.  H.  Umbach,  B.  S New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Susie  R.  Wickel,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  L.  Oswald) Naperville,  HI. 

J.  C.  Zehnder,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  714  Pioneer 

Bldg St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Class  of  1897 

H.  D.  Guelich,  A.  B.,  Mus.  B.,  Mus.  Doc.,  Director  School  of 

Music,  Winthrop  College  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

S.  M.  Hauch,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Chesley,  Ont. 


G.  B.  Kimmel,  A.  B.,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Historical  and  Practical 

Theology,  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary.  .Naperville,  111. 
Alden  Knickerbocker,  B.  S.,  with  U.  S.  Army. Somewhere  in  France 
G.  F.  Rassweiler,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  3234  Bryant  St.  .Denver,  Colo. 
Lucy  J.  Smith,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Naumann),  47  Apple  St... 


Tiffin,  0. 

C.  H.  Vandersall,  B.  S.,  Minister Belmore,  0. 

Class  of  1898 

B.  F.  Elf  rink,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician Chenoa,  111. 

Felix  M.  Gingerich,  A.  B.,  Minister,  1226  Seltzer  St 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  J.  Miller,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at'-Law,  2153  De 

Kalb  St Chicago,  111. 

Edna  G.  Sindlinger,  A.  M.,  R.  N.,  Nurse Naperville,  111. 


S.  J.  Umbreit,  Ph.  M.,  D.  D.,  Missionary,  9 A Tsukiji 

: Tokyo,  Japan 

W.  A.  Vandersall,  A.  B.,  Evangelist,  1208  N.  Cory  St.... 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Class  of  1899 

Susan  M.  Bauernfeind,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary,  84  Sasugayacho, 


Koishikawa  Tokyo,  Japan 

Adelaide  B.  Elfrink,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  H.  Langhorst) ...  .Elmhurst,  111. 

Herman  A.  Franzke,  Ph.  B.,  Minister.  .Seymour,  Wis. 

Anna  Kammerer,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Ranck) 


Shen  Chow,  Hunan,  China 
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Christina  Koch,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  Farmington,  Minn. 

Gustavus  Krienke,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Henry  L.  Muerner,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  Methodist  Church 

Freeman,  Ont. 

W.  L.  Naumann,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  47  Apple  St Tiffin,  Ohio 

Clarence  E.  Ranck,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary 

Shen  Chow,  Hunan,  China 

Elmina  E.  Ranck,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary  

Koriyama,  Fukushima  Ken,  Japan 

Frederick  H.  Schuermeier,  M.  S.,  M.  D.,  Physician,  820  Spring 

Street  Elgin,  111. 

Benjamin  B.  Van  Kannel,  Ph.  B.,  Salesman,  No.  2 St. 

Nicholas  Place  New  York  City 

Florence  S.  Yaggy,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Yandersall) . . . .Belmore,  O. 

Class  of  1900 

Mae  E.  Ballou,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  B.  Beckman) Naperville,  111. 

Frederick  G.  Behner,  A.  M.,  Minister,  705  Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lafayette  L.  Orth,  Ph.  B.,  Minister.. Aredale,  la. 

S.  A.  Reik,  B.  S.,  Merchant,  1121  So.  Dakota  Ave 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

S.  J.  Stauffacher,  Ph.  B Monroe,  Wis. 

Warren  F.  Teel,  Ph.  M.,  President  Schuylkill  Seminary 

Reading,  Pa. 

Christian  J.  Wurtz,  Ph.  B Buhl,  Idaho 

Elizabeth  M.  Yost,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  R.  N.  Ballou) Naperville,  111. 

Class  of  1901 

Wm.  E.  Birr,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher  High  School,  3522  Sullivan 

Ave St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  C.  Hallwachs,  Ph.  B.,  Asst.  Editor,  S.  S.  Literature,  9609 

Steinway  Ave Cleveland,  Ohio 

John  W.  Haman,  Ph.  M.,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Minister,  Woodland 

Park  Presbyterian  Church,  6552  Palatine  Ave..  .Seattle,  Wash. 

Herman  H.  Hendricks,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Miami,  Arizona 

Luella  E.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  M.,  176  College  St Alliance,  O. 

Mayme  E.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  J.  J.  Bohlander) 

Montevideo,  Minn. 
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Edwin  D.  McHose,  Ph.  M.,  Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co 

Reading,  Pa. 

Bert  Slick,  B.  S.,  D.  1>.  S.,  Dentist Naperville,  111. 

Class  of  1902 

Warren  A.  Baker,  Ph.  B.,  Editor,  420  Broadway  .Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

August  Bast,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Elmwood,  Neb. 

John  J.  Bohlander,  Ph.  M.,  Supt.  of  Schools. ..  .Montevideo,  Minn. 

Edith  L.  Fox,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  Brandenburg),  Teacher 

Sturgis,  Mich. 

John  J.  Franzke,  Ph.  M.,  Attorney-at-Law Marinette,  Wis. 

Luella  Y.  Granger,  M.  S.,  (Mrs.  A.  C.  Unger),  1910  No.  63rd 

Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ida  L.  Hatz,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Bohler) . Pullman,  Wash. 

Frank  W.  Heilman,  Ph.  B San  Diego,  Cal. 

Chas.  Hetche,  A.  B Freedom,  Pa. 

Winifred  D.  Keller,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Hallwachs),  9609 

Steinway  Ave Cleveland,  Ohio 

Frank  Naegli,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Physician  and  Surgeon 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

H.  C.  Powell,  A.  B.,  Minister,  608  S.  Hoyne  Ave Chicago,  111. 

Laura  Rich,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  M.  Garman) Naperville,  111. 

Bertha  E.  Simpson,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary 

Kijabe,  via  Mombasa,  B.  E.  Africa 

Chas.  C.  Stettbacher,  Ph.  B.,  Minister La  Crescent,  Minn. 

W.  C.  Uebele,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Esmeralda  Umbach,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Miller),  2153  De  Kalb 

Street  Chicago,  111. 

Lulu  Wagner,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  S.  A.  Reik),  511  West  19th  St... 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Daniel  H.  Wing,  Ph.  B.,  S.  S.  Sec.,  1849  Dufferin  St 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Richard  II.  Zachman,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Spring  Valley,  111. 

Class  of  1903 

Adam  E.  Diller,  B.,  S.,  M.  U.,  Physician,  Merchants  Nat'l 

Bank  Bldg.,  225  Liberty  St Aurora,  111. 

Jacob  H.  E'hlers,  B.  Litt,  B.  D.,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Religious 

Work  Secretary  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Etta  L.  Ernst,  B.  U,  (Mrs.  E.  E.  Olp),  2324  Park  Place 

Evanston,  111. 

Nellie  Prank,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Smith) Elkhart,  Ind. 

Ethel  Gibson,  Ph.  B Merlin,  Oregon 

B.  L.  Gress,  Ph.  B.,  Minister  Cozad,  Neb. 

Ernest  Kelhoefer,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  Shanghai  Baptist 

College,  IT.  S.  Post,  Box  964 Shanghai,  China 

Lora  C.  Minch,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  A.  Butzbach),  112  E.  Williams 

Street  Owosso,  Mich. 

O.  C.  Penticoff,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Stockland,  111. 

Clifford  IX  Barey,  B.  S.,  Minister,  1717  Grand  Blvd 

Spokane,  Wash. 

A.  B.  Bikli,  M.  S.,  M.  IX,  Physician Naperville,  111. 

P.  Schumacher,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher  

C.  J.  Stauffacher,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Medical  Missionary 

Inhambane,  Portuguese  E.  Africa 

B.  C.  Stoll,  Ph.  M.,  Minister,  College  Hill Snyder,  N.  Y. 

Walter  L.  Wenger,  Ph.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  106  N. 

LaSalle  Street  Chicago,  111. 

Class  of  1904 

Albert  Butzbach,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  112  E.  Williams  St 

Owosso,  Mich. 

Gustav  J.  Degenkolb,  Ph.  M.,  Minister,  209  Mazon  Ave 

Dwight,  111. 

W.  C.  Gunther,  Ph.  M.,  Merchant,  358  Lincoln  St 

Portland,  Ore. 

Milton  G.  Husser,  Ph.  M.,  606  Merchants  Bank  Bldg 

‘ Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Lillian  F.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Griebenow),  1535 


East  32nd  St Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wm.  H.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.  D.,  Prof.  Political  Economy,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin Madison,  Wis. 

Chas.  F.  Kliphardt,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Holton,  Kans. 

Delbert  C.  Ostroth,  Ph.  M.,  Minister,  18  Heath  St.,  Winter 

Hill  Somerville,  Mass. 

Wm.  W.  Peter,  Ph.  M.,  Medical  Missionary,  China,  home  on 

furlough,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  19  S.  LaSalle  St Chicago,  111. 

John  P.  D.  Schneider,  Ph.  M.,  Salesman Naperville,  111. 
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Lawrence  Sohl,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Dysart,  la. 

Daniel  W.  Staff  eld,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  21  Common  St 

Stoneham,  Mass. 

Edward  M.  Umbach,  A.  M.,  Minister,  324  Park  Ave 

Highland  Park,  111. 

Class  of  1905 

Charles  F.  Boiler,  A.  M.,  Editor Port  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Lester  L.  Bower,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School 

Greenacres,  Wash. 

Geo.  F.  Courrier,  Ph.  M.,  Minister,  311  W.  Chicago  St 

Elgin,  111. 

H.  E.  Griebenow,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  High  Schools,  1535  East  32nd 

Street  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

G.  R.  Ingalls,  Ph.  B.,  County  Agricultural  Agent  University 

of  Wisconsin,  R.  R.  No.  6 Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Lena  M.  Lenhardt,  B.  L.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 

Kingfisher  College  Kingfisher,  Okla. 

F.  W.  Luehring,  Ph.  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity   Princeton,  N.  J. 

C.  E.  Maves,  Ph.  M.,  Minister,  316  Broadway Baraboo,  Wis. 

W.  A.  Nonnamaker,  M.  S.,  W.  Duluth  Station,  1009  No.  55 

Ave.,  W Duluth,  Minn. 

F.  K.  Rich,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  

J.  W.  Schafer,  Ph.  M Osawatomie,  Kans. 

Ella  M.  Schneller,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  D.  H.  Wing) Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  H.  Schuster,  Ph.  M.,  Minister,  1021  Myrtle  St Erie,  Pa. 

Edwin  L.  Theiss,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Carroll  College, 

205  Laflin  Ave Waukesha,  Wis. 

Edward  G.  Vaubel,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Bonfield,  111. 

A.  H.  Voegelein,  Ph.  M.,  Supt.  of  Schools Westwood,  Cal. 

Class  of  1906 

O.  M.  Albig,  A.  M.,  Former  Professor  of  Greek,  North- 
Western  College  .-  Monroe,  Mich. 

Rose  Barnard,  B.  S.,  at  home  Naperville,  111. 

Leila  N.  Danuser,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Buehler) 

Crown  Point,  Ind. 

J.  G.  Feucht,  Ph.  M.,  Minister  Hooppole,  111. 
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E.  E.  Keiser,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  2616  N.  Kimball  Ave ..  Chicago,  111. 
Geo.  Schlafer,  Ph‘.  B.,  Extension  Dept.  Univ.  of  Indiana.... 

Bloomington,  Ind. 


Frederick  S.  Seegmiller,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher Elberon,  Ind. 

G.  A.  Stierle,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  404  East  E.  St Ontario,  Cal. 

H.  H.  Strubler,  B.  S.,  with  J.  A.  Hertel  Co Naperville,  111. 

D.  O.  Wise,  Ph.  M.,  Minister Berne,  Ind. 

F.  A.  Zeller,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Riverdale,  Cal. 

Class  of  1907 


Clyde  E.  Boyer,  A.  B.,  Minister,  1905  Crescent  Ave 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Robert  W.  Duel,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  4736  Nicollet  Ave 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Edwin  E.  Erffmeyer,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  315  N.  6th  St 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Arthur  A.  Franzke,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools Lewiston,  Mont. 

Mabel  E.  Gamertsfelder,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  F.  C.  Armstrong) 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

Theodore  L.  Harder,  Ph.  B.,  Salesman Sacramento,  Cal. 

Carl  A.  Hirschman,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  32  Yolkenand  St 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Charles  E.  Lamale,  A.  B.,  Minister,  209  W.  Wyandotte  Ave.  . 

Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Albert  W.  Marker,  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Teacher Decatur,  111. 

Paul  S.  Mayer,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary,  Tokyo,  Japan,  home  on  fur- 
lough, 12118  Parnell  Ave Chicago,  111. 

William  W.  Nash,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  R.  R.  No.  1.  .Ellensburg,  Wash. 

Edwin  J.  Nickel,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Neenah,  Wis. 

Elmer  R.  Schutz,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  514  Oneida  St Joliet,  111. 

Paul  J.  Speicher,  B.  S No.  Manchester,  Ind. 

Harry  E.  Straub,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Walnut,  111. 

William  M.  Vogel,  B.  S.,  1476  Broadway New  York  City 

Class  of  1908 

Chester  J.  Attig,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  History,  North-Western 

College,  Principal  of  Academy Naperville,  111. 

R.  M.  Broadbrooks,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Wilbur,  Wash. 

Augusta  B.  Buscho,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School 

Montevidio,  Minn, 
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Edwin  F.  George,  Ph.  B.,  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  . . 

Naperville,  111. 

E.  E.  Gloege,  Ph.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools Sauk  Rapids,  Minn. 

Harry  W.  Graunke,  Ph.  B.,  221  Archwood  Ave Akron,  Ohio 

S.  F.  Hilgenfeld,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  6380  Hillegas  Ave 

Oakland,  Gal. 

Albert  A.  Krug,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  611  Main  St Monroe,  Wis. 

Fannie  Lauver,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  F.  W.  Backemeyer),  4739  Guil- 
ford Ave Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Alice  Niederhauser,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  R.  B.  Wear),  Yunnanfu, 

care  of  Y.  M.  C.  A Yunnan,  China 

Milton  W.  Strahler,  B.  S.,  Missionary Sangli,  S.  M.  C.,  India 

Sara  Wellner,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  L.  Schneller) Cumberland,  Wis. 

Class  of  1909 

G.  E.  Altstadt,  Ph.  B Aledo,  Tex. 

John  M.  Beck,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  21  Zorn  St Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R.  T.  Daeschner,  Ph.  B Preston,  Nebr. 

C.  E.  Deetz,  B.  S So.  Wayne,  Wis. 

Lucinda  Dennstedt,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher,  1824  4th  St.  N 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Alda  L.  Devitt,  Ph.  B Dalton,  N.  Y. 

Carl  C.  Gamertsf elder,  A.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School 

Decorah,  la. 

Marie  Gocker,  Ph.  M.,  Missionary,  Batanga.  .Kamerun,  W.  Africa 

A.  W.  Gross,  Ph.  B.,  907  W.  Main  St Urbana,  111. 

Edward  Himmel,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor  in  Science,  North- 

Western  College  Naperville,  111. 

Wm.  H.  Huber,  Ph.  B.,  Associate  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

4112  Grand  Boulevard  Chicago,  111. 

Gerald  Kirn,  Ph.  B.,  340  Field  Art.,  Camp  Funston Kansas 

W.  W.  Krueger,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Iron  River,  Wis. 

Lucas  Nanninga,  Ph.  B.,  Evangelist Naperville,  111. 

W.  B.  Oldt,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Thompson,  111. 

H.  B.  Schaefer,  Ph.  B.,  Minister,  204  State  St Peoria,  111. 

Benj.  J.  Schirer,  A.  B.,  Principal  Junior  High  School,  116 

Ayres  Ave.  Peoria,  111. 

Benj.  T.  Schwab,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary,  93  San  Chome  Kobinata, 

Dramachi  Koishikawa  , .Tokyo,  Japan 
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John  S.  Stamm,  Ph.  M.,  Minister,  1128  Chicago  Ave 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Mabel  L.  Tillson,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  Ralph  Garrett’e) . . . .Naperville,  111. 

Class  of  1910 

Lillian  Arends,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  H.  W.  Priem),  2104  Lincoln  Ave.  . 

Chicago,  111. 

Florence  Erffmeyer,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary,  14  Nichome  Yojodori, 

Chikko,  Osaka  Japan 

Lewis  Feik,  B.  A.,  Teacher,  1604  W.  5th  St Sioux  City,  la. 

W.  S.  Gamertsf elder,  B.  A.,  Minister,  168  W.  Frambes  Ave..  . 

Columbus,  0. 

Emil  Gruetzmacher,  Ph.  B.,  Laundry  Business,  1939  Chase 

Ave.,  Rogers  Park  Chicago,  111. 

Colin  Higgins,  B.  S.,  Cashier  Commercial  State  Bank 

Savannah,  111. 

John  P.  Himmel,  B.  S.,  Teacher Iowa  Falls,  la. 

R.  B.  Leedy,  B.  A.,  Minister  Kenmore,  O. 

C.  D.  Loose,  B.  A.,  Minister  Muscatine,  la. 

Andrew  J.  Mattill,  B.  S.,  Supt.  of  Schools Havana,  N.  D. 

E.  J.  Miller,  Ph.  B.,  Teacher  High  School Elkhart,  Ind. 

H.  W.  Priem,  B.  S.,  Physician,  2104  Lincoln  Ave Chicago,  111. 

C.  I.  Roller,  B.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  Professor,  College  of  Emporia, 

1218  Rural  St Emporia,  Kans. 

G.  H.  Roller,  B.  A.,  Ph.  B.,  Field  Sec’y  I.  P.  A.,  303  Security 

Bldg.,  189  W.  Madison  St Chicago,  111. 

W.  W.  Schirmer,  Ph.  B.,  Supt'.  Schools Holton,  Kans. 

Lena  M.  Schroeder,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  Schmalzried),  522  Wash- 
ington St Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Clinton  F.  Smith,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Blairstown,  la. 

A.  D.  Stauffacher,  M.  A.,  12118  Parnell  Ave Chicago,  111. 

D.  J.  Yaubel,  Ph.  B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1009  Oregon  St... 

Urbana,  111. 

Lewis  G.  Weide,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Alden,  Kans. 


Class  of  1911 


Jerry  Behrns,  Ph.  B.,  Missionary She 

Edward  F.  Brand,  Ph.  B.,  Minister 

Rennie  Bushweiler,  A.  B.,  Minister 

M.  C.  Elmer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  U.  of  Kansas 


Shen  Chow  Hunan,  China 


Blue  E&rth,  Minn. 
. .Middleton,  Wis. 
. .Lawrence,  Kans. 
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H.  Feucht,  Ph.  B.,  Agriculturist St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Elsie  H.  Giese,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Lipp),  101  So.  Main  St... 

. Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Elmer  D.  Graper,  A.  B.,  Grad.  Student,  Columbia  Univ.,  519 

W.  121st  Street  New  York  City 

H.  A.  Kellerman,  A.  B.,  Minister Fenwick,  Ont. 

C.  H.  Kolander,  B.  L.,  Minister,  220  E.  Mifflin  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Ada  B.  Leffler,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  D.  Graper),  519  W.  121st  St. 

New  York  City 

Henry  A.  Lipp,  B.  S.,  Teacher  High  School,  101  So.  Main  St. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


Ira  Oertli,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Alton,  111. 

Benj.  A.  Piper,  B.  L.,  LL.  B.,  Attorney Naperville,  111. 

W.  E.  Schilling,  A.  B.,  Minister Walworth,  Wis. 

Elmer  Schmalzried,  A.  B.,  Medical  Student,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 522  Washington  St Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Mark  Schmidt,  B.  S.,  Teacher Coldwater,  Mich. 

S.  E.  Schrader,  A.  B.,  Minister  Ayton,  Ont. 

Netta  A.  Schutz,  Ph.  B Naperville,  111. 

Velma  Seder,  B.  A.,  Teacher  High  School Pipestone,  Minn. 

A.  E.  Teichman,  B.  S.,  Merchant,  330  So.  Ave.., Aurora,  111. 

Lulu  Umbach,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  A.  E.  Jahn) Perliam,  Minn. 

Alice  Voegelein,  Ph.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  C.  Wilson) .Nyssa,  Ore. 

C.  B.  Wahl,  A.  B.,  Missionary Shenchowfu,  Hunan,  China 

W.  L.  Zabel,  A.  B.,  Minister  Area,  111. 

Class  of  1912 

I.  L.  Baumgartner,  A.  B.,  Minister... Alta  Vista,  la. 

Effie  Berger,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  J.  Stanley  Phillips) Farmland,  Ind. 

Edith  Mae  Broadbrooks,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  Earl  L.  King).  .Attica,  N.  Y. 
Maybelle  Danuser,  B.  L.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Sec  'y,  210  Capitol  Ave., 

South  / Lansing,  Mich. 

E.  S.  Faust,  B.  S.,  Minister,  35  Missouri  Ave Detroit,  Mich. 

Herbert  S.  Frank,  B.  S.,  Minister,  1504  Grand  Ave.... 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Alexander  K.  Freeman,  B.  A.  Boys'  Secretary  Union  Bronx 

Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  470  E.  161st  St New  York  City 


C.  F.  Gackeler,  B.  A.,  Minister,  253  Collingood  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Judson  Gamertsf elder,  B.  A.  Poultryman Naperville,  111. 

Esther  Hatz,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  A.  A.  Vieth) . , Hinsdale,  111. 

A.  M.  Holtzman,  B.  A.,  Supt.  of  Schools Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

Harry  J.  Kolb,  B.  S.,  Sec’y  Y.  M.  C.  A Camp  Dodge,  la. 

C.  A.  Lang,  B.  A.,  Minister,  967  S.  Champion  Ave.  .Columbus,  O. 
Ralph  W.  Loose,  B.  A.,  Minister,  625  Front  St ..  .Huntington,  Ind. 
P.  M.  Mattill,  B.  S.,  Medical  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 

2101  Admas  St.  W Chicago,  111. 

Newton  L.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Prin.  High  School. . , .Camp  Lewis,  Wash. 

H.  E.  Mueller,  B.  A.,  Minister,  283  Winifred  St 

. St.  Paul,  Minn. 

George  C.  Pullman,  B.  A.,  Minister Rochester,  Ind. 

F.  A.  Render,  B.  A.,  Minister  Pearl  City,  111. 

G.  L.  Sehaller,  B.  A.,  Minister,  605  Stanley  St Peoria,  111. 

H.  Schrammel,  B.  A.,  Teacher  High  School New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Franklin  C.  Schwartz,  B.  A.,  Supt.  Schools.  . .Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

I.  L.  Schweitzer,  B.  A.,  Minister Florence  Station,  111. 

H.  Trautman,  M.  A.,  Teacher,  208  So.  Second  St ...  .Rockford,  111. 
Elizabeth  Turner,  B.  A.,  (Mrs.  B.  Kiekhoefer),  117  N.  Frank- 
lin St Madison,  Wis. 

Arnold  A.  Vieth,  B.  S.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  80  South  Lincoln  St. 

Hinsdale,  111. 

Belle  Voegelein,  B.  A.,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Greek  Language, 

North-Western  College  Naperville,  111. 

H.  W.  Voigt,  B.  A.,  Minister,  140  DeForest  Ave 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Class  of  1913 

Wm.  F.  Blumer,  B.  S.,  Prin.  High  School Luverne,  Minn. 

E.  H.  Brunemeier,  B.  S.,  Medical  Missionary,  % Dr.  A.  W. 

Martin  Nanking,  China 

H.  C.  Brunemeier,  A.  B.,  Minister Sumner,  la. 

E.  E.  Draeger,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  Schools Spring  Valley,  111. 

J.  U.  Elmer,  B.  S.,  High  School  Teacher,  North  St DeKalb,  111. 

F.  H.  Feik,  A.  B.,  Minister Marion,  Kans. 

R.  W.  Feik,  Lieut.,  Co.  G.,  152nd  Infantry. ..  .Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 

E.  A.  Geister,  B.  L.,  2nd  Lieut.  U.  S.  Infantry,  A.  E.  F France 

Edna  Geister,  A.  B.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  & Fosdick  Commission,  600 

Lexington  Ave New  York  City 
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Wm.  E.  Grote,  B.  L.,  Minister,  544  N.  State  St Geneseo,  111. 

H.  W.  Hanneman,  B.  S.,  Corp.  Co.  L.,  347th  Infantry 

Camp  Pike,  Ark. 

M.  O.  Herman,  A.  B.,  Minister Avilla,  Ind. 

J.  R.  Hoch,  A.  B.,  Minister .Keats,  Kans. 

Florence  Iloopes,  B.  L.,  (Mrs.  PI.  W.  Stauffacher)  . .Phoenix,  Ariz. 
A.  L.  Horn,  A.  B.,  Minister,  304  6th  St Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

G.  H.  Kellerman,  B.  S.,  Minister,  2510  Michigan  Ave 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Viola  Knoche,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Teacher  in  High  School.  .Waterloo,  la. 
Esther  Lang,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Kellerman) Fenwick,  Ont. 

H.  A.  Miller,  B.  S.,  Physical  Director  Westside  Y.  M.  C.  A., 

Sears  Roebuck  Chicago,  111. 

Cora  A.  Minch,  B.  L.  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Brunemeier),  % Dr.  W.  A. 

v Martin  Nanking,  China 

Edna  Oertli,  A.  B.,  Teaching  Marion,  N.  D. 

Edward  A.  Pauli,  B.  S.,  Farming  Clarence,  Mo. 

Leila  Renner,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  R.  W.  Feik) . . Lexington,  111. 

F.  W.  Schendel,  A.  B.,  Minister Luverne,  Minn. 

J.  J.  Schmidt,  A.  B.,  Dairy  Farmer S.  Germantown,  Wis. 

R.  K.  Schwab,  A.  B.,  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School, 

122  S.  Divinity  Chicago,  111. 

O.  D.  Swank,  A.  B.,  Minister  Toledo,  Ohio 

G.  F.  Wagner,  A.  B.,  Supt.  of  Schools.... Culbertson,  Neb. 

C.  B.  Wilming,  A.  B,,  Minister  Simla,  Colo. 


Class  of  1914 


C.  L.  Allen,  A.  B.,  Minister  Gibsonburg,  O. 

W.  A.  Barnhope,  A.  B.,  Minister  Independence,  O. 

Hugo  A.  Bernhardt,  Minister Denmark,  Wis. 

Fred  L.  Biester,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  East  High  School,  599  Ben- 
ton Ave Aurora,  111. 

Clara  Bleck,  A.  B.,  Dean  of  Women,  Professor  of  French, 

North-Western  College  Naperville,  111. 

Elmer  H.  Bosshardt’,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  1021  W.  4th  St 

Rochester,  Minn. 

Howard  F.  Cook,  Educ.  Sec  ’y  Y.  M.  C.  A .'Dayton,  Ohio 

Sadie  Daeschner,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  Elmer  Riebel)  ...  .Buchanan,  Mich. 
Ralph  F.  Doescher,  A.  B.,  Minister,  325  E.  6th  St.  .Portland,  Ore. 
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Herbert  E.  E'berhardt,  A.  B.,  Minister Olney,  111 

Benj.  H.  Griesemer,  B.  S.,  Teacher Sisseton,  S.  D. 

W.  P.  Iliebenthal,  B.  S.,  Lieut.  Co.  D.,  349th  Inft 

Camp  Dodge,  Iowa 

Fred  Hill,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Vermilion,  S.  D. 

Ed.  Hirschman,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Dixon,  111. 

Elsie  Jaeck,  A.  B Naperville,  111. 

Maude  Kerston,  M.  A.,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  502  Elm  Street...... 

Coffeyville,  Kans. 

Fred  W.  Kirn,  A.  B.,  Minister,  708  Elm  St St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Ed.  J.  Lubach,  A.  B.,  Minister  Lomira,  Wis. 

Alice  Meier,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Marshall,  Minn. 

Ena  Oertli,  A.  B.,  Student,  910  W.  Oregon  St Urbana,  111. 

Esther  Platz,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  A.  K.  Spielberger) Naperville,  111. 

Erma  Ritzenthaler,  A.  B Prairie  View,  111. 

Orrin  F.  Schmidt,  B.  L.,  High  School  Teacher,  439  No.  Rich 

Street  Ionia,  Mich. 

Reuben  I.  Seder,  B.  S.,  Principal  High  School ....  Stewart,  Minn. 

George  Seitz,  A.  B.,  Teacher  Monroe  Center,  111. 

Paul  Speicher,  A.  B.,  Arsenal  Technical  School.  .Indianapolis,  Ind. 
H.  W.  Stauffacher,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  414  N.  17th  St. . . .Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Oliver  Troxel,  B.  S.,  Superintendent  Schools.  .Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Allen  G.  Umbreit,  A.  B.,  Teacher Sycamore,  111. 

Jesse  H.  Wichman,  A.  B.,  Principal  High  School — Lake  City,  Minn. 
II.  A.  Winkelman,  M.  A.,  1st  Lieut.  Sanitary  Corps,  N.  A., 

3215  35th  St.,  N.  W Washington,  D.*  C. 

Victor  W.  Zieske,  B.  S.,  Teacher Fairmont,  Minn. 

Class  of  1915 


Vera  M.  Barth,  A.  B.,  Teacher Chatsworth,  111. 

Carl  E.  Berger,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  High  School,  2873  Holmes 

Ave S.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

John  G.  Bleiler,  A.  B.,  Minister  Jefferson,  Wis. 

Albert  G.  Butzer,  A.  B.,  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A Camp  Grant,  111. 

Florence  L.  Frank,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Berger),  2873  Holmes 

Street  S.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ruth  N.  Gamertsf elder,  A.  B.,  Teacher... Faribault,  Minn. 

Ezra  H.  Gauerke,  B.  S.,  Co.  H.  341st  Inf Camp  Grant,  111. 

Myrtle  L.  Geier,  A.  B Ortonville,  Minn. 
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Esther  A.  Goettel,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  Ralph  Doeseher),  326  E.  26th 

Street  Portland,  Ore. 

Alvin  E.  Gongoll,  A.  B.,  Asst.  Cashier  First  Nat’l  Bank.... 

Frazee,  Minn. 

Fred  W.  Hauser,  B.  A.,  Minister,  1404  4th  St.  .Worthington,  Minn. 

Amanda  W.  Hemmer,  A.  B.,  Teacher Somerville,  Ind. 

M.  W.  Hollinger,  A.  B.,  Teacher Ashton,  Md. 

Arthur  B.  Hosbach,  A.  B.,  Minister Freedom,  Penn. 

Franklin  A.  Kietzman,  B.  S.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sec  ’y ...  .Detroit,  Mich. 

Norma  Delta  Kirn,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  E.  Bosshardt),  1021  W.  4t’h 

Street  Rochester,  Minn. 

Emil  C.  Kreitlow,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Minister.  ....... .Fairmont,  Minn. 

Harry  E.  Krug,  A.  B.,  Minister  Webster,  Wis. 

Emma  L.  Lohman,  A.  B Geneseo,  111. 

Orville  O.  Lozier,  A.  B.,  Minister Grayville,  Ind. 

Wesley  H.  Mast,  A.  B.,  Batt.  C.  8th  Reg.  C.  A.  B.  A.  E.  F 

Somewhere  in  France 

Clifford  G.  Mathys,  A.  B.,  2nd  Lieut.,  Co.  1,  4th  Brig.,  160 

Depot  Brig.,  Camp  Custer  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Harry  Louis  Meyer,  A.  B.,  Minister,  CongT  Church 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Marie  A.  Muench,  A.  B.,  at  home Naperville,  111. 

Rinice  A.  Nanninga,  A.  B.,  (Mrs.  O.  Troxel) . .Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Allen  C.  Nickel,  B.  S.,  Minister,  518  N.  Center  St 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Arthur  H.  Ninneman,  B.  S.,  Teacher  T'impas,  Colo. 

Irvin  G.  Roederer,  B.  S.,  Minister  West  Salem,  Ind. 

Hazel  E.  Rust,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  Y.  W.  C.  A Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kathryn  F.  Schirmer,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  500  Schimo  Oscia 

Mura  Tokyo  Fu,  Japan 

Rolland  W.  Schloerb,  A.  B.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Camp  Grant 

Rockford,  111. 

Franklin  E.  Schlueter,  A.  B.,  Minister Arlington,  Wis. 

Alfred  O.  Schmidt,  A.  B.,  Farmer North  Redwood,  Minn. 

Ernest  G.  Schwartz,  A.  B.,  Teacher,  High  School ....  Ottumwa,  la. 

Lylian  R.  Schweitzer,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  A.  O.  Schmidt) 

North  Redwood,  Minn. 

George  A.  Spitler,  A.  B.,  Minister,  576  Davison  Ave 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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Myron  J.  Umbach,  B.  S.,  Dental  Student Naperville,  111. 

Lyndon  C.  Yiel,  A.  B.,  Minister Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

Ernest  S.  Wegner,  B.  S.,  Medical  Student,  Apt.  19,  The 

Eintah  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Waldemar  Williams,  A.  B.,  Minister  Tilbury,  Ont. 

Etta  F.  Yenerich,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  Edgar  Faust),  35  Missouri  Ave. 

Detroit,  -Mich. 

• , Class  of  1916 

Edward  Anton,  B.  S.,  Teaching West  Union,  la. 

Eva  Bauernfeind,  B.  A.,  Bookkeeper  Evangelical  Deaconess 

Hospital  * Chicago,  111. 

Wm.  Beuscher,  B.  A.,  Student,  E.  T.  S. ..>.... Naperville,  111. 

Boy  A.  Bock,  B.  A.,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  Naval  Training 

Station  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Frederica  Brose,  B.  A.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Walker) Loveland,  Colo. 

Arthur  Brunner,  B.  A.,  Ass’t  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sec’y,  508  South 

Honore  Street  Chicago,  111. 

Fay  T.  Davis,  B.  A.,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.... 

Great'  Lakes,  111. 

John  B.  Dengis,  B.  A.,  Minister  Selkirk,  Ont. 

Emil  E.  Dreger,  B.  S.,  Teaching Spring  Valley,  111. 

Emma  Fisher,  B.  A.,  (Mrs.  Waldemar  Williams) . .Tilbury,  Ont. 

Gordon  Gamertsf elder,  B.  A.,  Teaching Arcadia,  Wis. 

Mary  Geister,  B.  S.,  Teaching  Carmi,  111. 

Andrew  Henning,  B.  A.,  Student,  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Herman  Hermann,  B.  A.,  Minister,  675  H.  St.,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

B.  A.  Hoffman,  B.  A.,  Teaching,  2130  G.  St Granite  City,  111. 

Frances  Johns,  B.  S.,  (Mrs.  W.  G.  Kastner) Minot,  N.  D. 

August  Kuhlman,  B.  S.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Great  Lakes  Framing 

Station  Great  Lakes,  111. 

Alma  Langenstein,  B.  A.,  Teaching Dakota,  111. 

Harry  Oberhelman,  B.  S.,  Medical  Student,  U.  of  Chicago,  91 

Middle  Divinity  Chicago,  111. 

John  Oertli,  B.  S.,  Teaching  Kenyon,  Minn. 

Wm.  C.  Pautz,  B.  A.,  Professor,  Baldwin  Wallace  College.  . 

Berea,  Ohio 

Chas.  Reidt,  B.  A.,  Ass’t  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sec’y Detroit,  Mich. 

Helen  Rippberger,  B.  A.,  Teaching,  252  Jefferson  Ave 

.... Elgin,  111. 
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John  Schaefle,  B.  A.,  Amb.  Co.  131,  Div.  33,  108  Sanitary 


Tr.  Camp,  Camp  Logan  Houston,  Texas 

Herman  Schmalzried,  B.  S.,  2nd  Lieut.  Co.  A.,  11th  Machine 

Gun  Batt.,  Camp  Greene Charlotte,  N.  C. 

E.  J.  Schneller,  B.  S.,  Sgt.,  Co.  C.,  329  F.  A.. . .Camp  Custer,  Mich. 

Walter  B.  Senty,  B.  S.,  Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1111  Olive  St 

Janesville,  Wis. 

Harold  Smith,  B.  S.,  Supt.  Schools Blairstown,  la. 

Toru  Uchida,  B.  A.,  % Y.  M.  C.  A Ogden,  Utah 

Marvin  H.  Witte,  B.  A.,  Co.  B.,  351st  Inf Camp  Dodge,  la. 


W.  L.  Witte,  B.  A.,  % Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Box  No.  92.  . .Camp  Dodge,  la. 
Class  of  1917 

Arthur  Abraham,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  High  School.  ..  .Vermilion,  S.  D. 
Mabel  Baumgartner,  B.  A.,  Teacher,  High  School.. Alta  Vista,  la. 

Oscar  L.  Beyler,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  High  School Luverne,  Minn. 

Clarence  A.  Bohner,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  High  School,  822  2nd  Ave. 

East  Ashland,  Wis. 

Hugo  Bruns,  B.  S.,  Principal,  High  School.  ...  Grand  Junction,  la. 

Edward  H.  Dahm,  B.  A.,  Student,  E;.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Roy  Deininger,  B.  A.,  Minister.  . Marshallville,  O. 

Arthur  C.  Elmer,  B.  S.,  IT.  S.  N.  Recruiting  Station,  86  Park 

Place  Newark,  N.  J. 

E.  H.  Engelbart,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  High  School.  ..  .Pipestone,  Minn. 

Henry  Ferch,  B.  S.,  Student  E.  T.  S.... Naperville,  111. 

J.  Roy  Geier,  B.  S.,  Co.  D.,  351st  Inf Camp  Dodge,  la. 

Thos.  Hefty,  B.  S.,  Teacher  Cody,  Wyoming 

Ethel  Johns,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  High  School Elmhurst,  111. 

William  G.  Kastner,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  High  School Minot,  N.  D. 

A.  Ray  Kienholz,  B.  S.,  Asst,  in  Botany,  U.  of  Illinois,  1104 

W.  Nevada  Street  Urbana,  111. 

Fred  R.  Kluckhohn,  B.  S.,  Athletic  Director  N.  W.  C 

Naperville,  111. 

Earl  L.  Koehler,  B.  S.,  Assistant,  N.  W.  C Naperville,  111. 

Harry  E.  Kuntz,  B.  A.,  Student,  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Nelda  Lang,  B.  A.,  Teacher,  High  School Vicksburg,  Mich. 

Pearl  McCauley,  B.  A.,  Teacher,  High  School Vicksburg,  Mich. 

Mabel  P]atz,  B,  A.,  Teacher,  High  School ,Alma,  Kansas 
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Olive  Ritzenthaler,  B.  A.,  Teacher,  High  School 

Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Emil  J.  Shaefer,  B.  S.,  Teacher,  High  School Buckley,  Wash. 

William  A.  Schwartz,  B.  A.,  Chicago  Divinity  School,  5757  Uni- 
versity Ave Chicago,  111. 

Hazel  Snuff,  B.  S.,  Student,  U,  of  Illinois,  910  W.  Oregon  St.. . 

Urbana,  111. 

H.  Carl  Spitler,  B.  S.,  Co.  C.,  Isolation  Barracks,  Camp  Paul 

Jones  , . . Great  Lakes,  111. 

WTalter  Straw,  B.  A Angola,  Ind. 

George  R.  Stuempfig,  B.  S.,  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Camp,  Co. 

5,  4th  Reg Charleston,  S.  C. 

Burrell  D.  Tallady,  B.  S.,  Co.  16,  Bks.  1171  W.,  Depot  Brigade. 

Camp  Grant,  111. 

Otto  R.  Thom,  B.  A.,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  5757 

University  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 

Morgan  William,  B.  A..,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  No.  1 

Great  Lakes,  111. 

Sadye  Winter,  B.  S.,  1025  2nd  Street Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Whole  Number  of  Alumni 


Women  176 

Men  464 


Total  640 

Number  of  Alumni  Living 

Women  150 

Men  425 


Total 


575 
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ALPHABETICAL  REGISTER  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


Abraham,  Arthur  C ’17 

Albig,  Orville  M '06 

Allen,  C.  L '14 

Alstadt,  G.  E '09 

Anton,  E '16 

Arends,  Lillian  M *10 

Arlen,  Henry  *77 

Attig,  Chester '08 

Augenstein,  J.  C. . . - *74 

* Augustine,  A.  B '79 

Averill,  E.  W *88 

Baker,  Warren  A '02 

Baldwin,  E.  B '85 

Ballou,  Mae  E *00 

*Ballou,  B.  B.  . . ’86 

Barnard,  Elizabeth  ’85 

Barnard,  Bose  A '06 

Barnhope,  W.  A '14 

Barth,  Vera  M *15 

Bast,  August  *02 

Bauernf eind,  E '16 

Bauernf  eind,  Susan  M . . . . '99 

Baumgartner,  I.  L '12 

Baumgartner,  Mabel  *17 

Baumgartner,  S.  H ’87 

Beck,  John  M *09 

Beckman,  Mattie  *86 

Bechtel,  H.  C '87 

Behner,  F.  G '00 

Behrns,  Jerry '11 

Bell,  Allie  M '83 

Belmont,  Blanche . '90 

*Benkleman,  W.  F '83 

Berger,  Carl  E '15 

Berger,  Effie  '12 


Bernhardt,  Hugo  A '14 

Beuscher,  Wm '16 

Beyers,  Carrie  '86 

Beyers,  Laura  M '84 

Beyler,  Oscar  L '17 

Beyrer,  C.  C '72 

Biester,  Fred  L '14 

Birr,  W.  E '01 

Bleck,  Clara  '14 

Bleiler,  John  G '15 

Blumer,  W.  F '13 

Bock,  B.  A '16 

Bohlander,  J.  J '02 

Bohner,  Arthur  C '17 

Boiler,  Chas  F '05 

Bosshardt,  Elmer  H '14 

Bower,  Lester  L '05 

Bowman,  C.  B '96 

Boyer,  C '07 

Brand,  Ed.  F '11 

Brand,  J.  H '95 

Breasted,  J.  H '90 

*Breish,  J.  H '94 

*Breithaupt,  E.  C '87 

Britzius,  H.  A '95 

Broadbooks,  Edith  Mae. . . '12 

Broadbooks,  B.  M '08 

Brose,  Frederica  '16 

Brunemeier,  E.  H '13 

Brunemeier,  H.  C '13 

Brunner,  A '16 

Bruns,  Hugo ’ll 

Bucks,  Chas.  A '67 

Bucks,  Mary  S '83 

Buscho,  Augusta '08 

Bushweiler,  B ’ll 

*Butts,  Ida  M '80 


*Deceased 
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Butzbach,  Albert  '04 

Butzer,  Albert  G *15 

*Caton,  William  >84 

Cawelti,  G.  P ’96 

Chinn,  Libbie  ’69 

Clymer,  W.  E ’87 

Cody,  Arthur  B ’79 

*Cody,  Hiram  S ’75 

*Cody,  Hope  R '88 

Cody,  Rose  M ’75 

Cook,  Howard  F . ’14 

Courrier,  G.  F '05 

Crampton,  Mae  I '80 

Daeschner,  August  ’95 

Daeschner,  R.  T *09 

Daeschner,  Sadie ’14 

*Dahlem,  Carrie  ’84 

Dahm,  Edward  H ’17 

Danuser,  Leila '06 

Danuser,  Maybelle ’12 

Davis,  F.  T ’16 

*Davis,  Melissa  ’57 

Deetz,  C.  E '09 

Deininger,  Roy  . ....  ’17 

Degenkolb,  G.  J ’0± 

Dengis,  John  B ’16 

Dennstedt,  Lucinda  '09 

Devitt,  Alda  ’09 

Devitt,  I.  K ’80 

*Dexter,  Etta  *80.. 

Dickenson,  L.  E *86 

Diller,  Adam  E ’03 

*Dillman,  Amanda  J.  .....  '71 

Doescher,  Ralph  F *14 

Draeger,  Erwin  ’IS 

Dreger,  Emil  H ’15 

*Dreisbach,  B.  F ...  ’55 


*Deeeased 


Dreisbach,  C.  H ’78 

Dreisbach,  Emma  G *82 

*Dreisbach,  Mattie  H ’67 

Duel,  R ’07 

Eberhardt,  Herbert  E....’14 

Ehlers,  Jacob  H ’03 

Elf  rink,  Adelaide  B ’99 

Elf  rink,  Anna  D ’93 

Elfrink,  B.  F ’98 

Elmer,  Arthur  C ’17 

Elmer,  J.  U ’13 

Elmer,  M.  C... ’ll 

Engelbart,  E,  H ’17 

Erffmeyer,  E.  E ’07 

Erffmeyer,  Florence  ’10 

Ernst,  Etta  L ’03 

Ewing,  Myron  J ’76 

Faust,  E.  S ’12 

Feik,  F.  H ’13 

Feik,  Lewis  W ’10 

Feik,  R.  W ’13 

Ferch,  Henry  ’17 

Ferner,  J.  W ’73 

Ferner,  O.  A ’95 

Feucht,  Herman  ’ll 

Feucht,  Jacob  G ’06 

Fidder,  J.  G ’88 

Finkbeiner,  Thos ’94 

Fisher,  Emma  ’16 

*Foran,  Mary  E ’71 

*Fouser,  A.  R ’79 

Fox,  D.  F ’87 

Fox,  Edith  L ’02 

Frank,  Florence  L ’15 

Frank,  Herbert ’12 

Frank,  Nellie  E ’03 

Franzke,  A.  A ’07 

Franzke,  H.  A ’99 

Franzke,  John  J ’02 
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Freeman,  A.  R M2 

Fry,  Moses  C . ’82 

Gackeler,  C.  F ’12 

Gamertsfelder,  Carl  . ....  ’09 
Gamertsf  elder,  Carrie  > . . . ’93 
Gamertsfelder,  Gordon. . . . MG 
Gamertsfelder,  Judson.  ...  M2 

Gamertsfelder,  Mabel ’ 07 

Gamertsfelder,  Mary ’93 

Gamertsfelder,  Ruth  ’15 

Gamertsfelder,  S.  J ’78 

* Gamertsf  elder,  W.  H.  . . . . ’93 

Gamertsfelder,  W.  S MO 

Gascoigne,  Stephen  ’68 

Gasser,  Geo.  C ’91 

Gauerke,  Ezra  H M5 

Geier,  J.  Roy  M7 

Geier,  Myrtle  L M5 

Geister,  E.  A M3 

Geister,  Edna M3 

Geister,  Mary  M6 

George,  Edwin  ’08 

Gibson,  Ethel ’03 

Giese,  Elsie  H Ml 

Giese,  J.  A ’94 

Gingrich,  Felix  M ’98 

Gloege,  E.  E ’08 

Gocker,  Marie  ’09 

Goettel,  Esther  A.  R M5 

Goldspohn,  Albert  *75 

Gongoll,  Alvin  E M5 

Good,  Nellie  ’79 

♦Goodrich,  H.  H.  ..’76 

Goodrich,  Ida  T ’75 

Goodrich,  Irving ’81 

Goodrich,  Jennie  ’80 

Granger,  Luella  V ’02 


^Deceased 


Graper,  E.  D ’ll 

Graunke,  Harry ’08 

Gress,  R.  L ’03 

Griebenow,  H.  E ’05 

Griesemer,  Benj.  H ’14 

Griswold,  Lida  A ’84 

Gross,  A.  W ’09 

Grote,  W.  E M3 

Gruetzmacher,  Emil  A. ...  MO 

Guelich,  H.  D ’97 

Gunther,  W.  C ’04 

*Haefele,  Augustus  ’77 

*Hager,  E.  C ’67 

*Hager,  Ella  E ’67 

Haines,  Cora  L.  ’88 

*Haines,  D.  M ...’81 

Haines,  Ellen  S ’88 

Haines,  T.  L ’72 

Haist,  A.  B ’94 

Haist,  A.  Y ’87 

Hallwachs,  W.  C ’01 

Haman,  J.  W ’01 

Hanna,  Mary  L ’75 

Hannah,  Emma  ’76 

Hanneman,  H.  W M3 

Harder,  T.  L...* ’07 

*Harter,  Elva  M ’01 

Hatz,  C ’76 

Hatz,  Esther  M2 

Hatz,  Ida  ’02 

Hauch,  S.  M ’97 

Hauser,  Fred. ’15 

Hazleton,  C.  N... ’72 

♦Heebner,  S.  K ’85 

Hefty,  Thomas  ..........  ’17 

Heidner,  Ella  M ’85 

Heidner,  Mamie  E ’95 

Heilman,  Frank  W ’02 

*Heilman,  John  J ’98 
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Heininger,  Louis '87 

*Hemmer,  A.  E '12 

Hemmer,  Amanda  W ' 15 

Hendricks,  H.  H *01 

Henning,  A H6 

Herman,  M.  O H3 

Herman,  H *16 

Hertel,  J.  A '92 

* Herzog,  Felix  F ’06 

Hetche,  Chas ’02 

Hiebenthal,  W.  P H4 

Hielscher,  J.  A ’88 

Hilgenfeld,  S.  F ’08 

Hill,  Fred  '14 

Hillman,  C.  F '93 

Himmel,  Edward  *09 

Himmel,  Jokn  P HO 

Higgins,  Colin HO 

*Higgins,  D.  F '74 

Hirschman,  C.  A '07 

Hirschman,  Ed H4 

Hobart,  Chas.  H ’76 

Hock,  Jno ..'13 

Hodges,  Bessie  A '80 

Holcomb,  R.  H *81 

Hoffmann,  B.  A H6 

Hollinger,  M.  W H5 

Holtzman,  A.  M H2 

Hoopes,  Florence  H3 

Horn,  A.  L H3 

Hosbacb,  Arthur  B H5 

Huber,  W.  H ’09 

Huebner,  S.  H J85 

Huelster,  A.  H ’80 

Huddle,  W.  D '87 

Hunter,  Belle  C '83 

Husser,  Milton  G '04 


Hyde,  Cora  P '79 

Ingalls,  G.  R. . . '05 

Iwan,  Clara  M '95 

Jaeck,  Elsie  '14 

Johns,  Ethel  '17 

Johns,  Frances  '16 

Jones,  Mollie  L '78 

Kammerer,  Anna  '99 

Kastner,  Wm.  G '17 

Keiper,  Kezzie  r .’82 

Keiper,  Lizzie  '77 

Keiser,  Edmund  E '06 

Keller,  Winnifred  D '02 

Kellerman,  G.  H '13 

Kellerman,  H.  A '11 

Kelhofer,  Ernst '03 

Kerston,  Maude '14 

Kiekhoefer,  Lillian  '04 

Kiekhoefer,  Luella  E '01 

Kiekhoefer,  Mayme  '01 

Kiekhoefer,  W.  H 04 

Kienholz,  A.  Ray  H7 

Kietzman,  Franklin  A '15 

Kimmel,  G.  B '97 

Kirn,  Fred  W '14 

Kirn,  G.  J '86 

Kirn,  Gerald  '09 

Kirn,  Norma  Delta  '15 

Kletzing,  E.  L '88 

*Kletzing,  H.  F '79 

Kletzing,  J.  F '79 

Kletzing,  M.  Naomi '82 

Kletzing,  TJ.  B '82 

Klopp,  J.  J '88 

Kliphardt,  Chas  F '04 

Kluckhohn,  Fred  R '17 

Knecht,  S.  E '86 

Knickerbocker,  Alden  ....  '97 
* Knight,  Luther  '02 


^Deceased 
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Knight,  Naomi '85 

Knobel,  G.  C ’70 

*Knobel,  Mary  A ’ 67 

Knoche,  Viola  '13 

Koch,  Christina '99 

Koch,  Peter ...’88 

Koehler,  Earl  L >17 

Kolander,  C.  H ’ll 

Kolb,  J.  Harry ’12 

Krahl,  W.  F ’76 

Kramer,  H.  A ’88 

Kreitlow,  Emil  C .’15 

Krienke,  G.  J *99 

Krueger,  W.  W '09 

Krug,  A.  A *08 

Krug,  Harry  E ' 15 

Kuhlman,  A '16 

Kuntz,  Harry  E '17 

Lamale,  C.  E '07 

Lang,  C.  A ’12 

Lang,  Esther ’IS 

Lang,  Nelda  '17 

Langenstein,  A ’16 

Larck,  F.  A '84 

Lauver,  Fannie '08 

Leedy,  R.  B '10 

Leffler,  Ada  B '11 

Lenhardt,  Lena  M '05 

Lerch,  Emma  L '90 

Lerch,  W.  L '87 

*Lewis,  Carrie  N '78 

Lindemann,  C.  W.  A '83 

Lipp,  H.  A '11 

Litt,  J.  G '86 

Lohman,  Emma  L '15 

Loose,  Clarence  D '10 

Loose,  Ralph  W '12 


Lozier,  Orville  O '15 

Lubach,  Ed.  J '14 

Luce,  T.  Claire '83 

Luehring,  F.  W '05 

*Lundy,  Jennie  '79 

“Manbeck,  Ida  V '78 

Marker,  A.  W '07 

Marsh,  Elizabeth  F '76 

Mast,  Wesley  H '15 

*Mather,  Zillia  '88 

Mathys,  Clifford  G '15 

Mattill,  Andrew  J '10 

Mattill,  P.  M '12 

Mayer,  P.  S '07 

Maves,  C.  E '05 

McCauley,  Pearl  '17 

McGregor,  Duncan '73 

McHose,  Edwin  D '01 

*Meck,  Rose  M '79 

Meek,  S.  R '88 

Meier,  Alice  '14 

*Messner,  Mary '84 

Meyer,  G.  C '94 

Meyer,  Harry  L. '15 

Michael,  J.  W '87 

Miller,  E.  E '96 

Miller,  Edwin  J '10 

Miller,  G.  W '93 

Miller,  H.  A '13 

Miller,  Hattie  C '87 

Miller,  Newton  '12 

Miller,  Walter  J '98 

Minch,  Cora '13 

Minch,  Lora  C '03 

Mueller,  H.  E '12 

Muench,  Marie  A '15 

Muerner,  Emma  L '85 

Muerner,  Henry  E '99 

Muerner,  Laura  E '89 
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* Murray,  Maria  E '70 

*Murray,  T'hos '78 

Naegli,  Frank  '02 

Nanninga,  Lucas  '09 

Nanninga,  Rinice  A '15 

Nash,  W.  W '07 

*Nauman,  Chas '72 

Nauman,  Geo.  P '94 

Nauman,  H.  C '94 

Naumann,  W.  L '99 

*Neiswender,  Susie  '72 

Neitz,  Frank  C '88 

* Nichols,  J.  L '80 

Nickel,  Allen  C '15 

Nickel,  E.  J '07 

Niederhauser,  Alice '08 

*Niederhauser,  E.  W '01 

Ninneman,  Arthur  H '15 

Nonnamaker,  M.  E '96 

Nonnamaker,  W.  A '05 

*Norbury,  Alice  M '83 

Oberhelman,  H '16 

Oertli,  Edna  '13 

Oertli,  Ena  '14 

Oertli,  Ira  '11 

Oertli,  John  '16 

Oldt,  W.  B '09 

^Oliver,  E.  J '97 

Orth,  L.  L '00 

Ostroth,  D.  C '04 

Oyer,  J.  F '95 

Pahlman,  Ida  M '87 

Patterson,  Maggie  J '86 

Pauli,  E.  A '13 

Pautz,  Wm '16 

*Peebles,  Agnes  H '06 

Penticoff,  O.  C '03 


Peter,  W.  W '04 

*Pfeiffer,  Rose  K '83 

Piper,  Benj.  A '11 

Plantikow,  Herman  '88 

Platz,  Esther  '14 

Platz,  Mabel  '17 

Powell,  H.  C '02 

Pratt,  Laura  A '66 

Priem,  Harry  '10 

Pullman,  Geo.  C '12 

Eanck,  C.  E '99 

Eanck,  Elmina  E '99 

Ranne,  Eldon '93 

Rarey,  C.  D '03 

Rassweiler,  C.  F '70 

Rassweiler,  G.  F '97 

Rassweiler,  H.  H '68 

^Rassweiler,  J.  K '76 

Raymer,  H.  S '81 

Reidt,  Chas '16 

Reik,  S.  A '00 

* Reinhart,  J.  S '79 

Render,  F.  A '12 

Renner,  Leila  '13 

Rich,  F.  K '05 

Rich,  Laura  '02 

Rickenbrode,  E.  C '86 

Rickli,  Arthur  '03 

Rife,  E.  E '94 

Rilling,  J.  H '96 

Rilling,  W.  B '90 

Rippberger,  Helen '16 

Ritzenthaler,  Irma '14 

Ritzenthaler,  Olive  .......  '17 

Roederer,  Irvin  G '15 

Rohland,  Anna  M '67 

Roller,  C.  I '10 

Roller,  G.  H '10 

Ross,  W.  F '88 


*Deceased 
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Rust,  Hazel  E '15 

Sasseen,  David '74 

Schaefer,  Emil  J '17 

Schaefer,  J.  C '96 

Schafer,  J.  W '05 

Schaeffer,  H.  B '09 

Schaefle,  J '16 

Schaller,  G.  L '12 

Schendel,  F.  W '13 

Schilling,  W.  E. . '11 

Schirer,  Benj.  F. '09 

Schirmer,  Kathryn  F '15 

Schirmer,  W.  W '10 

Schlafer,  Geo.  E ...'06 

Schloerb,  Holland  W '15 

*Schlossstein,  J.  F '78 

Schlueter,  Franklin  E '15 

Schluter,  H.  C .....'91 

Schmalzried,  Elmer '11 

Sehmalzried,  Herman  ....  '16 

Schmidt,  Alfred  O '15 

Schmidt,  J.  J '13 

Schmidt,  Mark  E.  '11 

Schmidt,  Orrin  F.  '14 

Schmucker,  I.  J '87 

Schneider,  Geo.  H '78 

Schneider,  Henry  '77 

Schneider,  J.  C '85 

Schneider,  J.  F.  D '04 

* Schneider,  S.  T.  '85 

Schneller,  Ella  M '05 

Schneller,  E.  J, '16 

*Shoedinger,  Fred  H '99 

Schoenleben,  M '93 

*Schott,  Ira  J '82 

Schrader,  S.  E '11 

Schrammel,  H '12 


Schreiner,  Lizzie  B '83 

Schroeder,  Lena  M '10 

Schuermeier,  F.  C '99 

Schultz,  H.  C '85 

Schultz,  Sophia  '86 

Schultz,  W.  A '84 

Schumacher,  F.  P '95 

Schumacher,  Ferdinand  . . '03 

Schuster,  W.  H '05 

*Schutte,  W.  A '91 

Schutz,  E '07 

Schutz,  Netta  A '11 

Schwab,  Benj.  T '09 

Schwab,  R.  K '13 

Schwartz,  Ernest  G '15 

Schwartz,  Frank.  '12 

Schwartz,  William  A '17 

Schweitzer,  I.  L '12 

Schweitzer,  Lylian  R '15 

Seager,  F.  E '87 

Seager,  L H '87 

Seder,  James  I '87 

Seder,  Reuben  I '14 

Seder,  Velma  '11 

Seegmiller,  F.  S '06 

Seibert,  W.  O '84 

Seitz,  George  '14 

Senty,  W.  B '16 

Sevier,  Nannie  L '75 

Shaw,  Nettie  '78 

Shoemaker,  H.  J '79 

Shortess,  Anna  E '85 

Simpson,  Bertha  E '02 

Sims,  Florence '66 

Sindlinger,  Edna  G '98 

*Sindlinger,  G.~  W '69 

Slick,  Bert  '01 

Smith,  Clara  '96 

Smith,  C.  F '10 


*Deceased 
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^Smith,  Chas.  A '01 

Smith,  Fannie  E '88 

Smith,  Harold '16 

Smith,  Henry  A '96 

Smith,  Lucy  J '97 

Smith,  Mattie  E '90 

Snuff,  Hazel  ...’ll 

Snyder,  J.  A ’88 

Sohl,  Lawrence  '04 

Spitler,  George  A '15 

Spitler,  H.  Carl  ’17 

Speicher,  P.  J ’07 

Speicher,  Paul  ’ll 

Spreng,  E.  M *85 

Staff  eld,  D.  W '04 

Stamm,  J.  S '09 

*Stanard,  O.  B '81 

Stanger,  Mary  D '83 

Stanger,  S.  S '86 

Stark,  L.  J '95 

Stauffacher,  A.  D '10 

Stauffacher,  C.  J '03 

Stauffacher,  H.  W '14 

Stauffacher,  S.  J '00 

*Steffen,  E.  F '83 

Stettbacher,  C.  C '02 

Stierle,  G.  A '06 

Stoll,  J.  J.. '81 

Stoll,  R.  C '03 

Story,  Sarah  S '80 

Strahler,  Milton  '08 

Straub,  H.  E '07 

Straw,  Walter  '17 

Strom,  J.  L '92 

Strubler,  H.  H '06 

Stube,  J.  H '85 

Steumpfig,  Geo.  K '17 


*Deceased 


Swank,  O.  D '13 

Tallady,  Burrell  D, '17 

Tayama,  H.  M '93 

Teel,  Warren  F '00 

Teichman,  A.  E '11 

Theiss,  Edwin  L.  '05 

Thom,  Otto  R '17 

Thompson,  Jennie  M '88 

Tillson,  Mabel  L '09 

Trautman,  Harry  '12 

*Triem,  Peter  E '74 

Troeger,  J.  W '75 

Troxel,  Oliver  '14 

Turner,  Elizabeth  '12 

Uchida,  Toru  '16 

Uebele,  W.  C... ....'02 

Umbach,  Esmerelda '02 

Umbach,  E.  M '04 

*Umbach,  L.  M ’17 

Umbach,  Lulu  '11 

Umbach,  Myron  J '15 

Umbach,  W.  H '96 

Umbreit,  Allen  G '14 

Umbreit,  S.  J ; . . '98 

Utzinger,  A.  H '87 

Valentine,  Mary  '82 

Vandersall,  C.  H '97 

Vandersall,  W.  A '98 

Van  Kannell,  B.  F '99 

Vaubel,  Daniel  J '10 

Vaubel,  E.  G '05 

Viel,  Lyndon  C '15 

Vieth,  Arnold '12 

Voegelein,  Alice  '11 

Voegelein,  A.  H '05 

Voegelein,  Belle  '12 

Vogel,  W.  M '07 

Voigt,  H.  W '12 

Wagner,  G.  F . . . * '13 
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Wagner,  O.  W *90 

*Wagner,  Lizzie  A *82 

Wagner,  Lulu '02 

Wahl,  C.  B 'll 

Walker,  W.  L '83 

Walz,  William '80 

Wegner,  Ernest  S '15 

Weide,  L.  G '10 

Wellner,  Sarah '08 

Wenger,  W.  L '03 

Wichman,  Jesse  H '14 

Wickel,  Susie  '96 

Wicks,  E.  C '80 

Williams,  Morgan  '17 

Williams,  Waldemar '15 

Wilming,  Chas '13 

Wing,  Daniel  H '02 

Winkelman,  H.  A '14 


^Deceased 


Winter,  Sadye  '17 

Wise,  David  O '06 

Witte,  M.  H '16 

Witte,  W.  L '16 

Woods  Clara  A '78 

Woodside,  Thos.  W '78 

Wurtz,  C.  J '00 

*Yaggy,  K W '71 

Yaggy,  Florence  '99 

Yenerich,  Etta  F '15 

Yost,  Elizabeth  M '00 

* Young,  Ella  '68 

Zabel,  W.  L '11 

Zachman,  B.  H '02 

Zehnder,  J.  C '96 

Zeller,  Francis  A '06 

Ziegler,  J.  G '79 

Zieske,  Victor  W '14 

Zinser,  J.  C '81 

Zollman,  F.  W '81 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS — COLLEGE  CLASSES  1918-1919 


t Bible  meets  on  days  starred  (*),  Public  Speaking  on  days  daggered  (f). 


SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS— COLLEGE  CLASSES  1918-1919  (Continued) 


Chapel  exercises  for  all  students  are  held  daily  9:35-10:00.  Hours  for  classes  not  listed  are  to  be  arranged. 
Letters  and  numbers  at  end  of  lines  indicate  buildings  and  rooms  where  classes  are  held;  M.,  Main  building;  SW 
South  Wing  of  Main  Building;  G,  Goldspohn  Hall;  N,  Nichols  Hall  (gymnasium). 

Note. — Odd  numbers  as  a rule  indicate  First  Semester,  even  numbers  Second  Semester  courses;  numbers  below  10 
Freshman  and  Sophomore,  above  10  iTunior  and  Senior  courses. 
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Departments 

North-Western  College  comprises  the  following  Depart- 
ments: 

1.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  The  Academy 

3.  The  School  of  Commerce 

4.  The  School  of  Music 

5.  The  School  of  Art 

The  College  is  a member  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  and  of  the  Federation  of  Illinois 
Colleges. 

The  Academy  is  a member  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Requests  for  catalogs,  for  information  concerning  entrance 
requirements  and  all  other  matters  may  be  addressed  to 
President  Edward  Everett  Rail,  North-Western  College, 
Naperville,  111. 

Correspondence  relating  to  matters  of  business  may  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Umbreit,  Treasurer  North-Western 
College,  Naperville,  111. 

Correspondence  concerning  any  Department  if  addressed 
to  the  President  will  reach  the  proper  authority. 
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Calendar  1919-20 

1919 

May 2, 3 — Freshman  Contests,  Heatherton  Prizes . . . .Friday,  Saturday 

May  13 — Annual  Meeting  Board  of  Trustees Tuesday 

May  17 — College  Day  (Booster  Day)  Saturday 

May  30 — Memorial  Day  (Holiday)  Friday 

June  9-11 — Final  Examinations Monday  to  Wednesday 

June  8 — Baccalaureate  Sermon — 11  a.m Sunday 

June  8 — Commencement  Sermon,  Academy — 8 p.  m Sunday 

June  10 — Graduating  Exercises,  School  of  Music — 8 p.  m.  . . Tuesday 

June  11 — Review  of  R.  O.  T.  C. — 5 p.  m Wednesday 

June  11 — Class  Day  Exercises,  Academy — 8 p.  m Wednesday 

June  12 — Senior  Class  Day  Thursday 

June  12 — Commencement  Concert — 8 p.  m Thursday 

June  13 — Commencement  Exercises — 10  a.  m Friday 

June  13 — Alumni  Reunion  and  Luncheon — 12:30  p.  m Friday 


September  15-16 — Enrollment,  Entrance  Examinations — Monday,  Tuesday 


September  17 — Classes  begin,  All  Departments — 7:30  a.  m.  Wednesday 
September  17 — Last  day  to  remove  I and  E grades  of 

first  semester  of  1918-19 Wednesday 

September  26 — Fall  Social  and  Reception — 8 p.  m Friday 

November  27 — Thanksgiving  Holiday Thursday 


December  19 — 4 p.  m.  to  January  6, 7:30  a.  m.  Christmas  Recess 


1920 

January  27-30 — Semester  Examinations Tuesday  to  Friday 

February  2 — Second  Semester  Begins — 7:30  a.  m Monday 

February  3 — Last  day  to  remove  I and  E grades  of 

Second  Semester  of  1918-1919 Tuesday 

April  9 — Academy  Oratorical  Contest Friday 

April  30,  May  1 — Good  Prize  Oratorical  Contests Friday,  Saturday 

May  7 — Freshman  Contests,  Heatherton  Prizes  Friday 

May  17 — College  Day  (Booster  Day)  Monday 

May  18 — Annual  Meeting  Board  of  Trustees Tuesday 

June  7-9 — Final  Examinations Monday  to  Wednesday 

June  6 — Baccalaureate  Sermon Sunday 

June  11 — Commencement  Friday 


September  13-14 — Enrollment,  Entrance  Examinations  Mon.,  Tues. 


Board  of  Trustees 


Bishop  G.  Heinmiller,  President 

Rev.  J.  G.  Schwab.  

Rev.  C.  Schneider 

Rev.  E.  W.  Praetorius 

Rev.  G.  P.  Ca welti  

Rev.  E.  M.  Spreng,  Secretary . . . 

Rev.  J.  R.  Niergarth  

Rev.  S.  M.  Hauch 

Rev.  H.  P.  Merle 

Rev.  C.  L.  Sorg 

Wm.  Grote,  Vice-President 

Dr.  A.  Goldspohn 

Rev.  J.  G.  Ziegler  

Rev.  H.  Pieper 

Rev.  M.  Schoenleben 

Rev.  G.  E.  Bohner  

J.  C.  Breithaupt 

E.  G.  Eberhardt  

A.  Quilling 

F.  W.  Ramsey 

C.  F.  Alstadt 


ex-  Officio 

. . . . Illinois  Conference 
.Wisconsin  Conference 
. . . Indiana  Confereenc 

Iowa  Conference 

Ohio  Conference 

. . Michigan  Conference 
. . . Canada  Conference 
.New  York  Conference 
. . . . Kansas  Conference 

Elgin,  Illinois 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Erie  Conference 

. .Nebraska  Conference 
.Minnesota  Conference 
. . . Dakota  Conference 
. . . . Kitchener,  Ontario 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Waterloo,  Iowa 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 

Executive — Bishop  Heinmiller,  Rev.  Schwab,  Dr.  Gold- 
spohn, Mr.  Grote,  Rev.  Schneider. 

Finance — Professors  Gegenheimer,  Finkbeiner,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Spiegler. 
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Faculty 

Edward  Everett  Rall,  b.a.,  ph.d.,  President  and  Professor 
of  Education.  84  Wright  Street 

George  John  Kirn,  a.  m.,  ph.d.,  d.d.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Psychology.  145  Sleight  Street 

Henry  Cowles  Smith,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

62  Loomis  Street 

Marion  E.  Nonnamaker,  b.d.,  a.  m., Professor  of  Chemistry. 

66  Wright  Street 

Thomas  Finkbeiner,  b.d.,  a.m.,  Professor  of  German. 

82  Columbia  Avenue 

McKendree  W.  Coultrap,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Mathametics. 

76  Columbia  Avenue 

^Charles  B.  Bowman,  b.d.,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

66  Loomis  Street 

Chester  J.  Attig,  a.b.,  Principal  of  the  Academy  and  Pro- 
fessor of  History.  13 1 Columbia  Avenue 

Clara  Bleck,  a.m.,  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  French. 

45  Wright  Street 

Harold  E.  White,  b.a.,  Professor  of  English. 

98  Chicago  Avenue 

Guy  Eugene  Oliver,  b.a.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

78  Benton  Street 

Edward  E.  Domm,  b.a.,  b.d.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature. 

175  Chicago  Avenue 

**Arthur  C.  Walton,  b.a.,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

101  Wright  Street 

Janet  M.  Macdonald,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

76  Columbia  Avenue 
Elizabeth  F.  Trimingham,  b.s.,  Professor  of  Home  Econom- 
ics. 76  Columbia  Avenue 

Pearl  McCoy,  a.m.,  Acting  Professor  of  Biology. 

Sleight  Street 

*Resigned,  effective  June  15,  1919. 

**Absent  on  leave,  1918-19,  Military  Service,  A. E.F.,  France. 
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NORTH-WESTERN  COLLEGE 


f Edgar  A.  Jarman,  ll.b.,  First  Lieutenant  Infantry,  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Science  and  Tactics . 70  Loomis  Street 

{Earl  Koehler,  b.s.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and 
Chemistry . 

Mary  S.  Bucks,  m.l.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the 
Academy . 115  Wright  Street 

**Edward  N.  Himmel,b.s.,  Associate  Professor  of  Science  in 
the  Academy . 126  Loomis  Street 

August  Charles  Gegenheimer,  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Commerce.  84  Wright  Street 

J.  Francis  Maguire,  Director  of  the  School  of  Music  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Piano,  Organ  and  Harmony.  67  Columbia  Avenue 
Thomas  Remington,  Instructor  in  Voice.  Chicago,  111. 
Laura  Sexton,  Instructor  in  Violin , History  and  Theory  of 
Music.  Chicago,  Illinois 

***Louis  H.  Condy,  Director  College  Band  and  Instructor  in 
Brass  Instruments.  Chicago,  Illinois 

****jOSEPH  tLUSTy5  Director  College  Band  and  Instructor  in 
Band  Instruments.  Chicago,  Illinois 

Helen  Hawley  Williamson,  Instructor  in  Art  and  Design. 

Park  Ridge,  Illinois 

Fred  R.  Kluckhohn,  b.s.,  Director  of  Athletics. 

162  Brainerd  Street 

{{Francis  T.  Brown,  b.a.,  Physical  Director  for  Women. 

y.w.c.a.,  Aurora,  Illinois 

{{{Verna  Medenwald,  Physical  Director  for  Women. 

y.w.c.a.,  Aurora,  Illinois 

STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 

Sarah  Freehafer,  Gertrude  Hildreth English 

Harry  Abraham,  Rob’t  Nauman,  IrvIng  Koten  . Chemistry 
Velma  Schneller  Biology 


{Appointed,  January  2,  1919. 

{For  Fall  Term  only. 

**Absent  Fall  Term  in  Military  Service 
***Resigned,  December  31,  1918. 
****Appointed,  January  1,  1919. 
{{Resigned,  February  14,  1919. 
{{{Appointed,  February  14,  1919. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  FACULTY 

Enrollment,  College — Professors  Kirn,  Finkbeiner,  Non- 
namaker,  Macdonald,  Oliver,  Coultrap,  White,  Domm. 

Enrollment,  Academy — Professors  Attig,  Himmel,  Bucks. 

Discipline — President  Rail,  Deans  Kirn  and  Bleck,  Pro- 
fessors Finkbeiner,  Nonnamaker,  Coultrap,  Jarman. 

Curriculum — Professors  Kirn,  Bleck,  Finkbeiner,  Coultrap, 
White. 

Catalog  and  Bulletins — Professors  Rail,  Nonnamaker, 
Macdonald,  Finkbeiner,  Domm,  Bucks. 

Scholarships — Professors  Finkbeiner,  Kirn,  Nonnamaker. 

Lecture — Professors  Oliver,  Finkbeiner,  Coultrap,  Himmel. 

Library — Professors  Domm,  White,  Walton,  Macdonald. 

Rooming  and  Boarding  Houses — Professors  Coultrap, 
Bleck,  Himmel. 

Athletics — Professors  Attig,  Domm,  Coultrap. 

Literary  Societies — Professors  White,  Oliver,  Bucks. 

Recommendation  of  Teachers — Professors  Rail,  Kirn, 
Attig. 

Class  Advisers — Freshmen,  Professor  Oliver;  Sophomores, 
Professor  Coultrap;  Juniors,  Professor  Bowman;  Seniors, 
Dean  Kirn. 


Officers  of  Administration 


Edward  Everett  Rall,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D Room  1,  Main  Building 

President 

George  J.  Kirn,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D Room  3,  Main  Building 

Dean 

Clara  Bleck,  A.  M Room  10,  Main  Building 

Dean  of  Women 

Marion  E.  Nonnamaker,  B.  D.,  A.  M Room  12,  Goldspohn  Hall 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Thomas  Finkbeiner,  B.  D.,  A.  M Room  4,  Main  Building 

Registrar 

Chester  J.  Attig,  A.  B Room  4,  Main  Building 

Principal  of  the  Academy 

A.  C.  Gegenheimer Room  37,  South  Wing,  Main  Building 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce 

J.  Francis  Maguire Room  28,  South  Wing,  Main  Building 

Director  of  the  School  of  Music 

Edith  M.  Ryther Carnegie  Library 

Librarian 

F.  W.  Umbreit Room  8,  Main  Building 

Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent 

Oscar  L.  Eby Room  8,  Main  Building 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Edna  Berger Room  8,  Main  Building 

Assistant , Treasurer's  Office 

Maud  Ratz,  Beulah  S.  Tillotson Room  1,  Main  Building 

Assistants , President's  Office 

Mildred  Ecki Room  4,  Main  Building 

Assistant  to  the  Registrar 

Allen  C.  Nickel,  B.  S Basement,  Main  Building 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sec'y  *'or  S.  A.  T.  C. 
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North-Western  College 

Historical  Statement 


North-Western  College  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  Christian  education  demand  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  honor  of  having 
taken  the  initiative  toward  its  establishment  belongs  to 
the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association. 
At  its  annual  session  in  the  spring  of  1861,  this  Confer- 
ence adopted  a resolution  inviting  the  Wisconsin,  the 
Indiana,  and  the  Iowa  Conferences  to  unite  in  the  found- 
ing of  a college.  These  Conferences  responded  cordially 
and  joined  in  the  movement.  A commission,  consisting 
of  twelve  members  and  representing  the  Illinois  and  the 
Wisconsin  Conferences  held  a meeting  at  Plainfield, 
Illinois,  April  30,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
organization  of  a Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  securing  the 
incorporation  of  the  projected  institution.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  consist  of  twenty- 
three  members,  seven  from  the  Illinois,  seven  from  the 
Wisconsin,  five  from  the  Indiana,  and  four  from  the  Iowa 
Conferences.  This  plan  was  subsequently  changed  to  one 
of  equal  representation  for  all  the  patronizing  conferences. 

Although  this  was  at  a time  when  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  seemed  to  paralyze  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise 
as  well  as  the  financial  resources  of  the  country,  circum- 
stances favored  the  undertaking.  The  village  of  Plain- 
field  offered  to  donate  a college  site,  and  an  excellent 
building  then  in  the  course  of  erection.  The  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  new  institution  named  Plainfield  Col- 
lege. The  organization  having  been  effected,  it  was 
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decided  to  open  the  institution  immediately,  and  the  Pre- 
paratory Department  began  its  work  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  with  three  teachers  and  an  encouraging  number 
of  students.  Rev.  Augustine  A.  Smith,  A.M.,  Principal 
of  Greensburg  Seminary,  Greensburg,  Ohio,  became  the 
first  president  of  the  institution,  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  the  fall  of  1862. 

As  the  patronage  of  the  school  soon  extended  over 
several  states,  the  name  “ Plainfield  College”  was  deemed 
too  local;  hence  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1864,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed 
to  North-Western  College,  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  a 
more  advantageous  location  for  the  school.  In  1870  the  col- 
lege was  removed  from  Plainfield  to  Naperville,  Illinois,  its 
present  favorable  location.  This  place  having  donated 
grounds  of  about  eight  acres,  and  #25,000  in  money,  a 
fine  and  substantial  college  building,  a part  of  the  present 
main  building,  was  erected  and  opened  for  school  purposes 
in  the  fall  of  1870.  This  change  proved  of  such  advantage 
to  the  school  as  to  mark  an  epoch  in  its  history. 

New  departments  of  instruction  were  added  from 
time  to  time.  In  1871  the  department  of  Fine  Arts  was 
opened,  and  the  Commercial  department  the  following 
year.  Music  received  considerable  attention  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  school,  resulting  very  soon  in  the 
formation  of  a regular  department  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  More  recently  this  has  been  entirely 
reorganized,  and  now  forms  a strong  and  well  equipped 
School  of  Music. 

In  1876  the  Union  Biblical  Institute  was  opened  as 
the  Theological  Department  of  the  College.  In  1910 
the  name  was  changed  to  “The  Evangelical  Theological 
Seminary,”  and  it  is  now  an  affiliated  institution,  located 
in  its  own  beautiful  building  adjoining  the  College,  and 
offering  first  class  opportunities  for  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege and  others  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
ministry. 
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In  1890  a new  four  story  building,  71x41  feet,  was 
added  as  a south  wing;  and  the  main  building  renovated 
and  improved.  The  laboratories  were  enlarged,  the  Museum 
was  given  more  room,  a splendid  Herbarium  was  created, 
which  has  grown  into  very  creditable  proportions,  and  the 
Library  was  transferred  to  enlarged  quarters. 

In  1901  a handsome  Gymnasium  building,  a gift  of  the 
late  Professor  J.  L.  Nichols,  A.M.,  was  erected.  Professor 
Nichols  was  an  honored  alumnus  of  the  institution,  and  for 
a number  of  years  the  efficient  principal  of  its  Commercial 
department.  The  building  forms  a fitting  memorial  to  this 
noble  son  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

In  1908  two  fine,  large  buildings  were  completed — a 
Library  and  a Science  Hall.  The  Library  building  is  the 
gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  Science  Hall  comes  from 
an  illustrious  alumnus  of  this  institution,  Dr.  Albert  Gold- 
spohn  of  Chicago. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  heating  of  the  entire 
group  of  buildings,  a central  power  house  was  erected 
in  1908  and  supplied  with  the  very  best  new  boilers  and 
heating  appliances.  In  material  and  general  plan  of  con- 
struction this  building  is  in  harmony  with  the  other  build- 
ings on  the  campus  recently  erected.  The  entire  equipment 
of  the  institution  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
best  schools  of  similar  character. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  college  has  been  greatly  increased,  thus  placing  the 
institution  on  a sound  financial  basis.  This  growth  in 
financial  resources  and  material  equipment  ~ is  highly 
gratifying  and  points  to  a promising  future. 

North-Western  College  stands  for  Christian  education 
in  the  best  and  broadest  sense.  The  aim  is  to  produce 
sound  scholarship,  and  genuine  nobility  of  character. 
While  laboring  to  inspire  a vigorous  intellectual  activity, 
the  college  endeavors  to  foster  a healthy  Christian  life  and 
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spirit,  and  recognizes  in  the  proper  blending  of  these  elements 
the  chief  aim  of  its  efforts. 

CHARTER  PROVISIONS 

North-Western  College  was  first  incorporated  under 
a special  act  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  under  date 
of  February  15,  1865,  entitled  “An  Act  to  incorporate 
North-Western  College.” 

In  1876  the  College  was  re-incorporated  under  a gen- 
eral law  of  the  State  passed  in  1873.  The  legal  title  of 
the  New  Board  was  “Trustees  of  North-Western  Col- 
lege” and  of  the  institution  “North-Western  College  of 
the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America.”  The 
number  of  trustees  was  fixed  at  fifteen.  In  February  1895 
an  amendment  of  the  Charter  went  into  effect  providing 
for  a Board  of  Trustees  of  twenty-two  members,  con- 
stituted as  follows:  one  clerical  member  elected  from  each 
of  the  thirteen  patronizing  Conferences,  six  lay  members 
elected  by  the  Board,  one  alumni  member  nominated  by 
the  Alumni  Association  and  elected  by  the  Board,  and  one 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Evangelical  Association  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Bishops  as  ex-officio  member. 

LOCATION 

North-Western  College  is  situated  at  Naperville,  Illi- 
nois, on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad,  twenty-eight  miles  west  of  Chicago. 
With  such  ready  access  to  Chicago,  the  student  of  the 
social  sciences  may  use  the  great  City  as  his  laboratory, 
the  debater  and  the  student  doing  special  research  work 
may  use  the  Chicago  Public  Libraries.  The  students  of 
art  and  music  also  have  exceptional  advantages.  And  yet 
the  college  is  far  enough  from  the  city  to  shield  its  students 
from  the  distractions  and  moral  dangers  of  City  life. 

Naperville’s  excellent  lighting  system,  its  pure  water, 
its  healthfulness,  its  macadamized  streets,  its  Y.M.C.A.  with 
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a building  costing  over  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  its 
parks  and  attractive  natural  surroundings,  its  many 
churches,  and  its  public-spirited  and  cultured  citizens 
all  make  it  a very  desirable  site  for  a college.  All  these 
advantages,  coupled  with  low  rents  and  excellent  public 
schools,  make  Naperville  also  an  ideal  place  of  residence  for 
parents  desiring  to  have  their  children  live  at  home  while 
attending  college. 


Buildings  and  Equipment 

BUILDINGS 

The  College  is  located  on  a spacious  and  beautiful 
campus  in  the  center  of  the  residence  portion  of  the  city 
of  Naperville.  The  surroundings  are  attractive  and  the 
campus  is  ornamented  with  a fine  variety  of  trees,  mak- 
ing the  location  cheerful  and  inviting. 

The  Main  Building. — The  main  building  is  a com- 
modious stone  edifice  well  planned  and  suitably  furnished 
with  the  best  modern  appliances  for  educational  pur- 
poses. It  consists  of  three  parts,  a main  building  71x46 
feet,  five  stories  high;  a wing  58x46  feet,  three  stories 
high,  both  erected  in  1870;  and  another  addition  71x41 
feet,  four  stories  high,  erected  in  1890.  It  is  heated 
throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

Gymnasium. — A well-equipped  gymnasium  was  erect- 
ed in  1901.  The  building  is  a contribution  by  Prof.  J. 
L.  Nichols  of  the  class  of  ’80  and  is  located  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  campus,  in  line  with  the  main  building 
and  Science  Hall,  facing  west.  Its  dimensions  are  100x60 
feet.  Dressing  rooms,  lockers  and  showers  are  provided  for 
both  men  and  women.  The  gymnasium  affords  an  excellent 
basketball  court  with  seats  for  spectators.  It  is  equipped 
with  all  necessary  gymnastic  apparatus  for  the  physical 
training  classes,  and  is  open  every  week  day  of  the  school 
year. 

The  Library. — A handsome  library  building  75x62 
feet,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  dedicated  in 
1908.  It  is  located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cam- 
pus, and  built  in  classic  style  of  architecture.  On  the 
main  floor  are  the  delivery  room,  and  the  general  read- 
ing and  reference  rooms  and  smaller  office  rooms.  In 
the  basement,  which  is  practically  above  ground,  are 
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rooms  for  receiving  and  storing  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals. 

On  the  second  floor  are  additional  stack  and  reference 
rooms.  The  building  is  thoroughly  modern  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. It  has  stack  room  for  thirty-five  thousand  volumes, 
besides  pamphlets  and  periodicals.  The  library  is  an  invit- 
ing place  for  collateral  reading,  and  students  are  encouraged 
to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  its  privileges. 

The  library  contains  now  more  than  14,800  volumes, 
and  additions  are  being  made  from  year  to  year.  The 
books  are  carefully  catalogued,  both  by  authors  and  by  sub- 
jects, according  to  the  Dewey  System. 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  se- 
lection of  standard  magazines  and  periodicals.  The  aim 
is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution,  and  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  current 
thought.  The  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations  generously  assist  in  helping  to  provide  for  the 
general  and  religious  periodicals,  in  addition  to  daily  papers 
and  other  periodicals  supplied  to  their  own  reading  rooms. 
The  following  classified  list  includes  most  of  the  periodicals 
found  in  the  Library  and  accessible  to  all  students. 


GENERAL 


American  Magazine  Independent 


Review  of  Reviews 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
Scribners 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 


Century 


Ladies  Home  Journal 
LaFollette’s  Magazine 
Literary  Digest 
Outlook 
Pathfinder 
Reader’s  Guide 


Collier’s  Weekly 
Current  Opinion 
Everybody’s 


World’s  Work 
Youth’s  Companion 
Yale  Review 


Harpers  Magazine 
Illustrated  World 


Christliche  Botschafter 
Constructive  Quarterly 
Evangelical  Messenger 


Association  Men 
Biblical  World 
Christian  Herald 


RELIGION 
Evangelical 
Methodist  Review 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World 
Record  of  Christian  Work 
Religious  Education 
World  Outlook 
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HISTORY  AND 
American  Economist 
American  Historical  Review 
American  Journal  of  Sociology 
Annals  of  American  Academy 
Forum 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

Journal  of  Political  Economy 

Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review 

New  Republic 

North  American  Review 

Survey 


EDUCATION 


Amer.  Physical  Education  Rev.  School  and  Society 
Educational  Review  School  and  Home  Education 

Hist.  Teacher’s  Magazine  School  Review 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 
SCIENCE 

Journal  of  Geology  Popular  Mechanics 

National  Geographic  Magazine  School  Science  and  Math. 

Popular  Astronomy  Science  Scientific  American 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 
International  Journal  of  Ethics  Philosophical  Review 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  Psychological  Review 
Psychological  Bulletin 
ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 
Atlantic  Monthly  English  Journal 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Educ.  Modern  Language  Journal 
HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  ART 
Arts  and  Decoration  Industrial  Arts  Magazine 

Good  Housekeeping  Tournal  of  Home  Economics 

MUSIC 

Etude  Musician  Music  News 


Contributions  in  books  and  moneys  are  earnestly  solic- 
ited. A fine  alcove  in  Carnegie  Library  has  been  equipped 
with  books  on  political  and  social  science  to  the  amount  of 
$500.00  with  an  additional  amount  of  $200.00  to  sustain  it, 
as  a memorial  gift  of  the  near  relatives  of  Mr.  F.  0.  Schoed- 
inger  of  the  class  of  1899. 

In  1916  a generous  donation  of  $1000.00  was  made  to  the 
Library  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kersten  and  children,  of  Ashton, 
Illinois,  in  memory  of  their  husband  and  father.  This 
gift,  known  as  the  John  H.  Kersten  Library  Fund,  is  invested 
and  the  proceeds  thereof  are  used  annually  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Library.  In  1919  an  additional  $250.00 
wasMonated  by  Mrs.  Kersten  and  family,  making  the  total 
fund  $1250.00. 
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Recently  an  Education  alcove  has  been  established 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Fred  Geier  and  family  of 
Ortonville,  Minnesota,  with  a gift  of  $500.00  for  permanent 
endowment  and  $200.00  for  initial  purchase  of  books. 

Similar  alcoves  bearing  on  History,  Biology,  Philos- 
ophy, English  and  Science  might  be  endowed  and  would 
serve  a great  purpose. 

Goldspohn  Science  Hall. — For  this  beautiful  and  im- 
posing building  the  college  is  indebted  to  the  generosity 
of  an  alumnus,  Dr.  A.  Goldspohn,  class  of  ’75.  The 
structure  has  a frontage  of  96  feet  and  a depth  of  75  feet. 
It  consists  of  a basement,  two  stories  and  a large,  well- 
lighted  attic. 

The  departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  occupy 
the  first  floor,  which  has  two  large  lecture  rooms,  two 
general  laboratories,  apparatus  and  store  rooms,  two 
research  laboratories,  an  optical  room,  and  a balance  room. 
In  addition,  a second  chemical  laboratory  has  recently 
been  fully  equipped  for  quantitive  work  and  food  chemistry 
in  the  basement. 

On  the  second  floor  the  departments  of  Biology  and 
Geology  find  their  accommodations.  The  entire  floor  is 
fully  supplied  with  all  necessary  laboratory  fixtures  and 
appliances,  in  order  to  make  the  study  in  these  depart- 
ments as  thorough  and  satisfactory  as  possible. 

In  the  basement  are  located  two  additional  lecture 
rooms,  a storage  room,  a dark  room,  and  the  other  facilities 
belonging  to  a modern  science  building. 

LABORATORIES 

The  laboratory  facilities  provided  by  Goldspohn  Science 
Hall  are  most  excellent,  comprising  as  they  do  five  large 
well-lighted,  well-ventilated  laboratories,  and  four  smaller 
laboratories  for  special  and  research  work.  These  labor- 
atories are  assigned  to  the  departments  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Biology,  and  Geology. 
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A laboratory  for  the  department  of  Home  Economics 
has  been  fitted  up  on  the  first  floor  of  the  south  wing  of 
the  main  building.  The  cookery  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  range,  sinks,  individual  tables  and  gas  stoves  for 
work  in  cooking  and  dietetics.  Complete  equipment  for 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  is  provided  in  other 
rooms. 

No  pains  in  planning  or  expense  in  construction  has 
been  spared  in  making  the  laboratories  thoroughly  modern 
and  efficient.  They  are  supplied  with  water,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, and  furnished  with  individual  lockers  for  the  accom- 
modation of  from  forty  to  eighty  students  in  each  depart- 
ment. 

The  equipment  is  in  keeping  with  the  excellent  accom- 
modations which  the  building  affords.  Additions  to  the 
apparatus  are  made  from  time  to  time.  A number  of 
valuable  instruments  have  also  been  secured  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a psychological  laboratory. 

MUSEUM 

The  Museum  occupies  for  the  time  being  the  upper 
floor  of  the  main  college  building,  and  contains  large  and 
valuable  collections  illustrating  the  various  departments 
of  natural  history.  The  collection  comprises  a large  num- 
ber of  our  native  birds,  larger  mammals,  of  which  nearly 
one  thousand  specimens  were  recently  added  by  .the  pur- 
chase of  the  Romberger  collection,  a number  of  the  small- 
er reptiles  and  Batrachia  in  alcohol,  and  a very  fine  col- 
lection of  marine  invertebrates  donated  by  the  Smithson- 
ian Institute.  The  collection  of  minerals  has  been  greatly 
increased  and  now  represents  many  American  localities. 
This  collection  was  greatly  increased  by  the  donation  of 
a collection  made  by  the  late  David  N.  Moyer.  The 
archeological  collection  in  flints  and  implements  is  becoming 
quite  extensive  and  valuable.  The  fossils  are  chiefly 
from  rocks  of  the  Palaeozoic  era.  The  fossil  plants  from 
the  Carboniferous  age  are  especially  fine. 
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Other  objects,  historical  in  their  character  and  inter- 
esting to  members  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  are  the 
Bishop  Seybert  relics  which  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  Museum.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  Museum  and  some 
are  on  exhibition  in  the  Library. 

HERBARIUM 

Excellent  quarters  have  been  fitted  up  on  the  Museum 
floor  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Herbarium.  The  col- 
lection has  grown  rapidly  during  recent  years,  and  con- 
tains now  45,000  sheets  of  plants.  It  contains  not  only 
all  the  varieties  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College,  but 
also  in  many  other  American,  European,  and  Asiatic  locali- 
ties. The  collection  of  European  and  South  American 
specimens  especially  has  been  greatly  increased.  The 
Herbarium  is  especially  very  interesting  and  serviceable 
to  the  students  of  botany.  Besides  the  permanent  col- 
lection, the  Herbarium  contains  also  a large  number  of 
specimens  for  exchange  purposes. 

GROWTH  AND  NEEDS  OF  NORTH-WESTERN 
COLLEGE 

The  progress  of  the  College  has  been  very  satisfactory 
and  encouraging.  The  increase  in  enrollment  especially 
in  the  College  Department  has  been  very  large. 

This  makes  more  pressing  the  demands  for  larger  en- 
dowment and  additional  buildings. 

Strong  efforts  are  being  made  at  present  to  increase 
the  endowment  and  to  develop  all  the  resources  of  the 
Institution.  It  is  the  united  purpose  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the  College  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  and  educational  demands  of  the  country. 

Among  the  more  pressing  needs  may  be  mentioned: 
A Woman’s  Hall;  a College  Auditorium:  the  endowment 
of  several  Professorships;  the  founding  of  perpetual  Scholar- 
ships; the  enlarging  of  the  Library;  and  a suitable  and 
well  equipped  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  friends  of  the  College  and  of  higher  education  are 
invited  to  contribute  to  these  objects. 


General  Information 

GOVERNMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty  to  exercise  the  proper 
supervision  over  the  conduct  and  activities  of  the  stu- 
dents both  as  individuals  and  in  their  organized  capac- 
ity as  classes,  societies,  or  clubs.  To  this  end  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  seek  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  students  individually  and  stand  ready  to 
help  with  counsel  and  advice.  In  addition,  each  organ- 
ized class,  society,  or  club  will  in  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent select  a faculty  advisor  to  look  after  its  interests  and 
to  aid  in  its  activities. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  the  College  has  few  detailed 
rules.  Instead,  it  assumes  that  all  students  are  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  expects  them  to  conduct  themselves 
as  such.  When  by  immoral  or  improper  conduct  or 
neglect  of  college  duties,  a student  forfeits  his  right  to 
such  treatment,  he  may  be  put  on  probation,  suspended, 
or  dismissed  as  the  case  may  demand. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES 

Devotional  services,  consisting  of  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, singing  and  prayer,  are  held  daily  in  the  College 
Chapel,  at  which  the  students  are  required  to  be  present. 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  public  worship  and 
Sunday-school  on  the  Sabbath  at  one  of  the  churches  in 
the  city;  but  are  allowed  to  attend  such  places  of  worship 
as  they,  or  their  parents  or  guardians  may  select. 

ABSENCE  FROM  CITY 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  term  and  to  remain  until  its  close.  No  student 
is  allowed  to  be  absent  from  College  without  permission. 
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CLASS  ABSENCES 

When  a student  has  enrolled  for  a course  he  is  required 
to  attend  all  of  its  class  or  laboratory  exercises  unless 
excused  for  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  circumstances. 
Under  no  consideration  does  an  excuse  from  class  attendance 
excuse  a student  from  the  work  assigned  in  the  class. 

All  absences  shall  be  reported  to  the  president"or  dean 
on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose  each  week  not  later 
than  Tuesday  of  the  following  week.  Repetition  of  un- 
excused absences  shall  be  considered  cause  for  calling 
the  student  to  account  before  the  president,  or  for  pre- 
senting his  case  to  the  faculty,  who  may  reduce  the  number 
of  credit  hours,  cancel  the  enrollment  for  the  course,  or 
take  such  other  action  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

A student  may  not  be  absent  from  the  class  exercises 
of  any  course  for  which  he  is  enrolled  immediately  pre- 
ceding or  following  any  recess  or  vacation  without  hav- 
ing been  previously  granted  permission  by  the  president 
of  the  college  ’or  principal  of  the  academy.  An  applica- 
tion for  permission  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  president, 
or  principal  five  days  before  the  recess  or  vacation. 

PRIZES 

The  Heatherton  Prizes. — In  order  to  encourage  ora- 
torical efforts  and  to  show  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
College,  Judge  John  S.  Goodwin  of  this  city  offers  the 
Freshman  Class  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excel- 
lence in  oratory  and  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  declama- 
tion. Contests  for  these  prizes  are  held  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  semester  and  are  open  to  regular  members  of 
the  Freshman  Class.  In  honor  of  Judge  Goodwin’s  estate 
“ Heatherton,”  the  prizes  are  known  as  the  Heatherton 
Prizes  in  Public  Speaking.  In  1918  these  prizes  were 
awarded  to  George  St.  Angelo  and  Edwin  Schalker  in  oratory, 
and  to  Dorothy  Tanner  and  Violet  Newton  in  declamation. 

The  Dr.  Good  Prize. — These  prizes  were  founded 
by  Dr.  R.  H.  Good  of  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
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interest  in  oratory  among  the  students  of  the  college.  They 
amount  to  $30.00  comprising  a first  and  second  prize 
of  $10.00  and  $5.00  respectively  awarded  in  each  of  two 
oratorical  contests  held  each  year,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women.  In  1918  the  successful  contestants  were,  in  the 
men’s  contest  Paul  Parker  and  Charles  Schwab,  in  the 
women’s  ’contest  Ruth  Stegner  and  Florena  Stauffacher. 

The  Miller  Prize. — This  prize  was  founded  by  Walter 
J.  Miller,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  class  of  1898,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  deeper  interest  in  the  tem- 
perance problem.  It  consists  of  $25.00  divided  into  two 
prizes  of  $15.00  and  $10.00  respectively,  and  is  awarded  to 
the  winners  of  first  and  second  places  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Prohibition  Association  Oratorical  Contest.  These  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mario  Berger  and  Walter  D.  Kline  in 
1918. 

The  Scott,  Eggerman  and  Royce  Prize. — This  prize 
was  founded  by  a well  known  Naperville  firm  and  is  intended 
to  encourage  debate  between  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman 
classes.  The  prize  consists  of  $20.00  and  was  awarded 
to  the  Sophomore  class  in  1918. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ACADEMY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  recently  passed  the  following 
resolution That  any  highest  honor  graduate  of  a high 
school  or  academy,  whose  credits  are  sufficient  to  enroll  him 
as  full  member  of  the  Freshman  class  of  North-Western 
College,  be  granted  free  tuition  and  incidentals  for  one 
year,  he  being  required  to  pay  the  laboratory  and  library 
fees.  Such  student,  however,  shall  be  entitled  to  but  one 
scholarship.” 

FIRST  HONORS  IN  SCHOLARSHIP 

First  honors  in  scholarship  in  the  four  College  classes 
were  awarded  as  follows  in  1918:  Freshman  class,  Harold 
Eigenbrodt;  Sophomore  class,  Olive  McCauley;  Junior  class, 
Justine  Granner;  Senior  class,  Alma  Happe. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  University  of  Illinois  offers  each  year  a scholarship 
in  its  Graduate  School  to  the  value  of  $250.00  to  a properly 
qualified  senior  of  North-Western  College  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty.  This  is  designated  by  the 
University  as  the  “ North-Western  College  Scholarship” 
and  is  usually  granted  to  the  student  standing  highest 
in  the  senior  class. 

COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  all  Departments  of  the  College 
is  divided  into  two  Semesters. 

Enrollment  Fees,  College,  per  Semester $35.00 

To  holders  of  Scholarships,  per  Semester 30.00 

Enrollment  Fees,  Academy,  per  Semester 25.00 

Athletic  Fee,  per  Semester 2.50 

Library  Fee,  per  Semester • -75 

College  Diploma 5.00 

Academy  Diploma 2.00 

SEMESTER  LABORATORY  FEES 

Chemistry 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  18,  each $5.00 

Courses  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  each 7,00 

Academy 4.00 

Physics 

Courses  1,  2,  each 2.00 

Courses  3,  4,  11,  12,  each 3.00 

Academy 3.00 

Botany 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  each 2.50 

Zoology 

Courses  1,  2,  each 2.50 

Courses  3,  4,  each * 3.00 

Bacteriology 2.00 

Physiology 2.00 

Surveying 1.00 

Cookery 5.00 

Design 5.00 

Textiles 2.00 

Art  Appreciation,  History  of  Art,  each . 1.00 
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Breakage  and  Key  Deposits  of  $3.50  per  Semester  in 
Chemistry  and  #1.50  per  Semester  in  Physics  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  such  courses.  These  deposits 
will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course  in  case  there  is 
no  breakage. 

The  charge  for  one  study  is  one-half  the  tuition  and 
incidental  fees;  for  more  than  one  study  full  rates  are 
charged. 

Scholarships  are  accepted  as  tuition  in  all  the  literary 
departments  of  the  College.  Orders  on  scholarships  will 
be  honored  only  if  they  contain  the  name  of  the  bearer 
and  the  proper  signature  of  the  scholarship  holder  and 
are  presented  on  entering  College. 

All  College  bills  must  be  paid  in  advance  for  the  semester 
or  term.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  for  less 
than  one-half  a semester,  and  then  only  in  cases  of  pro- 
tracted illness.  The  Treasurer’s  receipt  for  tuition  and 
incidentals  is  necessary  to  secure  admission  to  classes. 

Students’  bills  will  be  two  dollars  ($2.00)  higher  if 
they  enter  two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Semester  or 
Term,  and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  after  the  following  Monday. 

No  money  will  be  refunded  on  Tuition  or  Incidentals 
to  any  student  of  any  department,  who,  on  account  of 
improper  conduct  or  violation  of  the  Rules  of  the  College, 
may  be  suspended,  dismissed,  or  expelled. 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  PER  SEMESTER 


Enrollment,  Library,  Laboratory  Fees $37.50  $45.00 

Athletic  Fees 2.50  2.50 

Board 60.00  70.00 

Room  Rent 20.00  30  00 

Books  and  Stationery 10.00  15.00 

Miscellaneous  10.00  25.00 


$140.00  $187.50 

Personal  expenditures  depend,  of  course,  very  largely 
upon  the  habits  and  home  training  of  the  student.  It 
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should,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  are  other  oc- 
casions for  small  expenditures,  e.  g.,  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, society  dues,  etc.,  which  will  justify  an  additional 
allowance.  Students  can  deposit  their  money  with  the 
College  Treasurer  and  draw  it  from  time  to  time  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  needed. 

ROOMS  AND  BOARD 

The  College  has  no  dormitories,  but  ample  and  pleas- 
ant rooming  accommodations  can  always  be  found  in  pri- 
vate families.  Usually  two,  but  sometimes  three  or  four 
students  go  together  and  share  the  rent  for  a room  or 
set  of  rooms.  The  rent  for  furnished  rooms  ranges  from 
$ 20  to  $25  per  semester  for  each  student.  Unfurnished 
rooms  are  correspondingly  cheaper. 

The  College  maintains  a dinning  hall  where  meals  are 
served  for  men.  During  1918-19  the  charges  were  $3.75 
per  week.  With  the  return  of  normal  conditions  the  rate 
will  be  lower.  The  young  women  board  in  clubs  or  private 
families  at  reasonable  rates.  Good  board  in  private  families 
may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  week. 
The  cost  of  board  in  clubs  ranges  from  $3.25  to  $4.00  per 
week.  Students  boarding  in  clubs,  or  taking  their  meals  in 
private  families,  rent  rooms  separately.  Some  students 
reduce  their  expenses  still  further  by  renting  rooms  and 
boarding  themselves.  The  cost  of  laundering  is  about 
75  cents  per  dozen  pieces. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  board  or  rent  rooms  at 
any  place  without  the  approval  of  the  Faculty;  nor  to 
change  place  of  boarding,  or  leave  their  rooms  during 
the  term  without  their  consent.  Families  who  let  rooms, 
or  board  students,  are  expected  to  co-operate  in  the  main- 
tenance of  College  rules. 

BOOKS 

All  text  and  reference  books,  as  well  as  a complete 
assortment  of  stationery,  are  for  sale  at  the  college  book 
store. 
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SELF  HELP 

A considerable  number  of  students  find  opportunities 
to  pay  for  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while  at  college  by 
working  at  various  occupations  during  the  year  or  during 
the  summer  vacation.  A recent  investigation  shows 
that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  men  students  and  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  women  students  earn  part  or  the  whole 
of  their  expenses,  either  during  the  college  year  or  during 
the  vacation.  There  are  opportunities  to  pay  for  board 
or  room  by  waiting  on  the  table,  by  taking  care  of  furnaces, 
grounds,  etc.,  by  working  afternoons  and  Saturdays  in 
the  local  furniture  factory  or  for  merchants  in  the  city  or 
farmers  nearby.  Some  students  who  are  ordained  ministers 
are  enabled  to  meet  their  expenses  by  supplying  charges 
in  the  vicinity  of  Naperville.  Others  find  it  possible  to 
pay  for  their  education  by  stopping  for  a year  or  two  and 
teaching,  although  students  are  usually  advised  to  complete 
their  course  even  though  it  involves  borrowing  money  before 
going  out  to  teach,  for  in  that  way  they  are  enabled  to  secure 
better  paying  positions  from  the  start. 

An  employment  bureau  under  the  auspices  of  the 
College  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been  organized  to  help 
students  secure  work.  Remunerative  work,  however,  can 
very  rarely  be  arranged  for  definitely  before  arrival;  as 
students  become  acquainted,  it  is  easier  to  secure  employ- 
ment. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATION  OF 
TEACHERS 

In  order  to  be  of  more  service  to  graduates  entering 
the  teaching  profession  the  Faculty  has  appointed  a com- 
mittee on  Recommendation  of  Teachers  to  assist  such 
graduates  in  securing  suitable  appointments.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  is  enabled  to  assist  graduates  of  several 
years  standing  who  may  desire  and  merit  promotion.  More- 
over, the  committee  stands  ready  to  he!,p  any  Superintendent 
or  School  Board  desiring  well  prepared^  teachers. 
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Because  of  its  personal  recommendation  of  candidates 
for  whom  it  can  speak  because  of  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, the  Committee  has  gained  the  confidence  of  super- 
intendents and  school  boards.  From  the  very  beginning 
it  has  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  Alumni  and  friends 
of  the  college  in  the  furnishing  of  information  regarding 
openings  in  the  teaching  profession.  This,  to  a large 
extent,  accounts  for  its  success.  No  enrollment  fee  is 
charged;  but  to  those  who  secure  positions  through  the 
Committee,  a nominal  charge  of  Five  Dollars  is  made 
after  the  position  is  secured.  This  is  to  cover  the  expense 
incidental  to  office  work  and  correspondence. 

This  Committee  is  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alumni 
as  well  as  of  the  students  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  they 
will  avail  themselves  of  its  services  and  help  to  make  it 
a success.  Any  information  or  inquiry  concerning  positions 
will  be  gladly  received  by  Prof.  C.  J.  Attig,  Secretary  of 
the  committee. 

LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 
The  College  maintains  a lecture  course  each  year.  The 
talent  is  the  best  obtainable,  only  speakers  and  entertainers 
of  national  reputation  being  booked. 

In  addition  to  this  course,  the  student  organizations  as 
well  as  the  college  authorities  bring  to  the  college  prominent 
lecturers  and  preachers.  The  nearness  of  the  college  to 
Chicago  makes  it  possible  to  secure  many  men  of  prominence. 

MUSIC  RECITALS 

Because  of  its  strong  School  of  Music,  the  college  en- 
joys fine  musical  programs  throughout  the  year.  A 
series  of  Artists’  concerts  is  arranged  each  year,  bringing 
to  the  college  some  of  the  best  musical  talent  afforded 
by  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  addition  there  are  a number 
of  excellent  musical  entertainments  given  by  students 
of  the  School  of  Music  and  annual  concerts  given  by  the 
musical  organizations  of  the  college, — the  Men’s  Glee 
Club,  Ladies’  G?Le  Club,  the  Band,  Orchestra,  etc. 


Extra-Curricular  Activities 


THE  “POINT  SYSTEM” 

The  College  recognizes  the  great  value  to 'students  of 
organizations  and  activities  outside  the  regular  courses, 
such  as  literary  society  work,  oratory,  debate,  Christian 
Association  work,  athletics,  and  journalism.  In  order, 
however,  that  no  student  shall  engage  in  too  many  such 
activities  to  the  detriment  of  his  studies,  and  in  order 
also  that  such  activities  may  be  distributed  as  widely  as 
possible  among  all  students,  the  following  “ Point  System” 
has  been  adopted  by  the  student  body  with  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty. 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  and  first  and  second  year 
Academy  students  shall  at  no  time  hold  positions  totalling 
more  than  12  points. 

Other  students  shall  at  no  time  hold  positions  totalling 


more  than  16  points. 

OFFICES  Points 

Intercollegiate,  class  intercollegiate,  inter-society  or  academy  debaters  8 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  presidents 10 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  vice-presidents  (including  chairmanship  religious 

meetings  committee) 6 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  committee  chairmen 4 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries 3 

Y.  M.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  treasurers  (including  chairmanship  of  finance 

committee) 5 

Editor  Chronicle 12 

Managing  editor  Chronicle 9 

Publisher  Chronicle 10 

Assistant  publisher  Chronicle 4 

Editor  and  publishers  Spectrum 8 

Members  Spectrum  staff 1 

Chronicle  Co.  directors 1 

Treasurer  athletic  association 5 

Captain  Varsity  Football 5 

Captain  Varsity  Track,  Base  Ball,  or  Basket  B^k. 3 
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Managers  Varsity  Athletics 5 

Tennis  Manager 3 

Members  Varsity  Football 4 

Members  Varsity  Track,  Base  or  Basket  Ball 2 

Academy  members  on  athletic  executive  committee 1 

Permanent  committeemen 1 

Members  Student  Council 1 

Cheerleader 2 

Presidents  of — 

Volunteer  Band 4 

Student  Body 4 

Athletic  Association  (including  secretaryship  executive  committee)  6 

Oratorical  Association 2 

Chronicle  Pub.  Co 2 

Classes  (College  or  Academy) 4 

Literary  or  Dramatic  Societies 4 

Prohibition  League.  2 

Phi  Alpha  Tau 2 

Women’s  League 3 

Academy  Student  Body 2 

Academy  Oratorical  Association 2 

Vice  presidents,  secretaries,  and  treasurers  of  above  organizations  (un- 
less otherwise  rated) 1 


CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  organized  in 
1873,  is  the  second  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
state.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  growth 
in  Christian  life  and  fellowship,  and  to  carry  on  definite 
Christian  work  among  students  of  the  institution. 

The  Association  has  a commodious  and  beautiful  hall 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Library  specially  set  apart  for 
its  meetings.  It  also  maintains  a reading  room  supplied 
with  daily  and  weekly  periodicals. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  organized 
in  1875,  is  likewise  the  second  oldest  Young  Women’s 
Christian  organization  in  the  state  and  has  for  its  aim 
and  object  Chrkriah  work  among  the  Women  students 
of  the  institution.  , 
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At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  committees  of  these 
Associations  meet  all  trains  to  welcome  new  students  and 
to  aid  them  in  securing  rooms  and  boarding  places. 

Receptions  are  held  by  both  Associations  during  the 
first  week  of  the  first  semester  and  at  intervals  during 
the  year  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  acquaintance  with 
the  new  students,  and  assuring  them  of  friendly  interest 
in  their  welfare. 

The  two  Associations  maintain  separate  rest  and  read- 
ing rooms  where  the  daily  papers  and  a few  of  the  lead- 
ing magazines  may  be  found.  They  also  furnish  many 
of  the  general  and  religious  periodicals  found  in  the  Carnegie 
Library. 

In  addition,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  maintains  an  attractive 
and  well  furnished  rest  room  for  women  students,  set 
aside  for  their  exclusive  use,  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
South  Wing  of  the  Main  Building. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  School  of  Music, 
students  of  the  college  maintain  a number  of  excellent 
voluntary  musical  oragnizations  among  which  are  the 
following: 

Men’s  Glee  Club  of  twelve  to  eighteen  members  is 
maintained  each  year,  membership  in  which  is  dependent 
upon  musical  ability  and  determined  by  competitive  try- 
out. It  not  only  gives  concerts  locally  in  the  college,  but 
in  the  vicinity  during  the  school  year  and  usually  takes 
longer  trips  during  the  summer.  It  is  directed  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  who  is  an  expert  leader. 

The  Ladies’  Glee  Club  is  composed  of  twelve  members, 
membership  put  on  a competitive  basis.  It  has  an  ex- 
pert director  from  the  Faculty,  gives  a concert  locally 
and  sometimes  makes  a trip  during^th?.  year  or  the  sum- 
mer vacation. 
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The  College  Band  is  thoroughly  organized  and  directed 
by  a member  of  the  musical  faculty.  It  has  at  present 
twenty-four  members  and  plays  for  many  of  the  public 
college  functions  and  also  gives  several  concerts  during 
the  course  of  the  year.  Under  certain  conditions  a limited 
amount  of  credit  towards  a degree  is  allowed  for  work  on 
the  band,  for  details  see  page  117. 

The  Oratorio  Association  was  organized  in  February 
1919  with  a charter  membership  of  175,  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  a more  general  interest  in  the  college  and 
community  in  the  higher  types  of  music.  In  1919  Coleridge 
Taylor’s  “ Hiawatha”  was  rendered. 

The  Evangelical  Church  Choir  which  numbers  from 
seventy  to  eighty  voices,  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  from 
students  of  the  college.  It  has  an  expert  director  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  church  services  at  the 
church  connected  with  the  college. 

L’Orchestre  De  Luxe. — This  organization  of  some 
eight  members  has  come  to  fill  an  important  place  in  the 
musical  life  of  North-Western  College,  furnishing  high- 
grade  music  for  banquets,  receptions  and  socials,  besides 
giving  concerts  in  nearby  cities.  A member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Music  is  director. 

In  addition  a number  of  voluntary  quartettes  and 
other  organizations  are  maintained  by  students  so  that 
every  type  of  musical  ability  has  an  opportunity  for  train- 
ing and  expression. 

LITERARY  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES 

There  are  seven  literary  societies  connected  with  the 
College,  viz.:  Kappa  Pi  Nu , N eotrophian , Pallenian , Sigma 
Alpha  Tau , Sigma  Delta  Phi , Zetasophean , and  the  Laconian. 
These  societies  have  good,  well-furnished  halls  and  afford 
excellent  opportunities  for  practice  in  public  speaking, 
debate  and  other  literary  exercises. 

Oratorical  Association. — The  Oratorical  Association 
was  organized  in  the  year  1900.  Its  purpose  is  to  arouse 
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interest  in  public  speaking  and  to  elevate  the  forensic 
standard  of  annual  oratorical  contests.  These  contests 
are  open  to  regular  members  of  the  six  literary  societies. 
Prizes  are  given  those  who  win  first  and  second  places 
in  the  intersociety  contest,  and  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  in  this  contest  represents  the  college  in  intercollegiate 
contests 

Intersociety,  interclass,  and  intercollegiate  debates  are 
held  annually. 

Phi  Alpha  Tau. — This  is  an  Honorary  Society  main- 
tained by  students  who  have  represented  the  College  in 
oratory  or  debate  against  other  colleges.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  national  forensic  fraternities  and  constitutes  a 
stimulus  to  new  students  to  develop  their  abilities  in  both 
oratory  and  debate. 

Arts  Dramatic  Club. — This  is  a recently  organized  so- 
ciety for  the  serious  study,  interpretation,  and  presenta- 
tion of  classical  and  standard  dramas.  It  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  professors  of  Public  Speaking 
and  English.  Membership  is  limited  to  students  of  Sopho- 
more standing  and  above  who  make  a grade  of  “C”  in 
all  studies  and  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  pro- 
fessors mentioned.  One  play  only  is  presented  each  year. 

Seager  Association. — This  is  an  organization  estab- 
lished in  the  fall  of  1916,  intended  to  create  and  to  per- 
petuate an  interest  in  the  ministry  as  a life  work  among 
the  students  of  North-Western  College  and  Academy 
and  the  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary.  The  asso- 
ciation is  named  after  Bishop  L.  H.  Seager  and  holds 
meetings  monthly,  addressed  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
church  and  others  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  min- 
isters and  prospective  ministers.  It  has  at  the  present 
time  a membership  of  about  fifty  and  fulfills  a useful 
service  in  the  College. 

These  and  all  other  societies  of  the  College  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Faculty.  No  public  enter- 
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tainment  shall  be  given  by  any  society  without  permis- 
sion from  the  Faculty,  and  all  the  exercises  intended  for 
such  entertainments  must  be  approved. 

COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS 

Chronicle. — “The  North-Western  College  Chronicle” 
is  published  weekly  during  the  academic  year. 

Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  the 
work  and  condition  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  organ  of 
the  students  and  contains  original  articles  by  members  of 
the  school  and  others,  personal  notices  of  past  and  present 
members  of  the  College,  proceedings  of  the  Literary  Soci- 
eties, the  Christian  Associations,  and  such  other  matter 
pertaining  to  college  life  as  will  prove  of  interest  to  all 
friends  of  higher  education. 

Spectrum. — The  senior  class  of  1910  first  published  an 
annual  called  the  “Spectrum”  which  has  since  become 
a regular  and  popular  publication  of  each  succeeding 
Senior  class.  Its  purpose  is  to  present  in  an  attractive 
form  the  various  interests  and  activities  of  the  College 
during  the  scho'ol  year.  It  contains  the  pictures  of  the 
debating  and  athletic  teams,  orators,  besides  many  other 
groups.  Each  department  of  the  school  is  duly  represented. 

Bulletins. — Bulletins  are  published  quarterly  by  the 
College  and  are  supplied  gratis  upon  application  to  the 
President. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  College  has  made  provision  for  systematic  work 
in  physical  training  for  both  men  and  women,  having 
provided  a separate  Director  for  each  sex.  During  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  physical  training  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  unless  specifically  excused  by  the 
faculty.  For  detailed  description  of  this  work  see  Military 
Training  and  Physical  Training  for  women  under  Depart- 
ments of  Instruction. 
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Provisions  are  also  made  for  athletics  and  outdoor 
sports.  Teams  are  maintained  in  all  leading  departments  of 
athletics,  such  as  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  and 
tennis.  Intercollegiate  contests  are  held  in  all  these  sports 
with  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Middle 
West.  In  addition  there  are  many  class  teams  and  contests. 
The  College  is  a member  of  the  so-called  “ Little  Five” 
Athletic  Conference,  the  other  members  being  Knox,  Beloit, 
Monmouth  and  Lake  Forest. 

Athletic  activities  are  carefully  supervised,  all  inter- 
collegiate contests  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
Joint  Athletic  Committee,  composed  of  three  members  of 
the  Faculty  and  two  students.  Interclass  athletics  are 
under  the  supervision  of  an  Athletic  Board  of  Control, 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Student  Athletic  Association 
and  the  managers  of  the  various  college  and  academy 
teams.  A reasonable  fee  is  charged  and  collected  by  the 
college  each  semester  from  each  student,  admitting  him 
to  all  athletic  games  and  contests.  All  athletic  activities 
as  wTell  as  gymnasium  work  are  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Physical  Director. 

STUDENTS’  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS 

During  the  fall  term  of  1918-19  North-Western  College 
maintained  a collegiate  unit  of  the  Students’  Army  Training 
Corps  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department.  About 
150  men  were  enrolled,  133  of  whom  were  regularly  inducted 
soldiers.  The  unit  was  established  October  1,  1918  and 
demobilized  at  the  close  of  the  term  on  December  20,  1918. 
It  was  in  charge  of  First  Lieutenant  Edgar  A.  Jarman, 
Infantry,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  E.  N.  Himmel,  H.  M. 
Radtke  and  T.  M.  Rygh.  The  work  of  the  unit  was, on 
the  whole,  successful,  most  of  the  men  completing  satis- 
factorily a third  of  a year’s  work  toward  a degree.  Special 
courses  were  given  including  War  Issues,  Military  Law, 
Military  Sanitation  and  Hygiene,  and  Surveying. 
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RESERVE  OFFICERS’  TRAINING  CORPS 

Beginning  with  January  1919,  an  Infantry  unit  of  the 
Senior  Division  of  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
was  established  at  North-Western  College,  under  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  June  3,  1916.  A commissioned  officer  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  is  detailed  to  the  College  as  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  equipment  including 
regular  army  rifles  and  ammunition  is  issued  to  the  College, 
and  a full  outer  uniform  is  given  to  each  man  enrolled. 
The  aim  is  to  train  men  to  become  qualified  for  commis- 
sioned offices  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States, 
primarily  as  Reserve  Officers. 

The  work  is  required  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
but  involves  no  legal  obligation  or  enlistment  of  any  sort. 
Nor  is  there  any  military  discipline  exercised  over  the  men 
except  during  the  two  periods  of  drill  and  one  of  classroom 
work  required  each  week.  It  takes  the  place  of  gymnasium 
work  heretofore  required  and  will  include  physical  training 
and  mass  athletics  as  well  as  military  drill  and  military 
science.  Students  may  elect  the  work  of  the  advanced 
course  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  and  those  who  are 
recommended  by  the  President  and  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  who  agree  to  attend  a summer  training  camp, 
are  allowed  commutation  of  subsistence  amounting  to  about 
$236.00  for  the  two  years  besides  uniforms  and  all  expenses 
involved  in  attending  the  summer  camp.  The  R.  0.  T.  C. 
unit  is  organized  into  a battalion  of  two  companies  and  the 
various  offices  are  filled  by  students  of  the  advanced  course. 

The  uniform  includes  hat  (or  cap),  coat,  shirt,  breeches, 
leggings,  and  shoes  and  is  valued  at  $40.00,  though  civilian 
clothes  of  the  same  quality  would  probably  cost  double  that 
amount.  The  uniform  is  required  to  be  worn  only  at  drill, 
but  may,  if  desired  be  worn  at  all  times.  A student  may, 
therefore,  receive  in  cash  and  in  clothing  about  $400  during 
the  four  years  of  his  college  course. 


Administration 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  applications  for  admission  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  moral  character.  Graduates  of  properly  accredited 
High  Schools  and  Academies  will  be  admitted  to  the  College 
without  examination  upon  the  presentation  of  a certificate 
properly  signed  by  the  principal,  showing  that  they  have 
to  their  credit  the  15  units  required  for  admission. 

Students  planning  to  enter  in  the  Fall  should  write 
to  the  President  or  Dean  of  the  College  and  secure  a blank 
certificate  to  be  filled  out  by  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School  and  sent  by  him  direct  to  the  College.  It  is  better 
to  have  these  certificates  sent  to  the  College  in  advance 
or  at  least  to  have  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  on  the 
opening  day  of  registration  in  the  Fall. 

Students  entering  from  another  institution  of  collegiate 
grade  and  desiring  advanced  standing  must  present  full 
records  of  their  work  together  with  a letter  of  honorable 
dismissal  from  the  college  or  university  in  which  they 
have  studied. 

The  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class 
is  15  units.  The  standard  unit  is  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  a course  pursued  one  full  academic  year  with 
four  one-hour  recitations  or  five  45-minute  recitations 
per  week. 

The  following  units  are  prescribed: 


English : 3 units 

Mathematics 2 units 

History 1 unit 

Science 1 unit 

A Foreign  Language 2 units 


The  remaining  units  are  elective  to  be  chosen  from 
those  described  below. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  NEW  STUDENTS 

New  students  need  not  plan  to  arrive  in  advance  of 
the  opening  of  the  term.  Upon  arriving  in  this  city,  they 
should  repair  to  the  Treasurer’s  office  in  the  College  build- 
ing, where  they  may  obtain  necessary  information  in 
regard  to  available  rooms  and  places  of  boarding,  and 
such  other  counsel  and  direction  as  may  be  helpful  to 
them.  It  is  generally  better  to  defer  making  definite 
arrangements  for  room  and  board  until  the  student  can 
personally  inspect  and  then  select  according  to  his  own 
taste,  or  the  requirements  of  his  circumstances. 

By  calling  upon  the  President  advice  may  be  obtained 
in  reference  to  the  mode  and  conditions  of  entering  the 
College  and  other  matters  of  personal  interest  pertaining 
to  College  life.  The  student’s  course  of  study  will  be 
made  out  and  approved  by  the  Enrollment  Committee. 
He  will  then  pay  his  semester  fees  at  the  Treasurer’s  office, 
which  must  be  done  before  being  admitted  to  classes. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR 
ADMISSION 

1.  English. — (Three  or  four,  units.)  Of  the  three  units  in  English 
required  of  all  candidates,  one  should  be  made  up  of  composition  and 
rhetoric,  and  the  other  two  of  English  and  American  literature. 

(a)  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — All  applicants  will  be  examined  in 
English  Composition.  This  will  include  a test  in  correct  spelling,  capital- 
ization, punctuation,  paragraphing  and  legible  handwriting.  The  student 
will  be  required  to  write  an  essay  on  some  familiar  subject,  suggested  by 
the  teacher,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  give  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  constructions  of  language,  and  his  ability  to  express  himself 
in  clear,  accurate  English. 

(b)  English  Literature. — Each  applicant  is  expected  to  have  read 
carefully  certain  assigned  literary  masterpieces,  and  to  have  a clear  and 
fresh  knowledge  of  their  important  contents. 

These  literary  assignments  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English,  as  made  from  time  to  time. 
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2.  Mathematics. — (Two,  two  and  one-half,  or  three  units.) 

(a)  Algebra. — (One  unit.)  This  should  include  the  following  subjects: 
fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  simple  equations,  involution, 
evolution,  radicals,  quadratic  equations,  theory  of  exponents,  and  the 
nalysis  and  solution  of  problems  involved  in  the  treatment  of  these 
elements. 

(b)  Advanced  Algebra. — (One-half  unit.)  This  course  should  embrace 
a careful  review  of  the  previous  work  in  this  subject,  and  a thorough 
study  of  radicals,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  ratio  and  proportion, 
binomial  theorem  and  logarithms. 

(c)  Plane  Geometry. — (One  unit.)  In  plane  geometry  special  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  use  propositions  in  the  solution  of 
original  numerical  exercises  and  supplementary  theorems. 

(d)  Solid  Geometry. — (One-dialf  unit.)  In  solid  geometry  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  geometry  of  the  sphere.  Applications 
to  the  solution  of  original  problems  are  emphasized. 

3.  History. — (One  to  four  units.)  No  definite  course  is  prescribed 

in  this  subject,  but  the  required  and  elective  units  may  be  chosen  from  the 
following:  (a)  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  (b)  Medieval  and  Modern 

History,  (c)  History  of  England,  and  (d)  History  of  the  United  States. 

These  requirements  imply  in  each  case  the  use  of  a good  standard 
text-book,  and  training  in  the  use  of  works  of  reference,  and  some  knowledge 
of  historical  geography. 

4.  Civics. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  The  study  of  this  subject  should 
represent  such  an  amount  of  work  as  is  generally  furnished  by  any  good 
high  school  text-book.  It  should  include  a careful  study  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  its  history  and  interpretation,  and  the  relations 
existing  between  state  and  federal  institutions. 

5.  Latin. — (Two,  three,  or  four  units.)  First  Year.  Such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rudiments  of  the  language,  inflections,  and  elements 
of  grammar,  as  are  generally  found  in  an  introductory  Latin  book,  together 
with  the  ability  to  read  easy  stories  and  fables. 

Second  Year. — Four  books  of  Caesar,  or  the  equivalent,  together  with 
composition  work  based  on  the  text  read. 

Third  Year. — Six  orations  of  Cicero.  Ability  to  write  Latin  based  on 
the  text.  The  historical  references  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Latin  syntax. 

Fourth  Year. — Six  books  of  Virgil,  with  implied  history  and  mythology. 
The  study  of  prosody  and  the  scansion  of  hexameter  verse. 

6.  Greek. — (Two  units.)  First  Year.  The  elements  of  the  language 
as  given  in  any  good  beginning  book,  and  one  book  of  Xenophon’s  Ana- 
basis, or  its  equivalent.  Familiarity  with  grammatical  forms  and  principles. 

Second  Year. — Two  additional  books  of  the  Anabasis,  and  three  of 
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Homer’s  Iliad,  or  their  equivalent,  together  with  an  amount  of  Greek 
prose  composition  equal  to  one  exercise  per  week  for  one  year. 

7.  German. — (Two  units.)  First  Year.  Elementary  grammar  to- 
gether with  an  amount  of  reading  of  easy  prose,  or  narrative,  of  not  less 
than  150  pages. 

Second  Year. — This  should  include  the  study  of  the  syntax  of  cases, 
use  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  modes,  modal  auxiliaries  and  practical 
constructions.  An  additional  amount  of  reading  of  standard  selections 
equal  to  about  250  pages.  Prose  composition. 

8.  French. — (Two  units.)  First  Year.  Effort  should  be  concen- 
trated upon  such  an  elementary  course  as  will  give  the  student  a reading 
knowledge  of  the  language.  This  should  include  careful  training  in  correct 
and  easy  pronunciation,  and  some  familiarity  with  the  essentials  of  gram- 
mar. 

Second  Year. — A.  review  of  grammar  and  the  introduction  of  com- 
position. The  reading  for  the  year  should  embrace  selections  irom  repre- 
sentative authors,  such  as  furnish  a general  outline  of  the  character  of 
French  literature. 

9.  Science. — (a)  Physiology.— (One  or  one-half  unit.)  This  sub- 
ject should  embrace  instruction  in  anatomy,  histology  and  physiology  of 
the  human  body,  and  the  essentials  of  hygiene.  The  text-book  should 
be  amplified  by  the  use  of  charts  and  models. 

(b)  Physics. — (One  unit.)  The  course  in  Physics  should  represent 
an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  given  by  such  a text-book  as  Carhart 
and  Shute.  Laboratory  practice  should  accompany  the  use  of  the  text- 
book. The  student’s  laboratory  note-book  will  be  considered  as  a part 
of  the  requirements. 

(c)  Chemistry. — (One  unit.)  The  instruction  must  include  both 
text-book  and  laboratory  work.  A careful  record  of  laboratory  experi- 
ments should  be  kept,  and  must  be  presented  in  evidence  of  actual  work 
accomplished. 

(d)  Zoology. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  The  work  presented  in 
Zoology  should  extend  at  least  through  one  semester  and  consist  of  a care- 
ful study  of  the  structure,  habits  and  life  histories  of  representative  animals. 
Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  accurate  obser- 
vation and  ability  to  draw  correctly  in  laboratory  note-books. 

(e)  Botany. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  This  course  should  cover  the 
elements  of  plant  structure  and  physiology,  and  the  life  histories  of  types 
from  the  main  groups  of  plants.  The  knowledge  should  be  derived  to  a 
large  extent  from  a study  of  the  objects  and  should  include  the  ability  to 
classify  and  name  the  more  common  species.  Note-book  and  herbarium 
collections  should  be  presented. 
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10.  Vocational  Courses. — The  College  will  allow  as  many  as  three 
units  to  be  offered  in  vocational  courses.  These  must  be  standard  courses 
of  full  High  School  grade  in  well  equipped  schools  in  such  subjects  as 
Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science,  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Courses. 
Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  the  college  allow  more  than  two  units  in  one 
of  the  above  subjects. 

11.  Additional  Units. — One  additional  unit  each  in  English,  Mathe- 
matics, Greek,  German  or  French  may  be  offered  provided  the  work  rep- 
resents thoroughly  organized  and  approved  advanced  courses  in  their 
respective  subjects  beyond  that  indicated  in  the  courses  outlined  above. 


General  Regulations 

HOURS  OF  WORK 

The  normal  amount  of  work  for  regular  students  is 
sixteen  hours  per  week.  All  students  are  required  to 
take  at  least  twelve  hours.  Those  whose  previous  work 
shows  an  average  grade  of  “B”  may  be  allowed  to  take 
as  many  as  eighteen  hours. 

No  deviation  from  these  requirements  shall  be  allowed 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  President. 

GRADES 

A careful  record  of  the  scholarship  of  each  student 
is  made  by  the  Faculty  in  all  the  subjects  pursued.  Grades 
are  determined  by  class  work  and  examinations,  each 
being  considered  of  equal  weight  in  the  final  credit. 

Standing  is  expressed  according  to  proficiency  in  schol- 
arship as  grade  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  I. 

Grade  A denotes  superior  scholarship  of  excep- 
tional grade. 

Grade  B denotes  good  scholarship. 

Grade  C denotes  fair  scholarship. 

Grade  D denotes  passing  scholarship  but  carrying 
no  honor  points. 

Grade  E denotes  a condition  which  may  be  re- 
moved by  a second  examination,  but  no  condi- 
tion so  removed  may  raise  the  grade  above  D. 

Grade  F denotes  failure,  removable  only  by  rep- 
etition of  the  subject  in  class. 

Grade  I denotes  “ Incomplete,”  note-books,  theses, 
etc.,  not  completed,  such  deficiency  being  allowed 
only  by  special  permission  of  instructor. 

Work  reported  incomplete  or  conditioned  at  the  end 
of  any  semester,  and  not  made  good  by  the  beginning  of 
the  corresponding  semester  of  the  following  year,  can 
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thereafter  be  given  credit  for  only  by  repetition  in  class. 

Information  concerning  the  progress  of  each  student 
of  the  Academy,  and  of  the  College  through  the  Sopho- 
more year,  will  be  furnished  to  the  parent  or  guardian  at 
the  close  of  each  semester.  Similar  reports  will  be  issued 
for  any  other  student  when  requested  or  when  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty  it  may  be  desirable. 

UNITS  OF  WORK 

Semester  Hour.  A semester  hour  is  the  amount  of 
work  represented  by  one  recitation  per  week  for  one  sem- 
ester, requiring  in  preparation  an  average  of  two  hours 
time,  or  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week  for  a semester. 

Honor  Points  represent  the  quality  as  distinguished 
from  the  quantity  of  the  work  required  for  graduation. 
They  are  estimated  as  follows:  A grade  of  “A”  gives  three 
honor  points  for  each  semester  hour  of  work  completed; 
a grade  'of  “B”  gives  two  honor  points  for  each  semester 
hour;  “C”  gives  one  honor  point  for  each  semester  hour; 
while  “D”  passes  the  student  but  gives  no  honor  points. 
In  other  words,  a student  to  do  satisfactory  work  must 
make  an  average  grade  of  “C”  in  all  his  subjects. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Students  are  classified  as  Regular  and  as  Special . 
Regular  students  are  classed  as  Freshmen,  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  Seniors,  according  to  the  following  regulations: 

A student  who  presents  15  units  from  an  accredited 
High  School  or  Academy  and  is  carrying  satisfactorily 
at  least  12  hours  of  regular  work  shall  be  classed  as  a 
Freshman.  He  may  be  a conditional  Freshman  with  14 
units  but  must  make  up  the  condition  during  the  Fresh- 
man Year. 
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A student  must  have  completed  26  semester  hours, 
carrying  with  them  26  honor  points  and  must  have  com- 
pleted or  be  enrolled  for  the  prescribed  Freshmen  sub- 
jects in  order  to  be  classified  as  a Sophomore. 

A student  must  have  completed  58  semester  hours, 
carrying  with  them  58  honor  points  and  must  have  com- 
pleted or  be  enrolled  for  the  prescribed  Sophomore  sub- 
jects in  order  to  be  classified  as  a Junior. 

A student  must  be  carrying  a sufficient  number  of 
hours  with  an  average  grade  of  “C”  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  graduation,  subject  to  the  rule  limiting  the 
student  to  18  hours  per  semester,  in  order  to  be  classified 
as  a Senior. 

Special  Students.  Persons  desiring  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  any  particular  department  of  the  College,  with- 
out becoming  candidates  for  degrees,  may  be  admitted 
as  Special  Students,  provided  they  prove  themselves, 
upon  examination,  qualified  to  pursue  with  advantage 
the  studies  of  those  departments.  In  no  case  will  a student 
be  allowed  to  select  studies,  which,  in  the  judgment  of- 
the  Faculty,  he  cannot  profitably  pursue. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  may  be  of  two  kinds:  tests  and  final 
examinations.  Tests  may  be  given  at  any  time  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher.  Final  examinations  shall  be  given 
at  the  end  of  a semester  or  on  completion  of  a subject. 

No  student  shall  be  exempt  from  any  test  or  final 
examination.  A test  or  examination  shall  be  given  at 
any  other  than  the  regular  time  only  upon  presentation  of 
a card  issued  by  the  teacher  and  properly  endorsed  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  college.  The  fee  for  examinations 
taken  irregularly  shall  in  all  cases  be  as  follows  :Tests, 
sixty  cents;  final  examinations,  or  special  work  assigned 
to  delinquents,  one  dollar. 
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THESES 

Seniors  who  desire  may  write  theses  bearing  on  their 
major  work.  Said  theses  must  be  done  under  the  head 
of  the  department  and  shall  represent  at  least  two  hours 
work  for  which  credit  shall  be  given. 

In  each  case  the  subject  chosen,  and  the  outline  of  the 
thesis  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Professor  under  whose 
direction  the  work  was  done.  These  theses  shall  be 
type-written  on  paper  of  standard  size;  they  shall  con- 
tain a list  of  the  books  consulted,  and  when  a thesis  con- 
tains citations,  the  book  and  the  page  from  which  the 
citation  is  taken  shall  be  indicated. 

All  theses  must  be  completed  and  presented  to  the 
Professor  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  not  later  than  May 
first. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  CREDITS  AND  HONORABLE 
DISMISSAL 

A student  withdrawing  before  the  completion  of  a 
course  leading  to  a degree  is  entitled  to  an  honorable 
dismissal  and  an  official  transcript  of  all  work  done  in 
the  College,  provided  he  is  not  at  the  time  under  dis- 
cipline, or  subject  to  suspension  or  expulsion. 

The  first  transcript  of  the  record  of  any  student  or 
graduate  is  given  without  charge  upon  request  to  the  Regis- 
trar. For  any  additional  copies  a fee  of  25  cents  per  copy 
is  charged. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 


The  College  offers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  for  the  completion 
of  the  respective  courses  outlined  below.  The  requirements 
for  these  degrees  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed 
128  semester  hours  of  college  work  including  the  pre- 
scribed studies,  a Major  study,  and  electives.  (A  semester 
hour  is  the  work  done  in  a subject  requiring  one  hour 
per  week  for  a semester  in  recitation  and  two  hours  in 
preparation,  or  its  equivalent  in  laboratory  work.) 

(2)  The  student  must  have  a total  of  128  honor 
points,  earned  by  making  an  average  grade  of  “C”  in 
the  128  hours  required  for  graduation. 

(3)  The  student’s  course  must  include  the  required 
courses  and  a Major  as  indicated  in  the  courses  outlined 
below.  (A  Major  is  defined  as  24  semester  hours  in  one 
department,  or  in  one  department  chiefly  with  no  more 
than  4 to  6 hours  in  a closely  related  department.) 

(4)  A student  must  spend  at  least  one  academic 
year  in  residence  at  the  College. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Freshman  Year  Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st 

sem- 

ester 

2nd 

sem- 

ester 

English  1-2 

3 

3 

A Foreign  Language 

4 

4 

*Bible  1-2 

2 

2 

Public  Speaking  1-2 

1 

1 

Military  Training  1-2  (for  men) 

2 

2 

Physical  Training  l-2(for  women) 

Electives  (enough  to  make  16  hrs.  per  semester) 

1 

1 

Freshman  Electives.  Mathematics,  a second  foreign  language,  a 
science,  history. 

Sophomore  Year 

Hrs.  ; 

per  wk. 

English  3-4 

3 

3 

Foreign  language  (continued) 

4 

4 

A Science  (if  not  elected  in  Freshman  year) 

4 

4 

*Psychology  3 

4 

Military  Training  3-4  (for  men) 

2 

2 

Physical  Training  3-4  (for  women) 

Electives-  (enough  to  make  16  hrs.  per  semester  ) 

1 

1 

Sophomore  Electives:  Bible,  a second  language,  a second  sciences 

mathematics,  history,  political  science,  psychology,  public  speaking. 


Junior  and  Senior  Years 

1.  The  completion  of  a Major  of  24  hours  in  one  department,  or  in 
one  department  chiefly  with  no  more  than  4 to  6 hours  in  a closely  related 
department.  (The  Major  study  should  be  chosen  in  the  Sophomore  year, 
or  at  the  latest  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year.)  Students  must  secure 
the  advice  and  approval  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  a department  before 
enrolling  for  a Major  in  that  department. 

2.  Enough  electives  to  make  a total  of  128  hours  carrying  128  honor 
points,  the  total  requirement  for  the  degree. 

Note. — No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  the  first  year  of  a foreign  language 
unless  the  second  year  is  also  taken. 

*May  be  taken  in  the  following  year  upon  advice  of  Enrollment  Com- 
mittee. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Freshman  Year  Hrs.  per  wk. 

1st  semester  2nd  semester 


English  1-2 

3 

3 

Chemistry  1-2  or  3-4 

4 

4 

French  or  German 

4 

4 

Drafting  and  Sewing 

3 

3 

Interior  Decoration 

1 

1 

Physical  Training  1-2 

1 

1 

16 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

English  3-4 

3 

3 

French  or  German  (continued) 

4 

4 

Cookery 

4 

4 

Physics  1-2 

3 

3 

Textiles 

2 

2 

Physical  Training  3-4 

1 

1 

17 

17 

Junior  Year 

Psychology  3,  Education  10  or  12 

4 

3 

Bacteriology 

4 

Food  Chemistry 

4 

Dressmaking,  Millinery 

3 

* 3 

Costume  Design 

1 

1 

Electives  (Econ.,  Bible,  Bot.,  or  Zool.) 

4 

5 

16 

16 

Senior  Year 

Sanitation,  House  Construction,  Household  Man- 

agement (alternate  years) 

3 

3 

Dietetics,  Invalid  Cookery,  Nursing  (alternate  years) 

3 

3 

Teaching  of  H.  E.,  Practice  Tchg. 

3 

Physiology 

4 

Electives  (Bible,  Sociol.,  Hist.,  Psych.,  Educ.) 

10 

3 

16 

16 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  may  elect  Bible 

1-2  (2  hrs)  or  Public 

Speaking  1-2  {1  hr.)  in  addition  to  the  above.  If  not  taken  earlier,  Bible 
1-2  should  be  elected  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  year. 

Note. — Special  students  of  sufficient  maturity,  who  cannot  remain 
for  the  full  course,  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  a special  course  of  two  or 
three  years  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  Department. 
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PRE-MEDICAL  COURSE 

For  those  students  who  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of 
Medicine  and  find  it  impossible  to  remain  in  college  four 
years,  a special  two-  or  three-year  Pre-medical  course  is  pro- 
vided as  outlined  below.  As  the  requirements  of  the  different 
Medical  Schools  are  not  entirely  uniform  it  is  advisable  for 
students  to  consult  with  the  Dean  or  one  of  the  professors 
in  the  scientific  departments  who  will  prepare  a schedule 
for  him. 

Students  are  strongly  urged , however , to  complete  a full  four 
years'  college  course  before  entering  the  study  of  medicine 
wherever  this  is  possible , as  in  all  cases  it  has  been  found  that 
such  students  succeed  better  in  their  work  in  medical  schools 
and  in  their  subsequent  professional  career. 

A suggested  Pre-medical  course  which  may  be  modified 
to  suit  individual  needs  is  outlined  as  follows:  * 


Freshman  Year 

Hrs.  per  wk. 

Sophomore  Year 

Hrs.  per  wk. 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

sem- 

sem- 

sem- 

sem- 

ester 

ester 

ester 

ester 

English  1-2 

3 

3 

German  or  French 

Math.  1-2  or  2-  3 ...  . 

4 

4 

(continued) .... 

4 

4 

French  or  German. . . 

4 

4 

*English  3-4  & Pub. 

Chemistry  1-2  or  3-4 . 

4 

4 

Sp.l-2or  Chem. 

Mil.  Training  1-2 .... 

2 

2 

11-12  or  15-16.  . 

4 

4 

Zoology  1-2 

4 

4 

Physics  3-4 

4 

4 

Mil.  Training  3-4. . . 

2 

2 

Junior  Year 

Hrs. 

per  wk. 

1st 

2nd 

sem- 

sem- 

ester 

ester 

Zoology  3-4 

4 

4 

Zoology  5-6 

4 

4 

Psych,  3-4 

4 

4 

♦English  3-4,  Pub.  Sp.  1-2  or  Chem.  11-12  or  15-16. 

4 

4 

*When  three  years  are  .given  to  the  course,  English  3-4  will  be  taken 
in  the  Sophomore  year  and  Chemistry  in  the  Junior  Year.  In  the  two- 
year  course  English  3-4  is  omitted  but  will  be  taken  in  the  Junior  year 
should  the  student  desire  to  return. 
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Students  who  complete  the  three  years’  work  outlined 
above  may  class  as  seniors  without  condition  and  secure  the 
B.A.  degree  in  another  year,  or  may,  on  certain  conditions, 
secure  the  degree  from  the  college  for  work  done  at  an  ap- 
proved Medical  School.  These  conditions  are  (i)  that  the 
student  has  completed  a full  three  years’  pre-medical  course 
at  the  College,  and  (2)  that  he  has  completed  the  regular 
first  year  work  in  a first  class  approved  Medical  School. 

Prospective  medical  students  should  ascertain  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  Medical  School  of  their  choice.  If  at 
all  possible  they  should  study  Latin,  French  or  German  and 
one  or  more  of  the  sciences,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Biology 
in  their  college  preparatory  course. 

PRE-LAW  AND  PRE-ENGINEERING  COURSES 

For  prospective  students  of  law  the  College  offers  all  the 
work  that  first  class  Law  Schools  usually  require  for  entrance. 
The  best  of  these  schools  strongly  recommend  the  comple- 
tion of  a regular  college  course  before  taking  up  the  study 
of  law.  At  least  two  or  three  years  of  college  work  are  in- 
dispensable. Students  interested  in  law  are  advised  to  com- 
plete, therefore,  one  of  the  regular  courses  and  to  elect  work 
in  Latin,  English,  Public  Speaking,  Psychology,  Logic,  His- 
tory, Political  Science,  Economics,  and  Sociology. 

The  College  also  offers  courses  of  value  to  prospective 
engineering  students.  These  include  Mathematics  and  Sur- 
veying, Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  English,  Modern 
Languages  and  Economics. 

At  least  two  years  of  such  work  is  recommended  for 
students  expecting  to  take  up  Engineering  at  a university. 

COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  College  is  well  prepared  to  train  teachers  espe- 
cially for  high-school  and  supervisory  positions.  It  offers 
sufficient  work  in  Psychology  and  Education  and  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  teaching  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
practically  all  the  states  for  teachers’  certificates.  Graduates 
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who  have  taken  the  full  course  in  Education  can  secure 
certificates  without  examination  in  most  states  where  such 
privilege  is  accorded  college  graduates.  Students  should 
find  out  the  requirements  in  their  own  state  and  advise  with 
the  professor  of  Education  in  making  out  their  courses. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  teaching  should  plan 
to  include  in  their  courses,  besides  the  usual  requirements, 
the  following: 

(a)  Two  Majors,  in  at  least  two  logically  related  sub- 
jects which  they  may  be  preparing  to  teach. 

(b)  Psychology,  in  Sophomore  year. 

(c)  History  of  Education  and  Principles  of  Teaching 
and  Genetic  Psychology  in  the  Junior  year. 

(d)  Courses  in  the  teaching  of  their  special  subjects, 
practice-teaching,  and  advanced  courses  in  Education  in 
their  Senior  year. 

Courses  in  public  speaking,  in  ancient  or  modern  lan- 
guage, in  philosophy,  in  biological,  political  and  social 
sciences  are  recommended  as  of  value  to  prospective  teachers. 
Practical  knowledge  of  music  and  athletic  sports  is  also  a 
great  asset  to  teachers. 

COMBINED  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY  COURSE 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  students  preparing  for 
the  ministry  to  complete  both  the  College  and  Seminary 
courses  in  one  year  less  than  would  ordinarily  be  required 
the  faculty  of  North-Western  College  recently  adopted  the 
following  plan  of  coordination. 

The  College  will  accept  1 8 to  20  semester  hours  of  work 
in  the  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  toward  the  B.A. 
degree.  The  subjects  from  which  such  credits  are  to  be 
accepted  are  Hebrew,  Old  and  New  Testament  Theology, 
Christian  Ethics,  and  ChurclrHistory.  Approximately  half 
of  the  above  work  should  be  done  in  the  student’s  Junior 
year  in  the  College  and  half  in  the  Senior  year. 
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To  secure  these  credits  as  well  as  the  additional  work 
required  by  the  Seminary  a student  must  carry  on  an  average 
17  hours  during  his  Freshman  year  and  18  hours  throughout 
his  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  years,  inclusive  of  his 
Seminary  work. 

Only  those  students  who  maintain  a grade  index  of  1^ 
(i.  e.,  those  who  make  an  average  of  “B”  in  three-fourths 
of  their  work  and  an  average  of  “C”  in  their  remaining 
work)  in  all  courses  that  are  to  count  on  the  degree  will  be 
permitted  to  take  this  combined  course. 


Departments  of  Instruction 


Descriptions  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  various  De- 
partments of  Instruction  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  given  below.  The  departments  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically as  follows: 


Biblical  Literature  and  Religious 
Education 

Biological  Sciences  (Botany,  Zo- 
ology, Physiology) 

Chemistry 

Education 

English 

French 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 


Home  Economics  (Domestic  Science 
and  Art,  and  Design) 

Latin 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
Military  Training 
Physical  Training  for  Women 
Physics 

Psychology  and  Philosophy  (includ- 
ing Religion) 

Public  Speaking 

Social  Science  (Political  Science,  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology) 


Numbering  of  Courses. — In  the  description  of  courses 
given  below  courses  numbered  i to  io  are  for  Freshmen  or 
Sophomores;  those  above  io  for  Juniors  or  Seniors.  As  a 
rule  odd  numbers  refer  to  first  semester,  even  numbers  to 
second  semester  courses. 


BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  AND  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Professor  Domm 

The  Bible  is  given  a place  in  the  curriculum  because  of 
its  unique  educational  value.  In  this  department  the  aim 
is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct  contact  with  the  Word 
itself  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  a first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  methods  of  teaching  are  employed 
which  are  best  adapted  to  interest  college  students.  The 
courses  in  Religious  Education  are  organized  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  the  modern  college  for  the  train- 
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in g of  religious  workers  in  the  Church,  Sunday  School,  and 
in  other  religious  organizations. 

I-.  New  Testament  History  and  Literature. — Two 
hours,  first  semester.  Required  of  all  in  Freshman  or  Sopho- 
more year.  Three  sections;  (a)  M.,  F.  at  7:30;  (b)  M.,  F- 
at  8:30;  (c)  M.,  F.  at  2:00. 

A study  of  New  Testament  History  and  Literature,  based  on  a regu- 
lar text-book.  A personal  study  of  the  Bible  is  encouraged. 

-2.  Teachings  of  Jesus. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Required  of  all  in  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year.  Three 
sections:  (a)  M.,  F.  at  7:30;  (b)  M.,T.  at  8:30;  (c)  M.,  F • 

at  2:00. 

A study  of  the  message  of  Jesus  in  the  setting  of  his  time  and  the  bear- 
ing of  these  principles  upon  present  day  life. 

[3-4.  English  Bible. — Two  hours,  both  semesters. 
Open  to  all  except  Freshmen.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1919-1920.  Tu.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

A literary  study  of  the  Bible  with  special  attention  to  the  various 
forms  of  literature — history,  poetry,  oratory,  drama,  etc.,  found  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Attention  given  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  poetic 
forms.] 

5-6.  Old  Testament  History  and  Literature. — 
Two  hours,  both  semesters,  open  to  all  except  Freshmen. 
Alternate  years.  Offered  1919-1920.  Tu.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

A study  of  the  chief  events  and  personages  from  the  beginning  of 
Sacred  History  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

[11-12.  Social  and  Ethical  Teachings  of  the  Bible. — 
Two  hours,  both  semesters,  open  to  all  except  Freshmen. 
Alternate  years.  Omitted  1919-1920.  Tu.,  Th.  at  3:00. 

A study  of  the  ethical  ideas  an<J  social  institutions  and  ideals  of  the 
Bible.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  teachings  of  the  prophets,  of  the 
wisdom  literature  and  of  Jesus  Christ.] 

13-14.  Religious  Education. — Two  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. Prerequisite,  Psychology  3 or  the  equivalent. 
Alternate  years.  Offered  1919-1920.  Tu.,  Th.  at  3:00. 

This  course  includes  a study  of  the  history,  the  aims,  the  problems » 
and  the  methods  of  religious  education;  the  developing  religious  experience 
in  the  light  of  genetic  psychology;  the  materials  of  religious  education; 
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the  principles  involved  in  placing  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools;  the  origin, 
expansion,  and  curricula  of  the  Sunday  school;  and  a program  of  religious 
education  in  the  church. 

15-16.  Teaching  the  Bible. — One  hour,  both  semesters 
Open  as  a rule  to  all  except  Freshmen.  Tu.  at  7:00  P.M. 
(Same  as  Education  35-36.) 

This  course  includes  a brief  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching  based 
upon  the  assured  results  of  advanced  thinkers  and  workers  in  this  field. 
A certain  amount  of  teaching  is  required  before  the  class  and  under 
supervision  in  the  Sunday  school  of  some  neighboring  church  or  in  a Y. 
M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Mission-study  class  of  Bible-discussion  group. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Professor  Walton*  Miss  McCoy 


botany 

1-2.  General  Botany. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Open  to  Freshmen.  Those  presenting  entrance  credit  in 
Botany  may  by  special  permission  take  second  semester 
without  the  first.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  7:30;  laboratory 
periods,  Tu.,  Th.  7:30-9:30. 

The  course  consists  of  laboratory  and  field  work  on  representatives 
of  each  of  the  plant  groups.  Morphologic,  physiological,  ecological  and 
taxonomic  aspects  of  each  form  are  considered.  One  hundred  specimens 
are  to  be  collected,  neatly  mounted,  and  arranged  in  family  covers.  Forty 
specimens  are  to  be  fully  described  and  mounted  with  description.  The 
College  Herbarium  of  45,000  specimens  is  constantly  used  to  furnish  il- 
lustrative material.  # 

3-.  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes. — Four  hours, 
first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Botany  1-2.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1919-20.  Recitations,  M.,  Th.  at  1:00;  laboratory, 
W.,  F.  1:00-3:00. 

The  course  consists  of  laboratory  and  field  work  with  our  common 
flowering  plants,  and  class  study  of  the  structure  and  evolution  of  the  flower- 
ing forms,  and  some  of  the  economic  factors  involved. 

-4.  Plant  Ecology. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
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requisite,  Botany  1-2.  Alternate  years,  offered  1919-20. 
Recitation,  M.  at  1:00;  laboratory,  W.,  Th.,  F.  1:00-3:00. 

Field  study  of  plant  formations,  societies,  zonation  and  layers  is  re- 
quired. Several  extended  field  trips  will  be  taken  for  this  purpose  within 
the  “Chicago  District.”  In  the  laboratory  plant  forms  and  structures 
as  affected  by  ecological  factors  are  studied,  and  careful  drawings  made. 
Instruction  in  elementary  microscopic  technique,  and  in  the  making  and 
mounting  of  “free-hand”  sections.  Fifty  mounted  slides  of  botanical 
materials  are  required.  Modern  methods  of  preservation,  killing,  staining 
and  mounting  materials  will  be  explained. 

[5-.  Plant  Diseases. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Botany  1-2.  Two  hours  recitation  and  two  two- 
hour  laboratory  periods.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1919-20. 

The  course  consists  of  textbook  and  laboratory  study  of  the  diseases 
of  our  common  plants.] 

[-6.  Morphology  of  the  Lower  Plants. — Four  hours, 
second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Botany  1-2.  Two  hours 
recitation  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1919-20. 

The  course  consists  of  laboratory  and  field  work  with  representative 
forms  of  the  non-flowering  plants  and  includes  a study  of  Thallophytes, 
Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes.  The  recitations  will  deal  with  the  structural 
phases  of  these  plants  with  special  reference  to  the  evolution  of  the  flowering 
forms  from  the  lower  forms.  Twenty-five  mounted  slides  will  be  required.] 

13-.  Bacteriology. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Two 
hours  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory.  Open  to 
students  presenting  Botany  1-2,  and  to  Pre-medical  and 
Home  Economics  students.  Recitations,  M.,  F.  at  11:00; 
laboratory  periods  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  for  Home  Economics  and  Pre-medical  students 
and  includes  the  study  of  bacteria  and  of  other  micro-organisms  of  economic 
importance. 


ZOOLOGY 

1-2.  General  Zoology. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Open  to  Freshmen.  Those  presenting  entrance  credit  in 
Zoology  may  by  special  permission  take  second  semester 
without  the  first.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  8:30;  laboratory, 
Tu.,  Th.  7:30-9:30. 
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The  course  consists  of  textbook  and  laboratory  work  on  the  structure 
and  development  of  the  various  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Library 
topics  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time  for  class  reports.  The  student 
will  be  expected  to  collect  and  fully  identify  thirty  specimens  of  animal 
life  found  in  this  vicinity. 

3-.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. — Four 
hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  1-2.  Alter- 
nate years.  Offered  1919-20.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  10:00; 
laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  10:00-12:00. 

The  work  will  consist  of  textbook  and  laboratory  study  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  various  types  of  the  Chordates,  based  on  careful  dissections  made 
by  the  student,  with  reference  to  the  evolutionary  tendency  of  the  develop- 
ment of  various  organs  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms. 

-4.  Histology. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 

requisite, Zoology  1-2  and  3.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1919-20.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  10:00;  laboratory,  Tu., 
Th.  10:00-12:00. 

The  course  includes  textbook  and  laboratory  study  of  the  tissues  of 
the  animal  body.  Methods  of  killing,  fixing,  staining,  embedding  and 
mounting  of  material  for  microscopic  examination  will  be  given.  Twenty- 
five  mounted  slides  will  be  required  of  each  student. 

[5-.  Embryology. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Zoology  1-2.  Two  hours  recitation  and  two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1919-20. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  preparing  for  medicine 
or  graduate  work  in  science.  It  deals  with  the  embryological  development 
of  animals  as  typified  by  the  frog, the  fish, and  the  bird, both  as  to  morphology 
and  internal  structures.  Minute  dissections  of  mammalian  embryos  also 
are  expected  of  the  students.  Invertebrate  embryology,  as  typified  by 
Arbacia,  is  also  studied.] 

-6.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Four  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  1-2.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  in  1919-20.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  Home  Economics  and  pre  -medical 
students.  The  work  is  not  confined  to  the  physiology  of  the  human  body. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES 

20.  Teaching  of  Biology. — Two  or  three  hours,  (de- 
pending on  amount  of  practical  work  done),  both  sem- 
esters, Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  three  semesters  in  Bo- 
tany or  Zoology  and  one  in  Education.  One  class  hour 
per  week,  to  be  arranged.  (Same  as  Education  23.) 

This  course  is  essentially  intended  for  students  who  expect  to  teach 
biology  in  the  high  school.  Practical  class  problems  and  the  presentation 
of  the  subject  matter  to  students  are  taken  up.  The  textbook  work  is 
based  on  Lloyd  and  Bigelow’s  The  Teaching  of  Biology. 

[21.  Economic  Entomology. — Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Open  to  Sophomores,  and  to  others  by  special 
permission.  Two  hours  recitation,  and  two  hours  laboratory. 
Alternate  years.  Omitted  1919-20.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  takes  up  the  economic  value  of  the  insects,  and  the  general 
morphology  of  several  typical  forms  will  be  studied  in  the  laboratory. 
Field  trips  and  library  work  wiU  be  required.] 

[23.  Bird  Study. — Two  hours,  second  semester.  Open 
to  Sophomores,  and  others  by  special  permission.  Recita- 
tion and  field  work.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1919-20. 

Topics  such  as  classification,  ancestry,  adaption,  flight  and  song, 
plumage  and  moult,  feeding  and  nesting  habits,  with  special  reference 
to  economic  value,  distributior , conservation  and  protection;  migration 
and  methods  of  bird-study  are  discussed.  Material  from  the  College 
Museum  will  be  used  to  supplement  field  and  textbook  study.] 

24-25.  Thesis  Work. — Two  hours,  both  semesters. 
Open  to  Seniors  majoring  in  Biology.  Hours  to  be  arranged 

These  theses  must  embody  the  results  of  intensive  reading  done  on 
subjects  approved  by  the  Instructor.  A careful  bibliography  of  all  works 
consulted,  with  page  references  to  actual  quotations,  must  be  appended 
to  every  thesis. 


. CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Nonnamaker 

1-2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Four  hours,  two  recita- 
tions and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Both 
semesters.  For  students  who  have  had  no  elementary 
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chemistry.  Section  (a),  Tu.,  Th.  at  8:30;  section  (b), 
Tu.,  Th.  at  11:00;  laboratory  periods,  two  of  the  following, 
W.,  F.  10:00-12:00,  1:00-3:00,  3:00-5:00. 

This  is  a course  in  general  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elements,  their 
compounds,  and  the  laws  and  theories  of  the  science. 

3-4.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Four  hours, 
two  recitations  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Both  semesters.  Open  to  students  who  have  had 
a course  in  elementary  chemistry.  Recitations,  Tu.,  Th. 
at  10:00;  laboratory  periods,  two  of  the  following:  W.,  F. 
10:00-12:00,  1:00-3:00,  3:00-5:00. 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  modern  theories  of  chemistry. 
The  recitations  and  laboratory  work  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry. 

11-.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Four  hours,  one  reci- 
tation and  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
First  semester.  Prerequisite,  Course  1-2,  or  3-4.  Reci- 
tation, M.  at  11:00;  laboratory  periods,  three  of  the  fol- 
lowing: M.,  Tu.,  Th.  1:00-3:00,  2:00-4:00. 

This  is  a course  in  qualitative  analysis.  It  includes  basic  and  acid 
analyses  of  simple  substances. 

-12.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Four  hours,  otie  reci- 
tation and  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  or  their 
equivalent  per  week.  Second  semester.  Prerequisites, 
Courses  1-2  or  3-4  and  11.  Recitation,  M.  at  11:00;  labor- 
atory periods,  three  of  the  following:  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  1:00- 
3:00,  or  2:00-4:00. 

This  is  a course  in  general  quantitative  analysis  which  includes  both 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  determinations.  Purification  of  salts  and 
inorganic  preparations  are  also  given  some  attention. 

13-14.  Advanced  Analysis. — Two.  to  four  hours.  Ad- 
vanced work  for  students  who  are  prepared.  Time,  work 
and  credits  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

15-16.  Organic  Chemistry. — Four  hours,  two  lectures 
or  recitations  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
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week.  Both  semesters.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2  or  3-4, 
and  11-12.  Recitation,  W.,  F.  at  7:30. 

This  course  is  a study  of  the  relations  between  the  different  classes  of 
organic  compounds,  their  structural  formulae,  preparation,  and  properties. 
The  laboratory  work  co-ordinates  with  the  work  taken  in  the  class  room. 

f-i8.  Food  Chemistry. — Four  hours,  two  recitations 
and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Second 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2,  or  3-4,  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Recitations,  W.,  F.  at  8:30;  laboratory  periods, 
Tu.,  Th.  7:30-9:30.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1919-20. 

This  is  a course  in  food  chemistry,  of  special  interest  to  students 
in  Home  Economics.  Sources,  preparations,  composition,  and  values 
of  foods  are  taken  up  in  their  order.] 

21-22.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry. — (Listed  also  as 
Education  25-26.)  Two  hours,  botk  semesters.  One  re- 
citation and  one  or  two  laboratory  periods  practice  teach- 
ing per  week.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had 
general  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis  and  who  have 
had  or  are  pursuing  Education  -12  or  its  equivalent.  Reci- 
tation, M.  at  3 :oo.  Other  hours  to  be  arranged. 

EDUCATION 

President  Rall  Professor  Kirn 

-10.  Psychology  of  Education. — Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00. 

Alternate  years.  Offered  1919-20. 

This  course  studies  the  different  mental  processes  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  by  education  to  secure  the 
maximum  possibilities  of  the  pupil  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  greatest 
efficiency.  Habit  formation,  the  use  of  the  imagination,  the  training  of 
attention  and  memory,  the  transfer  of  training,  and  the  cultivation  of 
higher  mental  processes  will  be  considered. 

11-.  History  of  Education. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1919-20.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00. 

This  course  includes  a brief  treatment  of  ancient  and  medieval  education 
and  a more  detailed  study  of  modern  education  from  the  Renaissance. 
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The  aim  throughout  is  to  show  the  historical  antecedents  and  development 
of  the  present  day  educational  theories  and  practices.  A textbook  is  used, 
with  considerable  parallel  and  source  reading. 

[-12.  Principles  of  Teaching. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology 
3 or  its  equivalent.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1919-1920. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00. 

This  course  treats  in  a practical  way  of  the  problems  of  teaching  with 
special  application  to  high  schools.  The  aims,  content,  and  methods  of 
teaching  of  high  school  subjects,  as  well  as  broader  problems  of  management 
and  organization  will  be  considered.  Visits  to  local  or  Chicago  high  schools 
will  be  arranged.  Such  books  as  Parker’s  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High 
School  and  Thorndike’s  Principles  of  Teaching  will  be  used  as  textbooks.] 

[13-.  Secondary  JEducation. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1919-20. 

A brief  history  of  secondary  education  followed  by  a study  of  the 
aims,  organizations,  and  conduct  of  the  high  school.  Among  the  topics 
considered  are  high  school  curricula,  the  junior  high  school,  vocational 
courses  and  guidance,  social  activities.] 

-14.  School  Administration. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00.  Al- 
ternate years.  Offered  1919-20. 

A study  of  the  problems  of  supervision  and  administration  of  school 
systems — county,  city,  state,  and  national.  Such  topics  as  the  following 
are  investigated  and  discussed:  school  architecture  and  hygiene;  duties  of 
boards,  superintendents,  teachers;  reports,  surveys,  measurements;  relation 
of  state,  church,  and  home  to  the  school;  physical,  vocational,  moral,  and 
religious  education. 

21-.  Genetic  Psychology  (same  as  Psychology  11.) 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 

SPECIAL  METHOD  COURSES 

The  following  courses  are  offered  by  the  instructors 
in  the  various  Departments  indicated.  They  should 
only  be  taken  in  the  Senior,  or  in  exceptional  cases  in  the 
Junior  year,  and  should  be  preceded  by  full  work  in  the 
particular  subjects  and  a year  in  Psychology  and  Education. 
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They  will  usually  involve  directed  observation  and  practice 
teaching. 

23-.  The  Teaching  of  Biology  (same  as  Biology  20.) 
Two  or  three  hours  both  semesters. 

25-26.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  (same  as  Chemis- 
try 21-22.)  Two  hours,  both  semesters. 

-24.  The  Teaching  of  German  (same  as  German  20.) 
One  to  three  hours,  second  semester. 

27-.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (sarnie  as  Math- 
ematics 13.)  Two  hours,  first  semester. 

-28.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  (same  as  Latin  14.) 
Three  hours,  second  semester. 

29-30.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training  (same  as 
Physical  Training  11-12.)  One  hour,  both  semesters. 

22-.  The  Teaching  of  History  (same  as  History  22.) 
Three  hours,  second  semester.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1919-20. 

32.  The  Teaching  of  Home  Economics  (same  as 
Home  Ec.  18.)  Three  hours,  second  semester. 

33-.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  and  Written  Composi- 
tion (same  as  English  20.)  Two  hours,  first  semester. 

-34.  The  Teaching  of  English  Literature  (same  as 
English  21.)  Two  hours,  second  semester. 

35-36.  Teaching  the  Bible  (same  as  Biblical  Liter- 
ature 15-16.)  One  hour,  both  semesters. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  White  Professor  Oliver 

1-2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Three  hours,  both 
semesters.  Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Four  * sections: 
(a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  7:30;  (b)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8:30;  (c)  Tu., 
W.,  Th.  at  1 :oo;  (d)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  3 :oo. 

This  course  consists  of  an  intensive  review  of  the  principles  of  the 
rhetoric  of  description,  exposition  and  narration,  with  a study  of  illustrative 
masterpieces  and  abundant  practice  in  writing.  The  aim  is  to  train  the 
student  to  express  himself  accurately  and  to  help  him  to  the  appreciation 
of  good  literature. 
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ix.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Two  hours,  first  or 
second  semester.  For  all  students  deficient  in  English. 
May  not  be  counted  for  credit  toward  a degree.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  prove  de- 
ficient in  English  in  the  opening  weeks  of  the  first  semester  of  their  attend- 
ance at  college. 

3-4.  Survey  of  English  Literature. — Three  hours, 
both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  English  1-2.  Required  of 
Sophomores.  Two  sections,  (a)  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11:00; 
(b)  M.,  W.,  F.  at  1:00. 

This  course  consists  of  a rapid  survey  of  English  literature  from  the 
beginnings  to  the  rise  of  Romanticism,  followed  by  a critical  study  of  the 
more  important  writers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  a 
brief  consideration  of  recent  literature. 

11-.  Tennyson. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 

requisite, English  3-4.  Tu.,  Th.  at  10:00. 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  the  profound  changes  in  political 
scientific,  and  religious  thought  of  the  Victorian  Age.  The  most  important 
poems  of  Tennyson  will  be  studied  and  the  attempt  made  to  show  in  what 
respects  and  to  what  extent  he  is  the  representative  of  that  period. 

-12.  Browning. — Two  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 

requisite, English  3-4.  Tu.,  Th.  at  10:00. 

In  this  course  the  minor  poems  of  Browning  will  be  studied  together 
with  one  or  two  of  his  dramas.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  poet’s  phil- 
osophy as  well  as  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  art. 

13-.  Study  of  the  Novel. — Three  hours, first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00.  Alternate 

years.  Offered  1919-20. 

This  course  involves  a study  of  the  history  and  the  technique  of  the 
novel,  and  includes  the  reading  and  analysis  of  representative  works 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 

-14.  The  Short  Story. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00.  Alternate 

years.  Offered  1919-20. 

In  this  course  a study  is  made  of  the  history  and  principles  of  technique 
of  the  short-story,  and  examples  from  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Stevenson,  Kipling, 
Maupaussant,  and  Conrad  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  apprecia- 
tion of  these  writers  and  practice  in  writing  the  short  story. 
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1 5-.  Study  of  the  Drama. — Three  hours, first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2:00. 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  English  drama  from  the  beginnings 
to  Shakespeare.  Attention  will  be  given  to  its  history  and  development, 
and  to  the  general  principles  of  dramatic  art.  Specimens  of  Miracles, 
Moralities,  and  pre-Shakespearean  drama  will  be  taken  up  in  class.  Col- 
lateral reading  and  reports. 

-16.  Shakespeare. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2:00. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  sequence. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  poet’s  dramatic 
art  throughout  his  work.  Collateral  reading,  written  reports. 

[17-18.  Modern  Contemporary  Drama. — Three  hours. 
Both  Semesters.  Prerequisite,  Courses  3-4.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1919-20.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00. 

This  course  covers  the  dramatic  development  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
Modern,  social,  satiric,  and  romantic  dramas  receive  about  equal  attention. 
The  plays  of  Ibsen,  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Shaw,  Rostand,  Galsworthy, 
Jones,  Pinero,  the  Irish  dramatists,  and  others,  are  the  chief  material  of 
study.] 

20- . The  Teaching  of  Oral  and  Written  Composi- 
tion.— Two  hours,  first  semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year. 
Prerequisites,  English  3-4  and  one  course  in  Education. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

A survey  of  the  methods  and  textbooks  used  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  a study  of  the  relationship  of  composition  to  the  social  needs  of  com- 
munities. 

21.  The  Teaching  of  English  Literature. — Two 
hours,  second  semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisites, 
English  3-4  and  one  course  in  Education.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

The  course  consists  of  a consideration  of  the  high  school  work  in  English 
literature.  Discussions,  reviews  and  illustrative  studies,  methods  and 
history  of  teaching  English,  based  on  the  textbook  by  Carpenter,  Baker 
and  Scott. 


Note. — For  a course  in  the  literary  study  of  the  English  Bible,  which 
may  be  counted  on  a major  in  English,  see  Biblical  Literature  3-4. 
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FRENCH 

Professor  Bleck 

The  course  in  French  extends  through  four  years  and 
aims  to  give  the  student  such  practical  knowledge  as  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  its  literature  and  prepare  him 
for  broader  fields  of  study. 

I- 2.  First  Year  French. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Two  sections:  (a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  n:oo;  (b)  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  F.  at  2:00. 

Fraser  and  Squair’s  French  Grammar;  reading  of  easy  narrative 
prose;  phonetic  pronounciation,  grammar,  dictation,  conversation. 

3-4.  Second  Year  French. — Four  hours,  both,  sem- 
esters. Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8:30. 

Advanced  grammar  and  composition;  selections  for  rea-ding  from  various 
French  classic  and  modern  writers,  as  Moliere’s  L’Avare,  Corneille’s  Cid, 
Coppee,  Balzac,  etc. 

II- 12.  Third  Year  French. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2  and  3-4  or  the  equivalent. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  1:00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1919-20. 

Survey  of  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Representative  works  read  in  class.  Outside  readings  and  reports. 

[13-14.  Fourth  Year  French. — Three  hours,  both 
semesters.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2  and  3-4  or  the  equi- 
valent. M.,  W.,  F.  at  1 :oo.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
in  1919-20. 

Nineteenth  century  literature,  emphasis  on  special  periods  and  writers 
by  means  of  class  reading,  outside  reading  and  reports.] 

GEOLOGY 

Professor  

11-.  Physiography. — Three  hours,  first  semester,  Jun 
ior  year.  Recitations,  Tu.,  Th.  at  11:00;  laboratory,  W 
1 :oo-3  :oo. 

This  course  includes  structural  geology.  U.  S.  Topographical  maps 
are  made  the  basis  of  much  of  the  laboratory  work.  Short  field  trips  are 
taken. 

-12.  Historical  Geology. — Three  hours,  second  sem- 
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ester,  Junior  year.  Recitation,  Tu.,  Th.  at  11:00;  labora- 
tory W.  i :oo~3  :oo. 

• The  evolution  of  the  earth  and  its  life  are  studied.  Laboratory  work 
includes  the  identification  of  a few  of  the  more  important  rocks  and  minerals. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Finkbeiner  Professor  Domm 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  meet  the  wants  not 
only  of  such  students  as  are  of  German  parentage  and 
are  able  to  read  and  speak  the  language  when  they  enter, 
but  also  of  such  to  whom  the  German  is  a foreign  tongue. 

Courses  for  Students  Without  Speaking  Knowledge 
of  German 

I- 2.  Elementary  German. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. For  those  who  have  had  no  German.  Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
F.  at  ii  :oo. 

Pronounciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  the  reading  of  selections 
in  prose  and  verse. 

3-4.  Second  Year  German. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. Prerequisite,  Course  1-2,  or  two  years  of  high- 
school  German.  (Students  who  present  two  units  for  ad- 
mission and  are  able  to  understand  and  speak  German  are 
advised  to  take  courses  A3-4.)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10:00. 

Modern  and  classical  prose  and  verse  are  read,  composition  and  gram- 
mar reviewed,  writing  of  short  themes  in  German.  Attention  of  the 
student  is  constantly  called  to  English  and  German  words  of  cognate 
origin. 

5-.  Classical  Drama. — Four  hours,  first  semester. 
Offered  1919-1920  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

Introduction  to  the  drama  of  the  Classical  period.  A drama  or  two 
from  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  will  be  read  and  discussed  with  bio- 
graphical readings. 

-6.  Modern  German  Dramatists. — Four  hours,  second 
semester.  Offered  1919-20  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

Selected  dramas  of  Grillparzer,  Kliest,  Hebbel  and  Ludwig  with 
supplementary  biographical  reading.  A rapid  reading  course. 

II- .  Goethe’s  Life  and  Works. — Three  hours,  first 
semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had 
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Courses  5-6  or  the  equivalent.  Tu.,  Th.  at  7:30  and  M. 
at  11:00.  Offered  1919-20. 

The  life  of  Goethe,  either  Bielchowsky’s  or  Heineman’s,  Reading  of 
Goetz,  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werther,  Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris, 
Tasso,  and  Lyrics. 

-12.  Goethe’s  Faust. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  II,  or 
equivalent.  Tu,,  Th.  at  7:30  and  M.  at  11:00.  Offered 
1919-20. 

The  Faust  legend  and  early  Faust  books  and  plays  and  reading  of 
Faust,  Parts  I and  II.  This  course  should  be  taken  as  a continuation  of 
the  preceding  one  which  is  a splendid  preparation  for  the  study  of  Faust. 

[13-.  Contemporary  German  Dramas. — Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1919-20.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  7:30. 

Representative  dramas  from  Hebbel,  Anzengruber,  Sudermann, 
Hauptmann  and  others  will  be  read  and  discussed.] 

[-14.  Heine. — Two  hours,  second  semester.  Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Omitted  1919-20. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  his  life,  poetry  and  prose.  Reading  of 
the  Reisebilder,  Buch  der  Leider,  Harzreise,  and  other  prose  writings.] 

[-16.  The  German  Short  Story. — Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Omitted  1919-20.  Tu.,  Th.  at  7:30. 

A study  of  the  technique  of  the  German  Novelle  and  the  reading  of 
representative  Short  Stories  with  special  reference  to  Heyse,  Storm,  and 
Keller.] 

[17-.  Historical  Survey  of  German. — Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Omitted  1919-20. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  historic  development  of  the  language 
with  special  reference  to  modern  German  grammar.] 

-20.  The  Teaching  of  German. — One  to  three  hours, 
(dependent  on  amount  of  practice  teaching)  second  sem- 
ester. Open  to  Seniors.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Offered 
1919-20.  (Same  as  Education  24.) 

Methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools,  criticism  of  text- 
books, visiting  classes  in  some  representative  high  school.  Textbooks, 
Bagster-Collins  German  in  Secondary  Schools;  assigned  reading  and  reports. 
Opportunities  will  be  given  for  a limited  amount  of  practice  teaching  under 
direct  supervision. 
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“a”  courses 

For  Students  With  Speaking  Knowledge  of  German 

A3-4.  Second  Year  German. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. For  students  who  present  two  units  entrance 
German  and  have  a speaking  knowledge  of  German.  M., 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8:30. 

During  the  year  grammar  is  thoroughly  reviewed;  translation  into 
German;  composition  and  conversation  based  on  Kron’s  German  Daily 
Life;  the  reading  and  reproduction  of  a number  of  Schiller’s  Ballads  and 
Wilhelm  Tell,  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  Conducted  in  German. 

[A13-14.  History  of  German  Literature. — Three 
hours,  both  semesters.  Omitted  1919-20.  M.,  W.,  F.  at 

7:30. 

A systematic  study  of  German  literature  from  the  earliest  times  sup- 
plemented by  the  study  of  versification  and  of  the  different  kinds  of  poetry 
and  prose.  Much  of  the  choicest  lyric  poetry  and  such  masterpieces  as 
Niebelungenlied,  Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise,  Goethe’s  Iphigenie  auf 
Tauris,  Schiller’s  Wallenstein,  and  a representative  work  from  Grill- 
parzer,  Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann  are  read.] 

GREEK 

Professor  Macdonald 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  department  is  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy,  ease, 
and  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
literature.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the 
study  are  subordinate  to  these.  Pursuant  to  this  prin- 
ciple the  courses  offered  endeavor  to  teach  a practical 
knowledge  of  Greek  vocabulary  and  idiom  and  to  impart 
literary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of  viva  voce  trans- 
lation and  interpretation. 

1-2.  Elementary  Greek. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
For  beginners.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7:30. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  some  standard  elementary  Greek 
textbook  and  the  translation  of  about  one  book  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

3-.  Xenophon. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Greek  1-2.  M.  ,Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1:00. 
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Books  II-IV  of  the  Anabasis  are  translated.  While  primarily  a reading 
course,  the  history  and  geography  of  the  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
are  not  neglected. 

-4.  Homer. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Greek  3.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1:00. 

Five  or  more  books  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  are  read.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  literary  features  of  the  epic,  the  mythology,  to  the  Homeric 
dialect,  and  to  the  scansion  of  the  Homeric  verse. 

11-.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. — Four  hours,  first 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Greek  4.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Selections  from  Books  VII  and  VIII  of  Herodotus  and  Books  VI  and 
VII  of  Thucydides  are  read.  These  passages  are  made  the  basis  of  a 
review  of  the  history  of  Greece  during  the  Persian  wars  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  respectively.  The  life,  methods,  and  style  of  the  historians 
are  compared. 

-12.  Plato. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequis- 
ite, Greek  11-.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  reading  of  the  Apology  and  the  Crito,  supplemented  by  selections 
from  Phaedo,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  and  Aristophanes  Clouds  in  order 
to  gain  a complete  picture  of  the  personality  of  Socrates. 

[13-.  Greek  Oratory. — Four  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Greek  4.  Omitted  1919-20* 

The  reading  and  detailed  study  of  Demosthenes'  on  the  Crown.  The 
work  will  center  upon  Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator  and  on 
the  history  of  his  times.  Speeches  of  other  Attic  orators  will  also  be  read 
and  interpreted.] 

[-14.  Greek  Tragedy. — Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Greek  13-.  Omitted  1919-20. 

The  reading  of  selected  plays  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Special 
papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  on  the  development  of  the  drama, 
on  the  presentation  of  plays,  on  the  Greek  theatre,  and  on  the  authors 
and  their  works.] 

-10.  Greek  Literature. — Two  hours  second  semester. 
Open  to  students  of  Sophomore  rank  or  above.  Hours  to 
be  arranged. 

No  reading  knowledge  of  the  Greek  required.  The  course  aims  to 
give  the  student  not  only  the  history  of  the  rise,  growth,  and  decay  of 
Greek  literature  but  also  a knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  that  literature. 
Extensive  reading  of  Greek  masterpieces  in  English  translation  will  be  re- 
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quired.  A textbook  on  the  history  of  Greek  literature  will  be  the  basis 
of  recitation.  Greek  mythology  will  receive  due  study. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following: 

History  5-. — History  of  Greece.  See  under  Depart- 
ment of  History. 

HISTORY 

Professor  Attig 

All  students  wishing  to  secure  a major  in  history  are 
expected  to  signify  their  intention  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment early  in  their  course,  at  latest  by  the  beginning  of  their 
Junior  year. 

1-.  Medieval  History  of  Europe. — Four  hours,  first 
semester.  Open  to  Freshmen  or  Sophomores.  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  F.  at  1:00. 

An  introductory  course  tracing  the  evolution  of  Modern  Europe 
out  of  the  migrating  Germanic  tribes  which  overthrew  the  old  Roman 
Empire.  This  course  shows  the  development  of  the  institutions  of  Feudal- 
ism and  the  Church,  the  growth  of  Cities,  and  the  Rise  of  Universities. 
Extensive  reading  and  reference  work  is  required. 

-2.  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe. — Four 
hours,  second  semester.  Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores, 
especially  designed  for  those  who  have  not  had  Modern 
History  in  High  School.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  1 :oo. 

Traces  the  development  of  European  civilization  since  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Extensive  reading  and  reference  work  in  the 
library  is  required.  Students  are  encouraged  as  far  as  possible  to  refer 
to  source  materials  in  their  outside  reading. 

5-.  Histo-ry  of  Greece.— Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Open  to  students  of  college  grade.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  a more  adequate 
understanding  of  the  place  of  Greece  in  the  world’s  history.  The  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  economic,  literary,  social,  and  political  development  of 
the  Greeks  rather  than  upon  the  military  details  of  their  history.  Ability 
to  read  Greek  is  not  required. 

3-.  Foundations  of  American  Nationality,  1492- 
1830. — TJiree  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Courses 
1-2,  or  a year  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History  in  High 
School.  M.,  W.?  F,  at  iq:qo. 
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The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  social  and  economic  phases 
in  our  early  history.  Immigration  and  labor  problems  in  the  colonies, 
the  development  of  a definite  policy  regarding  public  lands,  the  establish- 
ment of  our  national  government  on  a sound  financial  basis,  sectional  and 
religious  differences,  and  the  origin  of  the  factory  system  are  some  of  the 
problems  considered. 

-4.  The  Development  of  the  American  Nation,  1830- 
1915. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Courses 
1-2.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00. 

This  course  is  intended  to  show  the  social  forces  and  elements  under- 
lying the  sectional  differences  of  the  past  and  the  social  problems  of  the 
present;  to  trace  the  growth  and  organization  of  industry  and  finance 
during  the  period  of  our  wonderful  material  development;  and  to  afford 
a basis  for  the  scientific  study  of  practical,  social  and  economic  problems. 

11-.  History  of  the  Reformation,  1517-1648. — Three 
hours,  first  semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Pre- 
requisite, Courses  1-2.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2:00.  Alternate 

years.  Offered  1919-20. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  Church  History.  Traces  the  Reformation  under  Luther  and 
Calvin,  examining  into  the  causes  of  the  movement  and  noting  the  political 
results  down  through  the  period  of  the  religious  wars. 

-12.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era,  1789- 
1815. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Open  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors.  Course  2 is  a Prerequisite.  M.,  W.,  F.  at 
2:00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1919-20. 

This  course  traces  minutely  the  events  of  the  momentous  struggle 
on  the  continent  from  which  we  trace  the  beginning  of  modern  European 
governments.  Extensive  research  is  required.  Class  room  work  is  largely 
supplemented  by  lectures. 

[13-.  American  Discovery  and  Colonization,  1492- 
1763. — Three  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisites,  Courses 
in  Medieval  and  Modern  History  and  an  advanced  course 
in  American  History  in  High  School,  or  Course  3-4  in  college. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  11:00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1919-20. 

This  course  aims  to  study  the  American  Colonies  as  the  outposts 
of  European  Civilization  in  the  new  World.  Therefore  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  European  background  of  all  the  developments 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  during  the  period  under  consideration.] 
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r-14.  The  Struggle  for  Independence,  1763-1830. — 
Three  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequisites,  the  same 
as  for  course  13.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11:00.  Alternate  years. 

Omitted  1919-20. 

Takes  up  first  the  American  Revolution  and  the  recognition  of  American 
political  independence.  This  is  followed  by  a study  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  a new  government,  the  fight  for  commercial 
independence,  the  protection  of  manufactures  through  tariffs,  and  finally 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  political  isolation  as  expressed  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.] 

15-.  American  Expansion  and  Conflict,  1830-1865. — 
Three  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisites,  the  same  as  for 
course  13.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11:00.  Alternate  years.  Offered 

1919-20. 

A history  of  the  expansion  and  territorial  adjustments  culminating 
in  the  present  continental  boundaries  of  the  United  States  with  special 
emphasis  placed  on  the  Westward  movement  both  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south.  The  slavery  controversy  ending  in  the  Civil  War  also  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  course. 

-16.  The  New  American  Nation,  1865-1918.— Three 
hours,  second  semester.  Prerequisites,  the  same  as  for 
course  13.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11:00.  Alternate  years.  Offered 

1919-20. 

A study  of  the  Reconstruction  and  the  political  problems  arising 
therefrom,  followed  by  the  history  of  the  development  of  “big  business” 
and  world-wide  commerce,  especially  as  it  affected  the  growth  of  American 
imperialism  and  world  power. 

[17-18.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Two 
Tours,  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  2.  Open 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  8:30.  Alternate  years. 
Omitted  1919-20. 

Traces  the  development  of  the  democratic  idea  of  government  through 
the  Revolutions  of  1820, 1830,  and  1848,  shows  the  origin  of  modern  industrial 
and  social  problems,  and  presents  the  facts  fundamental  to  an  investigation 
of  present  day  international  problems.  This  course  is  especially  designed 
as  a study  of  the  historical  background  of  the  Great  War.] 

19-20.  Constitutional  History  of  England,  1066- 
1918. — Two  hours,  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisites, 
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Courses  i and  2.  Tu.,  Th.,  at  8:30.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1919-20. 

This  course  is  particularly  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the 
development  of  democratic  government  in  England.  Such  topics  as  the 
growth  of  the  English  Common  Law,  Jury  system,  Parliament,  the  Cabinet 
System  of  Government,  and  the  various  charters  and  Bills  of  Rights  will 
be  considered. 

[-22.  The  Teaching  of  History. — Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had  twelve 
semester  hours  in  history  and  a course  in  Education.  M., 
W.,  F.  at  2:00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1919-20.  (Same 
as  Education  22.) 

Designed  for  such  as  expect  to  teach  history  in  high  schools.  This 
course  takes  up  the  problems  of  methods  in  high  school  courses  in  history 
and  aims  to  give  a clear  conception  of  the  important  developments  in  such 
courses.  Every  member  of  the  class  is  expected  to  prepare  a working 
bibliography  of  American  History  for  high  school  teaching,  and  to  form 
definite  ideals  of  a working  library  in  all  fields  of  history.] 

23-24.  Seminar  in  American  History. — One  hour 
per  week,  throughout  the  year.  Required  in  the  Senior 
year  of  all  students  who  are  majoring  in  History.  Th.  at 
3:°o. 

The  burden  of  this  course  will  be  the  investigation  of  a particular 
problem  in  American  History  involving  intensive  study  and  a thesis  on 
some  phase  of  the  problem  under  consideration  with  an  introduction  to  the 
various  bibliographical  aids  and  guides.  The  nearness  of  Chicago  with 
its  large  research  libraries  makes  its  possible  to  base  a large  part  of  the 
investigation  on  source  materials.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for 
such  as  hope  to  continue  their  study  of  history  in  universities. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  DESIGN 
Miss  Trimingham  ‘ Mrs.  Williamson 

1-2.  Drafting  and  Sewing. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters, Freshman  year.  Recitation  and  laboratory,  Tu., 
W.,  Th.  10:00-12:00. 

Drafting  patterns,  use  of  ready-made  patterns,  making  of  the  following 
garments:  sewing  apron,  sewing  bag,  undergarments,  hospital  shirt,  cooking 
apron,  waist,  simple  wash  dress. 
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3-4.  Cookery. — Four  hours,  both  semesters,  Sopho- 
more year.  Prerequisite,  Chem.  1-2.  Recitation,  W.,  F. 
at  8:30;  laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  7:30-9:30. 

Composition  of  foods  and  its  relation  to  cooking:  changes  effected  by 
heat,  cold  and  fermentation;  principles  of  selection,  preparation  and  care; 
serving,  manufacture;  uses  in  the  body. 

5-6.  Textiles. — Two  hours,  both  semesters,  Sopho- 
more year.  Recitation,  M.  at  1 :oo;  laboratory,  F.  1 :oo-3  :oo. 

Microscopic  and  chemical  analyses  of  textile  fibres;  study  of  processes 
in  preparation,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing;  evolution  of  textiles 
illustrated  by  various  types  of  handwork,  such  as  baskets,  simple  lace, 
weaving,  etc. 

11-12.  Dressmaking  and  Millinery. — Three  hours, 
both  semesters,  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2. 
Recitation  and  laboratory,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  10:00-12:00. 

Buckram  and  wire  frames  are  made  and  covered;  also  trimmings  such 
as  bows,  pleating  and  ribbon  flowers,  kimono,  wool  or  silk  dress,  tailored 
tub  suit  and  waist. 

[13-.  Dietetics. — Three  hours,  first  semester,  Senior 

year.  Prerequisite,  Courses  3-4.  Recitation  W.  at  1:00; 
laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  1:00-3:00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1919-20. 

Standard  dietaries,  dietary  standards,  calorific  requirements,  suita- 
bility of  foods  to  various  ages  and  occupations;  planning  menus  of 
minimum  cost  and  maximum  food  value.] 

f-14.  Invalid  Cookery  and  Home  Nursing. — Three 
hours,  second  semester,  Senior  year.  Recitation,  W.  at 
2:00;  laboratory,  M.,  W.  1:00-3:00.  Alternate  years* 
Omitted  1919-20. 

Special  diet  for  the  sick,  diet  for  specified  diseases,  personal  care  of 
the  invalid,  uses  of  disinfectants  and  antiseptics,  making  of  bandages 
and  poultices.) 

9-.  House  Construction  and  Sanitation. — Three 
hours,  first  semester,  Senior  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1:00. 
Alternate  years.  Offered  1919-20. 

Structure  of  the  house,  problems  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilating  and 
plumbing;  house  planning  under  varying  conditions  of  location  and  use. 
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-10.  Household  Management. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Senior  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1:00.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1919-20. 

Evolution  of  the  family;  division  of  the  income,  personal  and  family 
budgets;  care  of  the  house  and  family,  problems  of  domestic  service;  use 
of  household  machinery. 

-18.  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. — Three  hours, 
second  semester,  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of 
Psychology  and  Education.  (Same  as  Ed.  32.)  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

Methods,  courses,  and  equipment;  lesson  plans  with  their  application 
in  observation  and  in  practice  teaching  classes.  Practice  teaching  credit 
one  to  two  hours,  lecture  one  to  two  hours,  three  hours  in  all. 

DESIGN 

I- 2.  Interior  Decoration. — One  hour,  both  semesters, 
Freshman  year.  One  two-hour  laboratory  period,  F. 
10:00-12:00.  (For  description  see  School  of  Art.) 

II- 12.  Costume  Design. — One  hour,  both  semesters, 
Junior  year.  One  two-hour  laboratory  period,  F.  1 :oo~ 
3:00.  (For  description  see  School  of  Art.) 

LATIN 


Professor  Smith  Professor  Macdonald 

The  chief  aim  of  this  department  is  to  make  the  stu- 
dent acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  Latin  literature. 
The  cultural  value  of  the  authors  read  and  the  needs  of 
prospective  teachers  have  been  kept  in  mind  in  providing 
the  following  courses.  Such  persons  are  earnestly  ad- 
vised to  pursue  as  many  of  these  courses  as  possible. 

3-.  Cicero. — Five  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite, 
two  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Daily  at  11:00. 

Selected  orations  are  translated.  A rapid  reading  course  designed 
to  complete  the  regular  third-year  Latin  work  in  one  semester.  Daily 
practice  in  reading  at  sight.  May  be  counted  as  one  unit  toward  entrance 
deficiency.  * 

-4.  Virgil. — Five  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
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requisite,  Latin  3,  or  three  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Daily 
at  11:00. 

Books  I-VI  of  the  Aeneid  are  read  rapidly.  Due  attention  is  given 
to  scansion  and  mythology.  Translation  at  sight  is  continued.  May  be 
counted  as  one  unit  toward  entrance  deficiency. 

5-.  Livy. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite, 
four  entrance  units  in  Latin,  or  Courses  3-4.  Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
F.  at  8:30. 

Livy’s  Legendary  History,  and  Punic  War  are  read,  with  special 
attention  to  word  order  as  indicating  emphasis  and  meaning. 

-6.  Horace. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, four  entrance  units  in  Latin,  or  Courses  3-4. 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8:30. 

Selections  from  the  Odes  as  well  as  from  the  Epodes  and  Satires  with 
special  study  of  the  few  principal  meters,  and  the  memorizing  of  select 
passages. 

*11-.  Cicero  and  Terence.— Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester. Prerequisite,  Courses  5-6  or  their  equivalent.  M., 
W.,  F.  at  3:00.  Alternate  years. 

Reading  of  Cicero’s  De  Senectute  and  Letters,  and  of  Terence’s  Adel- 
phoe  or  other  plays. 

*-i 2.  Tacitus.— Three  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Courses  5-6.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  3 :oo.  Alternate 

years. 

A study  of  the  following  works  of  Tacitus  or  their  equivalent,  Dialogus, 
Agricola,  and  Germania. 

*13-.  Puny’s  Letters  and  Roman  Private  Life.— 
Three  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Courses  5-6. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  3:00.  Alternate  years. 

The  reading  of  Pliny’s  Letters,  accompanied  by  the  study  of  the  private 
life  and  customs  of  the  Romans. 

*-14.  The  Teaching  of  Latin/ — Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  5-6  and  a course  in  Education. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  3 :oo.  Alternate  years.  (Same  as  Education  28) 

A study  of  the  problem  of 'high  school  Latin,  its  aims,  curriculum, 
and  methods  of  presentation;  a review  of  the  Latin  authors  usually  read  in 
high  school,  and  of  beginning  Latin,  grammar,  and  composition. 


*Either  11-12, , or  13-14  will  be  offered  in  1919-1920. 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Coultrap 

MATHEMATICS 

i a-.  Advanced  Algebra. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 
For  Freshmen  offering  one  unit  in  Algebra.  W.,  F.  at  i :oo. 

Quadratic  equations,  theory  of  exponents,  ratio,  proportion,  binomial 
theorem,  progressions,  logarithms. 

ib-.  Solid  Geometry. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 
For  Freshmen  offering  one  unit  in  Geometry.  Tu.,  Th.  at 
i :oo. 

The  course  will  include  planes,  solids  with  plane  surfaces,  and  solids 
with  curved  surfaces,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  latter. 

2-.  College  Algebra. — Four  hours,  first  semester, 
Freshman  year.  Two  sections:  (a)  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at 
10:00;  (b)  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  at  11:00. 

This  course  will  include  complex  numbers,  variations,  progressions, 
maxima  and  minima,  quadratic  surds,  synthetic  divisions,  binomial 
theorem,  decomposition  of  fractions,  etc.  Students  showing  deficient  prep- 
aration in  algebra  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  semester  will  be  transferred 
to  course  la. 

-3.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Four  hours 
second  semester,  Freshman  year.  Two  sections:  (a)  M.,  Tu., 
W.,  Th.  at  10:00;  (b)  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  11:00. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  mastery  of  principles  and  essential 
formulas  and  their  application  in  the  solution  of  various  classes  of  problems. 
Textbook — Philip  and  Fisher,  or  Bauer  and  Brooke. 

5-6.  Analytical  Geometry. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters, Sophomore  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  3.  M.,  W., 

F.  at  2:00. 

This  course  will  include  the  study  of  straight  lines,  circles,  ellipses, 
parabolas  and  hyperbolas,  higher  plane  curves,  solid  analytics.  Text- 
book-Tanner and  Allen. 

11-.  Differential  Calculus. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Courses 
3 and  5.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8:30. 

The  course  includes  a thorough  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  their 
applications.  Textbook — Osborne. 
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-12.  Integral  Calculus.- — Three  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  II. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  8:30. 

The  general  principles  and  formulas  of  integration  are  developed 
and  applied  to  such  problems  as  the  rectification  of  curves,  determination 
of  areas,  volumes,  center  of  gravity,  moment  of  inertia,  etc.  Textbook — 
Osborne. 

13-.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — Two  hours, 
first  semester,  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  four  of  the  previous 
courses,  and  a course  in  Education.  Alternate  years.  Of- 
fered 1919-20.  Tu.,  Th.  at  8:30.  (Same  as  Education  27.) 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  to  teach  mathematics 
and  is  required  of  those  who  expect  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment as  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics.  Textbook — J.  W.  A.  Young, 
or  D.  E.  Smith. 

-14.  Surveying. — Three  hours,  second  semester,  So- 
phomore or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  3.  Tu.,  Th., 
F.t  at  3:00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1919-20. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
ordinary  operations  of  leveling  and  land  surveying.  At  least  half  of  the 
work  will  be  practical  field  work.  Textbook — Pence  and  Ketchum. 

15-.  Differential  Equations. — Two  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite^  Courses  11-12. 
Tu.,  Th.  at  7: 30. 

This  course  is  intended  only  as  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  subject, 
sufficient  however  to  give  the  student  a real  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of 
differential  equations.  Textbook — Murray  or  Cohen. 

-16.  History  of  Mathematics. — Two  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisites,  four  of  the 
previous  courses.  Tu.,  Th.  at  8:30.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1919-20. 

We  believe  the  teacher  of  mathematics  should  know  something  of  its 
development,  including  the  life  and  surroundings  of  those  to. whom  its 
development  is  mainly  due.  Hence  this  course  is  planned  for  those  ex- 
pecting to  teach.  Textbook — ;W.  W.  R.  Ball,  used  as  the  basis,  many 
textbooks  consulted. 
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ASTRONOMY 

[-12.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Four  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of 
College  Mathematics.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00.  Omitted 
1919-20. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  and  theories  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  their  distances, 
motions,  and  mutual  relations;  their  forms,  dimensions,  and  compositions; 
in  short  such  a glimpse  into  the  world  above  us  as  will  help  one  to  a just 
conception  of  the  universe  and  man’s  relation  to  it.  Textbook — Young’s 
Manual,  used  as  a basis.] 

MILITARY  TRAINING 
Lieutenant  Jarman 

Military  training  in  the  Reserve  Officers’ Training  Corps 
consists  of  two  parts,  a Basic  Course  of  two  years  required 
of  all  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  unless  physically  dis- 
qualified, and  an  Advanced  Course  which  may  be  entered  by 
those  men  who  have  finished  the  Basic  Course  and  are  selected 
for  further  training  by  the  President  of  the  College  and  the 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  The  men  in 
the  Advanced  Course  sign  a contract  with  the  Government 
to  pursue  the  Advanced  Course  and  to  attend  a summer 
camp,  and  receive  in  return  commutation  of  subsistence 
which  was  fixed  for  the  year  1918-1919  at  forty  cents  per 
day. 

BASIC  COURSE 

1-2.  Military  Science. — Required  of  all  Freshmen  men. 
Two  hours  credit  each  semester.  M.,  W.,  3:00-4:30  and 
one  hour  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  includes  three  hours  per  week  of  practical  work  and  one 
hour  recitation  work  each  semester.  Infantry  drill  regulations  to  include 
school  of  battalion;  physical  training;  range  and  gallery  rifle  work;  care 
of  rifle  and  equipment;  first  aid  instruction;  personal  hygiene;  map  reading; 
security;  military  policy  and  obligations  of  citizenship. 

3-4.  Military  Science. — Required  of  all  Sophomore 
men.  Two  hours  credit  each  semester.  M.,  W.,  3:00-4:30 
and  one  hour  to  be  arranged. 
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This  course  includes  three  hours  practical  work  and  one  hour  recita- 
tion work  each  semester.  Infantry  drill  and  physical  training;  signalling; 
field  work;  obstacles,  bridges,  etc.;  combat,  marches,  orders,  camps,  and 
camp  expedients;  first  aid.  (Omitted  1918-1919.) 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

5-6.  Military  Science. — Elective  for  Juniors.  Two 
hours  credit  each  semester.  M.,  W.,  3:00-4:30  and  one 
hour  to  be  arranged. 

Duties  consistent  with  rank  of  cadet  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer  in  giving  instruction  in  courses  1-2  and  3-4;  military  sketching; 
company  administration;  minor  tactics;  elements  of  international  law; 
property  accountability. 

7-8.  Military  Science. — Elective  for  Seniors.  Two 
hours  credit  each  semester.  M.,  W.,  3:00-4:30  and  one 
hour  to  be  arranged. 

Duties  consistent  with  rank  of  cadet  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  and  instructors  in  courses  1-2  and  3-4;  tactical  problems;  map 
manuevers;  court-martials;  international  relations;  psychology  of  war; 
principles  of  strategy,  (Omitted  1918-1919.) 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN 
Miss  Medenwald 

For  Courses  in  physical  training  for  men  see  under 
Military  Training. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  create  and  foster 
a condition  of  vigorous  health,  to  remedy  common  phys- 
ical defects  and  to  develop  endurance,  self-control,  presence 
of  mind,  physical  judgment,  and  strength  of  will.  To 
this  end,  opportunities  for  systematic  physical  training 
are  provided  and  required  of  all  students  in  their  Freshman 
Sophomore  years. 

1-2.  First  Year  Gymnastics. — Two  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year,  one  hour  credit  each  semester.  Tu., 
Th.,  at  4:00. 

This  course  includes  outdoor  games  during  the  fall  and  spring,  and 
indoor  gymnastics  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Indoor  gymnastics 
include  marching  tactics,  use  of  light  hand  apparatus,  free  standing  exer- 
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cises  planned  to  correct  individual  defects,  and  folk  games  and  plays. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  poise,  the  development  of  the  play  spirit  and 
of  sportsmanship. 

3-4.  Second  Year  Gymnastics. — Two  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year,  one  hour  credit  each  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Course  1-2.  Tu.,  Th.  at  3:00. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  year  but  is  more 
advanced  in  character. 

11-12.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training. — Two 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year,  one  hour  credit  each 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2  and  3-4.  (Same  as 
Education  29-30.)  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  class  is  designed  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students 
who  expect  to  teach  gymnastics  in  high  schools  or  to  specialize  in  physical 
education,  and  includes  practice  teaching,  coaching,  and  work  as  class 
assistant. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  

I- 2.  Elementary  Physics. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. Recitations  M.,  W.  at  10:00;  laboratory,  M.  10:00- 
12:00  or  F.  2:00-4:00. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes,  (1)  students 
of  Home  Economics,  and  (2)  students  who  have  had  no  training  in  physics 
and  do  not  care  to  do  advanced  work  in  the  subject  or  to  study  medicine 
or  engineering.  The  subject  is  presented  largely  from  the  practical  point 
of  view;  that  is,  mathematics  is  reduced  as  much  as  possible  for  a course 
of  college  grade. 

3-4.  General  Physics. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Prerequisite,  completion  of  or  registration  for  trigonometry. 
Recitations  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7:30;  laboratory,  Tu.  2:00-4:00 
or  F.  1:00-3:00. 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work 
in  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Mathematics,  as  well  as  for  those  who  intend  to 
study  engineering  or  medicine.  The  work  consists  of  recitations,  exercises 
and  problems,  and  written  reports  of  experiments  performed  in  the  lab- 
oratory. A Textbook  of  Physics  by  Spinney  will  be  used  as  a basis  for 
the  course. 

I I- .  Mechanics  and  Heat. — Four  hours,  first  semester. 
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Prerequisite,  Physics  3-4  or  its  equivalent.  Hours  to  be 
arranged. 

This  is  a regular  second  year  course.  It  is  intended  for  engineering 
students  and  for  others  who  wish  to  do  advanced  work  in  Physics. 

-12.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Four  hours,  sec- 
ond semester.  Prerequisite,  Physics  3-4.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

This  course  is  a continuation  of  Physics  11.  It  is  possible,  however, 
for  a student  to  take  this  course  after  completing  Physics  3-4  only.  The 
Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism  by  Franklin  and  MacNutt  will 
be  used  as  a textbook. 

[13-.  Light. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequi- 

site, Physics  3-4.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Edser’s  Light  for  Students  will  be  used  as  a textbook.  Omitted 
1919-1920.J 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Kirn 

PSYCHOLOGY 

3-.  General  Psychology. — Four  hours,  first  semester, 
Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Two  sections:  (a)  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  F.  at  8:30;  (b)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10:00. 

An  elementary  course  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  mental  life, 
beginning  with  a study  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  based  upon  textbook 
discussions  accompanied  by  experimental  work  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  its  methods  and  train  him  in  observation  and  introspection.  Sea- 
shore’s Elementary  Experiments  in  Psychology  is  used  to  give  direction 
to  the  experimental  work. 

-4.  Psychology  of  Thinking  and  Logic. — Four  hours, 
second  semester,  Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  3.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8:30. 

This  course  is  based  upon  Dewey’s  How  We  Think,  Pillsbury’s  Psy- 
chology of  Reasoning,  Miller’s  Psychology  of  Thinking,  and  Sellar’s  Logic. 
It  aims  briefly  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  and  rules  of  the 
syllogism  and  the  laws  that  govern  the  investigator  as  he  discovers,  ana- 
lyzes, and  solves  problems.  It  discusses  the  value  of  the  hypothesis  as 
a means  for  the  investigation  of  truth  and  the  methods  for  the  invention 
and  proof  of  hypotheses. 

-10.  Psychology  of  Education. — (See  Education  10.) 
Three  hours,  second  semester.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00.  Al- 
ternate years.  Offered  1919-20. 
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1 1-.  Genetic  Psychology. — Three  hours,  first  semester 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  Of 
special  value  to  teachers  and  ministers.  (Same  as  Education 
21.)  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2:00. 

The  course  aims  at  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  child  and 
the  adolescent,  their  instincts  and  ideals,  it  traces  the  development  of  the 
child  out  of  its  original  instincts  into  a rational  personality.  The  course 
makes  a special  study  of  the  period  of  life  when  ideals  suddenly  enlarge 
and  the  youth’s  belief  becomes  unsettled.  It  studies  the  tendencies  assert- 
ing themselves  in  the  unfolding  of  adolescent  consciousness  and  the  best 
methods  of  directing  them  so  that  the  youth  may  be  established  in  safe 
principles  of  living. 

-12.  Abnormal  Psychology. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  to  alternate  with  Philosophy  14.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  3.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2:00.  Alternate  years. 

Offered  1919-20. 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  growing  literature  in  psycho-analysis. 
It  makes  a study  of  the  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  such  phenomena 
as  dreams,  somnambulism,  hypnotism,  and  the  different  forms  of  mental 
pathology.  It  suggests  methods  for  the  investigation  and  interpretation 
of  these  phenomena. 

[-14.  Social  Psychology. — Three  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00. 

Alternate  years.  Omitted  1919-20. 

This  course  involves  a study  of  the  native  impulses  of  man,  especially 
the  altruistic  impulses  because  of  their  bearing  upon  social  organization. 
It  will  also  consider  social  traditions,  standards  and  values  as  the  basis 
upon  which  humanity  has  advanced,  and  attempt  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciples according  to  which  the  cause  of  humanity  is  working  itself  out  in 
the  world.] 

15-.  Psychology  of  Religion. — Three  hours,  first 
semester,  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M., 

W.,  F.  at  7:30. 

This  course  makes  a study  of  religious  phenomena  and  experiences 
in  order  to  find  the  psychological  roots  from  which  they  spring.  It  aims 
to  show  that  religion  is  grounded  in  personal  life  and  that  the  shifting  of 
scientific  view-points  is  not  a menace  to  religious  faith. 

PHILOSOPHY 

11-.  History  of  Philosophy. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3. 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  11:00. 
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This  course  aims  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  philosophical  terms  found  in  general  literature  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  general  scope  and  evolution  of  philosophical  thought  from  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  time. 

-12.  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies.  — Three 
hours,  second  semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  3.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  11:00.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1919-20. 

This  course  devotes  itself  to  the  study  of  the  metaphysical  and  epis- 
temological positions  of  the  men  who  are  at  present  prominent  in  the 
philosophical  field.  The  course  is  based  upon  the  writings  of  William 
James,  Rudolph  Eucken,  Henri  Bergson  and  Bertrand  Russell. 

-16.  Philosophical  Problems  of  Religion. — Three 
hours,  second  semester,  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psycho- 
logy 3.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7:30. 

This  course  aims  to  point  out  the  consistency  of  a theistic  world-view 
with  the  present  status  of  natural,  psychological  and  philosophical  thought 
and  to  discover  the  ground  for  personal  hopes. 

[-14.  Ethics. — Three  hours,  second  semester,  Junior  or 
Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  Tu.,  Th. 

at  3:00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1919-20. 

The  subject  is  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  classical  ethical 
theories  with  special  references  to  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples by  which  modern  ethical  problems  may  be  met  and  reasonably 
solved.  It  pre-supposes  that  ethical  practices  and  conventions  need  to 
be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  social,  industrial 
and  religious  life.] 

[-18.  Political  Philosophy. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3. 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  11:00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1919-20. 

This  course  aims  to  investigate  the  philosophical  principles  underly- 
ing the  different  forms  of  government.  It  is  based  upon  the  political 
discussions  of  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel  of  Germany;  Rousseau  of  France; 
and  Hobbes,  Locke,  Bentham,  Cobden,  Mill  and  Gladstone  of  England. 
It  also  seeks  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  problems  of  democracy  as 
shown  by  advanced  thinkers.] 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Professor  Oliver 

i-.  Elements  of  Public  Speaking. — One  hour,  first 
semester.  Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Four  sections,  (a) 
M.  at  10:00;  (b)  M.  at  11:00;  (c)  M.  at  1:00;  (d)  M.  at  3 :oo. 

The  student  secures  a general  understanding  of  the  relation  of  mind, 
body,  and  voice  to  effective  results  in  speaking.  Encouraged  by  helpful 
criticism  it  is  possible  by  practice  in  the  class  to  develop  confidence  in  the 
use  of  the  body  and  freedom  in  the  expression  of  thought.  Textbook  used, 
Houghton’s  Elements  of  Public  Speaking. 

-2.  Argumentation. — One  hour,  second  semester. 
Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Four  sections,  same  hours  as 
course  1. 

An  elementary  course  in  the  presentation  of  debates.  By  participa- 
tion in  debates  on  questions  of  local  interest  the  student  learns  how  to 
prepare  an  argument  and  how  to  conduct  a debate. 

3-.  Extempore  Speaking. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2.  Tu.,  Th.  at  11:00. 

Building  on  the  foundation  laid  in  Courses  1-2  the  objective  is  the 
finished  oration,  or  address,  of  ten  minutes  in  length.  Weekly  appear- 
ances before  the  class  on  subjects  assigned  and  on  subjects  of  individual 
choice,  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  instructor,  allow  of  steady 
growth  in  platform  ease  and  poise,  and  in  the  ability  to  express  thought 
clearly  and  forcefully.  Textbooks  used,  Winans’  Public  Speaking,  Shurter’s 
Representative  Orations. 

-4.  The  Occasional  Speech. — Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Prerequisite,  Course  3.  Tu.,  Th.  at  11:00. 

The  student  is  required  to  prepare  speeches  for  special  occasions 
such  as  the  presentation  speech,  congratulatory  speech,  eulogy,  after- 
dinner  talk,  and  the  dedicatory  address.  Collateral  reading  of  different 
types  of  speeches  is  assigned. 

5-.  Debate. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  Elective  for 

students  who  have  had  Courses  1-2.  Tu.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

This  course  aims  to  develop  accurate,  truthful  thinking  through  the 
study  of  argument.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  careful  analysis,  weigh- 
ing of  evidence  and  authorities,  preparation  of  the  brief,  and  refutation. 
Active  debating  provides  opportunity  for  criticism  of  the  student’s  thought 
and  presentation. 
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-io.  Interpretive  Reading. — Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  to  Sophomores 
by  special  permission.  Tu.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

To  interpret  is  to  turn  the  printed  page  back  into  life  that  the  listener 
may  have  something  of  the  vision  which  inspired  the  poet  when  he  wrote 
the  lines.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of  literature  is  developed 
in  the  student  by  his  search  for  the  truth  as  regards  the  thought  and  his 
desire  to  embody  it.  The  work  will  be  individual  and  intensive  with 
some  attention  given  to  representative  types. 

-12.  Seminar  in  Debate.— Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Open  by  permission  to  students  who  have  had  Course 
5.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

An  intensive  study  of  argument.  Students  representing  the  college 
in  the  inter-collegiate  debating  contests  are  chosen  from  this  group. 

1 3-.  Preparation  of  the  Lecture. — Two  hours,  first 
semester.  Open  by  permission  to  students  who  have  had 
Courses  3-4.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  address  of  more 
extended  length.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  one  speech  of  at  least 
thirty  minutes  in  length  is  required. 

Private  Instruction. — Students  desiring  special  train- 
ing for  professional  purposes  will  be  accommodated  to  a 
limited  number  at  the  following  rates: 


Single  lesson,  one  half-hour One  Dollar 

Twelve  lessons  Ten  Dollars 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Professor  

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

3-.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — Four  hours, 
first  semester,  Sophomore  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7:30. 

The  origin  and  evolution  of  the  state;  the  meaning  of  sovereignty, 
law  and  civil  liberty;  the  form  of  the  state  and  government;  division  of 
powers,  and  the  province  and  function  of  government  in  general. 

-4.  American  Government. — Four  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, Sophomore  year.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science 
3 or  the  equivalent.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7:30. 
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Young's  The  New  American  Government  and  Its  Work  is  the  guide, 
supplemented  by  McLain's  Cases  and  readings  by  recognized  publicists. 
It  is  the  study  of  government  regulation  of  business,  social  legislation, 
the  larger  executive  and  judicial  powers,  and  the  new  conception  of  the 
state. 

ii-.  Comparative  Governments. — Two  hours,  first 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Political  Sciences  3-4  or  the  equi- 
valent. Tu.,  Th.  at  8:30.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1919- 
20. 

A comparative  study  of  the  constitutions,  form  and  work  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  including  present  political  parties,  and  the  administration  of 
local  governments. 

-12.  International  Relations. — Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  the  equi- 
valent. Tu.,  Th.  at  8:30.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1919- 
20. 

The  principles  of  international  law,  Scott's  cases,  world  politics;  inter- 
national problems  and  diplomacy;  domestic  and  foreign  policies;  the  league 
of  nations. 

[13-.  Municipal  and  Local  Government. — Two  hours 
first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  the 
equivalent.  M.,  W.  at  1 :oo.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1919-20. 

American  city  government,  city  charters,  city  politics,  spoils,  machine 
rule,  commission  government,  city  manager  plan.  County,  township, 
county-township,  borough  and  village  governments.  Both  municipal  and 
local  governments  compared  with  those  of  similar  areas  in  England  and 
Germany.] 

[-14.  Political  Theory. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  the  equivalent.  M., 
W.  at  1:00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1919-20. 

The  rise  and  development  of  political  theory  in  the  18th  century 
and  its  influence  upon  present  government  and  present  political  theory.] 

-6.  Canadian  Problems. — One  hour,  second  semester. 
Hour  to  be  arranged.  Open  to  all  students  of  the  College 
but  specially  designed  for  Canadian  students.  Academy 
students  may  enroll  but  do  not  receive  credit.  Offered 
only  if  a sufficient  number  apply. 

The  course  comprises  a study  of  the  Canadian  governmental  system 
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including  current  questions  of  practical  politics  such  as  the  Nationalist 
and  Imperialist  movements,  as  well  as  a study  of  the  industrial  and  bank- 
ing systems. 


ECONOMICS 

ii-.  Principles  of  Economics. — Four  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00. 

The  course  includes  a study  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  science; 
organization  of  production  and  consumptionjmeaning  of  value  and  exchange, 
problems  of  distribution,  and  a brief  consideration  of  public  finance. 

-12.  Advanced  Economics. — Four  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Economics  n-  or  its 
equivalent.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00. 

The  first  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  money  and 
banking;  the  evolution  and  function  of  money,  nature  of  credit  transactions, 
and  the  monetary  history  of  the  United  States;  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  the  banking  operations  in  England,  Germany  and  France.  The  second 
half  of  the  semester  is  given  to  the  consideration  of  labor  and  transporta- 
tion problems,  including  trade  unions,  wages,  profit  sharing,  labor  legisla- 
tion, railroad  organization  and  management,  commerce  commission,  control 
and  ownership. 

SOCIOLOGY 

ii-.  Outline  of  Sociology. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8:30. 

A study  of  the  development  of  sociological  theory,  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  social  relations,  theories  of  socialization,  and  nature  and  laws  of 
sociological  phenomena. 

-12.  Social  Pathology. — Three  hours,  second  semester 
Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8:30. 

A concrete  study  of  modern  social  phenomena  with  special  attention 
to  pathological  conditions  and  remedies,  statistical  methods,  social  surveys, 
and  original  investigations. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  main  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  students 
for  college.  The  work  is  definitely  organized  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a principal.  The  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  pursuit  of  pre- 
paratory study.  Persons  expecting  to  enter  college  will 
generally  save  time  by  attending  a good  preparatory  school, 
as  its  courses  are  generally  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  college  work,  and  young  men  and  women  of  maturer 
years  can  frequently  by  earnest  and  faithful  application 
complete  the  requirements  for  admission  in  less  time  than 
is  necessary  for  younger  pupils.  The  close  connection 
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with  the  college  affords  peculiar  advantages,  and  renders 
the  transition  to  the  college  less  abrupt  than  is  the  case 
in  coming  from  a separate  preparatory  school. 

The  preparatory  courses  offered  extend  through  four 
years,  and  cover  the  usual  requirements  for  admission 
prescribed  by  the  best  American  colleges.  The  success- 
ful completion  of  any  one  of  these  courses  admits  to  the 
corresponding  course  in  the  college  without  examination. 
The  Academy  is  a member  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  schools. 

No  student  in  the  Academy  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
more  than  four  regular  studies  unless  he  maintains  a grade 
of  C or  above  in  all  subjects  taken. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 


Fifteen  and  one-half  units  of  credit  in  the  Academy 
regularly  entitle  a student  to  the  certificate  of  graduation. 
By  a unit  of  credit  is  meant  the  equivalent  of  one  subject 
of  at  least  four  hours  recitation  per  week,  continuing  through- 
out the  school  year. 

The  following  units  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates 
for  graduation: 


English  4 units 

Mathematics 2 units 

History  1 unit 

Science 1 unit 

A Foreign  Language  2 units 

Bible  yi  unit 


The  remaining  units  may,  after  consultation  with  the 
Enrollment  Committee,  be  made  up  from  courses  selected 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


FIRST  YEAR 

THIRD  YEAR 

1st 

2nd 

Sem. 

Sem. 

Germ.  1-2  or  Latin  5-6 .... 

4 4 

Latin  1-2 4 

4 

Physiol,  or  Zool 

4 

Algebra  1-2 5 

5 

Botany 

4 

History  1-2 4 

4 

Physics 

4 4 

English  I . . . 4 

4 

American  Literature 

4 4 

Bible 1 

1 

Bible 

1 1 

SECOND  YEAR 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Latin  3-4 4 

4 

Plane  Geometry 4 

4 

Germ.  3-4  or  Latin  7-8 .... 

4 4 

Rhetoric 4 

4 

Chem.  or  Math.  3-4 

4 4 

Agriculture 

4 

History  3-4  or  5-6 

4 4 

Physiography 4 

English  Literature 

4 4 

Bible 1 

1 

Bible 

1 1 

SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 

7:30-8:25 

Room 

11:05-12:00 

History  1-2,  T.  W.  T.  F... 

..  M5 

English  7-8,  TWT  F.... 

..  M12 

Latin  1-2,  MTWT 

. M35 

German  1-2,  MTWT... 

..  M 6 

Latin  5-6,  T WTF 

. M34 

Bible  3-4,  Fri 

..  M 5 

Physiology,  M T W T F . . . 

. G16 

Botany,  Daily  

. G16 

1:05-2:00 

Chemistry,  MTWT.... 

..  Gil 

8 :30-9 :25 

English  5-6,  M W T F 

. M12 

2:05-3:00 

Agriculture,  Physiography 

English  1-2,  MTWT... 

..  M12 

TWTlFri.  3:00-5:00].. 

. G16 

Latin  3-4,  M T T F 

. . M35 

10:05-11:00 

3:05-4:00 

English  3-4,  MTWT 

. M12 

History  3-4,  T WTF.... 

. . M35 

German  3-4,  M T W T 

. M 6 

Grammar,  M TWT.... 

. . Mil 

Physics,  TWT  [M  3:00-5:00]  G16 

Algebra,  Daily  

..  G16 

Bible  7-8  Thur 

. M 5 

Geometry,  T W T F 

..  Gil 

PRIZES 

The  Elgin  Prize. — An  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  is 
offered  by  Mr.  William  Grote,  of  Elgin,  to  the  Oratorical 
Association  of  the  Academy  in  order  to  stimulate  efforts 
in  public  speaking  on  the  part  of  Academy  students.  Con- 
tests for  this  prize  are  held  annually  about  the  middle  of 
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the  second  semester.  In  recognition  of  the  residence  city 
of  the  donor,  this  prize  is  called  the  Elgin  Prize  in  Public 
Speaking.  In  1918  this  prize  was  awarded  to  C.  O.  Bickel 
and  Nellie  Schar. 

The  Scholarship  Prize. — Each  year  the  College  pre- 
sents a scholarship  to  the  member  of  the  Academy  gradua- 
ting class  who  has  made  the  highest  average  in  his  studies 
during  the  fourth  year.  This  prize  was  awarded  in  1918 
to  Raymond  Schandelmeier. 

The  Broeker  and  Spiegler  Prize. — An  annual  prize  of 
fifteen  dollars  is  given  by  the  firm  of  Broeker  & Spiegler 
of  Naperville,  to  the  member  of  the  Academy  graduating 
Class  who  has  made  the  next  to  the  highest  average  in  his 
studies  during  his  third  and  fourth  years.  In  1918  this 
prize  was  awarded  to  Erma  Fausett. 

Scheele  Prize. — In  order  to  encourage  debate,  Mr.  A. 
Scheele,  of  Elgin,  offers  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  to 
the  winning  team  in  the  debate  between  the  Third  and 
Fourth  year  classes.  In  1919  this  debate  was  won  by 
the  Third  year  class. 

The  Alumni  Prize. — The  alumni  of  the  academy  offer 
a prize  each  year  for  the  best  work  done  in  declamation. 
In  1918,  this  prize  was  won  by  Nellie  Schar. 

The  Laconian  Society  Prize. — The  Laconian  Society 
offers  an  annual  prize  amounting  to  $5.00  for  the  best 
work  in  oratory  and  declamation.  In  1918  this  prize  was 
awarded  to  H.  D.  Gabel  and  Luella  Weinert. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

HISTORY 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  the  study  of  human  events,  the  purpose  being  to 
emphasize  the  outlines  of  the  whole  historical  field  as  a 
preparation  for  greater  specialization. 

1.  Ancient  History. — Four  hours,  first  semester,  first 
year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7:30. 
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This  course  traces  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Oriental  civilizations, 
and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  up  to  the  height  of  the  Roman  power 
and  civilization. 

2.  Medieval  Europe. — Four  hours,  second  semester, 
first  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7:30. 

Traces  the  decline  of  Roman  power,  and  the  foundation  of  modern 
European  states  on  the  ruins  of  fallen  Rome  up  through  the  Renaissance 
and  the  period  of  the  Rise  of  Cities. 

3.  Europe  in  Modern  Times.. — Four  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, fourth  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3:00.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1919-20. 

Introductory  study  of  the  conditions  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
European  states  of  today.  It  covers  the  periods  of  the  Reformation, 
Absolute  Monarchy  and  Political  Revolutions,  which  have  resulted  in 
modern  representative  government. 

4.  History  of  England. — Four  hours,  second  semester, 
fourth  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3:00.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1919-20. 

Traces  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  Roman  Britain,  the  rise  of  the 
English  nation,  the  Norman  Conquest;  the  development  of  the  English 
Constitutional  state,  the  colonial  expansion  of  England,  the  long  struggle 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  formation  of  the  British  Empire. 

[5-6.  American  History  and  Civics. — Four  hours, 
throughout  the  fourth  year.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1919-20.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3:00. 

May  be  elected  in  place  of  English  history  and  Modern  History. 
With  European  history  as  a background  this  course  aims  to  give  a good 
understanding  of  the  political  forces  which  have  led  to  the  development 
of  our  institutions  and  government  of  today.  Reading  of  sources  and 
leading  authorities  and  a study  of  bibliography  will  be  emphasized.] 

ENGLISH 

The  study  of  English  constitutes  an  important  part 
of  a liberal  education.  The  four  years’  course  of  English 
in  the  Academy  should  not  only  equip  a student  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  good 
English,  but  contribute  to  the  acquisition  of  a natural 
and  effective  use  of  language  in  speaking  and  writing. 

ix.  English  Grammar. — Four  hours,  second  semester. 
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M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  at  3:00.  No  credit  toward  graduation 
allowed  for  this  course. 

This  is  a review  course  in  English  Grammar  intended  for  students 
found  deficient  in  English. 

1-2.  First  Year  English. — Four  hours,  throughout 
the  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2:00. 

After  a thorough  study  of  Grammar,  this  course  prepares  the  way 
for  Rhetoric.  Its  aim  is  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  words,  phrases  and 
clauses  in  the  sentence  already  formed,  and  help  the  student  shape  his 
own  thought  into  vigorous,  well-knit,  idiomatic  English.  Its  plan  is  to 
correlate  English  syntax  with  that  of  other  languages  which  the  first  year 
student  is  beginning.  Scott  and  Denney’s  Elementary  English  Composition 
is  used  as  a textbook. 

3-4.  Elementary  Rhetoric. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  10:00. 

This  course  embraces  a careful  study  of  the  principles  and  rules  of 
punctuation  with  their  application;  instruction  in  the  choice  of  words, 
the  elements  of  style,  figures  of  speech,  structure  of  sentences  and  forming 
of  paragraphs.  The  work  is  made  as  practical  as  possible  by  requiring 
written  exercises  in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  textbook,  the  aim  of  these 
exercises  being  to  emphasize  the  points  presented  in  the  text.  This  course 
is  introductory  to  Freshman  Rhetoric.  Scott  and  Denney’s  Composition 
and  Literature  is  used  as  a textbook. 

5-6.  American  Literature. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  year.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8:30. 

This  course  takes  up  the  history  of  American  literature,  the  product 
of  a part  of  the  English  people  under  new  geographical  and  political  con- 
ditions. It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  student  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  both  English  and  American  political,  social  and  literary  history.  In 
connection  with  a textbook,  many  standard  productions,  both  poetry  and 
prose,  are  critically  analyzed  in  class.  Besides  this,  the  student  is  required 
to  pursue  a course  of.  reading  and  prepare  written  exercises,  such  as  repro- 
ductions, critiques  and  reviews  of  several  standard  prose  works,  these 
exercises  being  carefully  criticised  by  the  teacher.  Long’s  textbook  is  used. 

7-8.  English  Literature. — Four  hours  throughout  the 
year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00. 

This  course  includes  a thorough  study  of  the  logical  development 
of  English  literature,  and  a brief  survey  of  the  general  character  of  its 
different  periods.  A textbook  serves  as  a guide  in  the  study,  but  this  is 
supplemented  by  copious  selections  from  English  masterpieces.  Besides 
closely  and  critically  analyzing  a number  of  the  standard  works,  collateral 
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reading  is  required  and  written  exercises,  biographical  and  critical,  upon 
these  authors.  This  course  is- governed  by  “College  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English.  ” Crawshaw’s — The  Making  of  English  Literature  is 
the  textbook  used. 

GERMAN 

1-2.  Elementary  German. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  third  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  11:00. 

Pronounciation,  grammar,  composition  and  the  reading  of  selections 
in  prose  and  verse.  German  is  used  as  much  as  possible  in  the  class-room. 
Textbook,  Gronow’s  Jung  Deutschland. 

3-4.  Elementary  German. — (Continued.)  Four 
hours,  throughout  the  fourth  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at 
10:00. 

A mastery  of  the  grammatical  principles  underlying  the  language 
is  aimed  at  by  means  of  the  constant  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar 
to  oral  and  written  composition.  Synonyms,  antonyms  and  etymologies 
are  used  in  the  building  up  of  vocabulary.  The  study  of  Realen  is  made 
a secondary  feature  of  this  year’s  work.  German  is  used  almost  exclusively 
in  the  classroom. 

LATIN 

1-2.  Essentials  of  Latin. — Four  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  7:30. 

Effort  is  made  to  acquire  a good  working  vocabulary  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  easier  constructions.  Textbook,  Pearson. 

3-4.  Caesar. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the 

year.  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.  at  2:00. 

Selection  from  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  of  Caesar  are  read,  and  writing 
of  Latin  based  upon  the  text  equivalent  to  one  hour  per  week  is  done. 
The  student  is  expected  to  acquire  such  historical  and  geographical  informa- 
tion as  is  suggested  by  the  text.  Written  exercises  are  required  from  time 
to  time.  Textbook,  Mather. 

5-6.  Cicero. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the 

year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7:30.  Alternates  with  Virgil. 
Offered  in  1919-20. 

Six  orations  of  Cicero  and  some  of  the  letters  are  read.  Additional 
writing  of  Latin  is  required.  Textbook,  Kelsey. 

[7-8.  Virgil. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the 

year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  10:00.  Alternates  with  Cicero. 

Omitted  1919-20. 
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“Aeneid,”  the  first  six  books  entire,  or  substitution  of  Ovid  for  the 
fifth  book.  Attention  is  given  to  poetical  translation,  as  well  as  the  reading 
of  poetry.] 

MATHEMATICS 

1-2.  First  Year  Algebra. — Five  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year.  Daily,  at  3 :oo. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  cover  the  subject  of  algebra  to  Ratio. 
Milne’s  textbook  is  used,  and  the  work  will  cover  the  first  250  pages. 

3-4.  Plane  Geometry. — Four  hours  per  week  through- 
out the  year.  Daily. 

This  course  covers  the  first  five  books  of  Euclid.  A large  number  of 
original  problems  are  solved  and  kept  in  notebooks. 

[5-.  2nd  Year  Algebra.— Four  hours  per  week,  first 
semester.  Alternate  years.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3:00. 

Omitted  1919-20.J 

[-6.  Solid  Geometry. — Four  hours  per  week,  second 
semester.  Alternate  years.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3:00. 

Omitted  1919-20. 

This  course  covers  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  of  Euclid.  A 
large  number  of  original  problems  are  solved  and  written  up.] 

SCIENCE 

Physics. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  of  geometry. 
Recitations  Tu.,  W.,Th.,  at  10:00;  laboratory  Mon.  3 :oo-5  :oo. 

This  course  aims  to  cover  the  elements  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound, 
light,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  About  fifty  experiments  are  performed 
in  the  laboratory  and  submitted  for  careful  examination. 

Chemistry. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
Recitations  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  I :oo;  laboratory  Mon.  1 100-3  :0°* 

This  course  takes  up  the  study  of  the  elements  and  their  more  important 
compounds,  the  use  of  symbols,  formulas  and  equations.  Fifty  laboratory 
experiments  are  performed  and  carefully  written  up  for  examination  by 
the  teacher. 

[Zoology. — Four  hours  per  week,  first  semester.  Alter- 
nate years.  Omitted  1919-20.  Recitations  W.,  Th.,  F.  at 
7:30;  laboratory  M.,  Tu.,  7:30-8:30. 

This  course  gives  the  student  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  animal 
life.  Specimens  illustrating  distinct  types  are  used  in  class.] 
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Physiology. — Four  hours  per  week,  first  semester. 
Recitations  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7:30;  laboratory  M.,  Tu.,  7:30- 
8:30.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1919-20. 

In  this  course  we  study  the  structure,  functions,  and  care  of  the  body. 
The  recitation  is  supplemented  by  lecture  work. 

Botany. — Four  hours  per  week,  second  semester.  Reci- 
tations W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7:30;  laboratory  M.,  Tu.,  7:30-8:30. 

This  course  aims  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of 
plant  life.  Practical  work  in  analysis  and  classification  of  plants  is  required. 

Physiography. — Four  hours  per  week,  first  semester. 
Recitations  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8:30;  laboratory  or  field  study 
F.  3:00-5:00. 

This  course  takes  up  an  elementary  study  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
the  changes  which  are  being  wrought  in  it  by  nature  and  by  man. 

Agriculture. — Four  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 
Recitations  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8:30;  laboratory  or  field  study. 
F.  3:00-5:00. 

This  course  takes  up  the  elements  of  soil  study,  crop  raising,  and 
stock  judging. 


BIBLE 

Any  two  of  the  following  courses  will  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement of  one-half  unit  for  graduation. 

[1-2.  Old  Testament. — One  hour  per  week,  both  sem- 
esters. For  First  and  Second  Year  students.  Alternate 
years.  F.  at  7:3 o.  Omitted  1919-20. 

A brief  survey  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Old  Testament.] 

3-4.  Hebrew  Prophets. — One  hour  per  week,  both 
semesters.  For  First  and  Second  Year  students.  Alter- 
nate years.  F.  at  11:00.  Offered  1919-20. 

[5-6.  Life  of  Christ. — One  hour  per  week,  both  sem- 
esters. For  Third  and  Fourth  Year  students.  Alternate 
years.  M.  at  2:00.  Omitted  1919-20. 

A study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus  Christ.] 

7-8.  Early  Christianity. — One  hour  per  week,  both 
semesters.  For  Third  and  Fourth  Year  students.  Alter- 
nate years.  Th.  at  10:00.  Offered  1919-20. 


School  of  Commerce 

A.  C.  Gegenheimer 
Principal 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  provide  for  a 
thorough  business  education.  The  regular  commercial 
studies  may  be  completed  in  one  year,  but  persons  defi- 
cient in  the  common  English  branches  will  require  two 
years.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a clear  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  accounts  and  all  commercial 
transactions.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  broad  and  liberal, 
thorough  and  complete,  and  embraces  all  the  principles 
and  the  varied  details  from  the  simple  idea  of  credit  to 
the  most  complex  and  intricate  transactions.  The  work 
is  so  practical  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  greatest  value 
to  every  student,  whatever  his  pursuit  in  life  may  be. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting. — The  School  of  Com- 
merce also  offers  superior  advantages  for  the  study  of  Short- 
hand. The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  positions  as  stenographers,  reporters, 
and  secretaries.  This  is  a very  popular  course.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  system,  speed,  and  accuracy. 

Admission. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Commerce  must  possess  a good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  business  world  of  today  requires  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  commercial  branches,  but  also  a thorough 
general  education.  Graduates  from  high  school  will, 
upon  presenting  their  diplomas,  be  admitted  without  ex- 
amination. Persons  not  having  completed  some  regular 
preparatory  course,  are  expected  to  pass  an  examination 
in  the  common  English  branches:  Reading  and  Spelling, 

Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  United  States 
History.  Such  as  are  not  ready  for  the  business  course, 
will  be  advised  to  enter  the  Academy  of  the  College. 
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Expenses. — Enrollment  fees  for  the  Commercial  Course 
not  including  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  are  as  follows: 


First  Semester  $30.00 

Second  Semester  30.00 

Athletic  Fee,  per  semester  2.50 

Diploma  Fee 2.00 

Tuition  for  single  studies  is  as  follows: 

Penmanship  only,  per  semester $ 4.50 

Shorthand,  per  semester 11.00 

Typewriting,  (beginning  semester)  16.00 

Typewriting,  (subsequent  semester) 12.00 

Bookkeeping,  per  semester 9.00 

Commercial  Law  4.50 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 
COMMERCIAL  COURSE 


First  Semester 
Bookkeeping 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
Penmanship 
English 
Spelling 

Adding  Machine 
Commercial  Law 


Second  Semester 
Bookkeeping 
Commercial  Geography 
Penmanship 
Quick  Figuring 
English 

Correspondence 

Salesmanship 


STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE 


First  Semester 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Penmanship 
Spelling 
English 

Adding  Machine 


Second  Semester 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Penmanship 
Dictation 
Correspondence 
English 
Salesmanship 


English. — This  subject  is  taught  in  the  College  and 
Academy  Departments.  The  Commercial  students  will 
take  English  in  that  department  for  which  they  are  best 
prepared  and  will  not  be  required  to  pay  any  extra  fee 
for  the  same. 

Time  Required. — A student  properly  prepared  can 
complete  either  the  Commercial  Course  or  the  Steno- 
graphic Course  in  nine  months.  Students  may  begin 
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the  Commercial  Course  either  semester,  but  they  are 
earnestly  advised  to  enter  in  the  Fall,  at  the  opening  of 
the  school  year,  if  possible. 

Diplomas. — Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  either 
the  Commercial  or  the  Stenographic  Course,  and  pass 
the  required  examinations,  receive  a diploma. 

Special  Students. — Students  who  find  it  impossible 
to  remain  long  enough  to  complete  a course,  or  those  who 
take  special  work  in  this  department,  will  be  given  a state- 
ment of  the  work  they  have  done. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Bookkeeping. — Five  hours  per  week,  both  semesters, 
Commercial  Course. 

This  study  embraces  the  theory  of  accounts  by  single  and  double 
entry.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  elementary  work  during  which 
the  student  becomes  familiar  with  day  book  and  journal  entries,  opening 
and  closing  the  ledger,  making  trial  balances,  financial  statements,  and  the 
various  forms  of  inventories,  bills,  discounts  and  premiums.  The  second 
semester  advanced  work  in  bookkeeping  and  banking  is  taken.  A special 
banking  set  forms  a part  of  the  second  semester’s  work.  The  student  is 
required  to  work  in  books  and  forms  as  used  in  wholesaling,  retailing, 
commission,  shipping,  partnership  and  manufacturing.  The  practical 
work  of  this  semester  is  performed  in  connection  with  offices  fitted  up  for 
this  purpose. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — Five  hours  per  week,  first 
semester,  Commercial  Course. 

• In  the  study  of  this  subject  attention  is  especially  directed  to  interest, 
bank  discount,  trade  discounts,  stocks,  bonds,  insurance,  partnership, 
and  equation  of  accounts.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  student  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  forms  of  arithmetic  bearing  upon  commercial  transactions. 

Commercial  Law. — Five  hours  per  week,  first  semester, 
Commercial  course. 

In  this  branch  careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects  : 
Contracts,  negotiable  papers,  agency,  partnership,  corporations,  payments, 
liens,  interest  and  usury,  bailment,  guaranty  and  surety,  real  estate,  con- 
veyance, etc.  A textbook  is  used,  but  frequent  lectures  are  added  to  sup- 
plement the  work. 
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Commercial  Geography. — Five  hours  per  week,  sec- 
ond semester,  Commercial  Course. 

This  subject  aims  to  furnish  a general  survey  of  the  development 
of  industry  and  the  expansion  of  commerce  in  the  civilized  countries  of  the 
world.  The  production  and  distribution  of  the  principal  articles  which 
enter  into  American  trade  are  studied  with  special  care.  The  instruction 
is  based  upon  a textbook,  but  supplemented  by  class-room  discussion. 

Actual  Business  Practice. — Three  to  four  hours  daily, 
last  five  weeks,  second  semester,  Commercial  Course. 

This  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the  course.  Here  business  is 
transacted  on  the  actual  business  plan  which  brings  into  practice  the  theories 
and  the  principles  daily  taught  in  the  class-room.  The  department  is 
furnished  with  offices,  currency,  and  all  the  appliances  necessary  to  acquaint 
the  student  thoroughly  with  actual  business  operations. 

Penmanship. — Five  hours'  per  week,  both  semesters, 
Commercial  and  Stenographic  Courses.  Students  may 
enter  second  semester. 

Careful  and  systematic  instruction,  and  painstaking  practice  enable 
the  student  to  acquire  not  only  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the 
art,  but  also  ability  in  rapid  and  graceful  execution.  The  entire  course 
is  most  thorough,  interesting  and  practical. 

Adding  Machine. — One  hour  per  week,  first  semester, 
Commercial  and  Stenographic  Courses. 

The  adding  machine  is  more  and  more  coming  into  general  use  in  the 
modern  business  office,  and  the  young  man  or  woman  who  makes  application 
for  a position  will  find  it  a decided  advantage  to  be  able  to  operate  such 
a machine.  Our  students  learn  how  to  add  columns  of  figures,  take  off 
trial  balances,  list  checks  and  drafts,  etc.  This  course  is  very  practical. 

Shorthand. — Five  hours  per  week,  first  semester;  two 
to  three  hours  daily  second  semester. 

The  rules  and  principles  of  shorthand  can  usually  be  learned  in  one 
semester,  but  the  student  is  required  to  review  the  textbook  again  and 
again  until  he  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  characters  and  outlines 
that  are  employed  in  shorthand  writing.  This  review  work  continues 
throughout  the  course.  In  the  second  semester  considerable  written  work 
for  correction  is  required,  and  more  time  is  given  to  dictation  and  to  writing 
for  speed  and  accuracy.  The  dictation  is  composed  mostly  of  business 
letters,  but  some  solid  matter  and  court  reporting  are  given.  The  entire 
course  is  interesting,  thorough  and  practical. 
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Typewriting. — Two  hours  daily  through  the  year. 
Students  may  enroll  for  either  or  both  semesters.  Steno- 
graphic Course. 

The  touch  method  of  typewriting  is  taught  which  enables  the  student 
to  acquire  speed  and  accuracy.  After  the  student  becomes  familiar  with 
the  keyboard,  easy  words  and  sentences  are  written,  and  gradually  more 
difficult  matter  is  given.  It  usually  requires  two  semesters  to  complete 
the  course.  Persons  who  own  their  own  machines,  or  who  wish  to  use 
a typewriter,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  at  least  one  semester  of 
typewriting  in  order  to  learn  how  properly  to  operate  a machine. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Music  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  College  and  is  under  the  same  government  and  dis- 
cipline. But  its  immediate  interests  and  specific  work 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Music.  The  purpose  of  the  School  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  obtaining  a good  musical  education  under 
the  auspices  of  a Christian  institution.  The  general  plan 
of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  best  American  schools 
of  music.  The  courses  of  study  are  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive, and  the  methods  of  instruction  are  along  modern 
lines.  The  aim  is  to  teach  music  not  only  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, but  also  as  an  aid  in  the  development  of  the  highest 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  school  with  other  departments  of  the  college 
presents  to  the  students  opportunities  of  pursuing  musical 
and  literary  studies  at  the  same  time.  And  such  a com- 
bination is  strongly  recommended  from  an  educational 
point  of  view.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to  train  for  life,  to 
use  the  art  of  music  as  a means  of  intellectual,  aesthetic 
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and  moral  culture.  The  close  proximity  to  Chicago  affords 
excellent  opportunities  for  hearing  the  world’s  greatest 
artists  together  with  concerts  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  performances  by  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company,  and  the  Apollo  club. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin, 
Voice  Culture,  Band  Instruments,  Public  School  Music, 
and  Piano-forte  Normal  Course;  also  in  theoretical  courses, 
including  Harmony,  Appreciation,  History  and  Theory 
of  Music,  Instrumentation  and  Transposition,  and  Ear 
Training. 

The  theoretical  courses  are  open  as  electives  to  col- 
lege students  who  have  reached  the  Sophomore  year  and 
possess  such  musical  ability  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue 
these  courses  with  profit.  Full  credit  will  be  given  for 
work  in  Harmony,  History  and  Theory  of  Music  in  making 
up  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor’s  degree.  The  election 
of  this  work  is,  however,  in  all  cases  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty. 

The  Artist  Recital  Course.— A series  of  recitals  of 
good  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  given  each 
year  by  prominent  artists,  giving  the  students  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the 
great  composers. 

Student  Recitals. — Public  recitals  are  given  monthly, 
thus  giving  students  the  privilege  and  experience  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  public,  and  to  aid  the  student  in  ac- 
quiring self-control  and  losing  self-consciousness  and 
embarrassment. 

Margaretha  Ebenbauer  Medal. — Each  year  the 
piano  department  presents  a gold  medal  to  the  students 
making  the  greatest  improvement  in  piano  playing.  The 
medal  is  given  by  Miss  Margaretha  Ebenbauer  of  Aurora, 
Illinois,  a graduate  of  the  School  of  Music,  and  is  intended 
to  encourage  students  to  make  a serious  study  of  the  art 
of  piano  playing.  The  prize  was  awarded  for  the  first 
time  in  June,  1918  to  Hazel  Eichelberger. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
Students  will  be  classified  as  regular  or  special,  but 
it  is  always  advisable  for  students  to  enroll  in  the  regular 
courses,  major  in  their  chosen  branch  and  minor  in  one 
or  more  of  the  accompanying  subjects. 

In  order  to  enter  the  Diploma  Courses  candidates 
should  present  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school 
in  accordance  with  requirements  given  on  pages  40  to  44 
and  should  also  have  completed  the  work  as  outlined  in 
the  Preparatory  courses  of  the  various  departments,  or 
demonstrate  upon  examination  that  they  possess  ability 
equal  thereto. 

Those  entering  the  Piano-forte  Normal  Course  should 
possess  in  addition  ability  to  read  at  sight  music  of  the 
third  grade,  and  sufficient  technic  to  play  scales  and  arpeg- 
gios correctly  and  in  good  tempo. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 
Diplomas  will  be  granted  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic 
year  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  of 
the  three-year  courses  outlined  below  with  a minimum 
of  96  credits  (a  credit  approximating  the  work  of  one  college 
hour  a week  per  semester),  maintaining  a passing  grade 
of  70  per  cent,  and  who,  in  addition,  have  given  a graduating 
recital  either  individually  or  jointly  with  another  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Director. 

Students  possessing  sufficient  pianistic  ability  may  be 
awarded  advanced  credits  and  enter  the  diploma  year, 
but  will  be  required  to  complete  the  32  credits  of  the  diploma 
year  by  carrying  a minor  or  a college  elective. 

Advanced  Certificates  will  be  granted  at  the  end  of 
each  scholastic  year  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  one  of  the  two-year  courses  in  Piano,  Voice, 
Organ,  Violin,  or  Band  Instruments  as  outlined  below, 
with  a minimum  of  64  credits  (a  credit  approximating 
the  work  of  one  college  hour  per  semester),  maintaining  a 
passing  grade  of  70  per  cent,  and  who  in  addition  have 
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given  a recital  either  individually  or  in  part  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Director. 

Normal  Piano  Certificate  will  be  granted  to  students 
who  have  met  the  special  entrance  requirements,  and 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  one-year  Piano-forte 
Normal  Course  of  study  with  a minimum  of  32  credits 
(a  credit  approximating  the  work  of  one  college  hour  per 
semester),  maintaining  a passing  grade  of  70  per  cent. 
Pupils  will  be  expected  to  appear  on  programs  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  year. 

Supervisor’s  Certificate  (in  Public  School  Music) 
will  be  granted  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  two-year  course  of  study  prescribed  for  this 
certificate  with  a minimum  of  64  credits  (a  credit  approxima- 
ting the  work  of  one  college  hour  per  semester),  maintaining 
a passing  grade  of  70  per  cent. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  requirements  in  physical  training  are  the  same 
for  all  regular  students  in  Music  as  for  students  in  other 
departments  of  the  College. 

CREDITS 

The  amount  of  work  required  for  the  various  Diplomas 
and  Certificates  granted  for  the  completion  of  the  courses 
outlined  below  is  measured  in  terms  of  credits. 

A Credit  in  college  or  theoretical  courses  is  defined 
as  one  class  lesson  per  week  for  one  semester,  requiring  on 
an  average  two  hours  in  preparation,  or  the  equivalent 
of  one  such  lesson  and  preparation.  In  the  case  of  private 
lessons,  the  number  of  credits  allowed  varies  with  the 
number  of  lessons  per  week  and  the  amount  of  practice 
required.  In  general,  for  each  private  lesson*  on  an 
instrument  from  two  to  four  hours  daily  practice  is  re- 
quired and  from  three  to  four  credits  are  allowed.  For 
voice  the  practice  required  and  credits  will  usually  be 
somewhat  less. 

Regular  students  should  plan  to  secure  16  credits  per 
semester  or  32  per  year,  they  should  not  vary  more  than 
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two  credits  above  or  below  the  normal  amount  of  16  credits 
per  semester. 

SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES  AND  CREDITS  REQUIRED 
FOR  GRADUATION 


PIANO 

a m 
o £ 

CO 

CO  ^ 

’’O 

CO  J_ 

<D 

First  Year — I 

<U  (U 

J a 

U) 

o 

Piano 

*Minor,  Voice  or  Violin, 

2 

16 

Organ  or  Band  Inst. 

1 

8 

Harmony 

2 

4 

Appreciation  (1st  sem.) 
Normal  Course  (2nd 

1 

1 

sem.) 

1 

1 

Ensemble. 

1 

2 

*English  1-2 

3 

6 

*Public  Speaking  1-2. . . 

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.)  . . 
Second  Year — II 

32 

Piano 

*Minor,  Voice  & Chorus 
or  Violin,  Organ  or 

2 

16 

Band  Instrument. . . 

1 

8 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

4 

History  of  Music 

2 

4 

Trench  or  German. . . . 
Recital,  Required  .... 

4 

8 

Credits  (16  per  sem.)  . . 
Third  Year— III 

32 

Piano 

*Minor,  Voice  & Chorus 
or  Violin,  Organ,  or 

2 

16 

Band  Instrument. . . 
Adv.  Harmony  and 

1 

8 

Counterpoint 

2 

4 

Trench  or  German. . . . 
Recital  in  Major  Sub- 

4 

8 

ject 

4 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . . 

32 

Note: — Four  hours  of  College 
enrolled  in  the  regular  courses, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 


VOICE 

8 -g 

O k 

CO 

co  ^ 

co  j_ 

<D 

First  Year — I 

<L>  <u 

t-3  a 

o 

Voice 

2 

12 

Minor,  Piano 

1 

4 

Harmony 

2 

4 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

4 

English  1-2 

3 

6 

Public  Speaking  1-2 . . . 

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . . 

32 

Second  Year — II 

Voice 

2 

12 

Minor,  Piano 

1 

4 

History  of  Music 

2 

4 

French  or  German. . . . 

4 

8 

Sight-singing  and  Ear- 

training  

1 

1 

Appreciation  (1st  sem.) 

1 

1 

Choral  Work 

1 

2 

Recital,  Required 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . . 

32 

Third  Year— III 

Voice 

2 

12 

Minor,  Piano 

1 

3 

French  or  German. . . . 

4 

8 

Advanced  Harmony.  . 

2 

4 

Choral  Work. 

1 

2 

Recital,  Required 

3 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . . 

32 

*ELECTIVES 

work  are  allowed  free  of  charge  to  those 
Classes  continue  throughout  the  year 
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VIOLIN 

PIPE  ORGAN 

co 

a ^ 

CO 

CO 

CO 

o £ 

CO 

*3 

o £ 

co 

*3 

First  Year — I . . 

<1>  <u 

^ a 

i-i 

U 

First  Year — I 

<L>  <n 

*-1  a 

l— 1 

U 

Violin 

2 

16 

Organ 

2 

16 

*Minor,  Piano 

1 

8 

*Minor,  Piano 

1 

8 

Harmony 

2 

4 

Harmony 

2 

4 

Appreciation  (1st  sem.) 

Appreciation  (1st  sem.) 

1 

1 

Ensemble 

1 

1 

Playing  in  Chapel .... 

1 

2 

♦English  1-2 

3 

6 

*English  1-2 

3 

6 

^Public  Speaking  1-2 . . . 

1 

2 

^Public  Speaking  1-2 . . . 

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

32 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

32 

Second  Year — II 

Second  Year — II 

Violin 

2 

16 

Organ  

2 

16 

*Minor,  Piano 

1 

8 

*Minor,  Piano 

1 

8 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

4 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

4 

History  of  Music 

2 

4 

History  of  Music 

2 

4 

*French  or  German. . . . 

4 

8 

*French  or  German. . . . 

4 

8 

Recitals,  Required. . . . 

Recital,  Required. .... 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

32 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

32 

Third  Year— III 

Third  Year— III 

Violin 

2 

16 

Organ 

2 

16 

Minor,  Piano 

1 

8 

*Minor,  Piano 

1 

8 

Adv.  Harmony  and 

Adv.  Harmony  and 

Counterpoint 

2 

4 

Counterpoint 

2 

4 

*French  or  German. . . . 

4 

8 

*French  or  German .... 

4 

8 

Recital 

4 

Recital  

4 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

32 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

32 

*Electives 


Note: — Four  hours  of  College  work  are  allowed  free  of  charge  to  those 
enrolled  in  the  regular  courses.  Classes  continue  throughout  the  year 
unless  otherwise  stated. 
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BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


First  Year — I 

Lessons 
per  wk. 

Credits 

Brass,  Reed  or  Flute. . 

2 

16 

*Minor,  Piano 

1 

8 

Harmony 

2 

4 

Ear-training  (1st  sem.) 

1 

1 

Solfeggio  (2nd  sem.) . . 

1 

1 

^English  1-2 

3 

6 

*Public  Speaking  1-2. . . 

1 

2 

Band 

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

32 

Second  Year — II 

Brass,  Reed  or  Flute. . 

2 

16 

*Minor,  Piano 

1 

8 

History  of  Music 

2 

4 

Appreciation  (1st  sem.) 

1 

1 

Instrumentation  and 
Transposition  (2nd 

sem.) 

1 

1 

*French  or  German. . . . 

4 

8 

Band 

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

32 

Third  Year— III 

Brass,  Reed  or  Flute . . 

2 

16 

*Minor,  Piano 

1 

8 

Adv.  Harmony  and 

Counterpoint 

2 

4 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

4 

*French  or  German. . . . 

4 

8 

Recital,  Required 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

32 

*Electives 

PIANO-FORTE  NORMAL 
COURSE 


a 

V) 

•M 

8 * 

^3 

CO  j_, 

<u 

One  Year — I 

<U  <u 

hJ  a 

u. 

u 

Piano 

2 

16 

Harmony 

2 

4 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

4 

History  of  Music 

2 

4 

Appreciation  (1st  sem.) 
Normal  Class  (2nd 

1 

1 

sem.) 

1 

1 

Ensemble 

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 
Public  School  Music 
First  Year — I 

32 

Piano 

1 

8 

Voice 

Sight-singing  and  Ear- 

1 

4 

training 

1 

1 

Solfeggio  (2nd  sem.)  . . 

1 

1 

Methods  of  Teaching . . 

2 

4 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

4 

English  1-2 

3 

6 

Public  Speaking  1-2. . . 

1 

2 

Choral  Work 

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 
Second  Year — II 

32 

Voice 

1 

8 

Harmony 

2 

4 

Methods  of  Teaching . . 

2 

4 

History  of  Music 

2 

4 

Practice  Teaching.  . . . 
Psychology  3 (1st 

1 

2 

sem.) 

Education  12  (2nd 

4 

4 

sem.) 

3 

3 

Appreciation  (1st  sem.) 

1 

1 

Choral  Work 

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) . . 

32 

Note: — Four  hours  of  College  work  are  allowed  free  of  charge  to  those 
enrolled  in  the  regular  courses.  Classes  continue  throughout  the  year 
unless  otherwise  stated. 
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PIANO  DEPARTMENT 
COURSES 

Preparatory  Course. — Simple  exercises  for  finger  and 
wrist  development,  major  scales,  broken  chords  and  ar- 
peggios. Studies  selected  in  systematic  order  from  standard 
works. 

I.  First  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits 
each  semester. 

Hanon’s  Technic  Trills,  preparation  to  the  Master  School,  Sharwenka, 
containing  major  and  minor  scales,  broken  chords  and  arpeggios;  Czerny 
and  Doring  Octave  Studies;  etudes  from  Czerny,  Burgmuller  Op.  105, 
Krause  Op.  2,  Heller  Op.  45  and  46;  sonatas,  Haydn  and  Mozart;  selections 
from  the  best  modern  composers  for  the  development  of  style,  expression, 
and  memorizing. 

II.  Second  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 cre- 
dits each  semester. 

Selected  technics  from  Tausig,  Hanon,  and  Philipp;  extended  scales 
in  various  accents,  diminished  and  dominant  seventh  arpeggios;  Sharwenka, 
Master  School,  Books  1,  2,  3;  etudes  from  Czerny  Op.  740,  Cramer  50 
studies,  Czerny  299,  Loeschorn  Op.  45  and  46,  Turner’s  Octave  School; 
selections  from  the  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Liszt,  and  also  from  the  best  modern  composers;  memorizing  continued. 

III.  Third  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 cre- 
dits each  semester. 

Advanced  technics  from  Rubinstein,  and  Liszt  according  to  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  the  student;  etudes  from  Chopin  Op.  10  and  25;  Liszt  and 
Rubinstein  concert  studies;  Kullak,  Octave  Studies;  selections  and  concertos 
from  the  standard  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schumman,  Chopin  and 
Liszt,  and  also  from  the  best  modern  composers;  memorizing  continued. 

Ib.  Normal  Class.  Second  semester,  Piano-forte  Nor- 
mal Course,  one  lesson  per  week. 

Practical  talks  will  be  given  which  will  embody  the  ideas  of  the  correct 
positions  and  use  of  fingers,  hand,  wrist  and  arm;  modern  ideas  concerning 
arm  weight  and  its  application  to  the  touch;  phrasing,  fingering,  velocity, 
rhythm,  correct  use  of  the  pedal,  memorizing;  old  and  new  methods,  graded 
material  for  teaching  purposes;  development  of  the  piano,  dynamic  shading, 
methods  of  practicing,  interpretation  and  expression,  both  poetic  and 
dramatic  as  portrayed  in  the  works  of  the  classic  and  romantic  periods; 
biographies  of  celebrated  pianists. 

I.  Ensemble  Class.  First  Year,  one  30-minute 
period  per  week  in  groups  of  two  or  four. 
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Piano  Ensemble  students  are  first  drilled  in  duet  and  quartet  playing. 
To  students  who  are  backward  in  reading  music  at  sight  this  practice  is 
invaluable. 

Violin  Ensemble  consists  of  instruction  and  practice  in  chamber 
music,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc.  See  description  of  course  in  violin. 

VOICE  DEPARTMENT 
COURSES 

Preparatory. — Voice  building  begun,  simple  exercises 
and  elementary  instruction.  Intended  for  those  who  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  first  year. 

I.  First  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  6 credits 
each  semester. 

In  all  stages  of  voice  work  especial  attention  is  given  to  breathing, 
tone,  placing,  formation  of  vowels,  attack,  intonation  and  tone  color. 
Vocal  exercises,  designed  by  the  teacher  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  individual 
pupil,  are  given  as  the  basis  of  the  technical  work.  These  are  supplemented 
by  exercises  from  Vaccai,  Lamperti  and  others.  Easy  songs  and  ballads 
are  added  as  quickly  as  the  work  of  the  individual  permits. 

II.  Second  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  6 
credits  each  semester. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a Teacher’s  Certificate  at  the  end  of  this  year 
the  student  must  be  able  to  play  any  easy  accompaniment  at  sight.  The 
technic  is  further  developed,  and  the  repertoire  is  extended  over  good 
teaching  material.  The  pupil  must  have  in  his  repertoire,  French  and 
German  songs,  and  difficult  English  songs. 

III.  Third  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  6 
credits  each  semester. 

For  a diploma,  granted  at  the  completion  of  this  year’s  work,  the 
applicant  must  have  a knowledge  of  Oratorio  form  and  must  know  some 
of  the  best  known  Airs  from  Oratorios.  He  must  also  have  studied  some 
Operatic  Arias,  in  addition  to  advanced  Lieder. 

Two  consecutive  years  of  a foreign  language  are  recommended  to 
voice  students. 

VIOLIN  DEPARTMENT 
COURSES 

Preparatory. — Methods  by  Hermann,  Sevcik,  Schra- 
dieck,  Kelly,  or  David,  form  the  basis  of  work  in  the  pre- 
paratory grades.  Suitable  exercises  and  solos  follow,  after 
which  a study  of  the  positions  as  outlined  by  Hermann, 
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David,  Sevcik,  and  others  is  taken  up;  exercises  by  Wohl- 
fahrt,  Koehler,  and  others;  solos.  Classes  in  ensemble 
playing  will  be  organized. 

I.  First  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits 
each  semester. 

Scales,  Schradieck,  Sitt,  and  others;  technical  exercises  of  Schradieck, 
Singer,  Sitt,  or  Sevcik,  etudes  by  Mazas,  and  Dont  preparatory  studies  to 
Kreutzer;  6olos;  ensemble  required. 

II.  Second  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 
credits  each  semester. 

Continuance  of  scales  and  technical  exercises  of  Schradieck,  Sitt  and 
others;  etudes  by  Kreutzer;  art  of  bowing  by  Casorti,  Kross,  and  others; 
easier  concertos  by  Rode,  Viotti,  De  Beriot;  concert  pieces;  ensemble  re- 
commended. (Piano  is  required  in  addition  for  certificate.) 

III.  Third  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 
credits  each  semester. 

Material  adapted  to  individual  needs  of  the  pupil;  sonatas  of  Haendel, 
Gade,  Grieg;  a concerto  memorized;  selection  to  be  made  from  concertos 
by  Mozart,  Sophr,  Vieuxtemps,  Mendelssohn  and  others;  ensemble — trios 
and  quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  others. 

PIPE  ORGAN 

The  College  has  a fine  large  pipe  organ  available  for  study  and  practice 
by  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Music.  The  pipe  organ  is  justly  considered 
the  grandest  of  all  musical  instruments,  capable  of  producing  effects  that 
are  incomparable  for  beauty  and  grandeur  of  tone.  The  opportunities 
for  study  in  this  department  are  unsurpassed  except  in  the  largest  cities. 

But,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  instrument,  an  organ 
course  should  not  be  begun  until  a good  degree  of  piano  technic  has  been 
acquired. 

COURSES 

I.  First  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits 
each  semester. 

The  work  begins  with  exercises  in  pedal  practice,  hymn  playing  and 
elementary  registration.  Thayers  and  Dunham’s  Organ  Schools  together 
with  Nilsson’s  Pedal  Studies  furnish  the  material  for  the  first  year’s  study. 

II.  Second  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 
credits  each  semester. 

The  second  year’s  work  continues  the  study  in  registration.  Buck’s 
studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing  and  polyphonic  studies  and  pieces  by  Bach  and 
others  indicate  the  general  range  of  the  work  for  the  year. 
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III.  Third  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 
credits  each  semester. 

In  the  third  year  attention  is  especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  solo 
playing  and  work  intended  to  prepare  for  positions  as  church  organists. 
Mendelssohn’s  organ  works,  Bach  fugues,  and  compositions  by  Guilmant, 
Batiste,  Dubois  and  others  are  used  during  the  year. 

THEORETICAL  DEPARTMENT 
COURSES 

I.  Harmony  and  Ear-Training.  Two  class  lessons 
per  week,  2 credits  each  semester. 

Harmony  is  an  essential  part  of  a musical  education,  and  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  structure  of  music.  No  person  aspiring 
to  become  an  intelligent  musician  can  afford  to  be  without  a knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  harmony  and  the  laws  of  musical  form  and  structure. 
Keys,  scales,  intervals,  triads,  dominant  and  diminished  sevenths,  inver- 
sions, part  writing,  harmonizing  melodies,  analysis,  original  work;  modula- 
tion, key  board  harmony. 

III.  Advanced  Harmony.  Two  class  lessons  per  week, 
2 credits  each  semester. 

Altered  chords,  augmented  chords,  suspensions,  organ  point,  modula- 
tion, original  work;  single  and  double  counterpoint  in  two,  three,  and  four 
parts. 

I.  Ear-Training,  Sight-singing  and  Solfeggio. First 
year  for  all  courses  except  Voice,  second  year  for  voice 
students.  One  class  lesson  per  week,  one  credit  each 
semester. 

Recognition  of  intervals,  study  of  rhythms,  writing  simple  melodies 
from  dictation;  recognition  of  primary  chords  and  their  inversions;  ability 
to  sing  or  recognize  major  and  minor  scales  from  a given  keynote;  the 
student  learns  to  read  by  sound,  and  at  sight  vocally,  thus  training  the  ear 
to  hear  correctly,  and  the  mind  to  think  musically. 

Ia.  Appreciation.  First  semester,  one  class  lesson 
per  week,  one  credit. 

A course  on  musical  appreciation  and  construction  is  offered  each 
year,  consisting  of  lectures  on  the  development  of  music  from  the  primitive 
folk  song  to  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven.  The  Edison  Talking  Machine 
and  Angelus  Player  are  used  to  illustrate  each  subject.  Regular  students 
are  required  to  take  this  course;  any  others  interested  may  enter. 

Ila.  Instrumentation  and  Transposition.  Second 
year,  Band  instrument  course,  second  semester,  one  lesson 
per  week,  one  credit. 
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Intended  for  those  in  the  second  year  of  the  course  outlined  for  Band 
Instruments  and  will  be  given  by  adding  fifteen  minutes  to  a private  lesson 
once  per  week. 

I.  Theory  of  Music.  Two  class  lessons  per  week,  2 
credits  each  semester. 

Theory  treats  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  musical  knowledge  not 
included  in  Harmony  and  History.  It  embraces  acoustics,  notation, 
sound  perception,  the  tempered  scale,  the  orchestra  and  its  instruments, 
musical  rhythms,  embellishments,  musical  forms,  and  musical  terms.  It 
is  a most  important  branch  of  study,  including  as  it  does,  so  many  points 
of  practical  value  to  the  student  and  will  extend  through  one  year.  The 
subject  is  taught  by  textbook  and  lectures. 

Preparatory  Theory. — One  lesson  per  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Embodies  elementary  theory,  introducing  the  fundamental  principles 
of  music.  Recommended  to  all  music  students  in  the  preparatory  courses 
of  the  various  departments. 

II.  History  of  j Music.  Two  class  lessons  per  week, 
two  credits  each  semester. 

This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  general  development  of  music 
from  ancient  to  modern  times;  early  traces  of  music  before  the  Christian 
era,  early  Christian  music,  Polyphonic  music  and  schools,  the  Reformation 
and  the  Renaissance;  development  of  dramatic  music;  Italian,  German 
and  French  opera;  the  Oratorio,  classical  and  romantic  periods;  history 
of  piano-forte,  organ,  violin;  biographies  of  the  great  masters;  works  of 
the  composers  and  arguments  of  the  great  operas.  Textbooks  by  Mathews, 
Baltzell  and  Dickinson  used  for  reference. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

In  public  schools  music  has  taken  a very  important 
place  and  there  is  a growing  demand  for  teachers  who  are 
equipped  and  capable  of  directing  community  music,  as 
well  as  the  work  in  the  grades  or  High  School. 

The  course  as  outlined  covers  two  full  years’  work  be- 
yond the  preparatory  course  and  is  designed  to  prepare 
teachers  for  this  work  in  such  a way  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  and  other  States.  The  outline  of  the  course 
is  shown  on  the  schedule  printed  on  page  no. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 
Courses 

Cornet. — The  course  in  Cornet  and  Brass  Instruments 
develops  a correct  breath  control  as  used  by  all  best  ar- 
tists; a scientifically  formed  embouchure,  good  attack  and 
a round  full  tone.  At  first  the  pupil  is  asked  to  pay  con- 
siderable attention  to  tone  studies,  lip  drills  and  articula- 
tion exercises,  from  authors  selected  to  best  fit  the  pupil’s 
need.  Easy  solo  and  duet  pieces  are  introduced  from  time 
to  time.  A study  of  scales,  awkward  skips  and  slurrings 
is  next  begun  leading  toward  velocity  studies,  examples  in 
phrasing,  double  and  triple  tonguing,  studies  in  transpo- 
sition, pieces  of  the  variation  type,  etc. 

A Certificate  of  Efficiency  is  given  for  good  work 
done  and  at  least  one  public  appearance  in  recital.  Can- 
didates for  this  certificate  are  expected  to  have  a fair  amount 
of  technical  skill,  control  of  both  the  staccato  and  legato 
tonguing,  and  be  able  to  play  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 
Students  working  for  a certificate  will  be  expected  to  enroll 
for  harmony. 

A Teacher’s  Certificate  can  be  obtained  by  complet- 
ing the  two-years’  course  as  outlined  for  Band  Instruments. 
For  this  certificate  a slight  knowledge  of  piano  is  required. 

Flute  and  Reed  Instruments. — This  department  also 
offers  artistic  work  in  Flute,  Clarinet,  and  Saxaphone. 
In  general,  the  outline  for  coronet  and  brass  instruments 
equally  applies,  excepting  that  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ments cause  some  points  of  variance. 

The  College  Band. — This  organization  is  directed  by 
the  instructors  in  this  department  and  gives  two  con- 
certs during  the  year.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  rehearsals 
and  concerts  as  regular  members.  The  Band  holds  an 
important  relation  to  college  life  by  arousing  school  spirit, 
playing  at  the  football,  basketball,  baseball  games,  and 
track  meets,  on  “Booster  Day”  and  at  other  events.  In 
addition,  students  have  many  opportunities  for  solo  work 
in  the  various  literary  societies. 
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Each  year  an  official  band  “N”  is  awarded  to  band 
members  who  have  shown  by  their  attendance,  interest 
and  enthusiasm  that  they  are  deserving  of  such  recog- 
nition. 

One  semester  hour  college  credit  a year,  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  is  allowed  for  work  in  the  Band,  and  im- 
provement in  personal  performance  and  musical  knowledge. 
Besides  earning  a band  letter,  those  desiring  credit  must 
attend  a number  of  talks  on  “band  essentials”  and  pass 
a practical  test  held  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  musical 
faculty. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  advised  to 
enter  at  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  any  one  of 
the  regular  courses  in  music  will  depend  upon  the  stu- 
dent’s ability,  daily  practice  and  previous  work  in  music. 
The  outlines  indicate  the  time  required  in  most  cases. 

Students  not  wishing  to  complete  a regular  course  may 
select  such  branches  as  meet  their  requirements,  provided 
they  are  prepared  to  pursue  them  profitably.  Such  students 
are,  however,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  those  in 
the  regular  courses. 

Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  Treasurer’s  office 
of  the  college.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence 
from  lessons,  except  in  cases  of  protracted  sickness,  when 
the  loss  will  be  shared  equally  with  the  student. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  teach  music  while  pur- 
suing their  studies,  without  special  permission  from  the 
Faculty.  No  student  of  the  college  is  expected'  to  take 
lessons  in  music  except  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers 
of  music. 

Student  musical  organizations,  such  as  Glee  Clubs, 
Quartets,  Orchestras,  and  Bands  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  college  Faculty.  No  organization  shall  be  formed 
nor  public  programs  given  without  the  consent  of  the 
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Faculty;  and  students  deficient  in  their  class  work  will 
not  be  allowed  to  become  members  of  such  organizations. 

RATES  OF  TUITION 

Note: — The  changes  in  rates  are  due  to  changing  from  the  term  to 
the  semester  basis,  and  involve  no  increase  over  last  year. 

Private  Lessons  (30  minutes  each)  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  pipe  organ 
and  band  Instruments.  Per  Semester 

18  weeks 

Two  lessons  per  week  $36.00 

One  lesson  per  week  ^ 19.50 

Twelve  weeks  or  less,  per  lesson 1.25 

Class  Instruction  (55  minute  periods) 

Harmony  (2  periods  per  week)  I or  III $12.50 

Theory,  Preparatory,  (1  period  per  week) 4.50 

Theory  I (2  periods  per  week) 7.50 

History  of  Music  (2  periods  per  week)  7.50 

Ear-Training,  Sight-singing,  Solfeggio  (1  period  per  week)  5.00 

Ensemble  Class  (Piano  or  Violin)  period  per  week) 7.50 

Appreciation  of  Music  (one  period  per  week) 9.00 

Piano-forte  Normal  Course  (one  period  per  week)  9.00 

Instrumentation  and  Transposition  (added  to  private  lesson  once 

per  week)  4.00 

One  College  or  Academy  subject  free  of  charge  to  all  music  students 
whose  term  bills  are  twenty  dollars  or  more. 

GENERAL  FEES 

Artists’  Concerts  Fee  (required  of  all  Music  Students  ) $ .50 

Athletic  Fee  (admitting  to  all  contests) 1.50 

Diploma  Fee  (paid  but  once)  5.00 

Certificate  Fee  (paid  but  once)  2.00 

RENT  OF  PIANOS 

One  hour  a day  $ 4.00 

Two  hours  a day  5.50 

Three  hours  a day 7 .00 

Four  hours  a day 8.50 

RENT  OF  PIPE  ORGAN 

One  hour  daily $15.00 

One-half  hour  daily 8.00 

RENT  OF  ENSEMBLE  MUSIC 

Violin  or  Piano $ -75 

Metronome  -50 


School  of  Art 

Mrs.  Helen  Hawley  Williamson 

Instructor 

The  School  of  Art  offers  regular  courses  in  Design 
and  Interior  Decoration  for  home  economic  students  and 
in  Public  School  Art  for  prospective  teachers  and  also 
private  lessons  in  the  various  departments  of  drawing, 
painting,  and  china  decorations. 

COURSES 

1-2.  Interior  Decoration. — One  hour,  both  semesters. 
For  Freshman  Home  Economic  students.  One  two-hour 
laboratory  period,  F.  10:00-12:00. 

Elementary  principles  of  design,  such  as  rhythm,  harmony  of  line 
and  space,  harmony  of  color,  balance,  and  unity.  Taught  by  means  of 
problems  in  designing  material  such  as  fabrics,  tiles,  rugs,  furniture,  and 
in  the  use  of  conventionalized  natural  forms,  all-over  patterns,  and  border 
designs. 

3-4.  Costume  Design. — One  hour,  both  semesters. 
For  Junior  Home  Economic  students.  One  two-hour 
laboratory  period,  Th.  1 :oo  to  3 :oo. 

This  course  includes  some  advanced  work  in  interior  decoration,  such 
as  designs  for  fire  places,  windows,  doors,  and  built-in  furniture.  It  includes 
a short  review  of  epochs  in  design  and  the  history  of  costumes.  Problems 
in  costume  designing,  gowns,  hats,  wraps  and  children’s  clothes. 

5-6.  Normal  Course,  Public  School  Art. — One  hour, 
both  semesters,  for  Home  Economics  and  other  students 
wishing  preparation  to  teach  drawing.  One  two-hour 
laboratory  period,  F.  1 :oo  to  3 :oo. 

This  course  includes  drawing  and  painting,  using  all  mediums  and 
working  from  still  life  and  casts,  applied  design,  perspective,  exercises 
in  setting  up  studies  and  methods  of  teaching. 

5-5.  Art  Appreciation. — One  hour,  first  semester;  re- 
peated second  semester.  Open  to  all  of  Sophomore  rank 
or  above.  Th.  at  4:00. 
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This  course  includes  a discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  the  applied  arts.  Weekly  lectures  are 
given,  illustrated  by  slides  and  pictures;  occasional  visits  are  made  to 
Art  Institute  and  other  art  collections  in  Chicago.  This  course  may  be 
counted  for  credit  on  degree  to  the  extent  of  one  semester  hour. 

7-7.  History  of  Art. — One  hour,  second  semester. 
Open  to  all  of  Sophomore  rank  or  above.  F.  at  4:00. 

This  is  a course  of  lectures  covering  the  epochs  in  the  history  of  architec- 
ture, painting  and  sculpture.  One  semester  hour’s  credit  may  be  secured 
for  the  same  if  the  necessary  reading  is  done. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS 

China  Decoration. — Instruction  in  design  and  color 
harmony  in  connection  with  the  technique  of  outline  work* 
Applying  flat  gold,  colors,  enamel,  lustres,  and  transfer 
outline.  Firing  done  without  charge. 

Drawing  and  Painting. — Private  lessons  are  offered  in 
various  forms  of  drawing  and  painting,  both  in  oils  and 
water  colors. 


TUITION 

CLASS  WORK 

Design,  Interior  Decoration,  per  semester 1 $5.00 

Costume  Design,  per  semester 5.00 

Normal  Course,  Public  School  Art,  per  semester > . 5.00 

Art  Appreciation  or  History  of  Art,  per  semester  1.00 


PRIVATE  LESSONS 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 


One  lesson  a week  (3  hours)  if  paid  by  semester $ .50  per  lesson 

One  lesson  a week  (1}4  hours)  if  paid  by  semester 35  per  lesson 

Single  lesson  (not  private)  (3  hours) 75  per  lesson 

Single  lesson  (not  private)  (ly£  hours) 50  per  lesson 

One  private  lesson  a week  (1  hour) 1.00  per  lesson 

Single  private  lesson  (1  hour) 1.50  per  lesson 

CHINA  DECORATION 

One  lesson  a week  (3  hours)  for  ten  lessons  $5.00 

One  leSson  a week  (1J4  hours)  for  ten  lessons  3.50 


Fifty-Third  Annual 
Commencement 


Wednesday,  June  12,  1918 

Commencement  Orator. ..  .Professor  Harris  Franklin  Rail,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

Degrees  Awarded  in  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
BACHELORS  OF  ART 


Selma  Margaret  Arnet 

Lila  Pearl  Attig 

*Ernest  Walter  Beanway 

Charles  Harrison  Becker 

Mario  Nelson  Berger 

Chester  Orpheus  Burgert . . . . 

John  Irvin  Carbiener, 

Gladys  Phoedella  Cook 

William  B.  Dengis 

Ruby  Dreisbach  

*Milton  Martin  Ehrhardt  

*Clarence  Esher  Erffmeyer.  * 

Emma  Faust 

William  Henry  Flurkey 

Alice  E.  Franckle  

Milton  George  Geil  

Alma  Marie  Happe 

Henry  Carl  Hoesch 

George  Demetrius  Josif 

*Benjamin  Kietzman 

Ward  Kramer  Klopp  

Carol  McCauley 

Moody  Wesley  Meyer 

*Edgar  Wendell  Mills  

Olga  Mitzlaff 

*George  W.  Roesler 

Stephen  Roth  Schieb 

Roy  Schramm  

Alvin  George  Schroedermeier 

Kathryn  Schulz  

*Degree  granted  in  part  for  military  service. 


Houston,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

. .Yates  Center,  Kans. 

. . . .Crediton,  Ontario 
........  Bremen,  Ind. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Freeport,  111. 

Hicksville,  Ohio 

Warner,  Alberta 

.....  Circleville,  Ohio 
. . . .Brownsville,  Wis. 

Abilene,  Kans. 

....... .Hubbard,  la. 

Greenville,  Ohio 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Alsfeldt,  Ontario 

Chili,  Wis. 

Huntley,  Nebr. 

.Chicago  Heights,  111. 

Sandwich,  111. 

Chicago,  111. 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

Gowanstown,  Ontario 
...... .Decatur,  Ind. 

Chicago,  111. 

Sanborn,  Minn. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

Waverly,  la. 

Hampton,  la. 
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Charles  Willard  Schwab  .... 

Florena  Stauffacher  

Clara  Magdalena  Stauffacher 
Ruth  Evangeline  Stegner  . . . 

Arthur  Talman 

Harvey  Thede 

Amos  Lester  Walker 

*Ezra  Koster  Wickman 
Esther  Sarah  Wright 


Highland  Park,  111. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Calamine,  Wis. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Malta,  111. 

Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Malta,  111. 


BACHELORS  OF  SCIENCE 


Roy  Arthur  Barth Chicago,  111. 

Charles  A.  Bender Monroe,  Wis. 

*Walter  Benjamin  Juhnke  Waseca,  Minn. 

I.  O.  Kellerman Elkton,  Mich. 

Ernest  William  Kersten Naperville,  111. 

Walter  D.  Kline Culver,  Ind. 

Sophia  Knauer  Madison,  Wis. 

Lyman  Knobloch  . . / Bremen,  Ind. 

Martha  Charlotte  Wartman Norwalk,  Wis. 

BACHELORS  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Helen  Mina  Hartmann Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Edna  Mae  Nanninga Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Rose  Gladys  Nuffer * ** Clarksdale,  Mo. 

Minna  Christine  Schauss  Toledo,  Ohio 

GRADUATES 


Academy 

Lawrence  Martin  Adelman  

Beatrice  Winifred  Babel  

James  Wilbor  Board 

Mae  Martha  Boegler  

Erma  Gail  Fausett  

Harvey  David  Gabel  

Sadie  Elizabeth  Hazelwood 

Alvin  Marcus  Hefty  

Charles  Fred  Lewien  

Roy  Elmer  Long 

Daniel  Earnest  Martin 

Clarence  John  Niebergall 

**Fred  Ratz 

Raymond  P.  Meyer  , 


. .Albertville,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Olivet,  S.  D. 

. . . .Hudson,  Mich. 

Sterling,  Colo. 

Naperville,  111. 

Valley  Falls,  Kans. 

Fleming,  Colo. 

Olivet,  S.  D. 

. Edmonton,  Alberta 
.Kitchener,  Ontario 
.Tavistock,  Ontario 
Kingston,  111. 


*Degree  granted  in  part  for  military  service. 

**Died,  December  29,  1918. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Certificates 

Ruth  Marie  Bolender  Piano.... 

Thelma  Lucille  Bohner Piano.  . . . 

Hazel  Bernice  Eichelberger  Piano.  . . . 

Ethel  Mae  Haldeman Piano.  . . . 

Melvina  Matilda  Hoffman Piano.  . . . 

Myrtle  Sarah  Hoffman  Piano.  . . . 

Inez  Katherine  Mehlhouse Piano.  . . . 

Lillian  Mary  Salat Piano.  . . . 

Laura  Mae  Smith  Piano.... 

Luella  Weinert Piano.... 

Lynda  G.  Schmidt Voice  . . . 

Edith  Magdylene  Gransden Voice  . . . 

Martha  Charlotte  Wartman  . . . .Cornet.  . . 


. . Centerville,  Mich. 
. . Watertown,  S.  D. 
. . . Chatham,  Ohio 
Norwalk,  Wis. 

Sublette,  111. 

Sublette,  111. 

Olivia,  Minn. 

. Huntingburg,  Ind. 

Joliet,  111. 

Rulo,  Nebr. 

Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 

Sheridan,  111. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

if 

Commercial  Course 

Lydia  H.  Heusi 
Feme  Snyder 
Reuben  B.  Sohl 


Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Carmi,  111. 

Napa,  Cal. 


Stenographic  Course 

Emma  E.  Eichstedt  

Margaret  E.  Eulenstein 

Pauline  E.  Kayser 

Dorothy  A.  Pohl 

Minnie  J.  Traut 

Anna  S.  Welty 


......  .Ripon,  Wis. 

. .Huntingburg,  Ind. 
. . . .Parkston,  S.  D. 
Baldwin  City,  Kans. 
. . Red  Cloud,  Nebr. 
. . . .Nappanee,  Ind. 


Register  of  Students  1918-19 

SENIORS 


Brose,  Daniel  Frederick  . . . 

Collins,  John  Walter 

Druschel,  Clifford  O 

Einsel,  Isaac  Henry  

Freehafer,  Sarah  Jane 

Giese,  Florence  May 

Gransden,  Albert 

Granner,  Justine  Elizabeth  . 
Hacklander,  Luella  Anna  . . . 

Hedinger,  Lela  

Hertel,  Harold  Hiram  

Hildreth,  Gladys  Winifred  . 
Kirn,  Cordelia  Catherine  . 

Laubenstein,  Lester 

Lindley,  Gordon  Kenneth  . . . 

Lorenz,  Margaret 

Marty,  Magdalena  Anna  . . . 

Matz,  Ernest  W 

Muehl,  Willard  LeRoy 

Mueller,  Reuben  Herbert  . . . 
Nansen,  John  Alfred  ....... 

Oberlin,  Nelda  

Oelke,  Ruth  Ella 

Pfefferkorn,  Ethan  B. 
Pflaum,  George  R.  R.  ...... 

Powlen,  Marie 

Ratz,  Fidelia  Maud  

Schloerb,  Lester  John  

Schneider,  Wesley  William  . 
Schneller,  Velma  Agnes  .... 

Schwab,  Freda  Lois  

Steckelberg,  Lydia  Mathilda 
Steiner,  Susanna  Barbara  . . . 

Stenger,  Oliver  Charles 

Tillotson,  Beulah  Susie  . . 
Vieth,  Mildred  Marie  


Chatfield,  Ohio 

Naperville,  111. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Oswego,  111. 

Sheridan,  111. 

Hubbard,  Iowa 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Port  Washington,  Wis. 
. . . Suttons  Bay,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Lu  Verne,  Iowa 

Wells,  Minn. 

Seymour,  Wis. 

. . .Hutchinson,  Minn. 
. . .Lost  Springs,  Kans. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Elroy,  Wis. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Logansport,  Ind. 

Baden,  Ont. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Wells,  Minn. 

Brownsville,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 
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JUNIORS 

Abraham,  Harry  G 

Asmus,  Erna  Bertha  

Bingle,  Bert  J 

Bloom,  Gladys  Mabel 

Breithaupt,  Ezra  Bowman  

Deaver,  Chester  F 

Diekvoss,  Ida  

Ecki,  Mildred  Lee  

Eilert,  Ruth  Helyn  

Gatz,  Stella 

Gegenheimer.,  Lucile  M.  

Givler,  Dorothy  B.  ..................... 

Grantman,  John  Milton  

Hartwig,  Lewis  Wallace  

Haumersen,  Wilfred  H.  .............. 

Hengfuss,  Mabel  ...................... 

Hildreth,  Gertrude  H 

Hill,  Henry  John 

Joop,  Rudolph  F 

Kietzman,  Leona 

Kirn,  Stanley  Paul 

Kitson,  Harry 

Koebbe,  Lydia 

Koten,  Irvin  Alvin 

Koten,  Roy  Y 

Krafft,  William  C 

Kramer,  Beth  Emma 

Krotz,  Walter  Fred 

Lehman,  Joyce  N 

Mehlhouse,  Irene  E 

Miller,  Frieda  Marie  

Nauman,  Robert  Henry 

Niergarth,  Milton  G 

Oestreicher,  John  M 

Porter,  Rosella  May  

Richert,  Luella 

Richert,  Ruth 

Rippberger,  Carl  

Sauer,  Herbert  Leland  

Schild,  Myrtle  

Shumaker,  Zeta  B.  

Siemsen,  Harvey  Fred 

Trapp,  DeLorman  Clifford  .............. 


Olivia,  Minn. 

. . Juda,  Wis. 

Risingsun,  Ohio 

. .North  Baltimore,  Ohio 

Atchison,  Kans. 

Racine,  Minn. 

..Forest  Junction,  Wis. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

......  .Reedsville,  Wis. 

Falls  City,  Nebr. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

. . . . .Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Westfield,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . . . .Culbertson,  Nebr. 

La  Salle,  111. 

Sandwich,  111. 

Snover,  Mich. 

, . . . . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

......  .Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

......Joliet,  111. 

Paton,  la. 

. . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gowanstown,  Ont. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Olivia,  Minn. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Mendota,  111. 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

......  .Dashwood,  Ont. 

Lisle,  111. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 
. Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 

Elgin,  111. 

Hanover,  Ont. 

Cresco,  Iowa 

Naperville,  111. 

..........  .Peotone,  111. 

. . . .Dodge  Center,  Minn. 
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Utzinger,  Earl  J.  

Voigt,  Omeda  Albertina  

Vogel,  Harold  V 

Weihing,  Esther  Anna  

Weihing,  Lydia  M 

Weinert,  Arthur  A 

Zager,  Herbert  Ralph  

SOPHOMORES 

Althaus,  Carl  

Arends,  Marguerite  

Babel,  Beatrice  W 

Baird,  Leslie  Benjamin  

Bauernfeind,  Howard  K 

Boese,  Harold  Gustav 

Bohner,  Pearl  Elsie 

Brown,  Ralph  David  

Domm,  Lincoln  V 

Ehrhardt,  Leona  B 

Eigenbrodt,  Harold  J. .........  

Emme,  Eleanor  E 

Guhl,  Alphaeus  M 

Guither,  Roland  

Hacklander,  Clarence  E 

Huffman,  Verne  Andrew 

Katterhenry,  Mildred 

Kern,  Lorenz  

Kleimenhagen,  Joan  

Kluckhohn,  Charles  J 

Kottke,  Irving  . 

Kraft,  Eleanor  Edna 

Kraushar,  Harriet  

Krell,  Carl  

Lange,  Lillian  

Littlewood,  Harold  R 

Maakestad,  Adah  L 

Miller,  Wayne  W 

Moser,  Dewitt  

Moyer,  Mildred  F 

Nauman,  Irma 

Newton,  Violet  Adell  

Oestreicher,  Milton  D 

Paul,  Warner  Lester 

Roemhild,  Herbert  Charles  

Ruhlman,  Ermal  Enid  


. . . . . Racine,  Minn. 

Kankakee,  111. 

Owosso,  Mich. 

Antigo,  Wis. 

Antigo,  Wis. 

Rulo,  Nebr. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Mendota,  111. 

. . . . .Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111. 

Ripon,  Wis. 

Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

Elgin,  111. 

Ay  ton,  Ont. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

Kenyon,  Minn. 

Reddick,  111. 

. . . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Walnut,  111. 

.Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Polo,  111. 

. .Huntingburg,  Ind. 
. . .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
. . . .Kilbourn,  Wis. 

Reddick,  111. 

.Bellingham,  Minn. 
.Farmington,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Latah,  Wash. 

. . . .Evansville,  Wis. 

LaMoille,  111. 

Lee,  111. 

Aurora,  111. 

. . .Hiawatha,  Kans. 

Naperville,  111. 

Mendota,  111. 

.....Naperville,  111. 
....  Dashwood,  Ont. 
. . . Redstone,  Mont. 
.Prairie  Farm,  Wis. 
Marion,  Ohio 
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Schaefer,  Milton  C 

Schalker,  Edwin 

Schmidt,  Melvin  D 

Schneller,  Melvin  P 

Schwarz,  Gertrude  Mae 

Shadle,  Harrison  M 

Shunk,  Elton  N 

Siewert,  Ada  Elizabeth  

Stauss,  Reuben  A 

Stehr,  Irvin  D.  ....................... 

Stelling,  Harry  J 

Stroebel,  Fred  Otto  

Utzman,  Albert  Benjamin 

Wendt,  Walter  G 

Wiest,  Georgia  C 

Wilkes,  Grace  Mae  

Wilkes,  Arthur  Eugene  

Wixom,  Eva  Hope  

Yingling,  Lawrence  H 

Yingling,  Robert  W.  . 

Zimmermann,  Gertrude  A 

FRESHMEN 

Albert,  Forrest  Eugene  

Arment,  Charles  D 

Berg,  Roy  William  

Berger,  Verna 

Beuscher,  Louis 

Beyler,  Ruth  Estella  

Blum,  Edmund  L 

Boelke,  Clarence  H 

Bollenbach,  Julius  

Bomberger,  Stanley  W 

Bremer,  Alice 

Bruns,  Roy  W 

Butcher,  Vernon  Arthur  

Cowles,  Helen  Emily  

Cromer,  Steven 

De  Frates,  Donald  J 

Degen,  Willard  G 

Draeger,  Lena  E 

Duel,  Henry  J 

Eder,  Dewey  R.  

Eilert,  Robert  E 

Eulenstein,  Margaret  E 


Danube,  Minn. 

. . . .Leavenworth,  Kan. 
.Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Bellevue,  Ohio 

Menonomee  Falls,  Wis. 

Sparta,  Wis. 

Stanton,  Nebr. 

Bonfield,  111. 

. . .■ Lockport,  111. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

. . . . Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Cambria,  Wis. 

Cambria,  Wis. 

Mendota,  111. 

Old  Fort,  Ohio 

Old  Fort,  Ohio 

Oak  Park,  111. 


....Plymouth,  Ind. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Hartford,  Wis. 

......  Bremen,  Ind. 

Freeport,  111. 

......  Bremen,  Ind. 

Elgin,  111. 

.Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
. Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Naperville,  111. 

. .Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
Downers  Grove,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Aurora,  111. 

. . . Ebenezer,  N.  Y. 

Juneau,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Freeport,  111. 

. . . Sheboygan,  Wis. 

. .Huntingburg,  Ind. 
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Evans,  Neal  C 

Fausett,  Erma  Gail  .... 

Feller,  Dewey  C 

Fischer,  Reuben  A 

Flessner,  Matie  Viola  . . 

Flynn,  Joseph  J 

Fox,  Charles  D.  ...... 

Freeman,  Gustav  Albert 
Gackler,  Beulah  Marie  . 
Gerard,  Lloyd  Maurice 

Giese,  Paul  Edwin 

Gordon,  John  V 

Grant,  Leo  W 

Graves,  Mildred  A. 
Grenzebach,  Orus  G.  . 
Gronewald,  Benjamin  F. 
Gronewald,  Wesley  P.  . 

Guhl,  Benjamin  

Hackenberg,  Melvin  B. 
Hacklander,  Albert  E.  . . 
Hafenrichter,  Esther  L. 

Hanne,  Louis  C 

Haumersen,  Irene  R.  . 

Hedinger,  Elma  E 

Heeren,  Roy  J 

Hefty,  Alvin  M 

Heuser,  William  P. 
Hilker,  Luella  D. 

Hoefs,  Raymond  G. 

Horman,  Wesley  E 

Jones,  William  E 

Kiest,  Dwight  LeRoy  . . 

Kline,  Mildred  P 

Klingbeil,  Willard  Albert 

Klooz,  Newton  W 

Koch,  Benjamin  J. 

Koerfer,  Paul  E 

Kraushar,  Raymond  J. 

Kuske,  Lula  L 

Lang,  Gladys  Nelle  .... 
Laubenstein,  Webster  E. 
Lenz,  Walter  Henry  . . . 

Long,  Roy  Elmer  

Ludwig,  John  P 


. . .Jewell  City,  Kans. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Marshall,  111. 

. .Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Cullom,  111. 

Aurora,  111. 

Fostoria,  Ohio 

Aurora,  111. 

. . .Middleville,  Mich 
...Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Oswego,  111. 

. . . . . Brainerd,  Minn. 

Elgin,  111. 

Chicago,  111. 

. .Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Chatsworth,  111. 

Chatsworth,  111. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bellevue,  Ohio 

. . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Plainfield,  111. 

Randolph,  Kans. 

........  Racine,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

. . .Valley  Falls,  Kans. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Racine,  Wis. 

. . .Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 
. . . .Bellingham,  Minn. 

Marion,  Kans. 

....  Shermerville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Waverly,  Iowa 

Bluffton,  Ohio 

Aurora,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . .Bellingham,  Minn. 
. . . .Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Elmwood,  Nebr. 

....Scotland,  S.  Dak. 
Aurora,  111. 
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Luetscher,  Lillian 

Mahlkuck,  Dora  L 

Marquardt,  Esther  M.  . . 

Martin,  Daniel  E 

Martin,  Stuart  C 

Meier,  Earl  H 

Messenger,  Howard  E.  . 

Meyer,  Herman  F 

Mighell,  Everett  

Miller,  Albert  M 

Moede,  Edwin  G 

Morrison,  Mabel  P.  

Naylor,  Emory  G 

Newton,  Gladys  Mae 
Noerenberg,  Hugo  A. 

Orians,  Harrison  

Orians,  Howard  L 

Parr,  Clarence  Elmer.  . . 

Patterson,  Ivan  D 

Pfalzgraff,  Loren  A 

Plowman,  Carl  W 

Plowman,  Harry  J 

Quantz,  Walter  W 

Rex,  Albert  W 

Ritan,  Andy 

Ritzert,  August  L 

Roesti,  Ernest  F.  

Root,  Will  C 

Ruth,  Carlie  

Salfisberg,  Robert  H. 
Schoephorster,  Wilbert  A. 
Schrenk,  Matthew  H.  . . . 
Schroen,  Robert  LeRoy  . 
Schwab,  John  Arthur 

Schwartz,  George  A 

Schwen,  Omer  R 

Shields,  Rita  K 

Simonson,  Melvin  A.  J. 
Simpson,  Grace  Edna 
Singleterry,  Curtis  R.  . . 

Sohl,  Huldah  M 

Spong,  Frank  A 

Steele,  Cleon  V 

Stockebrand,  Ruth 


. . . .Waumandee,  Wis. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

South  Haven,  Minn. 

. . .Edmonton,  Alberta 

Webster,  N.  Y. 

.......  .Freeport,  111. 

Aurora,  111. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Aurora,  111. 

Nappanee,  Ind. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Freemont,  Ohio 

Nappanee,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Sutton,  Nebr. 

Marion,  Ohio 

Marion,  Ohio 

Laurel,  Ore. 

......  .Plainfield,  111. 

......  .Dumont,  Iowa 

Jewell,  Kans. 

Jewell,  Kans. 

. . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Webster,  N.  Y. 

. . . .Cumberland,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Jackson,  Minn. 

Maple  Park,  111. 

...South  Bend,  Ind. 

Aurora,  111. 

.Prairie  du  Sac,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111* 

Washington,  111. 

. .Clay  Center,  Nebr. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Lewiston,  Mont. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Raton,  N.  Mex. 

Aurora,  111. 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Edgerton,  Ohio 

. .Yates  Center,  Kans. 
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Tate,  Mary  E 

Uebele,  Sidney  S 

Uebele,  Miriam  

Umbreit,  Florence  L.  . . . 

Umbreit,  Mildred  S 

Unangst,  Paul  

Utzinger,  Vernon  A.  . . 
Vollmar,  Clarence  B.  . 

Voss,  Arley  H 

Wagner,  Matthew  C.  . . . 

Wagner,  Carl  P 

Wall,  Clifford  N 

Walz,  Leona  A 

Weinert,  Theophilus  F.  . 

Wetzel,  Harold  E 

White,  Fred  Van  Buren 

Wiener,  Clarion  B 

Wilker,  J.  Henry 

Wiltse,  Irving  F 

Winscher,  Alvin  E 

Wolfe,  Donald  H 

Wright,  Herbert  J. 

Y ackel,  Martha  E 

Zietlow,  Carl  F 

Zimmerman,  Werner  F. 
Zipperer,  Paul  E 


Napoleon,  Ohio 

Tomah,  Wis. 

Tomah,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Polo,  111. 

Racine,  Minn. 

Markle,  Ind. 

. . . .Bellingham,  Minn. 
. . . .Cublertson,  Nebr. 
. . . .Culbertson,  Nebr. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Rulo,  Nebr. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Austin,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Rulo,  Nebr. 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Freeport,  111. 

Goshen,  Ind. 

LeSueur  Center,  Minn. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Wilton,  Wis. 

Chicago,  111. 


Cromer,  Fred  . . 
Gransden,  Edith 
Schneider,  Allie  . . 


COLLEGE  SPECIALS 

West  Chicago,  111. 

Sheridan,  111. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

ACADEMY  STUDENTS 


Alexiuc,  Constantine  . . . 

*Barth,  Earl  Edwin 

Beck,  Howard  W 

*Berge,  Charles  M.  . . . 

*Bickel,  Charles  O 

*Brandes,  Walter W 

*Brown,  Roy  Edwin  . . . . 
*Brunemeier,  Christine  . 
Clingman,  Elwyn  Barnes 
Deutschman,  Dora  . . . . 
*Doeringsfeld,  Amos  R.  . 


Mitocul  Dragomernei,  Austria 

Olivet,  So.  Dak. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Kitchener,  Ont. 

Hamlin,  Kans. 

Manville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Hubbard,  Iowa 

Brownsdale,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Groton,  S.  Dak. 


Candidates  for  Graduation 


STUDENT0 
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Domm,  Noah  Milton 
Domm,  Elgin  C.  ... 
*Duemling,  Miles  H.  . 
Durin,  Lewis  W.  . . . 
Flessner,  William  E. 

Gauer,  John 

Germanotta,  Angelo  . . 
Haidle,  Albert  E.  ... 
Happel,  Ernest  H.  . . . 

Howey,  Awilda  R 

Johnson,  Charles  B.  . 
Johnson,  Clifton  E.  . . 
Jordan,  Franklin  T. 
Jordan,  Harold  H.  . . 
Jumonji,  Tatsu  . . . . 
*Kendall,  Norman  W. 

Koch,  William 

Latimer,  Delia  M.  . . 
Hundley,  James  E.  . . . 
Mathewson,  Jesse 

Meyer,  Henry  E 

Middlekauff,  Walter  A, 
Miller,  Nell  Johanna 

Napoli,  Anton  

Otto,  Talma  

Reed,  Arthur  L 

Rehm,  Alice  E 

Rembolt,  William  G.  . . . 

Rieth,  Elmer  R 

Roedding,  Alton  L. . . . 

Schade,  Wilmer  H 

Schar,  Nellie  M 

Schroeder,  John  W.  . 
Schweitzer,  Vera  E.  . . 
Trumpy  Henry,  F.  . . . 

Ulrich,  Ella  M 

Wetter,  Wilmer  M 

Wurtz,  Samuel  R. 
*Zehr,  Frieda  C 


Ayton,  Ont. 

Ayton,  Ont. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Scarboro,  111. 

Cullom,  111. 

Somanauk,  111. 

Naso,  Sicily 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Green  Springs,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Tokio,  Japan 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

De  Kalb,  111. 

Suttons  Bay,  Mich. 

Peotone,  111. 

Clifford,  Ont. 

Glendale,  Calif. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

....New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Polk,  Ohio 

Downers  Grove,  111. 

Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Naperville,  111. 

Ayton,  Ont. 

Strawn,  111. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Paton,  Iowa 

Heidelberg,  Ont. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 

. . . .New Germany,  Minn. 

. Pigeon,  Mich. 

Washington,  111. 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Ahrens,  Floy  Charlotte  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Barkei,  Laura Naperville,  111. 

Bitner,  Elva  Mary  Manhattan,  111. 

Candidates  for  Graduation, 
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Bohner,  Pearl  Elsie 

Book,  Glenn  Harold 

Cowles,  Francis  Honore  

Deaver,  Roy  E 

Druschel,  Clifford  Oliver  . . . 
Ehrhardt,  Leona  Barbara  . . 
Ehrhart,  Eleanor  Margaret  . . . 

Freehafer,  Sarah  Jane  

Giese,  Florence  May  

Hacklander,  Luella  Anna 

Hallauer,  Ada  Oneita 

Happel,  Ernest  Henry 

Hedinger,  Lela  

Hengfuss,  Mabel 

Hess,  Claude  Simon 

Himmel,  Florence  Elizabeth  . . 

Horman,  Wesley  E 

Kline,  Mildred  Pearl 

Klingbeil,  A.  Marie  

Knickerbocker,  Ralph  Edward 

Knott,  Lawrence  

Latimer,  Delia  Myrtle 

Lehnus,  Aurelia  

Lenz,  Walter  Henry  

Lorenz,  Margaret  

Maas,  Beulah  Rachel  

Mahlkuch,  Dora  

Mehlhouse,  Irene  E 

Nienas,  Erwin  

Noerenberg,  Emma  Bertha  . . . 

Noerenberg,  Hugo  

Oberlin,  Nelda  

Oelke,  Ruth  Ella 

Otto,  Talma 

Pope,  Earl  J 

Schade,  Wilmer  Henry  

Scheurich,  Edwin  J 

Schmidt,  Edna  M 

Schmidt,  Elorna  Lovina 

Schneller,  Velma  

Schreiber,  Ernest  Everette  . . 
Schroeder,  John  William 

Schwab,  Freda  Lois  

Schwab,  Mable  Cathryn  .... 


. . .Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Racine,  Minn. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Oswego,  111. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Webster,  N.  Y. 

....  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Naperville,  111. 

Westfield,  Wis. 

Hesston,  Kans. 

Radcliffe,  Iowa 

. . . .Bellingham,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Hesston,  Kans. 

De  Kalb,  111. 

Bonfield,  111. 

Elmwood,  Nebr. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Rockport,  Ind. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Olivia,  Minn. 

Ripon,  Wis. 

Sutton,  Nebr. 

Sutton,  Nebr. 

Naperville,  111. 

. . . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

. .New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Walnut,  111. 

Strawn,  111. 

Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

. .New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Naperville,  111. 

Leaf  River,  III. 

Paton,  Iowa 

Naperville,  111. 

..Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


STUDENTS 
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Schumaker,  Zeta  Berenice  

Steckelberg,  Lydia  

Steiner,  Susanna  Barbara 

Thede,  Elsie  

Thede,  Harvey  

Trumpy,  Henry  Fred  

Ulrich,  Ella 

Vieth,  Mildred  Marie  

Voss,  Arley  Herbert 

Weber,  Kathryn  Magdalena 

Weber,  Mabel  Cathryne  

Weihing,  Lydia  

Weiss,  Edith  

Wiener,  Clarion  B 

Wiesbrook,  August  

Willard,  Lyda  Louise  

Zimmermann,  Gertrude  Anna  

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Abraham,  Harry  

Albert,  Forrest  Eugene  

Baird,  Leslie  

Baker,  Viola  

Barkei,  Laura  

Berg,  Roy  William  

Blumenshine,  Mrs.  B.  M 

Boardman,  Mrs.  N.  H 

Boecker,  Rudolph  

Brandes,  Walter 

Broeker,  Willard  

Bucks,  Mary  S 

Collins,  John  W 

Dahm,  Edward  H 

Deaver,  Chester 

Draeger,  Lena 

Eilert,  Ruth 

Emme,  Eleanor 

Falke,  Violet 

Finkbeiner,  Karl 

Finkbeiner,  Katherine 

Gatz,  Stella 

Gegenheimer,  Lucile 

Granner,  Justine 

Gransden,  Edith 

Gronewald,  Wesley  Paul 


Naperville,  111. 

Wells,  Minn. 

Brownsville,  Wis. 

Moline,  Mich. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

. . . . Bellingham,  Minn. 
. .North  Freedom,  Wis. 

Ackley,  Iowa 

Antigo,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Oak  Park,  111. 


...Olivia,  Minn. 
..Plymouth,  Ind. 
. Stoutsville,  Ohio 
. .Webster,  N.  Y. 
. .Naperville,  111. 
. .Hartford,  Wis. 
. . .Naperville,  111. 
. . .Naperville,  111. 
. . .Naperville,  111. 
. . . .Manville,  111. 
..Naperville,  111. 
. . .Naperville,  111. 
..Naperville,  111. 
. . .Naperville,  III. 
. . . Racine,  Minn. 
. . . .Juneau,  Wis. 
, . Reedsville,  Wis. 

Reddick,  111. 

. . .Norwalk,  Wis. 
. . .Naperville,  111. 
. .Naperville,  111. 
Falls  City,  Nebr. 
. . .Naperville,  111. 
. .Hubbard,  Iowa 
....Sheridan,  111. 
. .Chatsworth,  111. 
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Hafenrichter,  Esther 

Haidle,  Albert 

Hallauer,  Ada  Oneita 

Heeren,  Roy 

Hildreth,  Gladys 

Hoffman,  Melvina 

Hoffman,  Myrtle 

Horman,  Wesley 

Howey,  Awilda 

Huffman,  Verne 

Joop,  Rudolph 

Klooz,  Newton 

Knott,  Lawrence 

Koerfer,  Paul 

Larkin,  Jennie  Marie 

Latimer,  Delia 

Lehnus,  Aurelia 

Lenz,  Walter  Henry 

Liesemer,  Hilda 

Maas,  Beulah 

Mahlkuch,  Dora 

McNally,  Iona 

Mehlhouse,  Irene 

Mighell,  Everett 

Moyer,  Mildred 

Myers,  Florence 

Nanninga,  Juanita 

Nansen,  Mrs.  J.  A 

Oestreicher,  Milton 

Otto,  Talma 

Parolin,  Rose 

Parr,  Clarence 

Petticord,  Paul 

Riedy,  Edna 

Roemhild,  Herbert 

Ruhlman,  Ermal 

Ruth,  Carlie 

Schaefer,  Milton 

Scheurich,  Edwin 

Schild,  Myrtle 

Schmidt,  Melvin 

Schneider,  Allie  Elizabeth 

Schwab,  Mabel  

Schwen,  Omer  R 


Plainfield,  111- 

Oak  Park,  111- 

Webster,  N.  Y- 

Monroe,  Wis- 

Naperville,  111- 

Sublette,  111- 

Sublette,  111. 

. . . .Bellingham,  Minn. 
. . .Greensprings,  Ohio 

Polo,  111. 

La  Salle,  111. 

Waverly,  Iowa 

Hesston,  Kans. 

Aurora,  111. 

Harmon,  111. 

De  Kalb,  111. 

Bonfield,  111. 

Elmwood,  Nebr. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Rockport,  Ind. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Olivia,  Minn. 

Aurora,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Dashwood,  Ont. 

. . New  Hamburg,  Ont . 

Arnstein,  Ont. 

Laurel,  Ore. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

...Prairie  Farm,  Wis. 

Marion,  Ohio 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Danube,  Minn. 

Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Cresco,  la. 

Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 
...Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
. . . Clay  Center,  Nebr. 
. . . .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 


Students 
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Seager,  Charles  

Shields,  Rita 

Simpson,  Grace  Edna  .... 

Stockebrand,  Ruth 

Tansey,  Margaret  

Uebele,  Miriam  

Uebele,  Sidney  

Ultch,  Esther  Sophia  . . 

Umbreit,  Florence  

Unangst,  Paul  

Utzinger,  Earl  

Utzman,  Albert  

Verken,  Violet  Carrie  . . . 

Vermaat,  Marie 

Voigt,  Omeda  

Voss,  Arley  

Wagner,  Mathew  

Walz,  Leona  

Weber,  Mabel 

Weinert,  Theophilus  

Williams,  Hilda  Magdalene. 
Yingling,  Lawrence  


Naperville,  111. 

. . Lewistown,  Mont. 
.Raton,  New  Mexico 
Yates  Center,  Kans. 

Naperville,  111.. 

Tomah,  Wis. 

Tomah,  Wis. 

Sublette,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Polo,  111. 

Racine,  Minn. 

Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Kankakee,  111. 

. . Bellingham,  Minn. 
..Culbertson,  Nebr. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Ackley,  Iowa 

Rulo,  Nebr. 

.New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
. . . .Old  Fort,  Ohio 


SCHOOL  OF  ART 
Private  Students 


Garman,  Mrs.  M.  S 

Lester,  Bessie  

Schneider,  Allie  Elizabeth 
Weis,  Carrie  H.  . 


. . . .Naperville,  111. 
....Naperville,  111. 
Blue  Earth,  Minn. 
. . . .Naperville,  111. 


Students  Omitted  from  1917-18  Catalog 


Alspaugh,  Dorothy,  Music Naperville,  111. 

Boas,  Mrs.  Ralph,  Fir  ft  Aid Naperville,  111. 

Caughell,  A.  S.,  First  Aid .Bismarck,  Ont. 

Hiltenbrand,  F.  L.,  Radio Naperville,  111. 

Huke,  Esther,  Music Plainfield,  111. 

Myers,  Florence,  Music Naperville,  111. 

Rife,  J.  A.,  Radio Naperville,  III. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


SCIENCES 

M 

W T 

M 

W 

T 

Piano 

32 

Seniors 

17 

19 

36 

Organ 

4 

Juniors 

27 

23 

50 

Voice 

39 

Sophomores 

36 

21 

57 

Violin 

6 

Freshmen 

103 

33 

136 

Harmony,  Theory, 

Specials 

1 

2 

3 

History,  Appreciation  , 

11 

Band  Instruments 

22 

Total 

184 

98 

282 

Total 

. 114 

Total  omitting 

ACADEMY 

repetitions ...  39  53  92 

Seniors 

9 

2 

11 

SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Underclassmen. 

29 

10 

39 

Design 11 

Pvt.  Students 

4 15 

Total 

38 

12 

50 

Total,  all  de- 

partments . . . 283  220  503 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Repetitions..  43  68  111 

Commercial 

Total  net  En- 

Courses 

22 

42 

64 

rollment 240  152  392 

Distributions  of  Students  according  to  States,  Countries, 
and  Conferences 


State 

Conf. 

Oregon 

2 

2 

Illinois 

142 

141 

Washington 

2 

2 

(From  Naperville  67) 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

57 

57 

(Erie  Conference) . . . 

2 

4 

Minnesota 

39 

39 

California 

1 

1 

Ohio 

30 

21 

Vermont 

Indiana 

17 

26 

(N.  Eng.  Conference) 

1 

1 

Canada 

17 

17 

Kentucky 

1 

Nebraska 

16 

15 

New  Mexico 

1 

*1 

Kansas 

15 

16 

New  Jersey 

Iowa 

12 

12 

(Atlantic  Con.) 

1 

1 

Michigan 

12 

12 

Japan 

1 

1 

New  York 

8 

8 

Austria 

1 

*1 

So.  Dakota  ) 

8) 

Italy 

1 

*1 

No.  Dakota  r (D.  Con 

3 

- 13 

Total 

392 

392 

Montana  ; 

2j 

*No  Conferences  in  this  territory. 

Directory  of  Living  Alumni 

Corrected  to  March  15,  1919 

OFFICERS  OF  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
For  1918-1919 

President 

Dr.  Albert  Goldspohn,  ’75 

First  ? ice-President 
J.  F.  D.  Schneider,  ’04 

Second  Vice-President 
Mary  S.  Bucks,  ’83 

Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Clara  K.  Bleck,  ’14 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Emma  Muerner,  *85 

Note: — Members  of  the  alumni  and  friends  would  confer  a great 
favor  by  reporting  to  the  President  of  the  College  the  correct  address  of 
any  member  of  the  Association. 


Class  of  1866 

Laura  A.  Pratt,  (Mrs.  A.  Corbin)  Plainfield,  111. 

Florence  Sims,  (Mrs.  A.  Jordan)  Ottawa,  111. 

Class  of  1867 

Chas.  A.  Bucks,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Retired  Minister Aurora,  111. 

Anna  M.  Rohland,  (Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Bucks) Aurora,  111. 


Class  of  1868 

Stephen  Gascoigne,  Minister N.  Yakima,  Wash. 

H.  H.  Rassweiler,  A.M.,  Ex-President,  North-Western  College, 

... Naperville,  111. 


Class  of  1869 

Libbie  Chinn,  (Mrs.  A.  W.  Sindlinger) Denver,  Colo. 

Class  of  1870 

G.  C.  Knobel,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Field  Secretary,  111.  Children’s  Home  and 

Aid  Society 848  Eastwood  Ave.,  Chicago 

C.  F.  Rassweiler,  A.M.,  Publisher Died  July  6,  1918. 
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Class  of  1872 

C.  C.  Beyrer,  M.S.,  Minister South  Bend,  Ind. 

T.  L.  Haines,  A.M Turlock,  Cal. 

Chas.  Hazelton,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Physician  Morrison,  111. 

Class  of  1873 

John  W.  Ferner,  M.S.,  Minister  Congregational  Church.  . . .Aurora,  Nebr. 

Duncan  McGregor,  A.B.,  Minister 

Class  of  1874 

John  C.  Augenstein,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Physician Batavia,  111. 

David  Saseen,  M.S 

Class  of  1875 

Rose  M.  Cody,  M.  S.,  at  Home,  1554  E.  61  St Chicago,  111. 

Albert  Goldspohn,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Physician  and  Lecturer,  Post 

Graduate  Medical  College 2120  Cleveland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ida  T.  Goodrich,  M.E.L.,  at  home Naperville,  111. 

Mary  L.  Hanna,  M.S.,  (Mrs.  Beidler) Hinsdale,  111. 

Nannie  L.  Sevier,  M.E.L.,  (Mrs.  Guy  Sabin) Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

J.  W.  Troeger,  A.M.,  Principal,  Washington  Irving  School, 

138  8th  Ave Chicago,  111. 

Class  of  1876 

Myron  J.  Ewing,  A.M.,  M.D Cliff,  Ore. 

Emma  Hannah,  M.E.L.,  at  home Romulus,  N.  Y. 

Casper  Hatz,  M.E.L.,  Merchant Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Chas.  H.  Hobart,  M.E.L.,  Minister  

W.  F.  Krahl,  M.S.,  Real  Estate  Agent Houston,  Tex. 

Elizabeth  F.  Marsh,  M.S.  (Mrs.  B.  C.  Davies),  961  Arapahoe  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Class  of  1877 

Henry  Arlen,  A.M.,  Minister  Fellsmere,  Fla. 

Lizzie  Keiper,  M.S.,  (Mrs.  F.  G.  Stauffer) 

Missionary  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Henry  Schneider,  M.S.,  Minister Ordway,  Colo. 

Class  of  1878 

C.  H.  Dreisbach,  A.M.,  Minister Redfield,  S.  Dak. 

S.  J.  Gamertsfelder,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  President  Evangelical 

Theological  Seminary Naperville,  111. 

Mollie  L.  Jones,  L.E.L.  (Mrs.  Baker) Manhattan,  111. 

George  H.  Schneider,  L.  E.  L.,  Real  Estate,  3437  W.  Monroe  Street 

Chicago,  111. 

Jeanette  Shaw,  L.E.L. , Private  Teacher,  1039  Spaulding  Ave. 

Chicago,  111. 

Clara  A.  Woods,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs  Gibbs) 

Thomas  W.  Woodside,  M.S.,  Missionary 

Benguella,  Angola,  W.  C.  Africa 
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Class  of  1879 

Arthur  B.  Cody,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  6030  Harper  Ave. 

Chicago,  111. 

M.  Nellie  Good,  M.S.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Schneider),  3437  W.  Monroe  St. 

Chicago,  111. 

Cora  P.  Hyde,  M.S.,  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Dreisbach) Redfield,  S.  Dak. 

J.  F.  Kletzing,  A.M.,  Principal  Ravenswood  School,  Chicago,  522 

Washington  Ave Wilmette,  111. 

H.  J.  Shoemaker,  M.S.,M.D.,  Physician Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Ziegler,  M.S.,  Minister 4020  Poe  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Class  of  1880 

May  I.  Crampton,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs.  Andrus) Naperville,  111. 

I.  K.  Devitt,  L.E.L.,  Minister Dalton,  N.  Y. 

Jennie  E.  Goodrich,  M.S.,  at  home  Naperville,  111. 

Bessie  A.  Hodges,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs.  P.  H.  Pilcher),  239  Clark  Street 

Aurora,  111. 

A.  H.  Huelster,  A.M.,  Auditor,  339  S.  Lombard  Ave Oak  Park,  111. 

Sarah  S.  Story,  M.S.,  (Mrs.  Green) Scranton,  Pa. 

William  Walz,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Litt.  D.,  Dean  College  of  Law, 

University  of  Maine Bangor,  Me. 

Th  C.  Wicks,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Attorney-at-Law Mendota,  111. 

Class  of  1881 

Irving  Goodrich,  L.E.L.,  Farmer  Naperville,  111. 

R.  H.  Holcomb,  A.M.,  Real  Estate,  230  Benton  St.,  Aurora,  111. 

H.  S.  Raymer,  B.S.,M.D.,  Physician,  301  First  Ave 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

J.  J.  Stoll,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Physician,  1103  S.  Ashland  Blvd Chicago,  111. 

J.  C.  Zinser,  M.S.,  High  School  Principal .Heisson,  Wash. 

F.  W.  Zollman,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Attorney,  719  Pioneer  Bldg 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Class  of  1882 

Emma  G.  Dreisbach,  M.S.,  (Mrs.  T.W.  Woodside) 

Benguella,  Angola,  W.  C.  Africa 


Moses  C.  Fry,  B.S.,  Merchant Kurtzville,  Ont. 

Kezzie  Keiper,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs.  S.  H.  Baumgartner),  418  N.  Sherman  Drive 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

M.  Naomi  Kletzing,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs.  Kaercher) Sebewaing,  Mich. 

U.  B.  Kletzing,  A.B.,  Orchardist ...Eugene,  Oregon 

Mary  Valentine,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs.  S.  E.  Taylor)  4177  Vrain  Street 

Denver,  Colo. 

Class  of  1883 

Allie  M.  Bell,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs.  Tyler) Naperville,  111. 

Mary  S.  Bucks,  M.L.,  Professor  of  English  Language,  North-Western 
College  Academy  Naperville,  111. 
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Belle  C.  Hunter,  L.E.L.,  Teacher ,.Mt.  Carrol,  111. 

C.  W.  A.  Lindeman,  B.S.,  Asst.  Co.  Supt Ottawa,  111. 

T.  Claire  Luce,  A.M.,  Minister  Stratford,  Conn. 

Lizzie  B.  Schreiner,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  G.  W.  Moyer),  617  First  Ave. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Mary  D.  Stanger,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  Entorf)  Belgrade,  Mont. 

W.  L.  Walker,  A.B.,  Real  Estate,  4626  Dover  St Chicago,  111. 

Class  of  1884 

Laura  M.  Byers,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Huelster) Ashtabula,  O. 

Lida  A.  Griswold,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Bradley)  Geary,  Okla. 

F.  A.  Larck,  A.M.,  Principal  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  School, 

3105  Palmer  Square Chicago,  111. 

W.  A.  Schultz,  L.E.L.,  Minister Naperville,  111. 

W.  O.  Seibert,  B.S.,  Teacher 

Class  of  1885 

E.  B.  Baldwin,  A.M.,  1105  Madison  St Chester,  Penn. 

Elizabeth  Barnard,  M.S.,  (Mrs  Elizabeth  Simpson) Naperville,  111. 


Ella  M.  Heidner,  M.S.,  (Mrs  S.  W.  Goss),  2126  Orrington  Ave 

Evanston,  I1L 

Naomi  Knight,  A.M.,  (Mrs.  O.  M.  Easterday),  322  University  Ave. 


Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Emma  L.  Muerner,  L.E.L.,  at  home Naperville,  111. 

J.  C.  Schneider,  B.  S.,  Merchant . . .Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

H.  C.  Schultz,  L.E.L.,  Cashier  of  Bank Waterloo,  la. 

Anna  S.  Shortess,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  I.  C.  Yeakel) Baltimore,  Md. 

Enos  M.  Spreng,  Minister,  9502  Wamelink  Ave Cleveland,  O. 


J.  H.  Stube,  B.S.,  Dist.  Supt.  of  Schools,  1830  Greenleaf  Ave. 

Chicago,  111. 


Class  of  1886 

Mattie  Beckman,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs.  C.  Strubler) Naperville,  111- 

Carrie  J.  Byers,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs!  W.  Stroheker),  5119  Kimbark  Ave. 

Chicago,  111. 

G.  J.  Kirn,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy, 

North-Western  College  ..Naperville,  111. 

S.  E.  Knight,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Sec.  State  Bank  of  Chicago,  650  Arlington  Place 

/....Chicago,  111. 

J.  G.  Litt,  A.M.,  Minister,  66  Waterloo  St Kitchener,  Ont. 

Margaret  J.  Patterson,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Schmidt) Stanley,  Wis. 

E.  C.  Rickenbrode,  A.M.,  Minister  M.  E.  Church Waterford,  Pa. 

Sophia  Schultz,  B.S.,  Private  Teacher,  1112  Marshall  Field  Annex 

# Chicago,  111. 

S.  S.  Stanger,  M.S.,  Publisher  Highland  Park,  111. 
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Class  of  1887 

S.  H.  Baumgartner,  L.E.L.,  Minister,  418  N.  Sherman  Drive 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

H.  C.  Bechtel,  L.E.L.,  Minister 

W.  E.  Clymer,  L.E.L.,  M.D.,  Physician 

D.  F.  Fox,  L.E.L.,  D.D.,  Minister  and  Lecturer  .......  .Pasadena,  Cal. 

A.  Y.  Haist,  B.S.,  Minister,  25  Irvin  St .Kitchener,  Ont. 

Louis  Heininger,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  404  Jenifer  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  D.  Huddle,  B.S.,  Minister,  33  E.  Walnut  St Westerville,  O. 

W.  L.  Lerch,  A.M.,  Mgr.  Great  American  Insurance  Co.,  Chicago 

Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

J.  W.  Michael,  L.E.L.,  Minister ...Bishop,  111. 

Hattie  C.  Miller,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  S.  Stevens) Naperville,  111. 

Ida  M.  Pahlman,  L.E.L.,  Principal  McCosh  School,  5831  Dorchester 

Ave Chicago,  111. 

F.  E.  Seager,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Attorney-at-Law Fremont,  O. 


L.  H.  Seager,  L.E.L.,  D.D.,  Bishop  Evangelical  Association. . .Naperville,  111. 
James  I.  Seder,  A.M.,  Supt.  Anti-Saloon  League,  902  So.  Edith  St. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Ira  J.  Schmucker,  L.E.L.,  Traveling  Salesman,  30  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago,  111. 

A.  H.  Utzinger,  M.  S.,  Minister,  457  S.  Baker  St Winona,  Minn. 

Class  of  1888 

E.  W.  Averill,  A.B.,  Rector,  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  . . .Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

J.  G.  Fidder,  A.B.,  Minister,  Died,  July  1918. 

Cora  L.  Haines,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs.  Jas.  Boyer) Edwardsburg,  Mich. 

Ellen  S.  Haines.  L.E.L.,  Teacher Dowagiac,  Mich. 

*J.  A.  Hielscher,  L.E.L.,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Captain  M.  R.  C.  416  R.R.  Tel. 

Bn.,  A.  E.  F.,  France 

E.  L.  Kletzing,  A.M.,  Principal  Wait  School,  6010  Nera  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  J.  Klopp,  L.E.L.,  Minister Stanton,  Nebr. 

Peter  C.  Koch,  A.B.,  Farmer Maquoketa,  la. 

H.  A.  Kramer,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Editor  S.  S.  Literature, 1903  Woodland  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

S.  R.  Meek,  L.E.L.,  Principal  Washington  School,  2616  Nera  Ave 


Chicago,  111. 

Laura  E.  Muerner,  L.E.L.,  at  home Naperville,  111. 

Frank  C.  Neitz,  A.M.,  Minister, Wheaton,  111. 

H.  Plantikow,  L.E.L.,  Minister,  529  N.  2nd  St Mankato,  Minn. 

W.  F.  Ross,  A.B.,  Farmer Dixon,  111. 

Fannie  E.  Smith,  M.S.,  (Mrs.  F.  Hildreth) Naperville,  111. 


*Those  marked (*)  have  been  in  National  Service. 
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J.  A.  Snyder,  A.B.,  Tropical  Trading  Co.,  1002  Whitney  Central 


Bank  Bldg New  Orleans,  La. 

Jennie  M.  Thompson,  L.E.L.,  (Mrs.  G.  Losey),  409  Jefferson  Apt. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Class  of  1890 

Blanche  H.  Belmont,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Lerch) Glen  Ellyn,  111* 


J.  H.  Breasted,  B.D.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental 
History,  University  of  Chicago,  5615  University  Ave ...  Chicago,  111* 
Emma  L.  Lerch,  B.S.,  Matron  Sanitarium,  Lamanda  Park. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

W.  B.  Rilling,  L.E.L.,  Minister,  174  W.  Court  St . .Kankakee,  111. 

Mattie  E.  Smith,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  R.  E.  Travis),  4848  N.  Leavitt  Street 

Chicago,  111. 

C.  W.  Wagner,  L.E.L Zion  City,  111. 

Class  of  1891 

G.  C.  Gasser,  M.S.,  B.D.,  Minister,  1908  Sedgwick  St Chicago,  111. 

H.  C.  Schluter,  M.S.,  Minister La  Porte  City,  la. 

Class  of  1892 

J.  A.  Hertel,  B.S.,  Publisher,  President  John  A.  Hertel  Company  of  Chicago 

Naperville,  111. 

J.  L.  Strohm,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Real  Estate,  510  Brady  Bldg. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Class  of  1893 

Anna  D.  Elfrink,  B.L.,  (Mrs.  Brough) Hebron,  Ind. 

Carrie  Gamertsfelder,  B.S.,  Teacher Ashland,  O. 

Mary  Gamertsfelder,  B.S.,  Missionary.  .Kyambu,  via  Nairobi,  B.  E.  Africa 
C.  F.  Hillman,  M.S.,  Minister Sumner,  la. 

G.  W.  Miller,  B.S.,  Minister 1314  Fernwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 

Eldon  Rannie,  B.S.,  Farmer  Argos,  Ind. 

M.  Schoenleben,  B.S.,  B.D.,  Minister,  1825  Emerson  Ave,  N. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  M.  Tayama,  A.  M.,  B.D.,  Teacher  Seminary,  110  Haku, 

Langoten  Machi,  Koishikawa Tokio,  Japan 

Class  of  1894 

Thos.  Finkbeiner,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Professor  of  German,  North-Western 

College  Naperville,  111. 

J.  A.  Giese,  B.S.,  Minister Oswego,  II  . 

A.  B.  Haist,  B.S.,  B.D.,  Minister,  407  Purdum  St Kokomo,  Ind. 

G.  C.  Meyer,  A.M.,  Minister,  805  McBride  St Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

G.  P.  Nauman,  M.S.,  Coal  Business Mendota,  111. 

H.  C.  Nauman,  B.S.,  Electrician,  1321  So.  G.  St Elwood,  Ind. 

E.  Edward  Rife,  M.S.,  Minister,  30  Holly  St Lyons,  N.  Y. 
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Class  of  1895 

J.  H.  Brand,  Ph.B.,  Minister Helena,  Mo. 

H.  A.  Britzius,  M.S.,D.D.S.,  Dentist,  604  Physicians’  & Surgeons’  Bldg. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

August  Daeschner,  Ph.  M.,  Teacher,  State  Preparatory  School,  521  Mt. 

View  Boulder,  Colo. 

O.  A.  Ferner,  B.S.,  Prin.  H.  S Clear  Lake,  la. 

Mamie  E.  Heidner,  Ph.M.,  (Mrs.  H.  D.  Guelich) Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Clara  M.  Iwan,  Ph.M.,  Teacher, South  Bend,  Ind. 

J.  F.  Oyer,  B.S.,  Merchant Hennessey,  Okla. 

F.  P.  Schumacher,  B.S.,  Fruit  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2 . . . . South  Haven,  Mich. 

L.  J.  Stark,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  636  Gaylord  St..  .Denver,  Colo. 

Class  of  1896 

C.  B.  Bowman,  A.M.,  B.D.,  County  Supt  of  Schools Naperville,  111. 

C.  P.  Cawelti,  B.  S.,  Minister .Dumont,  la. 

Ezra  E.  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Bond  Salesman,  John  Burnham  & Co. Naperville,  111. 

M.  E.  Nonnamaker,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  North- 

Western  College  Naperville,  111. 

J.  H.  Rilling,  B.S.,  Minister,  307  E.  Crawford  St Van  Wert,  O. 

J.  C.  Schafer,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Minister Washington,  111. 

Clara  Smith,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  J .C.  Zehnder),  1165  Burns  Ave. . .St.  Paul,  Minn. 
H.  Augustine  Smith,  A.M.,  Prof,  of  Music,  Boston  University, 

37  Claflin  Road Brookline,  Mass. 

W.  H.  Umbach,  B.S New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

Susie  R.  Wickel,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  L.  Oswald) Naperville,  111. 

J.  C.  Zehnder,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  714  Pioneer  Bldg. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Class  of  1897 


H.  D.  Guelich,  A.B.,  Mus.  B.,  Mus.  Doc.,  Director  of  School  of  Music, 

Winthrop  College Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

S.  M.  Hauch,  Ph.B.,  Minister Crediton,  Ont. 

G.  B.  Kimmel,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Prof.  Historical  and  Practical  Theology, 

Evangelical  Theological  Seminary Naperville,  111. 

*Alden  Knickerbocker,  B.S.,  with  U.  S.  Army  Somewhere  in  France 
*G.  F.  Rassweiler,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Educational  Sec. 

Ft.  Riley,  Kans. 

Lucy  J.  Smith,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  W.  L.  Naumann),  47  Apple  St Tiffin,  O. 


C.  H.  Vandersall,  B.S.,  Minister Waterloo,  la. 

Class  of  1898 

B.  F.  Elfrink,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Physician Chenoa,  111. 

Felix  M.  Gingerich,  A.B.,  Minister,  1226  Seltzer  St Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*Those  marked(*)  are  or  have  been  in  National  Service. 
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Walter  J.  Miller,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  2153  De  Kalb  St. 

Chicago,  111. 

Edna  G.  Sindlinger,  A.M.,  R.N.,  Nurse Naperville,  111. 

S.  J.  Umbreit,  Ph.  M.,  D.D.,  Missionary,  9A  Tsukiji Tokyo,  Japan 

W.  A.  Vandersall,  A.B.,  Evangelist,  1208  N.  Cory  St Findlay,  Ohio 

Class,  of  1899 

Susan  M.  Bauernfeind,  Ph.M.,  Missionary,  84  Sasugayacho, 

Koishikawa  Tokyo,  Japan 

Adelaide  B.  Elfr  nk,  B.L.,  (Mrs.  H.  Langhorst)  Elmhurst,  111. 

Herman  A.  Franzke,  Ph.  B.,  Minister Seymour,  Wis. 

Anna  Kammerer,  Ph.M.,  (Mrs.  C.E.  Ranck) . . . .Shen  Chow,  Hunan, China 

Christina  Koch,  Ph.B.,  Teacher Farmington,  Minn. 

Gustavus  Krienke,  Ph.B.,  Minister Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Henry  L.  Muerner,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  Methodist  Church.  . . .Freeman,  Ont. 

W.  L.  Naumann,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  47  Apple  St Tiffin,  Ohio 

Clarence  E.  Ranck,  Ph.M.,  B.D.,  Missionary.  . . .Shen  Chow,  Hunan,  China 
Elmina  E.  Ranck,  Ph.M.,  Missionary.  .Koriyama,  Fukushima  Ken,  Japan 
Frederick  H.  Schuermeier,  M.S.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Physician,  820 

Spring  Street Elgin,  111. 

Benjamin  F.  Van  Kannel,  Ph.B.,  Salesman,  400  W.  160th  St. New  York  City 

Florence  S.  Yaggy,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  C.  H.  Vandersall) .Waterloo,  la. 

Class  of  1900 

Mae  E.  Ballou,  B.L.,  (Mrs.  B.  Beckman) Naperville,  111. 

Frederick  G.  Behner,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Supt.  Church  Extension,  Presbyterian 

Church,  705  Odd  Fellows  Bldg..  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lafayette  L.  Orth,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  1412  N.  Adams  St.,  Mason  City,  la. 

S.  A.  Reik,  B.S.,  Merchant,  1121  So.  Dakota  Ave Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

S.  J.  Stauffacher,  Ph.B Monroe,  Wis. 

Warren  F.  Teel,  Ph.  M.,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President  Schuylkill  Seminary 

Reading,  Pa. 

Christian  J.  Wurtz,  Ph.B.,  Farmer Buhl,  Idaho 

Elizabeth  M.  Yost,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  R.  N.  Ballou) Naperville,  111. 

Class  of  1901 

Wm.  E.  Birr,  Ph.M.,  Teacher,  Yeatman  High  School,  3522  Sullivan 

Ave St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  C.  Hallwachs,  Ph.B.,  Asst.  Editor,  S.  S.  Literature,  9609  Steinway 

Ave Cleveland,  Ohio 

John  W.  Haman,  Ph.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Minister,  Woodland  Park 

Presbyterian  Church,  6552  Palatine  Ave Seattle,  Wash. 

Flerman  H.  Hendricks,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Supt.  of  Schools  . . . Miami,  Arizona 
Luella  E.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.M., Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Dean 

of  Women,  Mount  Union  College Alliance,  Ohio 

Mayme  E.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.M.,  (Mrs.  J.  J.  Bohlander) . .Montevideo,  Minn. 
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Edwin  D.  McHose,  Ph.M.,  Reading  Bone  Fertilizer  Co Reading,  Pa. 


Bert  Slick,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Dentist Naperville,  111. 

Class  of  1902 

Warren  A.  Baker,  Ph.B.,  Hardware  Merchant Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

August  Bast,  B.S.,  Teacher Elmwood,  Nebr. 

John  J.  Bohlander,  Ph.M.,  Supt.  of  Schools Montevideo,  Minn. 

Edith  L.  Fox,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  Brandenburg),  Teacher Sturgis,  Mich. 

John  J.  Franzke,  Ph.M.,  Attorney-at-Law Marinette,  Wis. 

Luella  V.  Granger,  M.S.,  (Mrs.  A.  C.  Unger),  1910  No  63rd  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ida  L.  Hatz,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  J.  F.  Bohler) Pullman,  Wash. 

Frank  W.  Heilman,  Ph.B San  Diego,  Cal. 

Chas.  Hetche,  A.B Freedom,  Pa. 


Winifred  D.  Keller,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  W.C.  Hallwachs),  9609  Steinway  Ave. 

Cleveland,  Qhio 

Frank  Naegeli,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Physician  and  Surgeon.  .Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 
H.  C.  Powell,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister,  2106  W.  Harrison  St.  . . .Chicago,  111. 

Laura  Rich,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  M.  Garman) Naperville,  111. 

Bertha  E.  Simpson,  Ph.M.,  Missionary.  .Kijabe,  via  Mombasa,  B.E.  Africa 

Chas.  C.  Stettbacher,  Ph.B.,  Minister La  Crescent,  Minn. 

W.  C.  Uebele,  Ph.B.,  Minister Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Esmeralda  Umbach,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Miller),  2153  De  Kalb  Street 

Chicago,  111. 

Lulu  Wagner,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  S.  A.  Reik),  511  West  19th  St.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Daniel  H.  Wing,  Ph.B.,  S.S.Sec Chicago,  111. 

Richard  H.  Zachman,  Ph.M.,  Minister,  Cong.  Church.  . . .Spring  Valley,  111. 
Class  of  1903 

Adam  E.  Diller,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Physician,  Merchants  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg., 

225  Liberty  St Aurora,  111. 

Jacob  H.  Ehlers,  B.Litt.,  B.D.,  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Religious  Work 

Secretary Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Etta  L.  Ernst,  (Mrs.  E.  E.  Olp),  2324  Park  Place Evanston,  111. 

Nellie  Frank,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Smith) Elkhart,  Ind. 

Ethel  Gibson,  Ph.M.,  Supt.  Schools Merlin,  Ore. 

R.  L.  Gress,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  Presbyterian  Church Cozad,  Nebr. 

Ernest  Kelhofer,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Education 

Shanghai  Baptist  College,  U.  S.  Post  Box  964,  . . . .Shanghai,  China. 
Lora  C.  Minch,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  A.  Butzbach),  112  Williams  St.,  Owosso,  Mich. 
O.  C.  Penticoff,  Ph.M.,  S.T.B.,  Minister  M.  E.  Church.  . . .Stockland,  111. 
Clifford  D.  Rarey,  B.S.,  Minister  M.  E.  Church,  1610  5th  Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

*A.  R.  Rikli,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Physician Naperville,  111. 

F.  Schumacher,  Ph.M.,  Teacher 


*Those  marked  (*)  are  or  have  been  in  National  Service. 
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C.  J.  Stauffacher,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Medical  Missionary, 

Inhambane,  Portuguese  East  Africa. 
R.  C.  Stoll,  Ph.M.,  Minister,  Amherst  Community  Church.  .Snyder,  N.  Y. 
Walter  L.  Wenger,  Ph.M.,  LL.B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  106  N.  La  Salle  St., 
Chicago,  111, 


Class  of  1904 

Albert  Butzbach,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  112  Williams  St Owosso,  Mich. 

Gustave  J.  Degenkolb,  Ph.M.,  B.D.,  A.M.,  Minister,  209  Mazon  Ave 

.Dwight,  111. 

W.  C.  Gunther,  Ph.M.,  Merchant,  358  Lincoln  St Portland,  Ore. 


George  Milton  Husser,  Ph.M.,  606  Merchants  Bnk  Bldg., Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lillian  F.  Kiekhoefer,  Ph.M.,  (Mrs.  H.  E.  Griebenow),  1535  East  32nd  St. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wm.  H.  Kiekhoefer,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Prof.  Political  Economy,  University  of 

Wisconsin  Madison,  Wis. 

Chas.  F.  Kliphardt,  Ph.B.,  Minister Holton,  Kans. 

Delbert  C.  Ostroth,  B.D.,  Ph.M.,  Minister,  18  Heath  St., Winter  Hill 

Somerville,  Mass. 

*Wm.  W.  Peter,  Ph.M.,  M.D.,  Medical  Missionary,  China,  on  furlough, 

Y.  M.  C.  A., A.  E.  F.,  Paris,  France 

John  F.  D.  Schneider,  Ph.M.,  Salesman Naperville,  111. 

Lawrence  Sohl,  Ph.M.,  B.D.,  Minister Dysart,  la. 

Daniel  W.  Staffeld,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  21  Common  St.,  . . . .Stoneham,  Mass. 
Edward  M.  Umbach,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Minister,  324  Park  Ave.,  Highland  Park,  111. 

Class  of  1905 

Charles  F.  Boiler,  A.M.,  Publisher  “ Argos  ”, Port  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Lester  L.  Bower,  Ph.B.,  Teacher  in  High  School,  . . . .Greenacres,  Wash. 

Geo.  F.  Courrier,  Ph.M.,  Minister,  311  W.  Chicago  St Elgin,  111. 

H.  E.  Griebenow,  Ph.B.,  Teacher,  South  H.  S Minneapolis,  Minn. 

G.  R.  Ingalls,  Ph.  B.,  County  Agricultural  Agent  University  of  Wisconsin, 

R.  R.  No.  6,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Lena  M.  Lenhardt,  B.L.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Kingfisher  Col- 
lege   Kingfisher,  Okla. 

F.  W.  Luehring,  Ph.M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Princeton  University 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

C.  E.  Maves,  Ph.M.,  Minister,  316  Broadway Baraboo,  Wis. 

W.  A.  Nonnamaker,  M.  S.,  Prin.  Twp.  H.  S Mt.  Cory,  Ohio 

F.  K.  Rich,  Ph.M.,  Minister Albany,  111. 

J.  W.  Schafer,  Ph.M.,  Sec.  Lumber  Co Salina,  Kans. 

Ella  M.  Schneller,  Ph.  M.,  (Mrs.  D.  H.  Wing)  Chicago,  111. 

W.  H.  Schuster,  Ph.M.,  B.D.,  Minister,  1021  Myrtle  St Erie,  Pa. 


*Tho$e  marked  (*)  are  or  have  been  in  National  Service. 
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Edwin  L.  Theiss,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Carroll  College,  205 

Laflin  Ave Waukesha,  Wis. 

Edward  G.  Vaubel,  Ph.M.,  Minister Bonfield,  111. 

A.  H.  Voegelein,  Ph.M.,  Supt.  of  Schools Westwood,  Calif. 

Class  of  1906 

O.  M.  Albig,  A.M Monroe,  Mich. 

Rose  Barnard,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  C.  J.  Miller) Naperville,  111. 

Leila  N.  Danuser,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Buehler) Crown  Point,  Ind. 

J.  G.  Feucht,  Ph.M.,  B.D.,  Minister,  R.  D.  1 Pearl  City,  111. 

E.  E.  Keiser,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  3306  Wrightwood  Ave Chicago,  111. 

Geo.  Schlafer,  Ph.B.,  Extension  Dept.,Univ.  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Frederick  S.  Seegmiller,  Ph.B.,  Teacher Elberon,  la. 

G.  A.  Stierle,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  675  “H”  St San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

H.  H.  Strubler,  B.S., Vice-President,  J.  A.  Hertel  Co Naperville,  111. 

D.  0.  Wise,  Ph.M.,  Minister Berne,  Ind. 

F.  A.  Zeller,  Ph.B.,  Minister Riverdale,  Cal. 

Class  of  1907 

Clyde  E.  Boyer,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Minister,  2125  S.  Clinton  St.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Robert  W.  Duel,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  4736  Nicollet  Ave..  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Edwin  E.  Erffmeyer,  Ph.B.,  B.D.,  Minister,  315  N.  6th  St., 

Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Arthur  A.  Franzke,  Ph.B.,  Supt.  of  Schools Lewistown,  Mont. 

Mabel  E.  Gamertsfelder,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  F.  C.  Armstrong)  . .Dearborn,  Mich. 

Theodore  L.  Harder,  Ph.B.,  Salesman Sacramento,  Cal. 

Carl  A.  Hirschman,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Minister,  32  Volkenand  St..  .Dayton,  Ohio 
*Chas.  E.  Lamale,  A.B.,  Minister,  209  W.  Wyandotte  Ave. 

Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Albert  W.  Marker,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Teacher,  H.S Decatur,  111. 

Paul  S.  Mayer,  Ph.B.,  Missionary .Toyko,  Japan 

William  W.  Nash,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  R.R.  No.  1 Ellensburg,  Wash. 

Edwin  J.  Nickel,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  179  Main  St Oshkosh,  Wis. 

*Elmer  R.  Schutz,  B.S.,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  514  Oneida  St Joliet,  111. 

Paul  J.  Speicher,  B.S.,  Mfgr N.  Manchester,  Ind. 

Harry  E.  Straub,  Ph.M.,  B.D.,  Minister,  544  N.  State  St. . .Geneseo,  111. 

William  M.  Vogel,  B.S.,  403  W.  115th  St New  York  City 

Class  of  1908 

Chester  J.  Attig,  A.B.,  Professor  of  History,  North-Western  College 

Naperville,  111. 

*R.  M.  Broadbrooks,  Ph.B.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work  Sec A.E.F.,  France 

Augusta  B.  Buscho,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  John  Simons) Montevideo,  Minn. 

Edwin  F.  George,  Ph.B.,  B.D.,  Professor,  Evangelical  Theogolical  • 
Seminary Naperville,  111. 


*Those  marked  (*)  are  or  have  been  in  National  Service, 
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E.  E.  Gloege,  Ph.B.,  First  State  Bank  . Paynesville,  Minn. 

Harry  W.  Graunke,  Ph.B.,  Firestone  Tire  & Rubber  Co., . . . . Davenport,  la. 

S.  F.  Hilgenfeld,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  6380  Hillegas  Ave Oakland,  Cal. 

Albert  A.  Krug,  Ph.M.,  B.D.,  Minister,  611  Main  St Monroe,  Wis. 

Fannie  Lauver,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  F.  W.  Backemeyer,) Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Alice  Niederhauser,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  R.  B.  Wear),  Yunnanuf,  care  of 

Y.  M.  C.  A;  Yunnan,  China 

Milton  W.  Strahler,  B.S.,  Missionary  Presb.  Board 

Kolhapur,  S.M.C.,  India 

Sara  Wellner,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  L.  Schneller) Waupaca,  Wis. 


Class  of  1909 

G.  E.  Alstadt,  Ph.B.,  Th.  B.,  Minister Aledo,  Tex. 

John  M.  Beck,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Minister  21  Zorn  St Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R.  T.  Daeschner,  Ph.B.,  Evangelistic  Singer  Preston,  Nebr. 

C.  E.  Deetz,  B.S.,  Farmer So.  Wayne,  Wis. 

Lucile  Dennstedt,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  R.  I.  Seder,  T4) Stewart,  Minn. 

Alda  L.  Devitt,  Ph.B.,  at  home Dalton,  N.  Y. 

Carl  C.  Gamertsfelder,  A.B.,  Supt.  of  Schools Elkader,  la. 

Marie  Gocker,  Ph.M.,  Missionary,  Olama,  Kamerun W.  Africa 

A.  W.  Gross,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  907  W.  Main  St Urbana,  111. 

*Edward  N.  Himmel,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  in  Science,  North- 

Western  College  Academy Naperville,  111. 

Wm.  H.  Huber,  Ph.B.,  B.D.,  Associate  Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

4112  Grand  Boulevard  Chicago,  111. 

*Gerald  Kirn.  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Lieut.,  340  Field  Art A.E.F.,  France 

W.  W.  Krueger,  Ph.B.,  Minister Arcadia,  Wis. 

Lucas  Nanninga,  Ph.B.,  Evangelist Naperville,  111. 

W.  B.  Oldt,  Ph.B.,  Minister Thompson,  111. 

H.  B.  Schaefer,  Ph.M.,  B.D.,  Minister,  204  State  St Peoria,  111. 

Benj.  J.  Schirer,  A.B.,  Principal,  Junior  High  School,  116  Ayres  Ave. 

Peoria,  111. 

Benj.  T.  Schwab,  Ph.B.,  Missionary,  93  San  Chome  Kobinata,  Dramachi, 

Koishikawa  Tokyo,  Japan 

John  S.  Stamm,  Ph.M.,  B.D.,  Minister,  Professor-elect  Evangelical 

Theological  Seminary,  1128  Chicago  Ave Oak  Park,  111. 

Mabel  L.  Tillson,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  Ralph  Garrette) Naperville,  111. 


Class  of  1910 

Lillian  Arends,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  H.  W.  Priem) Naperville,  111. 

Florence  Erffmeyer,  Ph.B.,  Missionary,  14  Nichome  Yojodori, 

.Chikko,  Osaka  Japan 

*Lewis  Feik,  B.A.,  School  Principal,  1604  W.  5th  St Sioux  City,  la. 


*Those  marked  (*)  are  or  have  been  in  National  Service, 
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W.  S.  Gamertsfelder,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Phil,  and  Psych. 

Hobart  College Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Emil  Gruetzmacher,  Ph.B.,  Laundry  Business,  1939  Chase  Ave, 

Rogers  Park Chicago,  111. 

Colin  Higgins,  B.S.,  Cashier  Commercial  State  Bank Savannah,  111. 

John  P.  Himmel,  B.S.,  Farmer Radcliffe,  la. 

R.  B.  Leedy,  B.A.,  Minister,  324  Mt.  Vernon  Ave Marion,  Ohio 

C.  D.  Loose,  B.A.,  Minister Muscatine,  la. 

Andrew  J.  Mattill,  B.S.,  Supt.  of  Schools Havana,  N.  D. 

E.  J.  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Teacher  High  School Elkhart,  Ind. 

H.  W.  Priem,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Physician  (Died  Oct.  8th,  1918) 

C.  I.  Roller,  B.A.,Ph.B.,  Professor,  College  of  Emporia,  (Died  Nov.  21,1918) 
*G.  H.  Roller,  B.A.,  Ph.B.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work  Sec’y . . . . A.E.F.,  France 

W.  W.  Schirmer,  Ph.B.,  Business Holton,  Kans. 

Lena  M.  Schroeder,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  E.  Schmalzried),  Under  app’t.  as  Mission- 
ary to  China 

*Clinton  F.  Smith,  Ph.B.,  Minister Blairstown,  la. 

A.  D.  Stauffacher,B.D.,M. A.,  Pastor,  Community  Church,  Alexandria,  Minn. 

D.  J.  Vaubel,  Ph.B.,  Sec.  Dept.  Agronomy,  University  of  Illinois,  1009 

Oregon  St Urbana,  111. 

Lewis  G.  Weide,  Ph.B.,  Minister,  2508  Mersington  St Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Class  of  1911 

Jerry  Behrns,  Ph.B.,  Missionary Shen  Chow  Hunan,  China 

Edward  F.  Brand,  Ph.B.,  Minister .Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Rennie  Bushweiler,  A.B.,  Minister Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

M.  C.  Elmer,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology, 

University  of  Kansas  /...Lawrence,  Kans. 

H.  Feucht,  Ph.B.,  Agriculturist St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Elsie  H.  Giese,  A.B.  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Lipp)  101  So.  Main  St. Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Elmer  D.  Graper,  A.B.,  Grad.  Student,  Columbia  Univ.,  519  W.  121st. 

Street  New  York  City 

H.  A.  Kellerman,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister Chesley,  Ont. 

C.  H.  Kolander,  B.L.,  Minister,  220  E.  Mifflin  St Madison,  Wis. 

Ada  B.  Leffler,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  E.  D.  Graper),  519  W.  121st  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
Henry  A.  Lipp,  B.S.,  Pres.  Finger  Grocery  Co.  101  So.  Main  St. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

*Ira  Oertli,  B.S.,  Teacher,  H.  S. Alton,  111. 

Benj.  A.  Piper,  B.L.,  LL.B.,  Attorney Naperville,  111. 

W.  E.  Schilling,  A.B.,  Minister Walworth,  111. 

Elmer  Schmalzried,  A.B.,  Under  appt.  as  Medical  Missionary  to  China 

134  S.  10th  St Newark,  N.  J. 

*Mark  Schmidt,  B.S.,  H.  S.  Teacher Detroit,  Mich. 


*Those  marked  (*)  are  or  have  been  in  National  Service. 
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S.  E.  Schrader,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister Ayton,  Ont. 

Netta  A.  Schutz,  Ph.B.,  Teacher Naperville,  111. 

Velma  Seder,  B.A.,  Teacher  High  School Pipestone,  Minn. 

A.  E.  Teichman,  B.S.,  Merchant,  333  So.  Ave Aurora,  111. 

Lulu  Umbach,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  A.E.  Jahn) Perham,  Minn. 

Alice  Voegelein,  Ph.B.,  (Mrs.  E.  C.  Wilson) Nyssa,  Ore. 

C.  B.  Wahl,  B.D.,  A.B.,  Missionary Shenchowfu,  Hunan,  China 

W.  L.  Zabel,  A.B.,  Minister Area,  111. 


Class  of  1912 

I.  L.  Baumgartner,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister Alta  Vista,  la. 

Effie  Berger,  B.S.  (Mrs.  J.  Stanley  Phillips) Lewisville,  Ind. 

Edith  Mae  Broadbrooks,  B.L.,  (Mrs.  Earl  L.  King)  Lucknow  Christian  Col- 

1 lege,  Lucknow,  India 

Maybelle  Danuser,  B.L.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Sec’y China 

E.  S.  Faust,  B.S.,  B.D.,  Minister,  35  Missouri  Ave Detroit,  Mich. 

*Herbert  S.  Frank,  B.S.,  B.D.,  Minister,  Under  appt.  as  Missionary  to 

•China,  1504  Grande  Ave St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Alexander  R.  Freeman,  B.A.,  Boys’  Secretary  Union  Bronx  Branch  Y.  M. 

C.  A.,  470  E.  161st  St New  York  City 

C.  F.  Gackler,  B.A.,  Minister,  (Died  April  28th,  1918) 

Judson  Gamertsfelder,  B.A.,  Poultryman Naperville,  111. 

Esther  Hatz,  B.L.,  (Mrs.  A.  A.  Vieth) Hinsdale,  111. 

*A.  M.  Holtzman,  B.A.,  Ensign  School,  U.  S.  N Great  Lakes,  111. 

*Harry  J.  Kolb,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Central  Dept.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1500-19  So. 

LaSalle  St.  Chicago,  111. 

C.  A.  Lang,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Minister,  967  S.  Champion  Ave..  .Columbus,  Ohio 

Ralph  W.  Loose,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Minister,  625  Front  St Huntington,  Ind. 

P.  M.  Mattill,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Interne  Presbyterian  Hospital,. . . .Chicago,  111. 

*Newton  L.  Miller,  B.S., A.E.F.,  France 

H.  E.  Mueller,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Minister,  283  E.  Winnifred  St..  .St.  Paul,  Minn. 
*George  C.  Pullman,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Minister Rochester,  Ind. 

F.  A.  Render,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Minister Hooppole,  111. 

G.  L.  Schaller,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Minister,  605  Stanley  St Peoria,  111. 

H.  Schrammel,  B.A.,  Principal,  High  School New  Ulm,  Minn. 

Franklin  C.  Schwartz,  B.A.,  Supt.  Schools Howard  Lake,  Minn. 

I.  L.  Schweitzer,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Minister Florence  Station,  111. 

*H.  Trautman,  M.A.,  Teacher,  High  School,  208  So.  Second  St.,  Rockford,  III. 
Elizabeth  Turner,  B.A.,  (Mrs.  B.  Kiekhoefer),  117  N.  Franklin  St. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Arnold  A.  Vieth,  B.S.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  80  So.  Lincoln  St.,  Hinsdale,  111. 
Belle  Voegelein,  B.A.,  A.M.,  Prof,  of  Latin,  Dean  of  Women,  Neb. 

Wesleyan  Univ University  Place,  Nebr. 
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H.  W.  Voigt,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Minister 


Fall  River,  Mass. 


Class  of  1913 

Wm.  F.  Blumer,  B.S.,  Teacher  H.  S.  3257-14th  Ave.,  So.  Minneapolis, Minn. 
E.  H.  Brunemeier,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Medical  Missionary,  Tungjen,  Kweichau, 


China 

H.  C.  Brunemeier,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister Sumner,  la. 

*E.  E.  Draeger,  A.B.,  Co.  F.,  48th  Infantry 

J.  U.  Elmer,  B.S.,  High  School  Teacher,  E.  Pellis  St Paxton,  111. 

*F.  H.  Feik,  A.B.,  B.D., La  Moille,  111. 

*R.  W.  Feik,  Principal,  H.  S.,  10  B.  Atlas  Apartments.  .East  Chicago,  Ind. 

*E.  A.  Geister,  B.L.,  Lieut.  U.  S.  Infantry A.E.F.,  France 

*Edna  Geister,  A.B.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  &.  Fosdick  Commission,  600  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  City 


*Wm.  E.  Grote,  B.L.,  B.D.,  Minister,  400  Douglas  Ave Elgin,  111. 

*H.  W.  Hanneman,  B.S.,  Corp  Co.  L.,  347th  Infantry  . .Camp  Pike,  Ark. 

M.  0.  Herman,  A.B.,  Minister Avilla,  Ind. 

J.  R.  Hoch,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister Keats,  Kans. 

Florence  Hoopes,  B.L.,  (Mrs.  H.  W.  Stauffacher) .Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  L.  Horn,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister,  304  6th  St Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

G.  H.  Kellerman,  B.S.,  B.D.,  Minister,  2510  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Viola  Knoche,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Teacher,  H.  S Waterloo,  la. 

Esther  Lang,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  H.  A.  Kellerman) Chesley,  Ont. 

H.  A.  Miller,  B.S.,  Physical  Director,  Westside  Y.  M.  C.  A..  .Chicago,  111. 
Cora  A.  Minch,  B.L.,  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Brunemeier) . .Tungjen,  Kweichau,  China 

Edna  Oertli,  A.B.,  Teaching Marion,  N.  D. 

Edward  A.  Pauli,  B.S.,  Farming  Clarence,  Mo. 

Leila  Renner,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  R.  W.  Feik) E.  Chicago,  Ind. 

F.  W.  Schendel,  A.B.,  Minister . .Luverne,  Minn. 

J.  J.  Schmidt,  A.B.,  Dairy  Farmer S.  Germantown,  Wis. 

R.  K.  Schwab  ,A.B.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  Minister Downers  Grove,  111. 

*0.  D.  Swank,  A.B.,  Minister,  1206  City  Park  Ave Toledo,  O. 

F.  G.  Wagner,  A.B.,  Supt.  of  Schools Culbertson,  Nebr. 

C.  B.  Wilming,  A.B.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sec’y  Hyde  Park Chicago,  111. 


Class  of  1914 

C.  L.  Allen,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister Gibsonburg,  O. 

W.  A.  Barnhope,  A.B.,  Minister  (Died  Jan.  3rd,  1919) 

Hugo  A.  Bernhardt,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister Denmark,  Wis. 

Fred  L.  Biester,  A.B.,  Principal  Twp.  H.  S Glen  Ellyn,  111. 

Clara  Bleck,  A.B.,  Dean  of  Women,  Professor  of  French,  North-Western 

College Naperville,  111. 

Elmer  H.  Bosshardt,  B.S.,  Principal  H.S Faribault,  Minn. 
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*Howard  F.  Cook, A.E.F.,  France 

Sadie  Daeschner,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  Elmer  Riebel) Buchanan,  Mich. 

*Ralph  F.  Doescher,  A.B.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  Work  Sec.  . Fort  Worden,  Wash. 
Herbert  E.  Eberhardt,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister,  1907  Crescent  Ave. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Benj.  H.  Griesemer,  B.S.,  Teacher Sisseton,  S.  D. 

*W.  P.  Hiebenthal,  B.S.,  Lieut.  349th  Inf A.E.F.,  France 

*Fred  Hill,  B.S Culbertson,  Nebr. 

*Ed.  Hirschman,  A.B.,  Teacher Dixon,  111. 

Elsie  Jaeck,  A.B.,  Ass’t.  Librarian Naperville,  111. 

Maude  Kersten,  M.A.,  Assistant,  John  Crerar  Library,  1379  E.  57th  St. 

Chicago,  111. 

Fred  W.  Kirn,  A.B.,  Minister  708  Elm  St St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

J.  E.  Lubach,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister Wauzeka,  Wis. 

Alice  Meier,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Teacher  High  School Marshall,  Minn. 

Ena  Oertli,  A.B.,  Librarian Forest  Park,  111. 

Esther  Platz,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  A.  K.  Spielberger)  142  Cleveland  Ave. 

Whiting,  Ind. 

Erma  Ritzenthaler,  A.B.,  Teacher Westfield,  111. 

Orin  F.  Schmidt,  B.L.,  Furniture  Business,  439  No.  Rich  St.  Ionia,  Mich. 

Reuben  I.  Seder,  B.S.,  Principal  High  School Stewart,  Minn. 

George  Seitz,  A.B.,  Supt.  of  Schools Fisher,  111. 

Paul  Speicher,  A.B.,  Arsenal  Technical  School Indianapolis,  Ind. 

*H.  W.  Stauffacher,  A.B.,  Teacher,  1005  W.  Jefferson  Ave..  .Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Oliver  Troxel,  B.S.,  Superintendent  Schools Sherburn,  Minn. 

Allen  G.  Umbreit,  A.B.,  Prin.  H.  S Sycamore,  111. 

Jesse  H.  Wichman,  A.B.,  Principal  High  School Lake  City,  Minn. 

*H.  A.  Winkelman,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Chemist,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  .Akron,  O. 

*Victor  W.  Zieske,  B.S.,  Teacher  H.  S Fairmont,  Minn. 

Class  of  1915 

Vera  M.  Barth,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  B.  Dassow) Chatsworth,  111. 

Carl  E.  Berger,  A.B.,  Teacher  H.  S.,  2873  Holmes  Ave.  S.  Minneapolis, Minn. 

*Ernest  G.  Black,  A.B.,  Ensign  U.  S.  N.  A.  R.  F New  York  City 

John  G.  Bleiler,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister Jefferson,  Wis. 

*AlbertG.  Butzer,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Chaplain  103  Inf A.E.F.,  France 

Florence  L.  Frank,  A.B.  (Mrs.  C.  E.  Berger),  2873  Holmes  St. 

S.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ruth  N.  Gamertsfelder,  A.B.,  Teacher  H.  S Naperville,  111. 

*Ezra  H.  Gauerke,  B.S.,  2nd  Lieut.,  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Myrtle  L.  Geier,  A. B.,  Teacher Andover,  S.  D. 

Esther  A.  Goettel,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  Ralph  Doescher) Fort  Worden,  Wash. 


Alvin  E.  Gongoll,  A.B.,  Asst.  Cashier  First  NaPl  Bank  . ...  Frazee,  Minn. 
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Fred  W.  Hauser,  B.A.,  Minister,  1404  4th  St Worthington,  Minn. 

Amanda  W.  Hemmer,  A.B.,  Teacher  H.  S Somerville,  Ind. 

M.  W.  Hollinger,  A.B.,  Prin.  Sherwood  H.  S Ashton,  Md. 

Arthur  B.  Hosbach,  A.B.,  Minister Freedom,  Pa. 

Franklin  A.  Kietzman,  B.S Sandwich,  111. 

Norma  Delta  Kirn,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  E.  Bosshardt) Faribault,  Minn. 

Emil  C.  Kreitlow,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister,  425  6th  Ave Duluth,  Minn. 

Harry  E.  Krug,  A.B.,  Minister Webster,  Wis. 

Emma  L.  Lohmann,  A.B.,  Teacher Geneseo,  111. 

Orville  O.  Lozier,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister South  Bend,  Ind. 

*Wesley  H.  Mast,  A.B. .........  .Sebewaing,  Mich. 


*Clifford  G.  Mathys,  A.B.,  Lieut.,  Field  Corps,  Asst.  Sec.  of  War 

.Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  Louis  Meyer,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Student  Pastor,  Univ.  of  Mich., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Marie  A.  Muench,  A.B.,  Clerk  Treasury  Dept..  ......  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Rinice  A.  Nanninga,  A.B.,  (Mrs.  O.  Troxel) Sherburn,  Minn. 

*Allen  C.  Nickel,  B.S.,  B.D.,  Minister,  590  Conway  St..  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 

* Arthur  H.  Ninneman,  B.S.,  Co.  D.  30th  Engineers A.E.F.,  France 

Irvin  G.  Roederer,  B.S.,  Minister,  Box  64  .West  Salem,  Ind. 

Hazel  E.  Rust,  A.B.,  Teacher  Y.  W.  C.  A Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Kathryn  F.  Schirmer,  A. B., Teacher, 500  Schimo  Oscia  Mura, Tokyo  Fu, Japan 
*Rolland  W.  Schloerb,  A.B.,B.D.,  Chaplain  1st  Div.  Hdqts.A.E.F.,  France 

Franklin  E.  Schlueter,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister .Iron  River,  Wis. 

Alfred  O.  Schmidt,  A.B.,  County  Auditor Olivia,  Minn. 

Lylian  R.  Schweitzer,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  A.  O.  Schmidt) .Olivia,  Minn. 

George  A.  Spitler,  A.B.,  Minister,  576  Davison  Ave Detroit,  Mich. 

Myron  J.  Umbach,  B.S.,  D.D.S.,  Dentist Downers  Grove,  111. 

Lyndon  C.  Viel,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Minister .Prairie  DuChien,  Wis. 

Ernest  S.  Wegner,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Interne  Wise  Memorial  Hospital, Omaha, Neb. 

Waldemar  Williams,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Minister Tilbury,  Ont. 

Etta  F.  Yenerich,  B.S.  (Mrs.  Edgar  Faust),  35  Missouri  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Class  of  1916 

Edward  Anton,  B.S.,  Teacher  H.  S..  . . . .Stafford,  Kans. 

Eva  Bauernfeind,  B.A.,  Bookkeeper  Evangelical  Deaconess  Hospital 

.Monroe,  Wis. 

Wm.  Beuscher,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Minister Meriden,  111. 

*Roy  A.  Bock,  B.A.,  Radio  Service,  Hotel  Elgin,  411 . . . .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Frederica  Brose,  B.A.,  (Mrs.  Geo.  Walker) Loveland,  Colo. 

^Arthur  Brunner,  B.A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sec’y,  508  South  Honore  St.  Chicago,  111. 
*Fay  T.  Davis,  B.A.,  Radio  Service,  Hotel  Elgin,  411 . . . .Minneapolis, Minn. 
John  B.  Dengis,  B.A.,  Minister .Hespeler,  Ont. 
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*Emil  E.  Dreger,  B.S.,  Teacher  H.  S Spring  Valley,  111. 

Emma  Fisher,  B.A.,  (Mrs.  Waldemar  Williams) Tilbury,  Ont. 

*Gordon  Gamertsfelder,  B.A.,  Officers  Material  School.  . . .Great  Lakes,  111. 

Mary  Geister,  B.S.,  Teaching Carmi,  111. 

Andrew  Henning,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Minister Fostoria,  la. 

Herman  Hermann,  B.A.,  Minister Vader,  Wash. 

B.  A.  Hoffman,  B.A.,  Teacher  H.  S.,  107  Marietta  St Burlington,  la. 

Frances  Johns,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  W.  G.  Kastner) Milwaukee,  Wis. 

*August  Kuhlman,  B.S.,  in  care  of  War  Recreation,  120  W.  Adams  St. 

Chicago,  111. 

Alma  Langenstein,  B.A.,  Teaching Macomb,  111. 

*Harry  Oberhelman,  B.S.,  Rush  Medical  College,  709  So.  Ashland  Blvd. 

Chicago,  111. 

*John  Oertli,  B.S Marion,  N.  D. 

Wm.  C.  Pautz,  B.A.,  Professor,  Baldwin  Wallace  College. ...  Berea,  O. 

Chas.  Reidt,  B.A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sec’y Highland  Park,  111. 

Helen  Rippberger,  B.A.,  Teaching,  252  Jefferson  Ave Elgin,  111. 

*John  Schaefle,  B.A.,  Amb.  Co.  131,  Div.  33, .A.E.F.,  France 

*Herman  Schmalzried,  B.S. , 2nd  Lieut.  Co.  A.,  11th  M,  S.  Bt.  A.E.F.,  France 

*E.  J.  Schneller,  B.S.,  Co.  C.  329  F.  A 

*Walter  B.  Senty,  B.S.,  Teacher  H.  S New  Richmond, Wis. 

*Harold  Smith,  B.S.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sec.,  Cornell  College  . . . Mount  Vernon,  la. 

Toru  Uchida,  B.A.,  70  Asaka-Machi-Hongo Tokyo,  Japan 

*Marvin  H.  Witte,  B.A.,  Co.  B.  351st  Inf 

*W.  L.  Witte,  B.A.,  Lt.  Co.  C.  Dev.  Bt Camp  Dodge,  la. 

Class  of  1917 

*Arthur  Abraham,  B.S Olivia,  Minn. 

Mabel  Baumgartner,  B.A.,  Teacher  High  School Fredericksburg,  la. 

*Oscar  L.  Beyler,  B.S.,  Teacher  High  School Belvidere,  111. 

*William  A.  Black,  B.A.,  A.M.,  Advertising  Staff,  New  York  Times 

New  York  City 

*Clarence  A.  Bohner,  B.S.,  Teacher  High  School Miami,  Ariz. 

Hugo  Bruns,  B.S.,  Principal  High  School Grand  Junction,  la. 

Edward  H.  Dahm,  B.A.,  Student  E.T.S Naperville,  111. 

*Roy  Deininger,  B.A.,  Minister,  15  Hall  St Tiffin,  O. 

*Arthur  C.  Elmer,  B.S Monroe,  Wis. 

E.  H.  Engelbart,  B.S.,  Teacher  High  School Pipestone,  Minn. 

Henry  Ferch,  B.S.,  Student  E.T.S Naperville,  111. 

*J.  Roy  Geier,  B.S.,  Sgt.  312  F.A A.E.F.,  France 

*Thos.  Hefty,  B.S.  Teacher Valley  Falls,  Kans. 

Ethel  Johns,  B.S.,  Teacher,  H.  S.,  1461  W.  24th  St Milwaukee,  Wis. 

*William  G.  Kastner,  B.S.,' Teacher,  H.S.,  1461  W.  24th  St.Milwaukee,Wis. 
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*A.  Ray  Kienholz,  B.S.,  Field  Worker  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Big  Stone,  S.  D. 

Fred  R.  Kluckhohn,  B.S.,  Athletic  Director  N.W.C Naperville,  111. 

*Earl  L.  Koehler,  B.S.,  Cpl.  160  Depot  Brigade Camp  Grant,  111. 

*Harry  E.  Kuntz,  B.A.,  Student  E.T.S Naperville,  111. 

Nelda  Lang,  B.A.,  Teacher  High  School Vicksburg,  Mich. 

Pearl  McCauley,  B.A.,  Teacher  High  School Vicksburg,  Mich. 

Mabel  Platz,  B.A.,  Teacher  Westport  High  School,  2512  Mersington  Ave. 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Olive  Ritzenthaler,  B.A.,  Prin.  H.  S Buffalo  Lake,  Minn 

Emil  J.  Shaefer,  B.S.,  Teacher  High  School.  Buckley,  Wash. 

Hazel  Snuff,  B.S.,  Teacher  High  School ..Roanoke,  111. 

*H.  Carl  Spitler,  B.S Marcellus,  Mich. 

Walter  Straw,  B.A.,  Prin.  Jackson  Township  H.  S Angola,  Ind. 

*George  R.  Stuempfig,  B.S.,  U.  S.  Navy 

*Burrell  D.  Tallady,  B.S.,  Main  Hospital Camp  Grant,  111. 

Otto  R.  Thom,  B.A.,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  5757  University 

Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

*Morgan  Williams,  B.A.,  Minister Lombard,  111. 

*Sadye  Winter,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  Robert  Unger) New  York  City 

Class  of  1918 

Selma  Arnet,  B.A.,  Teacher  H.  S Canton,  S.  D. 

Lila  P.  Attig,  B.A.,  Teacher  H.  S Chatsworth,  111. 

*Roy  A.  Barth,  B.S Oak  Park,  111. 


*Walter  E.  Beanway,  B.A.,  Sgt.,  San.  Squad  14,  Camp  Hosp.  12,  A.E.F., 

France 

Harrison  C.  Becker,  B.A.,  Student  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 

Chicago,  111. 

*Chas.  A.  Bender,  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secern  care  of  State  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


19  So.  LaSalle  St Chicago,  111. 

*Marlo  N.  Berger,  B.A.,  Teacher  Extension  H.  S.,  547 W.  27th  St. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

*Chester  O.  Burgert,  B.A.,  Student  E.T.S Naperville,  111. 

John  Carbiener,  B.A.,  Teacher  St.  Alban’s  School  for  Boys.  .Knoxville,  111. 

Gladys  Cook,  B.A.,  Teacher  H.  S Sherwood,  O. 

William  B.  Dengis,  B.A.,  Minister Warner,  Alta. 

Ruby  Dreisbach,  B.A.,  Prin.  Consolidated  School . . Circleville,  O. 

*Milton  M.  Ehrhardt,  B.A Brownsville,  Wis. 

*Clarence  E.  Erffmeyer,  B.A.  Embarkation  Hosp Camp  Stuart,  Va. 

Emma  Faust,  B.A.,  Office  Work Council  Bluffs,  la. 

William  Flurkey,  B.A.,  Student  E.T.S Naperville,  111. 

Alice  Franckle,  B.A.,  Teacher  H.  S Gibson  City,  111. 

Milton  Geil,  B.A.,  Minister Campden,  Ont. 
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Alma  Happe,  B.A.,  Teacher  H.  S Stockton,  111. 

Helen  Hartman,  B.S.,  3737  E.  Vermont  St Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Henry  Hoesch,  B.A.,  Student  E.T.S Naperville,  111. 

George  Josif,  B.A.,  Minister Chicago  Heights,  111. 

*Walter  Juhnke,  B.S A.E.F.,  France 

*1.  0.  Kellerman,  B.S A.E.F.,  France 

Ernest  Kersten,  B.S.,  Teacher  H.  S Havana,  111. 

*Benjamin  Kietzman,  B.A Sandwich,  111. 

*Walter  D.  Kline,  B.S.,  Fellow  Univ.  of  Utah.  . . .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ward  Klopp,  B.A.,  Minister Chicago,  111. 

Sophia  Knauer,  B.S.,  Medical  Student,  511  S.  Robey  St Chicago,  111. 

Lyman  Knobloch,  B.S.,  Teacher Bremen,  Ind. 

Carol  McCauley,  B.A.,  Prin.  H.S Old  Fort,  0. 

*Moody  W.  Meyer,  B.A.,  Asst.  Boys’  Sec.  Y7M.  C.  A Duluth,  Minn. 

*Edgar  W.  Mills,  B.A.,  Teacher,  H.  S Decatur,  Ind. 

Olga  Mitzlaff,  B.A.,  Teacher  H.S Rosemond.  Ind. 

Edna  Mae  Nanninga,  B.A.,  Teacher Auburn,  Kans. 

Rose  Nuffer,  B.S.,  Teacher,  H.  S Troy,  la. 

*Geo.  W.  Roesler,  B.A.,  Cpl.  San.  Squad,  15th  Div A.E.F.  France 

Minna  Schauss,  B.S.,  Teacher  H.S Gibsonburg,  0. 

Stephen  Schieb,  B.A.,  Minister Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

*Roy  Schramm,  B.A.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Alvin  Schroedermeier,  B.A.,  Teacher  H.  S Waverly,  la. 

Kathryn  Schulz,  B.A.,  Teacher  N.  W.  C.  Academy Naperville,  111. 

*Chas.  Schwab,  B.A.,  Cpl.  Chem.  Warfare  Serv 

Florena  Stauffacher,  B.A.,  Teacher  H.  S Elkader,  la. 

Magdalena  Stauffacher,  B.A.,  Teacher  H.S Darlington,  Wis. 

Ruth  Stegner,  B.A. , Prin.  H.S Plainview,  Minn. 

Arthur  Talman,  B.A.,  Minister,  536  Madison  St Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*Harvey  Thede,  B.A.,  Student  E.  T.  S Naperville,  111. 

Amos  L.  Walker,  B.A.,  Minister Malta,  111. 

Martha  Wartman,  B.S.,  Teacher  H.  S Geneva,  111. 

*Ezra  Wickman,  B.A.,  Ed.  Dept.  U.  S.  Gen’l  Hosp.  No.  24  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Esther  Wright,  B.A.,  Teacher  H.  S .Geneva,  111. 

Whole  Number  of  Alumni  Number  of  Alumni  Living 

Women 196  Women 170 

Men 496  Men 451 

Total 692  Total 621 
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Abraham,  Arthur,  C *17 

Albig,  Orville  M ’06 

Allen,  C.  L T4 

Alstadt,  G.  E ’09 

Anton,  E T6 

Arends,  Lillian  M TO 

Arlen,  Henry 77 

Arnett,  Selma 78 

Attig,  Chester ’08 

Attig,  LilaP 78 

Augenstein,  J.  C 74 

*Augustine,  A.  B 79 

Averill,  E.W ’88 

Baker,  Warren  A ’02 

Baker,  E.  B. . ’85 

Baldwin,  E.  B ’85 

Ballou,  Mae  E ’00 

*Ballou,  R.  B ’86 

Barnard,  Eliazbeth ’85 

Barnard,  Rose  A ’06 

*Barnhope,  W.  A 74 

Barth,  Roy  A 78 

Barth,  Vera  M 75 

Bast,  August ’02 

Bauernfeind,  E 76 

Bauernfeind,  Susan  M ’99 

Baumgartner,  I.  L 72 

Baumgartner,  Mabel 77 

Baumgartner,  S.  H ’87 

Beanway,  Walter  E 78 

Beck,  John  M ’09 

Becker,  C.  Harrison 78 

Beckman,  Mattie *86 

Bechtel,  H.  C ’87 

Behner,  F.  G ’00 

Behrns,  Jerry 71 

Bell,  AllieM ’83 


Belmont,  Blanche ’90 

Bender,  Chas.  A 78 

*Benkleman,  W.  F ’83 

Berger,  Carl  E 75 

Berger,  Effie 72 

Berger,  Mario  N 78 

Bernhardt,  Hugo  A 74 

Beuscher,  Wm 76 

Beyler,  Oscar  L 77 

Beyrer,  C.  C 72 

Beister,  Fred  L 74 

Birr,  W.  E ’01 

Black,  Ernest  G 75 

Black,  Wm.  A 77 

Bleck,  Clara 74 

Bleiler,  John  G 75 

Blumer,  W.  F 73 

Bock,  R.  A 76 

Bohlander,  J.  J ’02 

Bphner,  Arthur  C 77 

Boiler,  Chas.  F ’05 

Bosshardt,  Elmer  H 74 

Bower,  Lester  L ’05 

Bowman,  C.  B ’96 

Boyer,  C ’07 

Brand,  Ed.  F 71 

Brand,  J.  H ’95 

Breasted,  J.  H. ’90 

*Breish,  J.  H ’94 

*Breithaupt,  E.  C ’87 

Britzius,  H.  A ’95 

Broadbooks,  Edith  Mae 72 

Broadbooks,  R.  M ’08 

Brose,  Frederica 76 

Brunemeier,  E.  H 73 

Brunemeier,  H.  C 73 

Brunner,  A 76 
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Bruns,  Hugo ’17 

Bucks,  Chas.  A ’67 

Bucks,  Mary  S ’83 

Burgert,  Chester  O ’18 

Buscho,  Augusta *08 

Bushweiler,  R HI 

*Butts,  Ida  M ’80 

Butzbach,  Albert ’04 

Butzer,  Albert  G ’15 

Byers,  Carrie ’86 

Byers,  Laura ’84 

Carbiener,  John ’18 

*Caton,  William ’84 

Cawelti,  G.  P ’96 

Chinn,  Libbie ’69 

Clymer,  W.  E ’87 

Cody,  Arthur  B ’79 

*Cody,  Hiram  S ’75 

*Cody,  Hope  R.. ’88 

Cody,  Rose  M ’75 

Cook,  Gladys ’18 

Cook,  Howard  F ’14 

Courrier,  G.  F ’05 

Crampton,  Mae  I ’80 

Daeschner,  August ’95 

Daeschner,  R.  T ’09 

Daeschner,  Sadie ’14 

*Dahlem,  Carrie ’84 

Dahm,  Edward  H ’17 

Danuser,  Leila ’06 

Danuser,  Maybelle ’12 

Davis,  F.  T ’16 

*Davis,  Melissa ’67 

Deetz,  C.  E ’09 

Deininger,  Roy ’17 

Degenkolb,  G.  J ’04 

Dengis,  John  B ’16 

Dengis,  William  B ’18 

Dennstedt,  Lucile ’09 


Devitt,  Alda ’09 

Devitt,  I.  K ’80 

*Dexter,  Etta ’80 

Dickenson,  L.  E ’86 

Diller,  Adam  E ’03 

*Dillman,  Amanda  J ’71 

Doescher,  Ralph  F ’14 

Draeger,  Erwin ’13 

Dreger,  Emil  H ’16 

*Dreisbach,  B.  F ’66 

Dreisbach,  C.  H ’78 

Dreisbach,  Emma  G ’82 

*Dreisbach,  Mattie  H ’67 

Dreisbach,  Ruby ’18 

Duel,  R ’07 

Eberhardt,  Herbert  E ’14 

Ehrhardt,  Milton.. ’18 

Ehlers,  Jacob  H.  . ’03 

Elfrink,  Adelaide  B ’99 

Elfrink,  Anna  D ’93 

Elfrink,  B.  F ’98 

Elmer,  Arthur  C ’17 

Elmer,  J.  U ’13 

Elmer,  M.  C ’ll 

Erffmeyer,  Clarence  E ’18 

Engelbart,  E.  H ’17 

Erffmayer,  E.  E ’07 

Erffmeyer,  Florence ’10 

Ernst,  Etta  L ’03 

Ewing,  Myron  J ’76 

Faust,  E.  S J12 

Faust,  Erma , ’18 

Feik,  F.  H ’13 

Feik,  Lewis  W ’10 

Feik,  R.  W ' '13 

Ferch,  Henry ’17 

Ferner,  J.  W *73 

Ferner,  O.  A ’95 

Feucht,  Herman ’ll 
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Feucht,  Jacob  G ’06 

*Fidder,  J.  G ’88 

Finkbeiner,  Thos ’94 

Fisher,  Emma ’16 

Flurkey,  William *18 

*Foran,  Mary  E ’71 

*Fouser,  A.  R ’79 

Fox,  D.  F ’87 

Fox,  Edith  L ’02 

Franckle,  Alice ’18 

Frank,  Florence  L ’15 

Frank,  Herbert T2 

Frank,  Nellie  E ’03 

Franzke,  A.  A ’07 

Franzke,  H.  A ’99 

Franzke,  John  J ’02 

Freeman,  A.  R ’12 

Fry,  Moses  C ’82 

*Gackeler,  C.  F ’12 

Gamertsfelder,  Carl ’09 

Gamertsfelder,  Carrie ’93 

Gamertsfelder,  Gordon ’16 

Gamertsfelder,  Judson ’12 

Gamertsfelder,  Mabel ’07 

Gamertsfelder,  Mary ’93 

Gamertsfelder,  Ruth ’15 

Gamertsfelder,  S.  J ’78 

^Gamertsfelder,  W.  H ’93 

Gamertsfelder,  W.  S ’10 

Gascoigne,  Stephen ’68 

Gasser,  Geo.  C ’91 

Gauerke,  Ezra  H ’15 

Geier,  J.  Roy ’17 

Geier,  Myrtle  L T5 

Geil,  Milton. ’18 

Geister,  E.  A ’13 

Geister,  Edna ’13 

Geister,  Mary ’16 

George,  Edwin ’08 


Gibson,  Ethel ’03 

Giese,  Elsie  H ’ll 

Giese,  J.  A ’94 

Gingrich,  Felix  M ’98 

Gloege,  E.  E ’08 

Gocker,  Marie ’09 

Goettel,  Esther  A.  R T5 

Goldspohn,  Albert.  . ’75 

Gongoll,  Alvin  E ’15 

Good,  Nellie ’79 

*Goodrich,  H.  H ’76 

Goodrich,  Ida  T ’75 

Goodrich,  Irving ’81 

Goodrich,  Jennie ’80 

Granger,  Luella  V ’02 

Graper,  E.  D ’ll 

Graunke,  Harry ’08 

Gress,  R.  L ’03 

Griebenow,  H.  E ’05 

Griesemer,  Benj.  H ’14 

Griswold,  Lida  A ’84 

Gross,  A.  W ’09 

Grote,  W.  E T3 

Gruetzmacher,  Emil  A ’10 

Guelich,  H.  D ’97 

Gunther,  W.C ’04 

*Haefele,  Augustus ’77 

*Hager,  E.  C ’67 

*Hager,  Ella  E ’67 

Haines,  Cora  L. ’88 

*Haines,  D.  M ’81 

Haines,  Ellen  S ’88 

Haines,  T.  L ’72 

Haist,  A.  B ’94 

Haist,  A.  Y ’87 

Hallwachs,  W.  C ’01 

Haman,  J.  W ’01 

Hanna,  Mary  L ’75 

Hannah,  Emma ’76 
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Hanneman,  H.  W ’13 

Happe,  Alma ’18 

Harder,  T.  L ’07 

♦Harter,  Elva  M ’01 

Hartman,  Helen ’18 

Hatz,  C 76 

Hatz,  Esther ’12 

Hatz,  Ida ’02 

Hauch,  S.  M ’97 

Hauser,  Fred 75 

Hazleton,  C.N 72 

♦Heebner,  S.  K ’85 

Hefty,  Thomas ’17 

Heidner,  Ella  M ’85 

Heidner,  Mamie  E ’95 

Heilman,  Frank  W ’02 

♦Heilman,  John  J ’98 

Heininger,  Louis ’87 

♦Hemmer,  A.  E ’12 

Hemmer,  Amanda  W ’15 

Hendricks,  H.  H ’01 

Henning,  A ’16 

Herman,  M.  O ’13 

Herman,  H ’16 

Hertel,  J.  A ’92 

♦Herzog,  Felix  F ’06 

Hetche,  Chas ’02 

Hiebenthal,  W.  P ’14 

Hielscher,  J.  A ’88 

Hilgenfeld,  S.  F ’08 

Hill,  Fred ’14 

Hillman,  C.  F ’93 

Himmel,  Edward ’09 

Himmel,  John  P ’10 

Higgins,  Colin ’10 

♦Higgins,  D.F 74 

Hirschman,  C.  A ’07 

Hirschman,  Ed ’14 

Hobart,  Chas.  H 76 


Hoch,  Jno ’13 

Hodges,  Bessie  A ’80 

Hoesch,  Henry ’18 

Holcomb,  R.  H ’81 

Hoffman,  B.  A ’16 

Hollinger,  M.  W ’15 

Holtzman,  A.  M ’12 

Hoopes,  Florence.  . , ’13 

Horn,  A.  L ’13 

Hosbach,  Arthur  B ’15 

Huber,  W.  H ’09 

Huebner,  S.  H ’85 

Huelster,  A.  H ’80 

Huddle,  W.  D ’87 

Hunter,  Belle  C ’83 

Husser,  G.  M ’04 

Hyde,  Cora  P 79 

Ingalls,  G.  R ’05 

Iwan,  Clara  M ’95 

Jaeck,  Elsie ’14 

Johns,  Ethel ’17 

Johns,  Frances j ’16 

Jones,  Mollie  L 78 

Josif,  George ’18 

Juhnke,  Walter ’18 

Kammerer,  Anna ’99 

Kastner,  Wm.  G ’17 

Keiper,  Kezzie ’82 

Keiper,  Lizzie 77 

Reiser,  Edmund  E ’06 

Keller,  Winnifred  D ’02 

Kellerman,  G.  H ’13 

Kellerman,  H.  A ’ll 

Kellerman,  I.  O ’18 

Kelhofer,  Ernst ’03 

Kersten,  Ernest ’18 

Kersten,  Maude ’14 

Kiekhoefer,  Lillian ’04 

Kiekhoefer,  Luella  E ’01 
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Kiekhoefer,  Mayme ’01 

Kiekhoefer,  W.  H ’04 

Kienholz,  A.  Ray ’17 

Kietzman,  Benjamin ’18 

Kietzman,  Franklin  A ’15 

Kimmel,  G.  B ’97 

Kirn,  Fred  W T4 

Kirn,  G.J ’86 

Kirn,  Gerald ’09 

Kirn,  Norma  Delta ’15 

Kletzing,  E.  L ’88 

*Kletzing,  H.  F ’79 

Kletzing,  J.F ’79 

Kletzing,  M.  Naomi ’82 

Kletzing,  U.  B ’82 

Kline,  Walter  D ’18 

Kliphardt,  Chas.  F ’04 

Klopp,  J.  J ’88 

Klopp,  Ward T8 

Kluckhohn,  Fred  R T7 

Knauer,  Sophia ’18 

Knickerbocker,  Alden ’97 

*Knight,  Luther ’02 

Knight,  Naomi ’85 

Knight,  S.  E ’86 

Knobel,  G.  C ’70 

*Knobel,  Mary  A ’67 

Knoblock,  Lyman ’18 

Knoche,  Viola ’13 

Koch,  Christina ’99 

Koch,  Peter ’88 

Koehler,  Earl  L........ T7 

Kolander,  C.  H ’ll 

Kolb,  J.  Harry T2 

Krahl,  W.  F ’76 

Kramer,  H.  A ’88 

Kreitlow,  Emil  C ’15 

Krienke,  G.  J ’99 

Krueger,  W.  W ’09 


Krug,  A.  A ’08 

Krug,  Harry  E ’15 

Kuhlman,  A . . . ’16 

Kuntz,  Harry  E ’17 

Lamale,  C.  E ’07 

Lang,  C.  A ’12 

Lang,  Esther ’13 

Lang,  Nelda ’17 

Langenstein,  A ’16 

Larck,  F.  A ’84 

Lauver,  Fannie ’08 

Leedy,  R.  B ’10 

Leffler,  Ada  B ’ll 

Lenhardt,  Lena  M ’05 

Lerch,  Emma  L ’90 

Lerch,  W.  L ’87 

*Lewis,  Carrie  N ’78 

Lindemann,  C.  W.  A ’83 

Lipp,  H.  A ’ll 

Litt,  J.  G ’86 

Lohman,  Emma  L ’15 

Loose,  Clarence  D ’10 

Loose,  Ralph  W T2 

Lozier,  Orville  O ’15 

Lubach,  Ed.  J ’14 

Luce,  T.  Claire ’83 

Luehring,  F.  W ’05 

*Lundy,  Jennie ’79 

*Manbeck,  Ida  V ’78 

Marker,  A.  W ’07 

Marsh,  Elizabeth  F ’76 

Mast,  Wesley  H T5 

*Mather,  Zillia ’88 

Mathys,  Clifford  G ’15 

Mattill,  Andrew  J ’10 

Mattill,  P.M ’12 

Mayer,  P.  S ’07 

Maves,  C.  E ’05 

McCauley,  Carol ’18 
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McCauley,  Pearl ’17 

McGregor,  Duncan *73 

McHose,  Edwin  D ’01 

*Meck,  Rose  M ’79 

Meek,  S.  R ’88 

Meier,  Alice ’14 

*Messner,  Mary ’84 

Meyer,  G.  C ’94 

Meyer,  Harry  L ’15 

Meyer,  Moody  W ’18 

Michael,  J.  W ’87 

Miller,  E.  E ’96 

Miller,  Edwin  J ’10 

Miller,  G.  W ’93 

Miller,  H.  A T3 

Miller,  Hattie  C ’87 

Miller,  Newton ’12 

Miller,  Walter  J ’98 

Mills,  Edgar  W T8 

Minch,  Cora ’13 

Minch,  Lora  C ’03 

Mitzlaff,  Olga T8 

Mueller,  H.  E T2 

Muench,  Marie  A ’15 

Muerner,  Emma  L ’85 

Muerner,  Henry  L ’99 

Muerner,  Laura  E ’89 

^Murray,  Maria  E ’70 

*Murray,  Thos ’78 

Naegeli,  Frank ’02 

Nanninga,  Edna  Mae ’18 

Nanninga,  Lucas  ’09 

Nanninga,  Rinice  A ’15 

Nash,  W.  W ’07 

*Nauman,  Chas ’72 

Nauman,  Geo.  P ’94 

Nauman,  H.  C ’94 

Nauman  W.  L ’9,9 

*Neiswender,  Susie  ’72 


Neitz,  Frank  C ’88 

*Nichols,  J.  .L ’80 

Nickel,  Allen  C ’15 

Nickel,  E.  J ’07 

Niederhauser,  Alice ’08 

*Niederhauser,  E.  W ’01 

Ninneman,  Arthur  H ’15 

Nonnamaker,  M.  E ’96 

Nonnamaker,  W.  A ’05 

*Norbury,  Alice  M ’83 

Nuffer,  Rose ’18 

Oberhelman,  H. . . . ’16 

Oertli,  Edna  ’13 

Oertli,  Ena  ’14 

Oertli,  Ira  ’ll 

Oertli,  John ’16 

Oldt,  W.  B ’09 

*01iver,  E.  J ’97 

Orth,  L,  L ’00 

Ostroth,  D.  C ’04 

Oyer,  J.  F ’95 

Pahlman,  Ida  M ’87 

Patterson,  Margaret  J ’86 

Pauli,  E.  A ’13 

Pautz,  Wm ’16 

*Peebles,  Agnes  H ’06 

Penticoff,  O.  C ’03 

Peter,  W.  W ’04 

*Pfeiffer,  Rose  K ’83 

Piper,  Benj.  A ’ll 

Plantikow,  Herman ’88 

Platz,  Esther  ’14 

Platz,  Mabel T7 

Powell,  H.  C ’02 

Pratt,  Laura  A ’66 

*Priem,  Harry  ’10 

Pullman,  Geo.  C ’12 

Ranck,  C.  E ’99 

Ranck,  Elmina  E ’99 
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Rannie,  Eldon '93 

Rarey,  C.  D . ’03 

♦Rassweiler,  C.  F TO 

Rassweiler,  G.  F ’97 

Rassweiler,  H.  H.  ’68 

♦Rassweiler,  J.  K ’76 

Raymer,  H.  S ’81 

Reidt,  Chas.. . ’16 

Reik,  S.  A.  ’00 

*Reinhart,  J.  S ’79 

Render,  F.  A T2 

Renner,  Lelia  ’13 

Rich,  F.  K ’05 

Rich,  Laura  ’02 

Rickenbrode,  E.  C ’86 

Rikli,  Arthur  ’03 

Rife,  E.  E ’94 

Rilling,  J.  H ’96 

Rilling,  W.  B ’90 

Rippberger,  Helen . ’16 

Ritzenthaler,  Irma ’14 

Ritzenthaler,  Olive  ’17 

Roederer,  Irvin  G ’15 

Roesler,  Geo.  W ’18 

Rohland,  Anna  M ’67 

♦Roller,  C.  I.  TO 

Roller,  G.  H TO 

Ross,  W.  F ’88 

Rust,  Hazel  E.  . . T5 

Sasseen,  David ’74 

Schaefer,  Emil  J T7 

Schaefer,  J.  C ’96 

Schafer,  J.  W ’05 

Schaeffer,  H.  B ’09 

Schaefle,  J ; ’16 

Schaller,  G.  L T2 

Schauss,  Minna  T8 

Schendel,  F.  W T3 

Schieb,  Stephen  ’18 


Schilling,  W.E ’ll 

Schirer,  Benj.  F ’09 

Schirmer,  Kathryn  F ’15 

Schirmer,  W.  W TO 

Schlafer,  Geo.  E ’06 

Schloerb,  Rolland  W ’15 

♦Schlosstein,  J.  F ’78 

Schlueter,  Franklin  E ’15 

Schluter,  H.  C ’91 

Schmalzried,  Elmer ’ll 

Schmalzried,  Herman  ’16 

Schmidt,  Alfred  O T5 

Schmidt,  J.  J ’13 

Schmidt,  Mark  E ’ll 

Schmidt,  Orrin  F ’14 

Schmucker,  L J ’87 

Schneider,  Geo.  H ’78 

Schneider,  Henry ’77 

Schneider,  J.  C ’85 

Schneider,  J.  F.  D ’04 

♦Schneider,  S.  T ’85 

Schneller,  Ella  M ’05 

Schneller,  E.  J.  ’16 

♦Shoedinger,  Fred  H ’99 

Schoenleben,  M ’93 

♦Schott,  Ira  J ’82 

Schrader,  S.  E ’ll 

Schramm,  Roy ’18 

Schrammel,  H ’12 

Schreiner,  Lizzie  B ’83 

Schroeder,  Lena  M TO 

Schroedermeier,  A.  G ’18 

Schuermeier,  F.  C ’99 

Schultz,  H.  C ’85 

Schultz,  Sophia  ’86 

Schultz,  W.  A ’84 

Schulz,  Kathryn ’18 

Schumacher,  F.  P ’95 

Schumacher,  Ferdinand  ....  ’03 
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Schuster,  W.  H ’05 

*Schutte,  W.  A ’91 

Schutz,  E ’07 

Schutz,  Netta  A ’ll 

Schwab,  Benj.  T ’09 

Schwab,  Chas ’18 

Schwab,  R.  K ’13 

Schwartz,  Frank  ’12 

Schweitzer,  I.  L ’12 

Schweitzer,  Lylian  R ’15 

Seager,  F.  E ’87 

Seager,  L.  H ’87 

Seder,  James  I ’87 

Seder,  Reuben  I ’14 

Seder,  Velma  ’ll 

Seegmiller,  F.  S ’06 

Seibert,  W.  O ’84 

Seitz,  George  ’14 

Senty,  W.  B.  . . , T6 

Sevier,  Nannie  L ’75 

Shaw,  Nettie ’78 

Shoemaker,  H.  J.  ’79 

Shortess,  Anna  E ’85 

Simpson,  Bertha  E ’02 

Sims,  Florence  ’66 

Sindlinger,  Edna  G ’98 

*Sindlinger,  G.  W ’69 

Slick,  Bert ’01 

Smith,  Clara ’96 

Smith,  C.  F TO 

*Smith,  Chas.  A ’01 

Smith,  Fannie  E ’88 

Smith,  Harold  ’16 

Smith,  Henry  A ’96 

Smith,  Lucy  J ’97 

Smith,  Mattie  E ’90 

Snuff,  Hazel  T7 

Snyder,  J.  A ’88 

Sohl,  Lawrence ’04 


Spitler,  George  A.  ’15 

Spitler,  H.  Carl  T7 

Speicher,  P.  J ’07 

Speicher,  Paul  ’14 

Spreng,  E.  M ’85 

Staffeld,  D.  W ’04 

Stamm,  J.  S ’09 

*Stanard,  O.  B ’81 

Stanger,  Mary  D ’83 

Stanger,  S.  S ’86 

Stark,  L.  J ’95 

Stauffacher,  A.  D TO 

Stauffacher,  C.  J ’03 

Stauffacher,  Florena  ’18 

Stauffacher,  H.  W T4 

Stauffacher,  Magdalena  ....  ’18 

Stauffacher,  S.  J ’00 

*Steffen,  E.  F ’83 

Stegner,  Ruth ’18 

Stettbacher,  C.  C ’02 

Stierle,  G.  A ’06 

Stoll,  J.  J... ’81 

Stoll,  R.  C ’03 

Story,  Sarah  S ’80 

Strahler,  Milton ’08 

Straub,  H.  E ’07 

Straw,  Walter ’17 

Strom,  J.  L ’92 

Strubler,  H.  H ’06 

Stube,  J.  H ’85 

Steumpfig,  Geo.  R T7 

Swank,  O.  D ’13 

Tallady,  Burrell  D ’17 

Talman,  Arthur ’18 

Tayama,  H.  M ’93 

Teel,  Warren  F ’00 

Teichman,  A.  E ’ll 

Thede,  Harvey ’18 

Theiss,  Edwin  L ’05 
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Thom,  Otto  R ’17 

Thompson,  Jennie  M ’88 

Tillson,  Mabel  L ’09 

Trautman,  Harry ’12 

*Triem,  Peter  E 74 

Troeger,  J.  W 75 

Troxel,  Oliver 74 

Turner,  Elizabeth  ’12 

Uchida,  Toru  ’16 

Uebele,  W.  C ’02 

Umbach,  Esmerelda  ’02 

Umbach,  E.  M ’04 

*Umbach,  L.  M ...  77 

Umbach,  Lulu  ’ll 

Umbach,  Myron  J ’15 

Umbach,  W.  H ’96 

Umbreit,  Allen  G ’14 

Umbreit,  S.  J ’98 

Utzinger,  A.  H ’87 

Valentine,  Mary ’82 

Vandersall,  C.  H ’97 

Vandersall,  W.  A ’98 

Van  Kannell,  B.  F ’99 

Vaubel,  Daniel  J ’10 

Vaubel,  E.  G ’05 

Viel,  Lyndon  C ’15 

Vieth,  Arnold ’12 

Voegelein,  Alice  ’ll 

Voegelein,  A.  H ’05 

Voegelein,  Belle  ’12 

Vogel,  W.  M ’07 

Voigt,  H.  W ’12 

Wagner,  G.  F ’13 

Wagner,  O.  W ’90 

*Wagner,  Lizzie  A ’82 

Wagner,  Lulu  ’02 

Wahl,  C.  B ’ll 

Walker,  Amos  L. ’18 


Walker,  W.  L ’83 

Walz,  William  ^’80 

Wartman,  Martha ’18 

Wegner,  Ernest  S ’15 

Weide,  L.  G ’10 

Wellner,  Sarah ’08 

Wenger,  W.  L ’03 

Wichman,  Jesse  H ’14 

Wickel,  Susie  ’96 

Wickman,  Ezra  ’18 

Wicks,  E.  C ’80 

Williams,  Morgan  ’17 

Williams,  Waldemar  ’15 

Wilming,  Chas ’13 

Wing,  Daniel  H ’02 

Winkelman,  H.  A ’14 

Winter,  Sadye  ’17 

Wise,  David  O ’06 

Witte,  M.  H ’16 

Witte,  W.  L ’16 

Woods,  Clara  A 78 

Woodside,  Thos.  W 78 

Wright,  Esther ’18 

Wurtz,  C.  J ’00 

*Yaggy,  L.  W 71 

Yaggy,  Florence ’99 

Yenerich,  Etta  F ’15 

Yost,  Elizabeth  M ’00 

*Young,  Ella ’68 

Zabel,  W.  L ’ll 

Zachman,  R.  H ’02 

Zehnder,  J.  C ’96 

Zeller,  Francis  A ’06 

Ziegler,  J.  G 79 

Zieske,  Victor  W ’14 

Zinser,  J.  C.  ’81 

Zollman,  F.  W ’81 
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Schedule  of  Recitations 


College  Classes,  1919-20 


7:30-8:25  a.m.  Room 

Bible  1-2  (a),  M.  F M 5 

Bot.  1-2,  MTWT G 26 

Chem.  15-16,  W F G 11 

Eng.  l-2(a),TWT  ....  G 21 
German  11-12,  T T (M  at  11 :00) 

M 6 

Greek  1-2,  T W T F M 34 

Home  Ec.  3-4,  T T SW  15 

Math.  15,  TT  G 6 

Physics  3-4,  M W F . . . . G 16 
Pol.  Sci.  3-4,  T W T F. . . M 32 
Psych.  15,  Phil.  16, M W F M 7 
Zool.  l-2(Lab.),TT G 24 

8:30-9:25  a.m.  Room 

Bible  1-2 (b),  M F M 5 

Bot.  l-2(Lab),  TT  G 23 

Chem.  1-2  (a)  (Rec.),  T T G 11 
Eng.  1-2  (b),T  WT  ....  G 21 
French  3-4,  T W T F . . . M 11 
German  A3-4,M  T W T . M 7 

Hist.  19-20,  TT G 1 

Home  Ec.  3-4,  T W T F M 15 
Latin  5-6,  T W T F ....  M 34 
Math.  11-12,  MWF  ...  G 6 

Math.  13-16,  T T G 6 

Pol.  Sci.  11-12,  T T M 32 

Psych.  3-4  (a),  T W T F M 7 
Sociol.  11-12,  MWF...  M 32 
Zool.  1-2,  M T W T . . . . G 26 


10 :05-l  1 :00  a.m.  Room 

Chem.  3-4  (Rec)  T T ...  G 11 

Design  1-2,  F SW  36 

Educ.  11-14,  MWF....  M 5 

Eng.  11-12,  TT G 21 

Eng.  13-14,  MWF G 11 

German  3-4,  T W T F ..  M 6 

Hist.  3-4,  M W F G 1 

Home  Ec.  1-2,  T W T . . SW  17 
Home  Ec.  11-12,  T W T SW  18 
Math.  2-3  (a),  M T W T G 6 

Physics  1-2,  MW  G 16 

Psych.  3 (b),  T W T F . . M 7 
Psych.  10(Edu.),MWF  M 7 

Pub.  Sp.  1-2  (a),  M G 21 

Zool.  3-4,  M T W T . . . . G 26 
11:05-12:00  m.  Room 

Bot.  13 (Rec.),  M F G 26 

Chem.  1-2  (b)  (Rec.),  T T G 11 
Chem.  11-12  (Rec.)  M . . G 11 

Design  1-2,  F SW  36 

Econ.  11-12,  TW  T F . . M 32 
Eng.  3-4  (a),  MWF...  G 16 
French  1-2  (a),  T W T F M 11 
German  1-2,  T W T F ..  M 6 
Hist.  15-16,  MWF....  G 1 
Home  Ec.  1-2,  T W T . . SW  17 
Home  Ec.  11-12,  T W T SW  18 

Latin  3-4,  Daily M 34 

Math.  2-3  (b),  M T W T G 6 
Philos.  11-12,  T W T . . . M 7 

Pub.  Sp.  1-2  (b),  M G 21 

Pub.  Sp.  3-4,  T T G 21 

Zool.  3-4  (Lab.),  TT  ...  G 24 


9:30-10:00  a.m. 
Chapel 
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1:05-2:00  p.  m.  Room 

Bot.  3-4,  M W T F G 26 

Design  11-12,  F S W 36 

Eng.  1-2  (c),  T W T G 21 

Eng.  3-4  (b),  M W F G 16 

French  11-12,MWF M 11 

Greek 3-4,  MTWT M 34 

Hist.  1-2,  TW  TF G 1 

Home  Ec.  5-6,  M F S W 15 

Home  Ec.  9-10,  TWT...SW15 

Math.  1(a),  WF G 6 

Math.  1 (b),  T T G 6 

Pub.  Sp.  1-2  (c),  M G 21 

2:05-3:00  p.  m.  Room 

Bible  1-2  (c),MF M 5 

Bible  5-6,  TT M 5 

Bot.  3 (Lab.)  W F G 23 

Bot.  4,  (Lab.),  WTF G 23 

Design  11-12,  F S W 36 

Eng.  15-16,  M W F G 21 

French  1-2  (b),  T W T F M 11 

German  5-6,  M T W T M 6 

Hist.  11-12,  M W F G 1 

Home  Ec.  5-6,  F S W 15 

Math.  5-6,  MWF G 6 

Psych.  11-12,  MWF M 7 

Pub.  Sp.  5-10,  T T G 21 


3:05-4:00  p.  m.  Room 

Bible  13-14,  T T M 5 

Eng.  1-2  (d),  T W T. ..... .G  21 

Hist.  23-24,  Th G 1 

Latin  11-12,  M W F M 34 

Math.  14,  TTF G 6 

Military  Trng.  M W (3:00  to  4:30) 
Phys.  Trng.  3-4  (Women)  T T N 
Pub.  Sp.  1-2  (d),  M G 21 

4:05-5:00  p.  m.  Room 
Phys.  Trng.  1-2  (W),TT...  N 


Bible  15-16,  Tu  7:00  p.  m..  .M  5 


Laboratory  Periods 

Bot.  1-2,  T T,  7:30-9:30. 

Bot.  3-4,  W F,  1:00-3:00. 

Bot.  13  (Bact.).  To  be  arranged. 

Chem.  1-2  and  3-4,  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing; W F,  10:00-12:00,  1:00- 
3:00,  3:00-5:00. 

Chem.  11-12,  three  of  the  follow- 
ing; M T T,  1 :00-3 :00,  2:00-4:00 

Physics  1-2,  M,  10:00-12:00  or 
F 2:00-4:00. 

Physics  3-4,  Tu,  2:00-4:00  or  F 
1:00-3:00. 

Zoology  1-2,  Tu.  Th.  7:30-9:30. 

Zoology  3-4,  Tu.  Th.,  10:00-12:00. 


Hours  for  classes  not  listed  are  to  be  arranged. 

Letters  and  numbers  at  end  of  lines  indicate  buildings 
and  rooms  where  classes  are  held;  M,  Main  building;  SW 
South  Wing  of  Main  Building;  G,  Goldspohn  Hall;  N, 
Nichols  Hall  (gymnasium.) 

Odd  numbers  indicate  ist  Semester,  even  numbers, 
2nd  Semester  courses;  numbers  below  io,  Freshman  and 
Sophomore,  above  io,  Junior  and  Senior  courses. 
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Departments 


North-Western  College  comprises  the  following  Depart- 
ments : 

1.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

2.  The  Academy 

3.  The  School  of  Commerce 

4.  The  School  of  Music 

5.  The  School  of  Art 

The  College  is  a member  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  and  of  the  Federation  of  Illinois 
Colleges. 

The  Academy  is  a member  of  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 


EVANGELICAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

The  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Association  is  a closely  affiliated  institution  for  the 
preparation  of  ministers  located  adjacent  to  the  College. 
See  page  55  for  a combined  College  and  Seminary  course. 
Catalogs  and  other  information  can  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing the  President,  Dr.  G.  B.  Kimmel,  Naperville,  111. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Requests  for  catalogs,  for  information  concerning 
entrance  requirements  and  all  other  matters  may  be 
addressed  to  President  Edward  Everett  Rail,  North- 
Western  College,  Naperville,  111. 

Correspondence  relating  to  matters  of  business  may  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Umbreit,  Treasurer  North-Western 
College,  Naperville,  111. 

Correspondence  concerning  any  Department  if  addressed 
to  the  President  will  reach  the  proper  authority. 
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Calendar  1920-21 


1920 

May  17 — College  Day  (Booster  Day)  Monday 

May  18 — Annual  Meeting  Board  of  Trustees Tuesday 

June  3-5 — Senior  Examinations Thursday  to  Saturday 

June  7-9 — Semester  Examinations Monday  to  Wednesday 

June  6 — Baccalaureate  Sermon — 11  a.  m.  Sunday 

June  6 — Commencement  Sermon,  Academy — 8 p.  m Sunday 

June  7 — Graduating  Exercises,  School  of  Music — 8 p.  m Monday 

June  8 — Graduating  Exercises,  Academy — 8 p.  m. Tuesday 

June  9 — Senior  Class  Day Wednesday 

June  9 — Commencement  Concert — 8 p.  m. Wednesday 

June  10 — Commencement  Exercises — 10  a.  m.  Thursday 

June  10 — Alumni  Reunion  and  Luncheon — 12:30  p.  m Thursday 


Sept.  13-14 — Enrollment Monday,  Tuesday 

Sept.  15 — Classes  begin,  All  Departments — 10:00  a.  m.__Wednesday 
Sept.  15 — Last  day  to  remove  I and  E grades  of  first  semester 

of  1919-20 Wednesday 

Sept.  24 — Fall  Social  and  Reception — 8:00  p.  m. Friday 

Nov.  25 — Thanksgiving  Holiday Thursday 

Dec.  22 — 5:00  p.  m.  to  Jan.  4,  7 :30  a.  m Christmas  Recess 

1921 


Jan.  24-27 — Semester  Examinations Monday  to  Thursday 

Jan.  28 — Enrollment,  Second  Semester Friday 

Jan.  31 — Second  Semester  Classes  Begin — 7 :30  a.  m Monday 

Feb.  1 — Last  day  to  remove  I and  E grades  of  second  semester 

of  1919-20 Tuesday 

March  24 — 5:00  p.  m.  to  March  29,  7:30  a.  m Easter  Recess 

May  17 — College  Day  (Booster  Day)  Tuesday 

May  17 — Annual  Meeting  Board  of  Trustees Tuesday 

June  2-4 — Senior  Examinations Thursday  to  Saturday 

June  5 — Baccalaureate  Sermon Sunday 

June  6-8 — Semester  Examinations Monday  to  Wednesday 

June  9 — Commencement  Thursday 


Sept.  12-13 — Enrollment 


Monday,  Tuesday 


Board  of  Trustees 

Bishop  G.  Heinmiller,  President ex-Officio 

Rev.  B.  Burgi Illinois  Conference 

Rev.  C.  E.  Maves Wisconsin  Conference 

Rev.  B.  W.  Praetorius Indiana  Conference 

Rev.  G.  P.  Cawelti Iowa  Conference 

Rev.  E.  M.  Spreng,  Secretary Ohio  Conference 

Rev.  J.  R.  Niergarth Michigan  Conference 

Rev.  S.  M.  Hauch Canada  Conference 

Rev.  H.  P.  Merle New  York  Conference 

Rev.  C.  L.  Sorg Kansas  Conference 

Wm.  Grote,  Vice-President Elgin,  Illinois 

Dr.  A.  Goldspohn Chicago,  Illinois 

Rev.  J.  G.  Ziegler  Erie  Conference 

Rev.  IP.  Pie  per Nebraska  Conference 

Rev.  M.  Schoenleben Minnesota  Conference 

Rev.  G.  E.  Bohner Dakota  Conference 

J.  C.  Breithaupt Kitchener,  Ontario 

E.  G.  Eberhardt Indianapolis,  Indiana 

A.  Quilling Menomonie,  Wisconsin 

F.  W.  Ramsey Cleveland,  Ohio 

W.  C.  Nuhn Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

> 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 

Executive — Bishop  Heinmiller,  Dr.  Goldspohn,  Mr. 
Grote,  Rev.  Praetorius,  Rev.  Burgi. 

Finance — Professors  Gegenheimer,  Finkbiner,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Spiegler. 
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Faculty 


Edward  Everett  Rall,  b.  a.,  ph.  d.,  President  and 
Professor  of  Education.  87  Brainerd  Street 

George,  John  Kirn,  a.  m.,  ph.  d.,  d.  d.,  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  145  Sleight  Street 

Henry  Cowles  Smith,  a.  m.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

62  Loomis  Street 

Marion  E.  Nonnamaker,  b.  d.,  a.  m.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry. 66  Wright  Street 

Thomas  Finkbeiner,  b.  d.,  a.  m.,  Professor  of  German. 

82  Columbia  Avenue 
McKendree  W.  Cotjltrap,  a.  m.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

95  Franklin  Street 

Chester  J.  Attig,*  a.  b.,  Principal  of  the  Academy  and 
Professor  of  History.  131  Columbia  Avenue 

Clara  Bleck,  a.  m.,  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of 
French.  103  Brainerd  Street 

Harold  E.  White,  b.  a.,  Professor  of  English. 

61  Front  Street 

Guy  Eugene  Oliver,  b.  a.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

78  Benton  Street 

Edward  E.  Domm,  b.  d.,  m.  a.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture and  Religious  Education,  175  Chicago  Avenue 
Arthur  C.  Walton,  m.  a.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

84  Wright  Street 

Janet  M.  Macdonald,  m.  a.,  ph.  d.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

39  Mechanic  Street 

Edgar  A.  Jarman,  ll.  b.,  First  Lieutenant  Infantry,  Pro-  ' 
fessor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

70  Loomis  Street 

William  Henry  Heinmiller,  m.  a.,  Professor  of  Social 
Science.  108  Loomis  Street 

*A11  requirements  fulfilled  except  thesis  for  Ph.  D.  degree 
(Chicago). 
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NORTH-WESTERN  COLLEGE 


Rogers  D.  Rusk,  m.  a.,  Professor  of  Physics.  . 

City  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Ruth  Maire  Glassco,  b.  s.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

130  Sleight  Street 

Mary  S.  Bucks,  m.  l.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the 
Academy.  115  Wright  Street 

Edward  N.  Himmel,  b.  s.,  Associate  Professor  of  Science 
in  the  Academy.  126  Loomis  Street 

Helen  Hawley  Williamson,  Instructor  in  Art  and 
Design.  Wheaton,  111. 

Kathryn  Schulz,  b.  a.,  Instructor  in  English. 

22  E.  Jefferson  Street 

Corina  Rodriguez  y Lopez,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

44  Sleight  Street 

Fred  R.  Kluckhohn,  b.  s.,  Director  of  Athletics. 

162  Brainerd  Street 

Mildred  Erskine  Jones,  Physical  Director  for  Women. 

1307  Foster  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
August  Charles  Gegenheimer,  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Commerce.  84  Wright  Street 

Dessie  Fern  Beeler,  Instructor  in  Stenography . 

187  Front  Street 

Claude  Charles  Pinney,  mus,  b.,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Music  and  Professor  of  Piano,  Organ  and  Theory. 

College  Library 

Thomas  Remington,  Instructor  in  Voice. 

Downers  Grove,  111. 

Ruth  Breytspraak,*  Instructor  in  Violin.  Chicago,  111. 
Mildred  Brown, f Instructor  in  Violin. 

4721  Beacon  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Margaretlia  A.  Ebenbauer,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Piano. 

395  Oak  Avenue,  Aurora,  111. 
Charles  S.  Horn,  Director  College  Band,  Instructor  in 
Band  Instruments.  83  Spring  Street 


*Resigned,  December  12,  1919. 
t Appointed,  December  12,  1919. 
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STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 


Gertrude  Hildreth Education 

Leona  Kietzman Home  Economics 

Chester  Deaver,  Rob’t  Nauman Chemistry 

Clifford  Wall Physics 

DeLorman  C.  Trapp Psychology 


COMMITTEES  OF  FACULTY 

Enrollment,  College! — Professors  Kirn,  Finkbeiner,  Non- 
namaker, Macdonald,  Oliver,  Coultrap,  White,  Domm. 

Enrollment,  Academy — Professors  Attig,  Himmel,  Bucks. 

Discipline — President  Rail,  Deans  Kirn  and  Bleck,  Pro- 
fessors Finkbeiner,  Nonnamaker,  Coultrap,  Jarman. 

Curriculum — Professors  Kirn,  Bleck,  Finkbeiner,  Coul- 
trap, White. 

Catalog  and  Bulletins — Professors  Rail,  Nonnamaker, 
Macdonald,  Finkbeiner,  Domm,  Bucks. 

Scholarships — Professors  Finkbeiner,  Kirn,  Nonnamaker. 

Lecturei — Professors  Oliver,  Finkbeiner,  Coultrap,  Him- 
mel, Pinney. 

Library — Professors  Domm,  White,  Walton,  Macdonald. 

Rooming  and  Boarding  Houses — Professors  Coultrap, 
Bleck,  Himmel. 

Athletics — Professors  Attig,  Domm,  Coultrap. 

Literary  Societies — Professors  AVhite,  Oliver,  Bucks. 

Recommendation  of  Teachers — Professors  Rail,  Kirn, 
Attig. 

Class  Advisers — Freshmen,  Professor  Oliver ; Sophomores, 
Professor  Coultrap;  Juniors,  Professor  Finkbeiner; 
Seniors,  Dean  Kirn. 

Student  Council  Representative — Professor  Attig. 


Officers  of  Administration 


Edward  Everett  Ball,  B.  A Ph.  D. Room  1,  Main  Building 

President 

George  J.  Kirn,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D. Room  3,  Main  Building 

Dean 

Clara  Bleck,  A.  M. Room  10,  Main  Building 

Doan  of  Women 

Marion  E.  Nonnamaker,  B.  D.,  A.  M Room  12,  Goldspohn  Hall 

Secretary  of  the  Facmlty 

Thomas  Finkbeiner,  B.  D.,  A.  M. Room  4,  Main  Building 

Registrar 

Chester  J.  Attig,  A.  B. Room  4,  Main  Building 

Principal  of  the  Academy 

A.  C.  Gegenheimer Room  37,  South  Wing,  Main  Building 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Commerce 

C.  C.  Pinney,  Mus.  B. Room  28,  South  Wing,  Main  Building 

Director  of  the  School  of  Music 

Edith  M.  Ryther Carnegie  Library 

Librarian 

F.  W.  Umbreit Room  8,  Main  Building 

Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent 

Oscar  L.  Eby Room  8,  Main  Building 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Mabel  A.  Braunschweig Room  3,  Main  Building 

Secretary  to  the  President 

Mildred  Ecki  Room  4,  Main  Building 

Assistant  to  the  Registrar 

Sergeant  Claude  B.  Anderson Room  C,  Main  Building 

Assistant  in  Military  Science 
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North-Western  College 

Historical  Statement 


North-Western  College  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  Christian  education  demand  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  by  the  Christian  Church.  The  honor  of  having 
taken  the  initiative  toward  its  establishment  belongs  to 
the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Association.  At 
its  annual  session  in  the  spring  of  1861,  this  Conference 
adopted  a resolution  inviting  the  Wisconsin,  the  Indiana, 
and  the  Iowa  Conferences  to  unite  in  the  founding  of  a 
college.  These  Conferences  responded  cordially  and  joined 
in  the  movement.  A commission,  consisting  of  twelve 
members  and  representing  the  Illinois  and  the  Wisconsin 
Conferences,  held  a meeting  at  Plainfield,  Illinois,  April 
30,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  organization  of 
a Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  securing  the  incorporation  of 
the  projected  institution.  It  was  decided  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  should  consist  of  twenty-three  members,  seven 
from  the  Illinois,  seven  from  the  Wisconsin,  five  from  the 
Indiana,  and  four  from  the  Iowa  Conferences,  This  plan 
was  subsequently  changed  to  one  of  equal  representation 
for  all  the  patronizing  Conferences. 

Although  this  was  at  a time  when  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  seemed  to  paralyze  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise  as 
well  as  the  financial  resources  of  the  country,  circumstances 
favored  the  undertaking.  The  village  of  Plainfield  offered 
to  donate  a college  site,  and  an  excellent  building  then  in 
the  course  of  erection.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  new 
institution  named  Plainfield  College.  The  organization 
having  been  effected,  it  was  decided  to  open  the  institution 
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immediately,  and  the  Preparatory  Department  began  its 
work  in  the  fall  of  1861  with  three  teachers  and  an 
encouraging  number  of  students.  Rev.  Augustine  A.  Smith, 
A.  M.,  Principal  of  Greensburg  Seminary,  Greensburg, 
Ohio,  became  the  first  president  of  the  institution,  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  fall  of  1862. 

The  name  “Plainfield  College”  was  changed  to  North- 
Western  College  in  1864  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  a 
more  advantageous  location  for  the  school.  In  1870  the 
college  was  removed  from  Plainfield  to  Naperville,  Illinois, 
this  place  having  donated  grounds  of  about  eight  acres, 
and  $25,000  in  money.  A fine  and  substantial  college 
building,  a part  of  the  present  main  building,  was  erected 
and  opened  for  school  purposes  in  the  fall  of  1870.  This 
change  proved  of  such  advantage  to  the  college  as  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  its  history. 

New  departments  of  instruction  were  added  from  time 
to  time.  In  1871  the  department  of  Fine  Arts  was  opened, 
and  the  Commercial  department  the  following  year.  Music 
received  considerable  attention  from  the  very  beginning, 
resulting  soon  in  the  formation  of  a regular  department  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  which  now  forms  a strong 
and  well  equipped  School  of  Music. 

In  1876  the  Union  Biblical  Institute  was  opened  as  the 
Theological  Department  of  the  College.  In  1910  the  name 
was  changed  to  “The  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary,” 
and  it  is  now  an  affiliated  institution,  located  in  its  own 
beautiful  building  adjoining  the  College,  and  offering 
first-class  opportunities  for  graduates  of  the  College  and 
others  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ministry. 

In  1890  a new  four-story  building,  71  x 41  feet,  was 
added  as  a south  wing;  and  the  main  building  renovated 
and  improved. 

In  .1901  a handsome  Gymnasium  building,  a gift  of  the 
late  Professor  J.  L.  Nichols,  A.  M.,  was  erected.  Professor 
Nichols  was  an  honored  alumnus  of  the  institution,  and  for 
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a number  of  years  the  efficient  principal  of  its  Commercial 
department. 

In  1908  two  fine,  large  buildings  were  completed — a 
Library  and  a Science  Hall.  The  Library  building  is  the 
gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  Science  Hall  comes  from 
an  illustrious  alumnus  of  this  institution,  Dr.  Albert  Gold- 
spohn  of  Chicago. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  heating  of  the  entire 
group  of  buildings,  a central  power  house  was  erected  in 

1908. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
college  has  been  greatly  increased,  thus  placing  the  institu- 
tion on  a sound  financial  basis.  This  growth  in  financial 
resources  and  material  equipment  is  highly  gratifying  and 
points  to  a promising  future. 

North-Western  College  stands  for  Christian  education 
in  the  best  and  broadest  sense.  It  aims  to  produce  sound 
scholarship,  as  well  as  genuine  Christian  character,  and  by 
a well-rounded  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual 
training  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  the  highest 
service  to  state  and  to  church. 

CHARTER  PROVISIONS 

North-Western  College  was  first  incorporated  by  a 
special  act  of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly,  under  date  of 
February  15,  1865,  entitled  “An  Act  to  incorporate  North- 
Western  College.” 

In  1876  the  College  was  re-incorporated  under  a general 
law  of  the  State  passed  in  1873.  The  legal  title  of  the  New 
Board  was  “Trustees  of  North-Western  College”  and  of 
the  institution  “North-Western  College  of  the  Evangelical 
Association  of  North  America.”  The  number  of  trustees 
was  fixed  at  fifteen.  In  February,  1895,  an  amendment  of 
the  Charter  went  into  effect  providing  for  a Board  of 
Trustees  of  twenty-two  members,  constituted  as  follows: 
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one  clerical  member  elected  from  each  of  the  patronizing 
Conferences,  six  lay  members  elected  by  the  Board,  one 
alumni  member  nominated  by  the  Alumni  Association  and 
elected  by  the  Board,  and  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Association  selected  by  the  Board  of  Bishops  as 
ex-officio  member. 

LOCATION 

North-Western  Collegers  situated  at  Naperville,  Illinois, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad,  twenty-eight  miles  west  of  Chicago.  With  such 
ready  access  to  Chicago,  the  student  of  the  social  sciences 
may  use  the  great  city  as  his  laboratory,  the  debater  and 
the  student  doing  special  research  work  may  use  the  great 
public  and  private  libraries  of  Chicago.  The  students  of 
art  and  music  also  have  exceptional  advantages.  And  yet 
the  college  is  far  enough  from  the  city  to  shield  its  students 
from  the  distractions  and  moral  dangers  of  city  life. 

Naperville’s  excellent  lighting  system,  its  pure  water, 
its  healthfulness,  its  paved  streets,  its  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with 
a modern  well-equipped  building,  its  parks  and  attractive 
natural  surroundings,  its  many  churches,  and  its  public- 
spirited  and  cultured  citizens  all  make  it  a very  desirable 
site  for  a college.  All  these  advantages,  coupled  with  low 
rents  and  excellent  public  schools,  make  Naperville  also  an 
ideal  place  of  residence  for  parents  desiring  to  have  their 
children  live  at  home  while  attending  college. 


Buildings  and  Equipment 

BUILDINGS 

The  College  is  located  on  a beautiful  campus  in  the 
center -of  the  residence  portion  of  the  city  of  Naperville. 
The  surroundings  are  attractive  and  the  campus  is  orna- 
mented with  a fine  variety  of  trees. 

The  Main  Building. — The  main  building  is  a com- 
modious stone  edifice  well  planned  and  suitably  furnished. 
It  consists  of  three  parts,  a main  building  71  x 46  feet,  five 
stories  high ; a wing  58  x 46  feet,  three  stories  high,  both 
erected  in  1870;  and  another  addition  71  x 41  feet,  four 
stories  high,  erected  in  1890. 

Gymnasium. — A well-equipped  gymnasium  was  erected 
in  1901.  The  building  is  a contribution  by  Prof.  J.  L. 
Nichols  of  the  class  of  ’80  and  is  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  campus,  in  line  with  the  main  building  and 
Science  Hall,  facing  west.  Its  dimensions  are  100  x 60 
feet.  Dressing  rooms,  lockers  and  showers  are  provided  for 
both  men  and  women.  The  gymnasium  affords  an  excellent 
basketball  court  with  seats  for  spectators.  It  is  equipped 
with  all  necessary  gymnastic  apparatus  for  the  physical 
training  classes,  and  is  open  every  week  day  of  the  college 
year. 

The  Library. — A handsome  library  building  75  x 62 
feet,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  dedicated  in 
1908.  It  is  located  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  campus. 
On  the  main  floor  are  the  delivery  room,  and  the  general 
reading  and  reference  rooms  and  smaller  office  rooms.  In 
the  basement,  which  is  practically  above  ground,  are  rooms 
for  receiving  and  storing  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals. 

On  the  second  floor  are  additional  stack  and  reference 
rooms,  It  has  stack  room  for  thirty-five  thousand  volumes, 
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besides  pamphlets  and  periodicals.  The  library  is  an  invit- 
ing place  for  collateral  reading,  and  students  are  encour- 
aged to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  its  privileges. 

The  library  contains  now  more  than  14,800  volumes,  and 
additions  are  being  made  from  year  to  year.  The  books  are 
carefully  catalogued,  both  by  authors  and  by  subjects. 

The  Reading  Room  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  standard  magazines  and  periodicals.  The  Young 
Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations  gener- 
ously assist  in  helping  to  provide  for  the  general  and 
religious  periodicals,  in  addition  to  daily  papers  and  other 
periodicals  supplied  to  their  own  reading  rooms.  The 
following  classified  list  includes  most  of  the  periodicals 
found  in  the  Library  and  accessible  to  all  students. 


GENERAL 


American  Magazine  Independent 


Review  of  Reviews 
Saturday  Evening  Post 
Scribner ’s 

Woman ’s  Home  Comp  ’n 
World 's  Work 
Youth ’s  Companion 
Yale  Review 


Century 


Ladies  ’ Home  J ournal 
LaFollette ’s  Magazine 
Literary  Digest 
Outlook 
Pathfinder 
Reader *s  Guide 


Collier ’s  Weekly 
Current  Opinion 
Everybody ’s 


Illustrated  World 
Infantry  Review 


RELIGION 


Association  Men 
Biblical  World 
Christian  Herald 
Christliche  Botschafter 
Evangelical  Messenger 
Evangelical  Herald 


Evangelical 

Methodist  Review 

Missionary  Review  of  the  World 

Record  of  Christian  Work 

Religious  Education 

World  Outlook 


HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


American  Economist 
American  Historical  Review 
American  Journal  of  Sociology 
Annals  of  American  Academy 
Forum 


Journal  of  Political  Economy 
Mississippi  Valley  Hist  ’l  Review 
New  Republic 
North  American  Review 
Survey 
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EDUCATION 


American  Physical  Education 
Review 

Educational  Review 
Hist.  Teacher *s  Magazine 


School  and  Society 
School  Review 

Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision 


SCIENCE 


Journal  of  Geology  Physical  Review 

National  Geographic  Magazine  School  Science  and  Mathematics 

Popular  Astronomy  Science  Abstracts 

Scientific  American 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 

International  Journal  of  Ethics  Philosophical  Review 

J our.  of  Educational  Psychology  Psychological  Review 

Psychological  Bulletin 

ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE 


Atlantic  Monthly  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Speech  Educ. 

Classical  Journal  English  Journal 

Modern  Language  Journal 

HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  ART 


Arts  and  Decoration  Industrial  Arts  Magazine 

Good  Housekeeping  Journal  of  Home  Economics 

MUSIC 

Musician  Music  News 

Contributions  in  books  and  moneys  are  earnestly  solic- 
ited. A fine  alcove  in  Carnegie  Libary  has  been  equipped 
with  books  on  political  and  social  science  to  the  amount  of 
$500.00  with  an  additional  amount  of  $200.00  to  sustain 
it,  as  a memorial  gift  of  the  near  relatives  of  Mr.  F.  O. 
Schoedinger  of  the  class  of  1899. 

In  1916  a generous  donation  of  $1,000.00  was  made  to 
the  Library  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kersten  and  children,  of  Ashton, 
Illinois,  in  memory  of  their  husband  and  father.  This  gift* 
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known  as  the  John  H.  Kersten  Library  Fund,  is  invested 
and  the  proceeds  thereof  are  used  annually  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Library.  In  1919  an  additional  $250.00 
was  donated  by  Mrs.  Kersten  and  family,  making  the  total 
fund  $1,250.00. 

Recently  an  Education  alcove  has  been  established 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Fred  Geier  and  family  of 
Ortonville,  Minnesota,  with  a gift  of  $500.00  for  permanent 
endowment  and  $200.00  for  initial  purchase  of  books. 

Similar  alcoves  bearing  on  History,  Biology,  Philosophy, 
English  and  Science  might  be  endowed  and  would  serve  a 
great  purpose. 

Goldspohn  Science  Hall. — For  this  beautiful  and  im- 
posing building  the  college  is  indebted  to  the  generosity  of 
an  alumnus,  Dr.  A.  Goldspohn,  class  of  ’75.  The  structure 
has  a frontage  of  96  feet  and  a depth  of  75  feet.  It 
consists  of  a basement,  two  stories  and  a large,  well-lighted 
attic. 

The  departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  occupy  the 
first  floor,  which  has  two  large  lecture  rooms,  two  general 
laboratories,  apparatus  and  store  rooms,  two  research 
laboratories,  an  optical  room,  and  a balance  room.  In 
addition,  a second  chemical  laboratory  has  recently  been 
fully  equipped  for  quantitative  work  and  food  chemistry 
in  the  basement. 

On  the  second  floor  the  departments  of  Biology  and 
Geology  find  their  accommodations.  The  entire  floor  is  fully 
supplied  with  all  necessary  laboratory  fixtures  and  appli- 
ances, in  order  to  make  the  study  in  these  departments  as 
thorough  and  satisfactory  as  possible. 

In  the  basement  are  located  two  additional  lecture 
rooms,  a storage  room,  a dark  room,  and  the  other  facilities 
belonging  to  a modern  science  building. 
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LABORATORIES 

The  laboratory  facilities  provided  by  Goldspohn  Science 
Hall  are  most  excellent,  comprising  as  they  do  five  large 
well-lighted,  well-ventilated  laboratories,  and  four  smaller 
laboratories  for  special  and  research  work.  These  labora- 
tories are  assigned  to  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, Biology,  and  Geology. 

A laboratory  for  the  department  of  Home  Economics 
has  been  fitted  up  on  the  first  floor  of  the  south  wing  of 
the  main  building.  The  cookery  laboratory  is  equipped 
with  range,  sinks,  individual  tables  and  gas  stoves  for  work 
in  cooking  and  dietetics.  Complete  equipment  for  sewing, 
dressmaking,  and  millinery  is  provided  in  other  rooms. 

No  pains  in  planning  or  expense  in  construction  has 
been  spared  in  making  the  laboratories  thoroughly  modern 
and  efficient.  They  are  supplied  with  water,  gas  and 
electricity,  and  furnished  with  individual  lockers  for  the 
accommodation  of  from  forty  to  eighty  students  in  each 
department. 

The  equipment  is  in  keeping  with  the  excellent  accom- 
modations which  the  building  affords.  Additions  to  the 
apparatus  are  made  from  time  to  time.  A number  of 
valuable  instruments  have  also  been  secured  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a psychological  laboratory. 

MUSEUM 

The  Museum  occupies  for  the  time  being  the  upper 
floor  of  the  main  college  building,  and  contains  large  and 
valuable  collections  illustrating  the  various  departments  of 
natural  history.  The  collection  comprises  a large  number 
of  our  native  birds,  larger  mammals,  of  which  nearly  one 
thousand  specimens  were  recently  added  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Romberger  collection,  a number  of  the  smaller  reptiles 
and  Batrachia  in  alcohol,  and  a very  fine  collection  of 
marine  invertebrates  donated  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
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The  collection  of  minerals  has  been  greatly  increased  and 
now  represents  many  American  localities.  This  collection 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  donation  of  a collection  made 
by  the  late  David  N.  Moyer.  The  archeological  collection 
in  flints  and  implements  is  becoming  quite  extensive  and 
valuable.  The  fossils  are  chiefly  from  rocks  of  the  Paleozoic 
era.  The  fossil  plants  from  the  Carboniferous  age  are 
especially  fine. 

Other  objects,  historical  in  their  character  and  inter- 
esting to  members  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  are  the 
Bishop  Seybert  relics  which  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  Museum.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  Museum  and  some 
are  on  exhibition  in  the  Library. 

HERBARIUM 

Excellent  quarters  have  been  fitted  up  on  the  Museum 
floor  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Herbarium.  The  collec- 
tion has  grown  rapidly  during  recent  years,  and  contains 
now  45,000  sheets  of  plants.  It  contains  not  only  all  the 
varieties  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College,  but  also  in 
many  other  American,  European,  and  Asiatic  localities. 
The  collection  of  European  and  South  American  specimens 
especially  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  Herbarium  is 
especially  very  interesting  and  serviceable  to  the  students 
of  botany.  Besides  the  permanent  collection,  the  Herbarium 
contains  also  a large  number  of  specimens  for  exchange 
purposes. 

GROWTH  AND  NEEDS  OF  NORTH-WESTERN 
COLLEGE 

North-Western  College  has  been  made  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  of  the  great  Forward  Movement  of  the 
Evangelical  Association.  . It  has  been  allotted  $500,000  for 
additional  endowment  and  $250,000  for  buildings  from  the 
$2,500,000  that  are  to  be  raised  during  the  five-year  period. 
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This  is  a most  gratifying  recognition  of  the  confidence  of 
the  Evangelical  Association  in  the  college  and  of  the  service 
the  college  has  rendered  in  the  past  and  expects  to  render 
in  increasing  measure  in  the  future.  The  very  marked 
increase  in  enrollment,  especially  in  the  College  proper, 
along  with  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  maintenance  will 
justify  not  only  these  large  additions  to  the  funds  of  the 
college  but  will  demand  even  larger  funds  for  endowment 
and  buildings. 

Woman's  Dormitory. — The  Trustees  have  authorized 
the  erection  of  a Woman’s  Dormitory  to  be  located  directly 
south  of  the  campus  and  to  house  125  women  students  and 
to  contain  a dining  room  accommodating  175,  as  well  as 
social,  reception  and  hospital  rooms,  and  a complete  set 
of  laboratory  and  other  rooms  for  the  Home  Economics 
Department.  Although  it  is  expected  that  this  building 
will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  during  1920  or 
1921,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  occupy  it  at  the  opening  of 
college  in  September,  1920.  Women  students  will,  in  the 
meantime,  be  accommodated  in  private  homes  and  clubs  as 
heretofore. 

Among  the  more  pressing  needs  for  other  buildings  is 
that  for  a College  Chapel  and  Auditorium,  and  suitable 
buildings  for  housing  the  School  of  Music  and  the  Museum. 
In  addition  there  is  need  for  funds  for  the  endowment  of 
professorships  and  scholarships  and  for  providing  added 
income  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Library. 

All  friends  of  North-Western  College  and  of  higher 
education  are  invited  to  contribute  to  these  objects. 


General  Information 


GOVERNMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Faculty  to  exercise  the  proper 
supervision  over  the  conduct  and  activities  of  the  students 
both  as  individuals  and  in  their  organized  capacity  as 
classes,  societies,  or  clubs.  To  this  end  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  seek  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  students  individually  and  stand  ready  to  help  with 
counsel  and  advice.  In  addition,  each  organized  class, 
society,  or  club  selects  in  consultation  with  the  President  a 
faculty  advisor  to  look  after  its  interests  and  to  aid  in  its 
activities. 

In  matters  of  discipline,  the  College  has  few  detailed 
rules.  Instead,  it  assumes  that  all  students  are  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  expects  them  to  conduct  themselves  as 
such.  When  by  immoral  or  improper  conduct  or  neglect  of 
college  duties,  a student  forfeits  his  right  to  such  treatment, 
he  may  be  put  on  probation,  suspended,  or  dismissed  as  the 
case  may  demand. 

In  the  supervision  of  student  activities,  as  well  as  in 
matters  of  discipline,  the  President  and  Faculty  welcome 
the  cooperation  of  the  student-body  through  the  recently 
organized  Student  Council.  The  College  is  glad  to  accord 
as  large  a measure  of  self-government  to  the  student-body 
as  is  consistent  with  its  obligations  to  Trustees  and  patrons. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES 

Devotional  services,  consisting  of  reading  the  Scriptures, 
singing  and  prayer,  are  held  daily  in  the  College  Chapel. 
Students  are  placed  on  their  honor  to  attend  chapel 
exercises. 

Students  are  expected  to  attend  public  worship  and 
Sunday  school  on  the  Sabbath  at  one  of  the  churches  in  the 
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city;  but  are  allowed  to  attend  such  places  of  worship  as 
they,  or  their  parents  or  guardians,  may  select. 

ABSENCE  FROM  CITY 

Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  semester  and  to  remain  until  its  close.  No  student  is 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  College  without  permission. 

CLASS  ABSENCES 

When  a student  has  enrolled  for  a course  he  is  required 
to  attend  all  of  its  class  or  laboratory  exercises  unless 
excused  for  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  circumstances. 
Under  no  consideration  does  an  excuse  from  class  attend- 
ance excuse  a student  from  the  work  assigned  in  the  class. 

All  absences  shall  be  reported  to  the  President  or  Dean 
on  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose  each  fourth  week  on 
Tuesday  of  the  following  week.  Repetition  of  unexcused 
absences  shall  be  considered  cause  for  calling  the  student 
to  account  before  the  President,  or  for  presenting  his  case 
to  the  Faculty,  who  may  reduce  the  number  of  credit 
hours,  cancel  the  enrollment  for  the  course,  or  take  such 
other  action  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

A student  may  not  be  absent  from  the  class  exercises 
of  any  course  for  which  he  is  enrolled  immediately  preced- 
ing or  following  any  recess  or  vacation  without  having  been 
previously  granted  permission  by  the  President  of  the 
College  or  Principal  of  the  Academy.  An  application  for 
permission  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  or 
Principal  five  days  before  the  recess  or  vacation. 

PRIZES 

The  Heatherton  Prizes. — In  order  to  encourage  ora- 
torical efforts  and  to  show  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
College,  Judge  John  S.  Goodwin  of  this  city  offers  the 
Freshman  Class  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  excel- 
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lence  in  oratory  and  ten  dollars  for  excellence  in  declama- 
tion. Contests  for  these  prizes  are  held  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  semester  and  are  open  to  regular  members  of 
the  Freshman  Class.  In  honor  of  Judge  Goodwin’s  estate 
“ Heatherton,”  the  prizes  are  known  as  the  Heatherton 
Prizes  in  Public  Speaking. 

The  Dr.  Good  Prizes. — These  prizes  were  founded  by 
Dr.  R.  JI.  Good  of  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
interest  in  oratory  among  the  students  of  the  college.  They 
amount  to  $30.00  comprising  a first  and  second  prize 
of  $10.00  and  $5.00  respectively  awarded  in  each  of  two 
oratorical  contests  held  each  year,  one  for  men  and  one  for 
women. 

The  Miller  Prize. — This  prize  was  founded  by  Walter 
J.  Miller,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  class  of  1898,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  deeper  interest  in  the  temper- 
ance problem.  It  consists  of  $25.00  divided  into  two  prizes 
of  $15.00  and  $10.00  respectively,  and  is  awarded  to  the 
winners  of  first  and  second  places  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Prohibition  Association  Oratorical  Contest. 

The  Scott,  Eggerman  and  Lambe  Prize. — This  prize 
was  founded  by  a well  known  Naperville  firm  and  is 
intended  to  encourage  debate  between  the  Sophomore  and 
Freshman  classes. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ACADEMY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  recently  passed  the  following 
resolution:  “That  any  highest  honor  graduate  of  a high 
school  or  academy,  whose  credits  are  sufficient  to  enroll  him 
as  full  member  of  the  Freshman  class  of  North-Western 
College,  be  granted  free  tuition  and  incidentals  for  one 
year,  he  being  required  to  pay  the  laboratory  and  library 
fees.  Such  student,  however,  shall  be  entitled  to  but  one 
scholarship.  ’ ’ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  University  of  Illinois  offers  each  year  a scholarship 
in  its  Graduate  School  to  the  value  of  $300.00  to  a i>roperly 
qualified  senior  of  North-Western  College  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty.  This  is  designated  by  the 
University  as  the  “North-Western  College  Scholarship ’ ’ 
and  is  usually  granted  to  the  student  standing  highest  in 
the  senior  class. 

COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  all  Departments  of  the  College 
is  divided  into  two  Semesters.  The  regular  tuition  and 
laboratory  fees  in  the  college  and  Academy  are  as 
follows : 


^Enrollment  Fees,  College,  per  Semester $45.00 

“Enrollment  Fees,  Academy,  per  Semester 30.00 

Athletic  Fee,  per  Semester 2.50 

Library  Fee,  per  Semester .75 

Forensic  Fee,  per  Semester .50 

College  Diploma 5.00 

Academy  Diploma  2.00 


Note. — See  under  Schools  of  Commerce,  of  Music,  and  of  Art 
for  tuition  fees  in  those  Departments. 

SEMESTER  LABORATORY  FEES 


Chemistry 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  each $ 5.00 

Courses  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  each 7.00 

Academy  4.00 

Physics 

Courses  1,  2,  each 2.00 

Courses  3,  4,  11,  12,  each 3.00 

Academy  3.00 

Botany 

Courses  1-2,  5-6,  7-8  each 2.50 

Courses  10-11,  12-13  3.00 


*A  reduction  of  $5.00  per  Semester  is  allowed  to  holders  of 
Scholarships  and  a reduction  of  $10.00  in  the  College,  and  of  $5.00 
in  the  Academy  to  licensed  preachers  and  to  dependent  children  of 
preachers  and  of  the  faculty. 
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Zoology 

Courses  1,  2,  each 3.00 

Courses  5-6,  8-11  3.25 

Courses  9-12  __ 2.50 

Course  16 1.00 

Geology  1,  2 2.00 

Surveying 2.00 

Cookery  5.00 

Design,  Free-hand  Drawing,  each 5.00 

Textiles  2.00 

Art  Appreciation,  History  of  Art,  each 1.00 


Breakage  and  Key  Deposits  of  $3.50  per  Semester  in 
Chemistry  and  $1.50  per  Semester  in  Physics  will  be  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  such  courses.  These  deposits  will 
be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  course  in  case  there  is  no 
breakage. 

The  charge  for  one  study  is  one-half  the  tuition  and 
incidental  fees;  for  more  than  one  study  full  rates  are 
charged. 

Scholarships  are  accepted  as  tuition  only  in  the  College 
Department  to  the  extent  of  $10.00  per  year.  Orders  on 
scholarships  will  be  honored  only  if  they  contain  the  name 
of  the  bearer  and  the  proper  signature  of  the  scholarship 
holder  and  are  presented  on  entering  College. 

All  College  bills  must  be  paid  in  advance  for  the 
semester.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  for  less 
than  one-half  a semester,  and  then  only  - in  cases  of 
protracted  illness.  The  Treasurer’s  receipt  for  tuition  and 
incidentals  is  necessary  to  secure  admission  to  classes. 

Students’  bills  will  be  two  dollars  ($2.00)  higher  if  they 
enter  two  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Semester  or  Term, 
and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  after  the  following  Monday. 

No  money  will  be  refunded  on  Tuition  or  Incidentals 
to  any  .student  of  any  department,  who,  on  account  of 
improper  conduct  or  violation  of  the  Rules  of  the  College, 
may  be  suspended,  dismissed,  or  expelled. 
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ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  PER  SEMESTER 

Below  is  given  a low  and  a moderate  estimate  of 
expenses  for  a semester  or  half  a year.  No  allowance  is 
made  for  travel,  clothing,  or  personal  expenditures. 


Enrollment,  Library,  Athletic  Fees  $ 48.75  $ 48.75 

Laboratory  Fees 2.00  10.00 

Board  72.50  82.00 

Room  Rent  20.00  36.00 

Books  and  Stationery 10.00  20.00 

Miscellaneous  20.00  40.00 


$173.25  $236.75 

Personal  expenditures  depend,  of  course,  very  largely 
upon  the  habits  and  home  training  of  the  student.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  there  are  other  occa- 
sions for  small  expenditures,  e.  g.,  lectures,  entertainments, 
society  dues,  Christian  Association  pledges,  etc.,  which  will 
justify  an  additional  allowance.  Students  can  deposit  their 
money  with  the  College  Treasurer  and  draw  it  from  time  to 
time  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  needed. 

ROOMS  AND  BOARD 

A Woman’s  Hall,  with  rooms  for  125  students  and 
dining  room  for  175  is  expected  to  be  completed  and  ready 
for  occupancy  some  time  in  1920  or  1921.  It  will  probably 
not  be  ready  for  September,  1920,  but  meanwhile  young 
women  students  can  be  assured  good  rooming  facilities  in 
private  homes. 

For  the  men,  a number  of  rooms  are  available  in  the 
College  Buildings,  some  in  the  City  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
enough  others  in  private  homes.  Usually  two,  but  some- 
times three  or  four  students  go  together  and  share  the  rent 
for  a room  or  set  of  rooms.  The  rent  for  furnished  rooms 
ranges  from  $20  to  $36  per  semester  for  each  student. 
Unfurnished  rooms  are  correspondingly  cheaper. 
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The  College  maintains  a dining  hall  where  meals  are 
served  for  men.  During  1919-20  the  charges  were  $4.25 
per  week.  With. the  return  of  normal  conditions  the  rate 
will  be  lower.  The  young  women  board  in  clubs  or  private 
families  at  reasonable  rates.  Good  board  in  private  families 
may  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  $4.50  to  $7.00  per  week. 
The  cost  of  board  in  clubs  ranges  from  $4.00  to  $4.50  per 
week.  Some  students  reduce  their  expenses  still  further 
by  renting  rooms  and  boarding  themselves. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  board  or  rent  rooms  at  any 
place  without  the  approval  of  the  Faculty ; nor  to  change 
place  of  boarding,  or  leave  their  rooms  during  the  term 
without  their  consent.  Families  who  let  rooms,  or  board 
students,  are  expected  to  cooperate  in  the  maintenance  of 
College  rules. 

BOOKS 

All  text  and  reference  books,  as  well  as  a complete 
assortment  of  stationery,  are  for  sale  at  the  college  book 
store. 

SELF-HELP 

A considerable  number  of  students  find  opportunities 
41  to  pay  for  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  while  at  college  by 
working  at  various  occupations  during  the  year  or  during 
the  summer  vacation.  A recent  investigation  shows  that 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  men  students  and  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  women  students  earn  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
expenses,  either  during  the  college  year  or  during  the 
vacation.  There  are  opportunities  to  pay  for  board  or  room 
by  waiting  on  the  table,  by  taking  care  of  furnaces,  grounds, 
etc.,  by  working  afternoons  and  Saturdays  in  the  local 
furniture  factory  or  for  merchants  in  the  city  or  farmers 
nearby.  Some  students  who  are  ordained  ministers  are 
enabled  to  meet  their  expenses  by  supplying  charges  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naperville.  Others  find  it  possible  to  pay  for 
their  education  by  stopping  for  a year  or  two  and  teaching, 
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although  students  are  usually  advised  to  complete  their 
course  even  though  it  involves  borrowing  money  before 
going  out  to  teach,  for  in  that  way  they  are  enabled  to 
secure  better  paying  positions  from  the  start. 

An  employment  bureau  under  the  auspices  of  the 
College  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been  organized  to 
help  students  secure  work.  Remunerative  work,  however, 
can  very  rarely  be  arranged  for  definitely  before  arrival; 
as  students  become  acquainted,  it  is  easier  to  secure 
employment, 

COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATION  OF 
TEACHERS 

In  order  to  be  of  more  service  to  graduates  entering  the 
teaching  profession  the  Faculty  has  appointed  a committee 
on  Recommendation  of  Teachers  to  assist  such  graduates  in 
securing  suitable  appointments.  In  addition,  the  committee 
is  enabled  to  assist  graduates  of  several  years 7 standing 
who  may  desire  and  merit  promotion.  Moreover,  the 
committee  stands  ready  to  help  any  superintendent  or 
school  board  desiring  well-prepared  teachers. 

Because  of  its  careful  recommendation  of  candidates  for 
whom  it  can  speak  through  personal  acquaintance,  the 
Committee  has  gained  the  confidence  of  superintendents 
and  school  boards.  No  enrollment  fee  is  charged;  but  to 
those  who  secure  positions  through  the  Committee,  a nomi- 
nal charge  of  Five  Dollars  is  made  after  the  position  is 
secured.  This  is  to  cover  the  expense  incidental  to  office 
work  and  correspondence. 

This  Committee  is  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Alumni  as  well  as  of  the  students  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  its  services  and  help  to 
make  it  a success.  Any  information  or  inquiry  concerning 
positions  will  be  gladly  received  by  Prof.  C.  J.  Attig, 
Secretary  of  the  committee. 
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LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

The  College  maintains  a lecture  course  each  year.  The 
talent  is  the  best  obtainable,  only  speakers  and  entertainers 
of  national  reputation  being  booked. 

In  addition  to  this  course,  the  student  organizations  as 
well  as  the  college  authorities  bring  to  the  college  promi- 
nent lecturers  and  preachers.  The  nearness  of  the  college 
to  Chicago  makes  it  possible  to  secure  many  men  of 
prominence. 

RECITALS 

Because  of  its  strong  School  of  Music,  the  college 
enjoys  fine  musical  programs  throughout  the  year.  A 
series  of  Artists’  concerts  is  arranged  each  year,  bringing 
to  the  college  some  of  the  best  musical  talent  afforded  by 
the  city  of  Chicago.  In  addition  there  are  a number  of 
excellent  musical  entertainments  given  by  students  of  the 
School  of  Music  and  annual  concerts  given  by  the  musical 
organizations  of  the  college — the  Men’s  Glee  Club,  Ladies’ 
Glee  Club,  the  Band,  Orchestra,  etc. 


Extra-Curricular  Activities 


THE  “POINT  SYSTEM” 

The  College  recognizes  the  great  value  to  students  of 
organizations  and  activities  outside  the  regular  courses, 
such  as  literary  society  work,  oratory,  debate,  Christian 
Association  work,  athletics,  and  journalism.  In  order, 
however,  that  no  student  shall  engage  in  too  many  such 
activities  to  the  detriment  of  his  studies,  and  in  order  also 
that  such  activities  may  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible 
among  all  students,  the  following  “ Point  System  ” has  been 
adopted  by  the  student  body  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty. 

The  various  appointive  and  elective  positions  in  the 
student  body  are  divided  into  four  classes,  the  first  class 
including  only  the  most  important  positions  requiring  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  student’s  time,  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  classes  including  offices  where  the  amount  of 
time  and  responsibility  involved  is  relatively  less.  A 
student  shall  at  no  time  hold  more  than  one  first-class 
office,  one  second-class  office,  two  third-class  offices  and 
three  fourth-class  offices.  Students  holding  no  first-class 
office  may  hold  two  second,  three  third  and  four  fourth- 
class  offices. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  the  offices  as  at 
present  adopted  by  the  Student  Council : 

First  Class. — Presidents  of  Student  Council,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Athletic  Association,  Forensic  League, 
Women’s  League;  Editors  of  Spectrum  and  Chronicle. 

Second  Class. — Secretary-Treasurer  of  Student  Coun- 
cil; Vice-Presidents  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.; 
Presidents  of  Classes,  Literary  Society,  Arts  Dramatic 
Club,  Women’s  Athletic  Association;  Publishers  of  Spec- 
trum and  Chronicle;  Managers  of  Football,  Basketball, 
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Track,  Baseball,  Tennis,  Debate,  Oratory,  Men’s  Glee  Club, 
and  Ladies’  Glee  Club. 

Third  Class. — Presidents  of  Chronicle  Company,  Men’s 
Glee  Club,  Ladies’  Glee  Club,  S eager  Association,  Volunteer 
Band,  and  Phi  Alpha  Tau;  Vice-Presidents  of  Student 
Council,  Women’s  League,  Forensic  League,  Literary 
Societies,  Arts  Dramatic  Club ; Secretaries  and  Treasurers 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Athletic  Association, 
Literary  Societies,  Arts  Dramatic  Club,  Classes,  Women’s 
League,  Forensic  League;  Members  of  Spectrum  Staff, 
Chronicle  Staff,  Inter-Society  Board ; Cheerleader ; Council 
Representatives  from  Inter-Society  Board  and  from  Classes; 
Chairmen  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Committees; 
Choirmaster  Oratorio  Association. 

Fourth  Class. — Vice-Presidents  of  Classes ; Vice- 
President,  and  Secretary  of  Chronicle  Board ; Vice- 
Presidents,  Secretaries  and  Treasurers  of  Women’s  Athletic 
Association,  Seager  Association,  and  Phi  Alpha  Tau ; 
Secretaries  of  Glee  Clubs;  Managers  Inter-class  Debate 
and  Athletics;  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  Oratorio 
Association ; Officers  of  State  Booster  Clubs. 

STUDENT  SELF-GOVERNMENT, 

THE  STUDENT  COUNCIL 

The  College  believes  in  student  self-government.  It  has 
accorded  to  the  student-body  the  largest  measure  of  student- 
government  compatible  with  the  Faculty’s  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  College  and  the  capacity  of 
the  students  for  such  self-government.  A thoroughly 
representative  Student  Council  has  been  created  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Faculty  in  the  administration  of  the  above 
described  ‘ 4 point  system”  and  in  the  supervision  of  all 
student  activities  and  interests.  The  Council  includes  a 
representative  of  the  Faculty  and  promises  to  become  a 
very  influential  and  helpful  organization  in  shaping  the 
life  and  ideals  of  the  student  body. 
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CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  organized  in 
1873,  is  the  second  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
state.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  growth 
in  Christian  life  and  fellowship,  and  to  carry  on  definite 
Christian  work  among  students  of  the  institution. 

The  Association  has  a commodious  and  beautiful  hall 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Library  specially  set  apart  for 
its  meetings.  It  also  maintains  a reading  room  supplied 
with  daily  and  weekly  periodicals. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  organized 
in  1875,  is  likewise  the  second  oldest  Young  Women’s 
Christian  organization  in  the  state  and  has  for  its  aim 
and  object  Christian  work  among  the  women  students  of 
the  institution. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  committees  of  these 
Associations  meet  all  trains  to  welcome  new  students  and 
to  aid  them  in  securing  rooms  and  boarding  places. 

Receptions  are  held  by  both  Associations  during  the 
first  week  of  the  first  semester  and  at  intervals  during  the 
year  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  acquaintance  with  the 
new  students,  and  assuring  them  of  friendly  interest  in 
their  welfare. 

The  two  Associations  maintain  separate  reading  rooms 
where  the  daily  papers  and  a few  of  the  leading  magazines 
may  be  found.  They  also  furnish  many  of  the  general  and 
religious  periodicals  found  in  the  Carnegie  Library. 

In  addition,  the  Y.*  W.  C.  A.  maintains  an  attractive 
and  well  furnished  rest  room  for  women  students,  set  aside 
for  their  exclusive  use,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  South 
Wing  of  the  Main  Building. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  School  of  Music, 
students  of  the  college  maintain  a number  of  excellent 
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voluntary  musical  organizations,  among  which  are  the 
following : 

Men's  Glee  Club  of  twelve  to  eighteen  members  is 
maintained  each  year,  membership  in  which  is  dependent 
upon  musical  ability  and  determined  by  competitive 
try-out.  It  not  only  gives  concerts  locally  in  the  college, 
but  in  the  vicinity  during  the  school  year  and  usually  takes 
longer  trips  during  the  summer.  It  is  directed  by  a member 
of  the  Faculty  who  is  an  expert  leader. 

The  Ladies'  Glee  Club  is  composed  of  twelve  members, 
membership  put  on  a competitive  basis.  It  has  an  expert 
director  from  the  Faculty,  gives  a concert  locally  and 
sometimes  makes  a trip  during  the  year  or  the  summer 
vacation. 

The  College  Band  is  thoroughly  organized  and 
directed  by  a member  of  the  musical  faculty.  It  has  at 
present  twenty-four  members  and  plays  for  many  of  the 
public  college  functions  and  also  gives  several  concerts 
during  the  course  of  the  year.  Under  certain  conditions  a 
limited  amount  of  credit  towards  a degree  is  allowed  for 
work  on  the  band,  for  details  see  page  131. 

The  Oratorio  Association  was  organized  in  February, 
1919,  with  a charter  membership  of  175,  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  a more  general  interest  in  the  college  and 
community  in  the  higher  types  of  music.  In  1919  Coleridge 
Taylor’s  “Hiawatha”  was  rendered. 

The  College  Orchestra  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1919  and  comprises  about  thirty  instruments.  The  Director 
of  the  School  of  Music  is  the  conductor,  and  occasional 
public  programs  are  rendered. 

The  Evangelical  Church  Choir  which  numbers  from 
seventy  to  eighty  voices,  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  from 
students  of  the  college.  It  has  an  expert  director  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  church  services  at  the 
church  connected  with  the  college. 
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LITERARY  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES 

There  are  seven  literary  societies  connected  with  the 
College,  viz. : Kappa  Pi  Nu:,  N eotrophian,  Palteman,  Sigma 
Alpha  Tau,  Sigma  Delta  Phi , Z ctasophean,  and  the 
Laconian.  These  societies  have  good,  well-furnished  halls 
and  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  practice  in  public 
speaking,  debate  and  other  literary  exercises. 

Oratorical  Association. — The  Oratorical  Association 
was  organized  in  the  year  1900.  Its  purpose  is  to  arouse 
interest  in  public  speaking  and  to  elevate  the  forensic 
standard  of  annual  oratorical  contests.  These  contests  are 
open  to  regular  members  of  the  six  literary  societies.  Prizes 
are  given  those  who  win  first  and  second  places  in  the 
intersociety  contest,  and  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  this 
contest  represents  the  college  in  intercollegiate  contests. 

Intersociety,  interclass,  and  intercollegiate  debates  are 
held  annually. 

Phi  Alpha  Tau. — This  is  an  Honorary  Society  main- 
tained by  students  who  have  represented  the  College  in 
oratory  or  debate  against  other  colleges.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  national  forensic  fraternities  and  constitutes  a stimu- 
lus to  new  students  to  develop  their  abilities  in  both  oratory 
and  debate. 

Arts  Dramatic  Club. — This  is  a recently  organized 
society  for  the  serious  study,  interpretation,  and  presenta- 
tion of  classical  and  standard  dramas.  It  is  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  professors  of  Public  Speaking  and 
English.  Membership  is  limited  to  students  of  Sophomore 
standing  and  above  who  make  a grade  of  “C”  in  all  studies 
and  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  professors  men- 
tioned. One  play  only  is  presented  each  year. 

Seager  Association. — This  is  an  organization  estab- 
lished in  the  fall  of  1916,  intended  to  create  and  to  perpetu- 
ate an  interest  in  the  ministry  as  a life  work  among  the 
students  of  North-Western  College  and  Academy  and  the 
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Evangelical  Theological  Seminary.  The  association  is 
named  after  Bishop  L.  H.  Seager  and  holds  meetings 
monthly,  addressed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  church  and 
others  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  ministers  and 
prospective  ministers.  It  has  at  the  present  time  a member- 
ship of  about  fifty  and  fulfills  a useful  service  in  the 
College. 

These  and  all  other  societies  of  the  College  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Faculty.  No  public  enter- 
tainment shall  be  given  by  any  society  without  permission 
from  the  Faculty,  and  all  the  exercises  intended  for  such 
entertainments  must  be  approved. 

COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS 

Chronicle. — “The  North-Western  College  Chronicle” 
is  published  weekly  during  the  academic  year. 

Its  purpose  is  to  furnish  information  in  regard  to  the 
work  and  condition  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  organ  of 
the  students  and  contains  original  articles  by  members  of 
the  school  and  others,  personal  notices  of  past  and  present 
members  of  the  College,  proceedings  of  the  Literary  Socie- 
ties, the  Christian  Associations,  and  such  other  matter 
pertaining  to  college  life  as  will  prove  of  interest  to  all 
friends  of  higher  education. 

Spectrum. — The  senior  class  of  1910  first  published  an 
annual  called  the  “Spectrum”  which  has  since  become  a 
regular  and  popular  publication  of  each  succeeding  Senior 
class.  Its  purpose  is  to  present  in  an  attractive  form  the 
various  interests  and  activities  of  the  College  during  the 
school  year.  It  contains  the  pictures  of  the  debating  and 
athletic  teams,  orators,  besides  many  other  groups.  Each 
department  of  the  school  is  duly  represented. 

Bulletins. — Bulletins  are  published  quarterly  by  the 
College  and  are  supplied  gratis  upon  application  to  the 
President, 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  College  has  made  provision  for  systematic  work 
in  physical  training  for  both  men  and  women,  having 
provided  a separate  Director  for  each  sex.  During  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  physical  training  is 
required  of  all  students  unless  specifically  excused  by 
the  Faculty.  For  detailed  description  of  this  work  see 
Military  Training  and  Physical  Training  for  women  under 
Departments  of  Instruction. 

Provisions  are  also  made  for  athletics  and  outdoor  sports. 
Teams  are  maintained  in  all  leading  departments  of  athlet- 
ics, such  as  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  and  tennis. 
Intercollegiate  contests  are  held  in  all  these  sports  with  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Middle  West.  In 
addition  there  are  many  class  teams  and  contests.  The 
College  is  a member  of  the  so-called  ‘ ‘ Little  Five  ’ ’ Athletic 
Conference. 

Athletic  activities  are  carefully  supervised,  all  inter- 
collegiate contests  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
Joint  Athletic  Committee,  composed  of  three  members  of 
the  Faculty  and  two  students.  Interclass  athletics  are 
under  the  supervision  of  an  Athletic  Board  of  Control, 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Student  Athletic  Association 
and  the  managers  of  the  various  college  and  academy 
teams.  A fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  and  collected  by  the 
college  each  semester  from  each  student,  admitting  him 
to  all  athletic  games  and  contests.  All  athletic  activities 
as  well  as  gymnasium  work  are  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Physical  Directors. 

ELIGIBILITY  RULES  FOR  ATHLETICS,  FORENSICS 
AND  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

North-Western  College  requires  that  all  students  fulfill 
the  following  requirements  before  becoming  eligible  to 
represent  the  college  or  any  college  organization  in  any 
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regularly  scheduled  contests  or  programs,  whether  athletic, 
forensic  or  musical : 

To  be  eligible  to  represent  the  college  or  academy  in 
intercollegiate  or  interscholastic  contests  in  athletics,  debate 
or  oratory  or  in  musical  performances,  a student  must  be 
carrying  12  hours  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C. 

Eligibility  for  the  first  month  of  any  semester  is  deter- 
mined by  the  grades  of  the  preceding  semester  of  the 
student’s  attendance  and  for  each  succeeding  month  by  the 
monthly  reports  of  instructors. 

The  number  of  activities  in  which  a student  may  engage 
is  limited  by  the  Student  Council  through  the  “ point 
system”  previously  described. 

Students  may  be  absent  from  classes  a total  of  only  two 
days  each  season  to  participate  in  out-of-town  performances. 

The  above  rules  shall  also  apply  to  all  interclass  contests. 
In  such  contests  students  must  also  meet  the  catalog 
requirements  for  classification  in  the  class  to  be  represented. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS’  TRAINING  CORPS 

Beginning  with  January,  1919,  an  Infantry  unit  of  the 
Senior  Division  of  the  Reserve  Officers  ’ Training  Corps  was 
established  at  North-Western  College,  under  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  June  3,  1916.  A commissioned  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  is  detailed  to  the  .College  as  Professor  of 
Military  Science  and  Tactics,  with  a noncommissioned 
officer  as  assistant.  Equipment  including  regular  army 
rifles  and  ammunition  is  issued  to  the  College,  and  a full 
outer  uniform  is  given  to  each  man  enrolled.  The  aim  is 
to  train  men  to  become  qualified  for  commissioned  offices  in 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  primarily  as 
Reserve  Officers. 

The  work  is  required  of  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  but 
involves  no  legal  obligation  or  enlistment  of  any  sort.  Nor 
is  there  any  military  discipline  exercised  over  the  men 
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except  during*  the  two  periods  of  drill  and  one  of  classroom 
work  required  each  week.  It  takes  the  place  of  gymnasium 
work  heretofore  required  and  will  include  physical  training 
and  mass  athletics  as  well  as  military  drill  and  military 
science.  Students  may  elect  the  work  of  the  advanced 
course  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  and  those  who  are 
recommended  by  the  President  and  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  who  agree  to  attend  a summer  training  camp, 
are  allowed  commutation  of  subsistence  amounting  to  about 
$236.00  for  the  two  years  besides  uniforms  and  all  expenses 
involved  in  attending  the  summer  camp.  The  R.  0.  T.  C. 
unit  is  organized  into  a battalion  of  two  companies  and  the 
various  offices  are  filled  by  students  of  the  advanced  course. 

The  uniform  includes  hat  (or  cap),  coat,  shirt,  breeches, 
leggings,  and  shoes  and  is  valued  at  $40.00,  though  civilian 
clothes  of  the  same  quality  would  cost  more  than  double 
that  amount.  The  uniform  is  required  to  be  worn  only  at 
drill,  but  may,  if  desired,  be  worn  at  all  times.  A student 
may,  therefore,  receive  in  cash  and  in  clothing  about  $400 
during  the  four  years  of  his  college  course. 
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Administration 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

All  applications  for  admission  must  furnish  evidence  of 
good  moral  character.  Graduates  of  properly  accredited 
High  Schools  and  Academies  will  be  admitted  to  the  College 
without  examination  upon  the  presentation  of  a certificate 
properly  signed  by  the  principal,  showing  that  they  have 
to  their  credit  the  15  units  required  for  admission. 

Students  planning  to  enter  in  the  Fall  should  write  to 
the  President  or  Dean  of  the  College  and  secure  a blank 
certificate  to  be  filled  out  by  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School  and  sent  by  him  direct  to  the  College.  It  is  better 
to  have  these  certificates  sent  to  the  College  in  advance  or 
at  least  to  have  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  on  the 
opening  day  of  registration  in  the  Fall. 

Students  entering  from  another  institution  of  collegiate 
grade  and  desiring  advanced  standing  must  present  full 
records  of  their  work  together  with  a letter  of  honorable 
dismissal  from  the  college  or  university  in  which  they  have 
studied. 

The  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  Class  is 
15  units.  The  standard  unit  is  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  a course  pursued  one  full  academic  year  with  four 
one-hour  recitations  or  five  45-minute  recitations  per  week. 

The  following  units  are  prescribed : 


English  T 3 units 

Mathematics  2 units 

History 1 unit 

Science  1 unit 

A Foreign  Language 2 units 


The  remaining  6 units  are  elective  to  be  chosen  from 
those  described  below. 
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A student  may  be  admitted  as  a Conditioned  Freshman 
with  14  units,  but  this  condition  must  be  removed  during 
the  Freshman  year. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  NEW  STUDENTS 


New  students  need  not  plan  to  arrive  in  advance  of  the 
opening  of  the  term.  Upon  arriving  in  this  city,  they  should 
repair  to  the  Treasurer’s  office  in  the  College  building, 
where  they  may  obtain  necessary  information  in  regard  to 
available  rooms  and  places  of  boarding,  and  such  other 
counsel  and  direction  as  may  be  helpful  to  them.  It  is 
generally  better  to  defer  making  definite  arrangements  for 
room  and  board  until  the  student  can  personally  inspect 
and  then  select  according  to  his  own  taste,  or  the  require- 
ments of  his  circumstances. 

By  calling  upon  the  President  advice  may  be  obtained 
in  reference  to  the  mode  and  conditions  of  entering  the 
College  and  other  matters  of  personal  interest  pertaining 
to  College  life.  The  student’s  course  of  study  will  be 
made  out  and  approved  by  the  Enrollment  Committee. 
He  will  then  pay  his  semester  fees  at  the  Treasurer’s  office, 
which  must  be  done  before  being  admitted  to  classes. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR 
ADMISSION 

1.  English. — (Three  or  four  units.)  Of  the  three  units  in 
English  required  of  all  candidates,  one  should  be  made  up  of 
composition  and  rhetoric,  and  the  other  two  of  English  and  American 
literature. 

(a)  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — All  applicants  will  be  exam- 
ined in  English  Composition.  This  will  include  a test  in  correct 
spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  paragraphing  and  legible  hand- 
writing. The  student  will  be  required  to  write  an  essay  on  some 
familiar  subject,  suggested  by  the  teacher,  in  which  he  is  expected 
to  give  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  constructions  of 
language,  and  his  ability  to  express  himself  in  clear,  accurate  English. 
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(b)  English  Literature. — Each  applicant  is  expected  to  have 
read  carefully  certain  assigned  literary  masterpieces,  and  to  have  a 
clear  and  fresh  knowledge  of  their  important  contents. 

These  literary  assignments  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance 
Requirements  in  English,  as  made  from  time  to  time. 

2.  Mathematics. — (Two,  two  and  one-half,  or  three  units.) 

(a)  Algebra. — (One  unit.)  This  should  include  the  following 
subjects:  fundamental  operations,  factoring,  fractions,  simple  equa- 
tions, involution,  evolution,  radicals,  quadratic  equations,  theory  of 
exponents,  and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  involved  in  the 
treatment  of  these  elements. 

(b)  Advanced  Algebra. — (One-half  unit.)  This  course  should 
embrace  a careful  review  of  the  previous  work  in  this  subject,  and  a 
thorough  study  of  radicals,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  ratio 
and  proportion,  binomial  theorem  and  logarithms, 

(c)  Plane  Geometry.— (One  unit.)  In  plane  geometry  special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  ability  to  use  propositions  in  the  solution 
of  original  numerical  exercises  and  supplementary  theorems. 

(d)  Solid  Geometry. — (One-half  unit.)  In  solid  geometry  spe- 
cial attention  should  be  given  to  the  geometry  of  the  sphere.  Applica- 
tions to  the  solution  of  original  problems  are  emphasized. 

3.  History. — (One  to  four  units.)  No  definite  course  is  pre- 

scribed in  this  subject,  but  the  required  and  elective  units  may  be 
chosen  from  the  following:  (a)  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  (b) 

Medieval  and  Modern  History,  (c)  History  of  England,  and  (d) 
History  of  the  United  States. 

These  requirements  imply  in  each  case  the  use  of  a good  standard 
text-book,  and  training  in  the  use  of  works  of  reference,  and  some 
knowledge  of  historical  geography. 

4.  Civics. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  The  study  of  this  subject 
should  represent  such  an  amount  of  work  as  is  generally  furnished  by 
any  good  high  school  text-book.  It  should  include  a careful  study  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  its  history  and  interpretation, 
and  the  relations  existing  between  state  and  federal  institutions. 

5.  Latin. — (Two,  three,  or  four  units.)  First  Year.  Such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  the  language,  inflections,  and 
elements  of  grammar,  as  are  generally  found  in  an  introductory  Latin 
book,  together  with  the  ability  to  read  easy  stories  and  fables. 

Second  Year. — Four  books  of  Caesar,  or  the  equivalent,  together 
with  composition  work  based  on  the  text  read. 

Third  Year. — Six  orations  of  Cicero.  Ability  to  write  Latin 
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based  on  the  text.  The  historical  references  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Latin  syntax. 

Fourth  Year. — Six  books  of  Virgil,  with  implied  history  and 
mythology.  The  study  of  prosody  and  the  scansion  of  hexameter 
verse. 

6.  Greek. — (Two  units.)  First  Year.  The  elements  of  the 
language  as  given  in  any  good  beginning  book,  and  one  book  of 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  or  its  equivalent.  Familiarity  with  grammati- 
cal forms  and  principles. 

Second  Year. — Two  additional  books  of  the  Anabasis,  and  three 
of  Homer’s  Iliad,  or  their  equivalent,  together  with  an  amount  of 
Greek  prose  composition  equal  to  one  exercise  per  week  for  one  year. 

7.  German. — (Two  units.)  First  Year.  Elementary  grammar 
together  with  an  amount  of  reading  of  easy  prose,  or  narrative,  of  not 
less  than  150  pages. 

Second  Year. — This  should  include  the  study  of  the  syntax  of 
cases,  use  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  modes,  modal  auxiliaries 
and  practical  constructions.  An  additional  amount  of  reading  of 
standard  selections  equal  to  about  250  pages.  Prose  compositions. 

8.  French. — (Two  units.)  First  Year.  Effort  should  be  con- 
centrated upon  such  an  elementary  course  as  will  give  the  student  a 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language.  This  should  include  careful 
training  in  correct  and  easy  pronunciation,  and  some  familiarity  with 
the  essentials  of  grammar. 

Second  Year. — A review  of  grammar  and  the  introduction  of 
composition.  The  reading  for  the  year  should  embrace  selections 
from  representative  authors,  such  as  furnish  a general  outline  of  the 
character  of  French  literature. 

9.  Science. — (a)  Physiology. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  This 
subject  should  embrace  instruction  in  anatomy,  histology  and  physiol- 
ogy of  the  human  body,  and  the  essentials  of  hygiene.  The  text-book 
should  be  amplified  by  the  use  of  charts  and  models. 

(b)  Physics. — (One  unit.)  The  course  in  Physics  should  repre- 
sent an  amount  of  work  equal  to  that  given  by  such  a text-book  as 
Carhart  and  Shute.  Laboratory  practice  should  accompany  the  use  of 
the  text-book.  The  student ’s  laboratory  note-book  will  be  considered 
as  a part  of  the  requirements. 

(c)  Chemistry. — (One  unit.)  The  instruction  must  include  both 
text-book  and  laboratory  work.  A careful  record  of  laboratory 
experiments  should  be  kept,  and  must  be  presented  in  evidence  of 
actual  work  accomplished. 
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(d)  Zoology. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  The  work  presented  in 
Zoology  should  extend  at  least  through  one  semester  and  consist  of  a 
careful  study  of  the  structure,  habits  and  life  histories  of  representa- 
tive animals.  Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development 
of  accurate  observation  and  ability  to  draw  correctly  in  laboratory 
note-books. 

(e)  Botany. — (One  or  one-half  unit.)  This  course  should  cover 
the  elements  of  plant  structure  and  physiology,  and  the  life  histories 
of  types  from  the  main  groups  of  plants.  The  knowledge  should  be 
derived  to  a large  extent  from  a study  of  the  objects  and  should 
include  the  ability  to  classify  and  name  the  more  common  species. 
Note-book  and  herbarium  collections  should  be  presented. 

10.  Vocational  Courses. — The  College  will  allow  as  many  as 
three  units  to  be  offered  in  vocational  courses.  These  must  be  stand- 
ard courses  of  full  High  School  grade  in  well-equipped  schools  in  such 
subjects  as  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science,  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Courses.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  the  college  allow 
more  than  two  units  in  one  of  the  above  subjects. 

11.  Additional  Units. — One  additional  unit  each  in  English, 
Mathematics,  Greek,  German  or  French  may  be  offered  provided  the 
work  represents  thoroughly  organized  and  approved  advanced  courses 
in  their  respective  subjects  beyond  that  indicated  in  the  courses 
outlined  above. 


General  Regulations 

HOURS  OP  WORK 

The  normal  amount  of  work  for  regular  students  is 
sixteen  hours  per  week.  All  students  are  required  to  take 
at  least  twelve  hours.  Those  whose  previous  work  shows  an 
average  grade  of  “B”  may  be  allowed  to  take  as  many  as 
eighteen  hours. 

No  deviation  from  these  requirements  shall  be  allowed 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  President. 

GRADES 

A careful  record  of  the  scholarship  of  each  student  is 
made  by  the  Faculty  in  all  the  subjects  pursued.  Grades 
are  determined  by  class  work  and  examinations,  each  being 
considered  of  equal  weight  in  the  final  credit. 

Standing  is  expressed  according  to  proficiency  in  schol- 
arship as  grade  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  I. 

Grade  A denotes  superior  scholarship  of  exceptional 
grade. 

Grade  B denotes  good  scholarship. 

Grade  C denotes  fair  scholarship. 

Grade  D denotes  passing  scholarship  but  carrying 
no  honor  points. 

Grade  E denotes  a condition  which  may  be  removed 
by  examination,  or  by  the  completion  of  any 
work  that  may  be  required,  or  both,  but  no 
condition  so  removed  may  raise  the  grade  above 

D. 

Grade  F denotes  failure,  removable  only  by  repeti- 
tion of  the  subject  in  class. 

Grade  I denotes  “ Incomplete,  ’ ’ note-books,  theses, 
etc.,  not  completed,  such  deficiency  being 
allowed  only  by  special  permission  of  instructor. 
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Work  reported  incomplete  or  conditioned  at  the  end  of 
any  semester,  and  not  made  good  by  the  beginning  of  the 
corresponding  semester  of  the  following  year,  can  thereafter 
be  given  credit  for  only  by  repetition  in  class. 

Information  concerning  the  progress  of  each  student  of 
the  Academy  and  of  the  College  will  be  furnished  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  Similar 
reports  will  be  issued  for  any  other  student  when  requested 
or  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  it  may  be  desirable. 

UNITS  OF  WORK 

Semester  Hour. — A semester  hour  is  the  amount  of 
work  represented  by  one  recitation  per  week  for  one 
semester,  requiring  in  preparation  an  average  of  two  hours ’ 
time,  or  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week  for  a semester. 

Honor  Points  represent  the  quality  as  distinguished 
from  the  quantity  of  the  work  required  for  graduation. 
They  are  estimated  as  follows : A grade  of  “ A 9 9 gives  three 
honor  points  for  each  semester  hour  of  work  completed;  a 
grade  of  “B”  gives  two  honor  points  for  each  semester 
hour ; 6 ‘ C ’ ’ gives  one  honor  point  for  each  semester  hour ; 
while  “D”  passes  the  student  but  gives  no  honor  points. 
In  other  words,  a student  to  do  satisfactory  work  must 
make  an  average  grade  of  “C”  in  all  his  subjects. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Students  are  classified  as  Regular  and  as  Special. 
Regular  students  are  classed  as  Freshmen,  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  Seniors,  according  to  the  following  regulations : 

A student  who  presents  15  units  from  an  accredited 
High  School  or  Academy  and  is  carrying  satisfactorily 
at  least  12  hours  of  regular  work  shall  be  classed  as  a 
Freshman.  He  may  be  a conditional  Freshman  with  14 
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units  but  must  make  up  the  condition  during  the  Freshman 
Year. 

A student  must  have  completed  26  semester  hours, 
carrying  with  them  26  honor  points  and  must  have 

completed  or  be  enrolled  for  the  prescribed  Freshmen 
subjects  in  order  to  be  classified  as  a Sophomore. 

A student  must  have  completed  58  semester  hours, 

carrying  with  them  58  honor  points  and  must  have 

completed  or  be  enrolled  for  the  prescribed  Sophomore 
subjects  in  order  to  be  classified  as  a Junior. 

A student  must  be  carrying  a sufficient  number  of  hours 
with  an  average  grade  of  “C”  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  graduation,  subject  to  the  rule  limiting  the  student 
to  18  hours  per  semester,  in  order  to  be  classified  as  a 
Senior. 

Special  Students. — Persons  desiring  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  any  particular  department  of  the  College,  without 
becoming  candidates  for  degrees,  may  be  admitted  as 

Special  Students,  provided  they  prove  themselves,  upon 
examination,  qualified  to  pursue  with  advantage  the  studies 
of  those  departments.  In  no  case  will  a student  be  allowed 
to  select  studies,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  he 
cannot  profitably  pursue. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  may  be  of  two  kinds : tests  and  final 
examinations.  Tests  may  be  given  at  any  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.  Final  examinations  shall  be 
given  at  the  end  of  a semester  or  on  completion  of  a subject. 

A test  or  examination  shall  be  given  at  any  other  than 
the  regular  time  only  upon  presentation  of  a card  issued  by 
the  teacher  and  properly  endorsed  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
college.  The  fee  for  examinations  taken  irregularly  shall  in 
all  cases  be  as  follows:  Tests,  sixty  cents;  final  examina- 
tions, or  special  work  assigned  to  delinquents,  one  dollar. 
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THESES  ' 

Seniors  who  desire  may  write  theses  bearing  on  their 
major  work.  Said  theses  must  be  done  under  the  head  of 
the  department  and  shall  represent  at  least  two  hours’  work 
for  which  credit  shall  be  given. 

In  each  case  the  subject  chosen,  and  the  outline  of  the 
thesis  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Professor  under  whose 
direction  the  work  was  done.  These  theses  shall  be 
type-written  on  paper  of  standard  size;  they  shall  contain 
a list  of  the  books  consulted,  and  when  a thesis  contains 
citations,  the  book  and  the  page  from  which  the  citation  is 
taken  shall  be  indicated. 

All  theses  must  be  completed  and  presented  to  the 
Professor  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  not  later  than  May 
first. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  CREDITS  AND  HONORABLE 
DISMISSAL 

A student  withdrawing  before  the  completion  of  a 
course  leading  to  a degree  is  entitled  to  an  honorable 
dismissal  and  an  official  transcript  of  all  work  done  in  the 
College,  provided  he  is  not  at  the  time  under  discipline,  or 
subject  to  suspension  or  expulsion. 

The  first  transcript  of  the  record  of  any  student  or 
graduate  is  given  without  charge  upon  request  to  the 
Registrar.  For  any  additional  copies  a fee  of  50  cents  per 
copy  is  charged. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 


The  College  offers  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics  for  the  completion 
of  the  respective  courses  outlined  below.  The  requirements 
for  these  degrees  are  as  follows : 

(1)  A student  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  128 
semester  hours  of  college  work  including  the  prescribed 
studies,  a Major  study,  and  electives.  (A  semester  hour  is 
the  work  done  in  a subject  requiring  one  hour  per  week  for 
a semester  in  recitation  and  two  hours  in  preparation,  or 
its  equivalent  in  laboratory  work.) 

(2)  The  student  must  have  a total  of  128  honor  points, 
earned  by  making  an  average  grade  of  “C”  in  the  128 
hours  required  for  graduation. 

(3)  The  student’s  course  must  include  the  required 
courses  and  a Major  as  indicated  in  the  courses  outlined 
below.  (A  Major  is  defined  as  24  semester  hours  in  one 
department,  or  in  one  department  chiefly  with  no  more 
than  4 to  6 hours  in  a closely  related  department.) 

(4)  A student  must  spend  at  least  one  academic  year 
in  residence  at  the  College. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Freshman  Year  Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st  semester  2nd  semester 

English  1-2 

3 

3 

A Foreign  Language 

4 

4 

*Bible  1-2 

2 

2 

Public  Speaking  1-2 

1 

1 

Military  Training  1-2  (for  men) 

2 

2 

Physical  Training  1-2  (for  women) 

1 

1 

Electives  (enough  to  make  16  hours  per 

i 

semester) 

! 

i 

Freshman  Electives,  Mathematics,  a second  foreign  language, 
a science,  history. 

Sophomore  Year  Hrs.  per  wk. 


English  3-4 

3 

3 

Foreign  language  (continued) 

4 

4 

A Science  (if  not  elected  in  Freshman  year) 

4 

4 

^Psychology  3 

4 

Military  Training  3-4  (for  men) 

2 

2 

Physical  Training  3-4  (for  women) 
Electives  (enough  to  make  16  hours  per 
semester) 

1 

1 

Sophomore  Electives.  Bible,  a second  language,  a second  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  history,  political  science,  psychology,  education, 
public  speaking. 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

1.  The  completion  of  a Major  of  24  hours  in  one  department,  or 
in  one  department  chiefly  with  no  more  than  4 to  6 hours  in  a closely 
related  department.  (The  Major  study  should  be  chosen  in  the 
Sophomore  year,  or  at  the  latest  at  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year.) 
Students  must  secure  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  professor  in 
charge  of  a department  before  enrolling  for  a Major  in  that  de- 
partment. 

2.  Enough  electives  to  make  a total  of  128  hours  carrying  128 
honor  points,  the  total  requirement  for  the  degree. 

Note. — No  credit  will  ordinarily  be  allowed  for  the  first  year  of  a 
foreign  language  unless  the  second  year  is  also  taken. 

*May  be  taken  in  the  following  year  upon  advice  of  Enrollment 
Committee, 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  B ACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Freshman  Year  Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st  semester 

2nd  semester 

English  1-2 

3 

3 

Chemistry  1-2  or  3-4 

5,  4 

5,  4 

French  or  German 

4 

4 

Drafting  and  Sewing 

3 

3 

Drawing,  Design 

2 

2 

Physical  Training  1-2 

1 

1 

17 

17 

Sophomore  Year 


English  3-4  or  Foreign  Language  continued 

3,  4 

3,  4 

Textiles,  Bacteriology  (alternate  years) 

4 

4 

Chemistry  11-12  (for  dietetics  students) 

4 

4 

Physiology,  Cookery 

3,  4 

4 

Physical  Training  3-4 

1 

1 

Public  Speaking  1-2 

1 

1 

17 

17 

Junior  Year 


Psychology  3,  Education  12 

4 

3 

Cookery,  Dietetics 

4 

4 

Advanced  Design 

1 

1 

Economics 

4 

Electives  (Botany,  Zoology,  Bible,  History) 

3 

8 

16 

16 

Senior  Year 


House  Construction,  Decoration,  Household 
Management  (alternate  years) 

3 

3 

Clothing 

3 

3 

History  and  Teaching  Home  Economics 

2 

2 

Practice  Teaching 

1 

1 

Art  Appreciation  and  History 

1 

1 

Electives  (Millinery,  Sociology,  Psychology, 
Education) 

6 

6 

16 

16 

Note  1. — If  not  taken  earlier,  Bible  1-2  should  be  elected  in  the 
Junior  or  Senior  year. 

Note  2. — High  School  Physics  or  its  equivalent  (Physics  1)  must 
be  offered  as  a prerequisite  to  cookery. 

Note  S. — Special  students  or  sufficient  maturity,  who  cannot 
remain  for  the  full  course,  may  be  allowed  to  pursue  a special  course 
of  two  or  three  years  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  Department. 
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PRE-MEDICAL  COURSE 

For  those  students  who  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of 
medicine  and  find  it  impossible  to  remain  in  college  four 
years,  a special  two-  or  three-year  Pre-medical  course  is 
provided  as  outlined  below.  As  the  requirements  of  the 
different  medical  schools  are  not  entirely  uniform  it  is 
advisable  for  students  to  consult  with  the  Dean  or  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  scientific  departments  who  will  pre- 
pare a schedule  for  him. 

Students  are  strongly  urged,  however , to  complete  a fidl 
four  years’  college  course  before  entering  the  study  of 
medicine  wherever  this  is  possible,  as  in  all  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  such  students  succeed  better  in  their  work  in 
medical  schools  and  in  their  subsequent  professional  career . 

A suggested  Pre-medical  course  which  may  be  modified 
to  suit  individual  needs  is  outlined  as  follows : 


Freshman  Year 

Sophomore  Year 

Hrs.  per  wk. 

Hrs.  per  \?k. 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

sem. 

sem. 

sem. 

sem. 

English  1-2 

3 

3 

German  or  French 

Math.  1-2  or  2-3 

4 

4 

(continued) 

4 

4 

French  or  German 

4 

4 

^English  3-4  & Pub. 

Chemistry  1-2  or  3-4 

(5)  4 

(5)  4 

Sp.  1-2  or  Chem. 

Mil.  Training  1-2 

2 

2 

11-12  or  15-16 

4 

4 

Zoology  1-2 

4 

4 

Physics  3-4 

4 

4 

Mil.  Training  3-4 

2 

2 

Junior  Year  Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st  semester 

2nd  semester 

Zoology  5-6 

4 

4 

Zoology  9-8 

4 

4 

Psychology  3-4 

*English  3-4,  Pub.  Sp.  1-2  or  Chem.  11-12 

4 

4 

or  15-16 

4 

4 

*When  three  years  are  given  to  the  course,  English  3-4  will  be 
taken  in  the  Sophomore  year  and  Chemistry  in  the  Junior  year.  In 
the  two-year  course  English  3-4  is  omitted  but  will  be  taken  in  the 
Junior  year  should  the  student  desire  to  return. 
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Students  who  complete  the  three  years’  work  outlined 
above  may  class  as  seniors  without  condition  and  secure  the 
B.  A.  degree  in  another  year,  or  may,  on  certain  conditions, 
secure  the  degree  from  the  college  for  work  done  at  an 
approved  Medical  School.  These  conditions  are  (1)  that 
the  student  has  completed  a full  three  years’  pre-medical 
course  at  the  College,  and  (2)  that  he  has  completed  the 
regular  first  year  work  in  a first-class  approved  Medical 
School. 

Prospective  medical  students  should  ascertain  the  spe- 
cific requirements  of  the  Medical  School  of  their  choice.  If 
at  all  possible  they  should  study  Latin,  French  or  German 
and  one  or  more  of  the  sciences,  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
Biology  in  their  college  preparatory  course. 


PRE-LAW  AND  PRE-ENGINEERING  COURSES 

For  prospective  students  of  law  the  College  offers  all 
the  work  that  first-class  Law  Schools  usually  require  for 
entrance.  The  best  of  these  schools  strongly  recommend 
the  completion  of  a regular  college  course  before  taking  up 
the  study  of  law.  At  least  two  or  three  years  of  college 
work  are  indispensable.  Students  interested  in  law  are 
advised  to  complete,  therefore,  one  of  the  regular  courses 
and  to  elect  work  in  Latin,  English,  Public  Speaking, 
Psychology,  Logic,  History,  Political  Science,  Economics, 
and  Sociology. 

The  College  also  offers  courses  of  value  to  prospective 
engineering  students.  These  include  Mathematics  and 
Surveying,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  English,  Modem 
Languages  and  Economics;. 

At  least  two  years  of  such  work  is  recommended  for 
students  expecting  to  take  up  Engineering  at  a university. 
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COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  College  is  well  prepared  to  train  teachers  especially 
for  high-school  and  supervisory  positions.  It  offers  suffi- 
cient work  in  Psychology  and  Education  and  opportunities 
for  practice  teaching  to  meet  the  requirements  of  practi- 
cally all  the  states  for  teachers  ’ certificates.  Graduates 
who  have  taken  the  full  course  in  Education  can  secure 
certificates  without  examination  in  most  states  where  such 
privilege  is  accorded  college  graduates.  Students  should 
find  out  the  requirements  in  their  own  state  and  advise  with 
the  professor  of  Education  in  making  out  their  courses. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  teaching  should  plan 
to  include  in  their  courses,  besides  the  usual  requirements, 
the  following: 

(a)  Two  Majors,  in  two  logically  related  subjects 
which  they  may  be  preparing  to  teach. 

(b)  Psychology,  in  Sophomore  year. 

(c)  History  of  Education  and  Principles  of  Teaching 
and  Genetic  Psychology  in  the  Junior  year. 

(d)  Courses  in  the  teaching  of  their  special  subjects, 
practice-teaching,  and  advanced  courses  in  Education  in 
their  Senior  year. 

Courses  in  public  speaking,  in  ancient  or  modern 
language,  in  philosophy,  in  biological,  political  and  social 
sciences  are  recommended  as  of  value  to  prospective 
teachers.  Practical  knowledge  of  music  and  athletic  sports 
is  also  a great  asset  to  teachers. 
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COMBINED  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY  COURSE 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  students  preparing  for 
the  ministry  to  complete  both  the  College  and  Seminary 
courses  in  one  year  less  than  would  ordinarily  be  required 
the  faculty  of  North-Western  College  recently  adopted  the 
following  plan  of  coordination. 

The  College  will  accept  18  to  20  semester  hours  of  work 
in  the  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  toward  the  B.  A. 
degree.  The  subjects  from  which  such  credits  are  to  be 
accepted  are  Hebrew,  Old  and  New  Testament  Theology, 
Christian  Ethics,  and  Church  History.  Approximately 
half  of  the  above  work  should  be  done  in  the  student’s 
Junior  year  in  the  College  and  half  in  the  Senior  year. 

To  secure  these  credits  as  well  as  the  additional  work 
required  by  the  Seminary  a student  must  carry  on  an 
average  17  hours  during  his  Freshman  year  and  18  hours 
throughout  his  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  years,  in- 
clusive of  his  Seminary  work. 

Only  those  students  who  maintain  a grade  index  of  1 % 
(i.  e.,  those  who  make  an  average  of  “B”  in  three-fourths 
of  their  work  and  an  average  of  “C”  in  their  remaining 
work)  in  all  courses  that  are  to  count  on  the  degree  will  be 
permitted  to  take  this  combined  course. 


SUGGESTED  COURSE  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS 
LEADING  TO  B.  A.  DEGREE 

For  those  students  who  desire  to  pursue  studies  that 
would  qualify  them  for  positions  as  Pastor’s  Assistants, 
Directors  of  Religious  Education  and  Missionaries,  the 
College  recommends  a course  with  a major  in  Bible  and 
Religious  Education.  Such  a course,  which  may  be  modi- 
fied to  suit  individual  needs,  is  outlined  as  follows : 
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Freshman  Year 


Sophomore  Year 


Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st  | 
sem. 

2nd 

sem. 

Eng.  1-2,  Pub.  Sp.  | 
1-2 

4 

4 

Phys.  Tr.  (or  Mil. 

‘Sc.) 

1 (2) 

1 (2) 

German  (or  other 
lang.) 

4 

4 

Hist.  1-2  (or  3-4) 

4 (3) 

4 (3) 

Bible  1-2 

2 

2 

Elective : Music,  Art, 
Commerce 

Junior  Year 


Educ.  11  (or  13) -12 

3 

3 

Pub.  Sp.  3-4 

2 

2 

Psych.  11-12 

3 

3 

Bible  5-6  and  13-14 

4 

4 

*Church  Organiza- 
tion 

3 

*Eccl.  Pol.  and  Ev. 
Ass  ’n  Hist, 

4 

*Bible 

1 

1 

Hrs.  per  wk. 


1st  | 
sem. 

2nd 

sem. 

Bot.  or  Zool.  1-2 
Phys.  Tr.  (or  Mil. 

4 

4 

Sc.) 

German  (or  other 

1 (2) 

1 (2) 

lang.  cont’d) 

4 

4 

Psych.  3 

4 

Bible  3-4  and  11-12' 
Elective:  Physiol., 

4 

4 

Psych.,  *Bible 

3 (4) 

Senior  Year 


Soc.  11-12 

3 

3 

Educ.  or  Phil. 

3 

3 

Psych.  15,  Phil.  16 

3 

3 

Bible  15-16  (or 
17-18) 

2 

2 

Germanll-12(or  5-6) 

3 

3 

or  Eng. 

*Rel.  Educ.  (Adv. 
course) 

2 

2 

* Offered  in  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary. 


Note. — Special  students  of  sufficient  maturity  who  cannot  remain 
to  complete  the  full  four-year  course  may,  by  special  permission,  be 
allowed  to  follow  a special  course  of  two  or  three  years  in  which  the 
general  studies  are  omitted.  Students  are,  however,  urged  to  take 
the  full  course  since  the  B.  A.  degree  is  coming  to  be  a universal 
requirement  for  almost  all  types  of  Christian  and  missionary  work. 


Departments  of  Instruction 

Descriptions  of  courses  offered  in  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  Instruction  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are 
given  below.  The  departments  are  arranged  alphabetically 
as  follows : 

Biblical  Literature  and  Religious 
Education 

Biological  Sciences  (Botany,  Zo- 
ology, Physiology) 

Chemistry 
Education 
English 
Geology 
German 
Greek 
History 

Home  Economics  (Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  Art,  and  Design) 

Numbering  of  Courses. — In  the  description  of  courses 
given  below  courses  numbered  1 to  10  are,  as  a rule, 
intended  for  Freshmen  or  Sophomores  ; those  above  10  for 
Juniors  or  Seniors.  Odd  numbers,  as  a rule,  refer  to  first 
semester,  even  numbers  to  second  semester  courses. 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  AND  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Professor  Domm 

The  Bible  is  given  a place  in  the  curriculum  because  of 
its  unique  educational  value.  In  this  department  the  aim 
is  to  bring  the  student  into  direct  contact  with  the  Word 
itself  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  a first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  methods  of  teaching  are  employed 
which  are  best  adapted  to  interest  college  students.  The 
courses  in  Religious  Education  are  organized  in  recogni- 


Latin 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
Military  Training 
Physical  Training  for  Women 
Physics 

Psychology  and  Philosophy  (in- 
cluding Religion) 

Public  Speaking 
Romance  Languages  ( French, 
Spanish) 

Social  Science  (Political  Science, 
Economics,  Sociology) 
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tion  of  the  responsibility  of  the  modern  college  for  the 
training  of  religious  workers  in  the  Church,  Sunday  school, 
and  in  other  religious  organizations. 

I- .  New  Testament  History  and  Literature. — Two 
hours,  first  semester.  Required  of  all  in  Freshman  or 
Sophomore  year.  Three  .sections;  (a)  M.,  F.  at  7 :30;  (b) 
M.,  F.  at  8 :30 ; (c)  M.,  F.  at  2 :00. 

A study  of  New  Testament  History  and  Literature,  based  on  a 
regular  text-book.  A personal  study  of  the  Bible  is  encouraged. 

-2.  Teachings  of  Jesus.- — Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Required  of  all  in  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year.  Three 
sections:  (a)  M.,  F.  at  7 :30;  (b)  M.,  F.  at  8:30;  (c)  M., 
F.  at  2 :00. 

A study  of  the  message  of  Jesus  in  the  setting  of  his  time  and 
the  bearing  of  these  principles  upon  present  day  life. 

3-4.  English  Bible. — Two  hours,  both  semesters. 
Open  to  all  except  Freshmen.  Tu.,  Th.  at  2 :00.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1920-21. 

A literary  study  of  the  Bible  with  special  attention  to  the 
various  forms  of  literature — history,  poetry,  oratory,  drama,  etc., 
found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Attention  given  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  poetic  forms. 

[5-6.  Old  Testament  History  and  Literature. — 
Two  hours,  both  semesters,  open  to  all  except  Freshmen. 
Tu.,  Th.  at  2 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

A study  of  the  chief  events  and  personages  from  the  beginning 
of  Sacred  History  to  the  time  of  Christ.] 

II- 12.  Social  and  Ethical  Teachings  of  the  Bible. 
"—Two  hours,  both  semesters,  open  to  all  except  Freshmen. 
Tu.,  Th.  at  3 :00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1920-21. 

A study  of  the  ethical  ideas  and  social  institutions  and  ideals  of 
the  Bible.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  teachings  of  the  prophets, 
of  the  wisdom  literature  and  of  Jesus  Christ. 

[13-14.  Religious  Education. — Two  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. Prerequisite,  Psychology  3 or  the  equivalent.  Tu., 
Th.  at  3:00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 
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This  course  includes  a study  of  the  history,  the  aims,  the 
problems,  and  the  methods  of  religious  education;  the  developing 
religious  experience  in  the  light  of  genetic  psychology;  the  materials 
of  religious  education;  the  principles  involved  in  placing  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools;  the  origin,  expansion,  and  curricula  of  the 
Sunday  school;  and  a program  of  religious  education  in  the  church.] 

15-16.  Teaching  the  Bible. — Two  hours,  both  semes- 
ters. Prerequisite,  Psychology  3 and  Education  12,  or  the 
equivalent.  (Same  as  Education  35-36.)  W.  2:00,  F.  3:00. 
Alternate  years.  Offered  1920-21. 

This  course  includes  a brief  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching 
based  upon  the  assured  results  of  advanced  thinkers  and  workers  in 
this  field.  A certain  amount  of  teaching  is  required  before  the  class 
and  under  supervision  in  the  Sunday  school  of  some  neighboring 
church  or  in  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Mission-study  class  or 
Bible-discussion  group. 

[17.  Missions. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequi- 
site, Bible  1-2.  W.  2 :00,  F.  3 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omit- 
ted 1920-21 

This  course  includes  a study  of  the  expansion  of  Christianity 
from  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  present;  modern  missionary  methods 
of  evangelism,  education,  industrial  training  and  medical  work.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  the  foreign  mission  fields  of  the  Evangelical 
Association.] 

[18.  Evangelism. — Two  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Psychology  3.  W.  2 :00,  F.  3 :00.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

This  course  includes  a study  of  the  history  of  evangelism,  the 
psychology,  message  and  methods  of  modern  revivalism,  gospel  mis- 
sions, personal  work,  and  educational  evangelism.] 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Professor  Walton  Professor 

BOTANY 

1-2.  General  Botany. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Open  to  Freshmen.  Those  presenting  entrance  credit  in 
Botany  may  by  special  permission  take  second  semester 
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without  the  first.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  8:30  ; laboratory, 
Tu.,  Th.  7 :30— 9 :30. 

The  course  consists  of  laboratory  and  field  work  on  representa- 
tives of  each  of  the  plant  groups.  Morphologic,  physiological, 
ecological  and  taxonomic  aspects  of  each  form  are  considered.  One 
hundred  specimens  are  to  be  collected,  neatly  mounted,  and  arranged 
in  family  covers.  Forty  specimens  are  to  be  analyzed  in  detail  and 
mounted  with  description.  The  College  Herbarium  of  45,000  speci- 
mens is  constantly  used  to  furnish  illustrative  material. 

5-.  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes. — Four  hours, 
first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Botany  1-2.  Recitations,  M., 
W.  at  10 :00 ; laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  10 :00-12 :00.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1920-21. 

The  course  consists  of  laboratory  and  field  work  with  our  com- 
mon flowering  plants,  and  class  study  of  the  structure  and  evolution 
of  the  flowering  forms,  and  some  of  the  economic  factors  involved. 

-6.  Plant  Physiology. — Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1-2  and  5.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at 
10 :00 ; laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  10  :00— 12  :00.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1920-21. 

The  course  involves  text-book  and  laboratory  study  of  nutrition, 
growth,  respiration,  irritability,  reproduction  and  other  activities  of 
the  living  plant. 

[7—  Morphology  of  the  Lower  Plants. — Four  hours, 
first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Botany  1-2.  Recitations,  M., 
W.  at  10 :00 ; laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  10 :00-12 :00.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

The  course  consists  of  laboratory  and  field  work  with  representa- 
tive forms  of  the  non-flowering  plants  and  includes  a study  of 
Thallophytes,  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes.  The  recitations  will 
deal  with  the  structural  phases  of  these  plants  with  special  reference 
to  the  evolution  of  the  flowering  forms  from  the  flowerless.  Twenty- 
five  mounted  slides  will  be  required.] 

[-8.  Plant  Ecology. — Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1—2.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  10 :00 ; 
laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  10 :00-12  :00.  Alternate  years.  Omit- 
ted 1920-21. 

Field  study  of  plant  formations,  societies,  zonation  and  layers 
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is  required.  Several  extended  field  trips  will  be  taken  for  this  pur- 
pose within  the  1 1 Chicago  Area. 9 ’ In  the  laboratory  plant  forms  and 
structures  as  affected  by  ecological  factors  are  studied,  and  careful 
drawings  made.  Instruction  in  elementary  microscopic  technique, 
and  in  the  making  and  mounting  of  ‘ ‘ free-hand ,y  sections.  Fifty 
mounted  slides  of  botanical  materials  are  required.  Modern  methods 
of  preservation,  staining  and  mounting  will  be  explained.] 

[-10.  Bacteriology. — Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1-2,  or  its  equivalent.  Open  to  others 
by  special  permission.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  11 :00  ; labo- 
ratory, Tu.,  Th.  1 :00— 3 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1920-21. 

This  course  is  designed  principally  for  Home  Economics  students 
and  deals  especially  with  the  bacteria  of  water,  milk,  air  and  food 
materials.] 

11-  Plant  Pathology. — Four  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1-2  and  10.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at 
11:00;  laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  1:00-3:00.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1920-21. 

A study  of  the  diseases  of  plants.  The  relationships  of  the 
fungi  and  the  bacteria  that  attack  plants,  their  life  histories  and 
methods  leading  to  their  control  are  studied  both  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  laboratory. 

-12.  Histology. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Botany  1-2,  and  6 or  8.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at 
11 :00 ; laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  1 :00-3 :00.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1920-21. 

The  course  consists  of  text-book  and  laboratory  study  of  the 
elements  of  plant  structure.  Fundamentals  of  microscopic  technique- 
will  be  brought  out,  and  thirty  mounted  slides  of  plant  tissues  will 
be  required. 

[13-.  Cytology. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 

requisite, Botany  12.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  11 :00 ; labora- 
tory, Tu.,  Th.  1 :00— 3 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 

1920-21. 

Laboratory  study  of  the  mechanism  of  cell  division  will  be  taken 
up,  with  special  reference  to  the  morphological  and  physiological 
functions  of  the  elements  involved  in  the  structure  and  development 
of  plant  forms.] 
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ZOOLOGY 

1—2.  General  Zoology. — Four  hours:,  both  semesters. 
Open  to  Freshmen.  Those  presenting  entrance  credit  in 
Zoology  may  by  special  permission  take  second  semester 
without  the  first.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  8 :30 ; laboratory, 
Tu.,  Th.  7 :30— 9 :30. 

The  course  consists  of  text-book  and  laboratory  work  on  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  various  phyla  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. Library  topics  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time  for  class 
reports.  A semester  report  on  some  assigned  topic  will  also  be 
required.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  collect  and  fully  identify 
thirty  specimens  of  animal  life  found  in  this  vicinity. 

3-4.  Economic  Zoology. — One  hour,  both  semesters. 
Open  to  all  taking  or  presenting  Zoology  1-2.  Recitation, 
F.  8 :30. 

The  course  consists  of  the  study  of  the  particular  economic 
values  of  each  of  the  animal  phyla.  A semester  report  on  an  assigned 
topic  will  be  required. 

5-  Comparative  Anatomy. — Four  hours,  first  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite,  Zoology  1-2.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at 
10:00;  laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  10:00-12:00. 

The  work  will  consist  of  text-book  and  laboratory  study  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  various  types  of  the  Chordates,  based  on  careful 
dissections  made  by  the  students,  with  reference  to  the  evolutionary 
tendency  of  the  development  of  various  organs  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  forms. 

[-6.  Histology. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Zoology  1-2  and  5.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  10 :00 ; 
laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  10 :00-12  :00.  Alternate  years.  Omit- 
ted 1920-21. 

The  course  includes  text-book  and  laboratory  study  of  the  tissues 
of  the  animal  body.  Methods  of  killing,  fixing,  staining,  embedding 
and  mounting  of  material  for  microscopic  examination  will  be  given. 
Twenty-five  mounted  slides  will  be  required  of  each  student.] 

—8.  Embryology. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Zoology  1—2  and  5.  Recitations,  M.,  W at  10 :00 ; 
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laboratory,  Tu.,  Tli.  10 :00-12 :00.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1920-21. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  -students  preparing  for 
medicine  or  graduate  work  in  science.  It  deals  with  the  embryologi- 
cal  development  of  animals  as  typified  by  the  frog,  the  fish,  and  the 
bird,  both  as  to  morphology  and  internal  structures.  Invertebrate 
embryology,  as  typified  by  Arbacia,  is  also  studied. 

9-.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Three  or  four  hours, 
first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  1,  or  its  equivalent. 
The  recitation  work  may  be  taken  without  the  laboratory. 
Recitations,  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00 ; laboratory,  M.  or  W. 
2:00-4:00. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  Home  Economics  students 
au4  others  who  may  desire  a knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of 
personal  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

-10.  Advanced  Physiology. — Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Zooology  1-2  and  9,  or  their  equiv- 
alent. Recitations,  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1920-21. 

This  course  consists  of  the  intensive  study  of  the  physiological 
structure  and  development  of  the  human  body. 

[11 — . Cytology. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 

requisite, Zoology  5 and  6 or  8.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  at 
1 :00 ; laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  1 :00-3 :00.  Alternate  years. 
Omitted  1920-21. 

The  various  structural  elements  of  the  cell  involved  in  division, 
maturation,  and  fertilization  are  taken  up  in  the  laboratory,  with 
special  reference  to  the  question  of  their  possible  functions  as  bearers 
of  hereditary  qualities.] 

[-12.  Economic  Entomology. — Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Zoology  1-2.  Recitations,  M.,  W. 
at  1:00;  laboratory,  Tu.  1:00—3:00.  Alternate  years. 
Omitted  1920-21. 

This  course  takes  up  the  economic  value  of  the  insects,  and  the 
general  morphology  of  several  typical  forms  will  be  studied  in  the 
laboratory.  Field  trips  and  library  work  will  be  required.] 

15—  Historical  Zoology. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1—2,  and  one  other  course  in  Biology. 
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Recitations,  M.,  W.  at  1 :00.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1920-21. 

A study  of  the  development  of  biology  and  the  theories  which 
have  been  proposed  to  account  for  evolution,  together  with  a discus- 
sion of  present  problems  and  tendencies.  Library  reports  will  be 
required  from  time  to  time. 

-16.  Bird  Study. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Zoology,  1-2.  Recitations,  M.,  W.  1 :00 ; labora- 
tory, Tu.  1 :00 — 3 :00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1920—21. 

Topics  such  as  classification,  ancestry,  adaptation,  flight  and 
song,  plumage  and  moult,  feeding  and  nesting  habits,  with  special 
reference  to  economic  value,  distribution,  conservation  and  protec- 
tion, migration  and  methods  of  bird-study  are  discusssed.  Laboratory 
dissection  as  well  as  field  and  text-book  study  will  be  used  to 
illustrate  the  important  points. 

BIOLOGY 

21-22.  Teaching  of  Botany  and  Zoology. — Two  or 
three  hours  (depending  on  the  amount  of  practical  work 
done),  both  semesters,  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  four 
semester  courses  in  Botany  or  Zoology  and  one  in  Educa- 
tion. One  class  hour  per  week,  to  be  arranged.  (Same  as 
Education  23-24.) 

The  first  semester’s  work  will  deal  with  Botany  (Course  21)  and 
the  second  with  Zoology  (Course  22).  These  courses  are  essentially 
intended  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  biology  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Practical  class  problems  and  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
matter  to  students  are  taken  up.  The  text-book  work  is  based  on 
Lloyd  and  Bigelow ’s  The  Teaching  of  Biology,  or  a similar  text. 

23-24.  Biology  Seminar. — Two  hours,  both  semesters, 
Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  six  semester  courses  in  either 
Botany  or  Zoology.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Current  topics  and  modern  tendencies  in  Biology  will  be  taken 
up  and  limited  topics  of  investigation  in  the  laboratory  and  library 
will  be  assigned  each  student.  A thesis  embodying  the  results  of  such 
investigation  will  be  required. 

Note. — Students  majoring  in  Zoology  are  advised  to  take  two 
years  in  Botany  and  Chemistry  and  a year  in  Physics. 

Students  majoring  in  Botany  are  advised  to  take  two  years  in 
Zoology  and  Chemistry  and  a year  in  Physics. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Nonnamaker  Professor  — 

I- 2.  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative,  Analy- 
sis.— Five  hours.  First  semester,  three  recitations  and  two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week;  second  semester, 
two  recitations  and  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  For  students  who  have  had  no  elementary  chemistry. 
Section  (a),  M.,  Tu.,  Th.  at  8:30;  section  (b),  M.,  Tu.,  Th. 
at  11 :00 ; laboratory  periods,  two  or  three  of  the  following, 
M.  1 :00— 3 :00,  W.,  F.  10  :00— 12  :00,  1 :00— 3 :00,  3 :00— 5 :00. 

This  is  a course  in  general  descriptive  inorganic  chemistry.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  elements, 
their  compounds,  and  the  laws  and  theories  of  the  science.  Labora- 
tory work  of  the  second  semester  is  entirely  Qualitative  Analysis. 

3-4.  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis. 
— Four  hours,  two  recitations  and  two  two-hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Both  semesters.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  a course  in  elementary  chemistry.  Recitations, 
Tu.,  Th.  at  10 :00 ; laboratory  periods,  two  of  the  following : 
W,  F.  10  :00— 12  :00,  1 :00— 3 :00,  3 :00-5  :00. 

In  this  course  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  modern  theories  of 
chemistry.  The  recitations  and  laboratory  work  are  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  chemistry. 
Laboratory  work  of  the  second  semester  is  entirely  Qualitative 
Analysis. 

II-  Qualitative  Analysis. — Four  hours,  one  recita- 
tion, and  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  First 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Course  1—2,  or  3-4.  Recitation,  M. 
at  11:00;  laboratory  periods,  three  of  the  following:  Tu., 
Th.  1 :00— 3 :00,  3 :00-5  :00. 

This  is  a course  in  qualitative  analysis.  It  includes  basic  and 
acid  analyses  of  simple  substances. 

—12.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Four  hours,  one  reci- 
tation and  three  two-hour  laboratory  periods  or  their 
equivalent  per  week.  Second  semester.  Prerequisites, 
Courses  1-2  and  11  or  3-4.  Recitation,  M.  at  11:00; 
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laboratory  periods,  three  of  the  following : Tu.,  Th„  1 :00 — 
3 :00,  or  3 :00-5  :00. 

This  is  a course  in  general  quantitative  analysis  which  includes 
both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  determinations.  Purification  of  salts 
and  inorganic  preparations  are  also  given  some  attention. 

13-14.  Advanced  Analysis, — Two  to  four  hours.  Ad- 
vanced work  for  students  who  are  prepared.  Time,  work 
and  credits  to  be  arranged  with  instructor. 

15-16.  Organic  Chemistry. — Four  hours,  two  lectures 
or  recitations  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Both  semesters.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2  and  11, 
or  3-4.  Recitations,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30 ; laboratory,  two  of 
the  following  periods  : Tu.,  Th.  1 :00 — 3 :00,  or  3 :00-5  :00. 

This  course  is  a study  of  the  relations  between  the  different 
classes  of  organic  compounds,  their  structural  formulae,  preparation, 
and  properties.  The  laboratory  work  coordinates  with  the  work 
taken  in  the  class  room. 

21-22.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry. — (Listed  also  as 
Education  25-26.)  Two  hours,  both  semesters.  One  reci- 
tation and  one  or  two  laboratory  periods  practice  teaching 
per  week.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had 
general  chemistry  and  qualitative  analysis  and  who  have 
had  or  are  pursuing  Education  —12  or  its  equivalent.  Reci- 
tation, M.  at  3 :00.  Other  hours  to  be  arranged. 


EDUCATION 

President  Rall  Professor  Kirn 

-10.  Psychology  of  Education. — Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  W.,  F.  at 

10:00. 

This  course  studies  the  different  mental  processes  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  by  education  to 
secure  the  maximum  possibilities  of  the  pupil  and  to  prepare  him  for 
the  greatest  efficiency.  Habit  formation,  the  use  of  the  imagination, 
the  training  of  attention  and  memory,  the  transfer  of  training,  and 
the  cultivation  of  higher  mental  processes  will  be  considered. 
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[11-  History  of  Education. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00.  Alter- 
nate years.  Omitted  1920—21. 

This  course  includes  a brief  treatment  of  ancient  and  medieval 
education  and  a more  detailed  study  of  modern  education  from  the 
Renaissance.  The  aim  throughout  is  to  show  the  historical  ante- 
cedents and  development  of  the  present  day  educational  theories  and 
practices.  A text-book  is  used,  with  considerable  parallel  and  source 
reading.] 

-12.  Principles  of  Teaching. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology 
3 or  its  equivalent.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10 :00.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1920-21. 

This  course  treats  in  a practical  way  of  the  problems  of  teaching 
with  special  application  to  high  schools.  The  aims,  content,  and 
methods  of  teaching  of  high  school  subjects,  as  well  as  broader 
problems  of  management  and  organization,  will  be  considered.  Visits 
to  local  or  Chicago  high  schools  will  be  arranged.  Such  books  as 
Parker’s  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  School  and  Thorndike’s 
Principles  of  Teaching  will  be  used  as  text-books. 

13-  Secondary  Education. — Three  hours",  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10  :00.  Alter- 
nate years.  Offered  1920-21. 

A brief  history  of  secondary  education  followed  by  a study  of 
the  aims,  organizations,  and  conduct  of  the  high  school.  Among  the 
topics  considered  are  high  school  curricula,  the  junior  high  school, 
vocational  courses  and  guidance,  social  activities. 

[-14.  School  Administration. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10:00. 
Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

A study  of  the  problems  of  supervision  and  administration  of 
school  systems — county,  city,  state,  and  national.  Such  topics  as  the 
following  are  investigated  and  discussed : school  architecture  and 

hygiene;  duties  of  boards,  superintendents,  teachers;  reports,  sur- 
veys, measurements;  relation  of  state,  church,  and  home  to  the 
school;  physical,  vocational,  moral,  and  religious  education.] 

21—.  Genetic  Psychology  (same  as  Psychology  11). — 
Three  hours,  first  semester. 
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SPECIAL  METHOD  COURSES 

The  following  courses  are  offered  by  the  instructors  in 
the  various  Departments  indicated.  They  should  only  be 
taken  in  the  Senior,  or  in  exceptional  cases  in  the  Junior 
year,  and  should  be  preceded  by  full  work  in  the  particular 
subjects  and  a year  in  Psychology  and  Education. 

23-24.  The  Teaching  of  Botany  and  Zoology  (same 
as  Biology  21-22.). — Two  or  three  hours  both  semesters. 

25-26.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  (.same  as  Chem- 
istry 21-22). — Two  hours,  both  semesters. 

[-20.  The  Teaching  of  German  (same  as  German 
20). — One  hour,  second  semester.  Alternate  years.  Omit- 
ted 1920-21.] 

27-  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (same  as  Mathe- 
matics 15). — Two  hours,  first  semester. 

[28.  The.  Teaching  of  Latin  (same  as  Latin  14). — 
Three  hours,  second  semester.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1920-21.] 

29-30.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training  (same  as 
Physical  Training  11-12). — One  hour,  both  semesters. 

22-.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics  (same  as 
History  22). — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1920-21. 

31-32.  The  History  and  Teaching  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics (same  as  Home  Economics  17-18). — Two  hours, 
both  semesters. 

33-.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  and  Written  Composi- 
tion (same  as  English  21). — Two  hours,  first  semester. 

-34.  The  Teaching  of  English  Literature  (same  as 
English  22).— Three  hours,  second  semester. 
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35-36.  Teaching  the  Bible  (same  as  Biblical  Litera- 
ture 15-16). — Two  hours,  both  semesters. 

-40.  Teaching  of  French  (same  as  French  16). — 
Two  hours,  second  semester. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  courses  opportunities  for 
directed  observation  and  supervised  practice  teaching  are 
offered  in  the  Academy  and  in  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  in  local  educational  institutions.  All  such  work  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  professor  in  charge  of 
the  department  in  which  the  subject  taught  falls.  As  a 
rule  one  hour  credit  will  be  allowed  for  two  hours  of 
practice  teaching.  In  all  cases  the  following  prerequisites 
are  required:  the  carrying  of  major  work  in  the  subject 
taught,  the  completion  of  Course  12  or  its  equivalent  and 
the  completion  of  or  registration  for  the  Special  Methods 
Course  in  the  subject  taught. 

41-42.  Practice.  Teaching. — One  or  two  hours’  credit 
each  semester  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  with  prerequisites 
as  above  indicated.  One  to  four  hours’  teaching  per  week. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

ENGLISH 

Professor  White  Professor  Oliver 

Miss  Schulz 

1-2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Three  hours,  both 
semesters.  Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Four  sections: 
(a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  7:30;  (b)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8:30;  (c) 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1:00;  (d)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  3:00. 

It  is  necessary  for  one  to  master  the  principles  that  govern  all 
composition  before  he  can  hope  to  use  his  knowledge  efficiently.  This 
course  provides  intensive  drill  in  thinking  and  writing  so  that  the 
student  may  enlarge  his  ability  both  to  shape  his  thoughts  accurately 
and  to  appreciate  the  thought  of  others. 
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lx.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Two  hours,  first  or 
second  semester.  For  all  students  deficient  in  English. 
May  not  be  counted  for  credit  toward  a degree.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Freshmen  who  prove 
deficient  in  English  in  the  opening  weeks  of  the  first  semester  of  their 
attendance  at  college,  and  for  others  who  in  the  judgment  of  the 
faculty  need  additional  training  in  English. 

3-4.  Survey  of  English  Literature. — Three  hours, 
both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  English  1-2.  Required  of 
Sophomores.  Two  sections,  (a)  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11:00; 

(b)  M.,  W.,  F.  at  1:00. 

This  course  consists  of  a rapid  survey  of  English  literature  from 
the  beginnings  to  the  rise  of  Romanticism,  followed  by  a critics J 
study  of  the  more  important  writers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  and  a brief  consideration  of  recent  literature. 

11-  Tennyson. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 

requisite, English  3-4.  Tu.,  Th.  at  10  :00. 

In  this  course  attention  will  be  given  to  the  profound  changes  in  ! 
political,  scientific,  and  religious  thought  of  the  Victorian  Age.  The 
most  important  poems  of  Tennyson  will  be  studied  and  the  attempt 
made  to  show  in  what  respects  and  to  what  extent  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  period. 

-12.  Browning. — Two  hours,  second  semester.  Pre-  j 
requisite,  English  3-4.  Tu.,  Th.  at  10  :00. 

In  this  course  the  minor  poems  of  Browning  will  be  studied  i 

together  with  one  or  two  of  his  dramas.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  1 

the  poet  ?s  philosophy  as  well  as  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  art. 

[13-.  Study  of  the  Novel. — Three  hours,  first  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10 :00. 

Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

This  course  involves  a study  of  the  history  and  the  technique  of 
the  novel,  and  includes  the  reading  and  analysis  of  representative 
works  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time.] 

[-14.  The  Short  Story. — Three  hours,  second  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10 :00. 

Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 
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In  this  course  a study  is  made  of  the  history  and  principles  of 
technique  of  the  short-story,  and  examples  from  classic  and  modern 
writers  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  appreciation  of  these 
writers  and  practice  in  writing  the  short  story.] 

15-.  Study  of  the  Drama. — Three  hours,  first  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2 :00. 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  English  drama  from  the 
beginnings  to  Shakespeare.  Attention  will  be  given  to  its  history 
and  development,  and  to  the  general  principles  of  dramatic  art. 
Specimens  of  Miracles,  Moralities,  and  pre-Shakespearean  drama  will 
be  taken  up  in  class.  Collateral  reading  and  reports. 

-16.  Shakespeare. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 

Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2 :00. 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  in 
sequence.  An  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
the  poet ’s  dramatic  art  throughout  his  work.  Collateral  reading, 
written  reports. 

17-18.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Drama. — Three 
hours.  Both  semesters.  Prerequisite,  English  3-4.  M., 

W.,  F.  at  10 :00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1920-21. 

This  course  takes  up  the  study  of  the  Drama  of  the  Restoration 
and  continues  with  the  study  of  the  dramatic  development  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  Modern,  social,  satiric,  and  romantic  dramas  receive 
about  equal  attention. 

21-.  The  Teaching  of  Oral  and  Written  Composi- 
tion.— Two  hours,  first  semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year. 
Prerequisites,  English  3-4  and  one  course  in  Education. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.  (Same  as  Education  33.) 

A study  of  the  relationship  of  composition  to  the  social  needs 
of  communities,  a survey  of  the  methods  and  text-books  used  in 
secondary  schools.  Practical  work  under  supervision  in  class  teaching, 
and  in  coaching  is  offered  in  conjunction  with  this  course.  See 
Educ.  41-42. 

-22.  The  Teaching  of  English  Literature. — Three 
hours,  second  semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequi- 
sites, English  3-4  and  one  course  in  Education.  (Same  as 
Education  34.)  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8:30. 

The  course  consists  of  a consideration  of  the  high  school  work  in 
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English  literature.  Discussions,  reviews  and  illustrative  studies, 
methods  and  history  of  teaching  English. 

23-.  History  of  the  English  Language. — Three 
hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  English  3—4.  M.,  W., 
F.  at  8 :30. 

Old  and  Middle  English  readings  in  prose  and  poetry,  with 
grammatical  and  phonological  study.  Lectures  on  the  history,  vocab- 
ulary, and  structure  of  the  English  Language. 

Note. — For  a course  in  the  literary  study  of  the  English  Bible, 
which  may  be  counted  on  a major  in  English,  see  Biblical  Litera- 
ture 3-4. 

FRENCH 

(See  Romance  Languages) 


GEOLOGY 

Professor  — 

1-2.  General  Geology. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Recitations,  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00 ; laboratory,  Th.  3-5. 

This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  the  earth  and  its  life. 
Laboratory  work  and  field  trips  supplement  the  text-book  work. 

3-.  Physiography. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  1-2.  Recitations,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at 
3:00. 

This  course  deals  with  the  study  of  earth  processes.  U.  S. 
Topographical  Maps  are  made  the  basis  of  much  work.  At  the 
option  of  the  instructor,  one  or  more  of  the  recitation  periods  may 
be  used  for  laboratory  work  or  field  trips. 

-4.  Mineralogy. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  1-2  and  Elementary  Chemistry.  Recita- 
tions, Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3 :00. 

This  is  a course  dealing  with  the  properties  of  more  common 
minerals  and  rocks,  and  also  introduces  the  study  of  crystals.  At  the 
option  of  the  instructor,  one  or  more  of  the  recitation  periods  may 
be  used  for  laboratory  work  or  field  trips. 
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GERMAN 

Professor  Finkbeiner 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  meet  the  wants  not 
only  of  such  students  as  are  of  German  parentage  and 
are  able  to  read  and  speak  the  language  when  they  enter, 
but  also  of  such  to  whom  the  German  is  a foreign  tongue. 

Courses  for  Students  Without  Speaking  Knowledge 
of  German 

1-2.  Elementary  German. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. For  those  who  have  had  no  German.  Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
F.  at  11 :00. 

Pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  the  reading  of  selec- 
tions in  prose  and  verse. 

3-4.  Second  Year  German. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. Prerequisite,  Course  1-2,  or  two  years  of  high- 
school  German.  (Students  who  present  two  units  for 
admission  and  are  able  to  understand  and  speak  German 
are  advised  to  take  courses  A3-4.)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at 
10:00. 

Modern  and  classical  prose  and  verse  are  read,  composition  and 
grammar  reviewed,  writing  of  short  themes  in  German.  Attention  of 
the  student  is  constantly  called  to  English  and  German  words  of 
cognate  origin. 

5-.  Classical  Drama. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  M., 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2 :00. 

Introduction  to  the  drama  of  the  Classical  period.  A drama  or 
two  from  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  will  be  read  and  discussed 
with  biographical  readings. 

-6.  Modern  German  Dramatists. — Four  hours,  second 
semester.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2 :00. 

Selected  dramas  of  Grillparzer,  Kliest,  Hebbel  and  Ludwig  with 
supplementary  biographical  reading.  A rapid  reading  course. 

[11-  Goethe's  Life  and  Works. — Three  hours,  first 
semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had 
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Courses  5-6  or  the  equivalent.  Tu.,  Th.  at  7 :30  and  M.  at 
11 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

The  life  of  Goethe,  either  Bielchowsky ’s  or  Heineman’s,  Reading 
of  Goetz,  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werther,  Egmont,  Iphigenie  auf 
Tauris,  Tasso,  and  Lyrics.] 

[-12.  Goethe's  Faust. — Three  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had  Course  11,  or 
equivalent.  Tu.,  Th.  at  7 :30  and  M.  at  11 :00.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1920—21. 

The  Faust  legend  and  early  Faust  books  and  plays  and  reading 
of  Faust,  Parts  I and  II.  This  course  should  be  taken  as  a continua- 
tion of  the  preceding  one  which  is  a splendid  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Faust.] 

13—.  Contemporary  German  Dramas. — Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Tu.,  Th.  at 
7 :30.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1920-21. 

Representative  dramas  from  Hebbel,  Anzengruber,  Sudermann, 
Hauptmann  and  others  will  be  read  and  discussed. 

✓ 

-14.  Heine, — Two  hours,  second  semester.  Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Tu.,  Th.  at  7 :30.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1920-21. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  his  life,  poetry  and  prose.  Reading 
of  the  Reisebilder,  Buch  der  Leider,  Harzreise,  and  other  prose 
writings. 

[-16.  The  German  Short  Story. — Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Omitted  1920-21.  Tu.,  Th.  at  7 :30. 

A study  of  the  technique  of  the  German  Novelle  and  the  reading 
of  representative  Short  Stories  with  special  reference  to  Heyse, 
Storm,  and  Keller.] 

[17—  Historical  Survey  op  German. — Two  hours, 
first  semester.  Omitted  1920-21. 

The  course  aims  to  give  the  historic  development  of  the  lan- 
guage with  special  reference  to  modern  German  grammar.] 

[-20.  The  Teaching  of  German. — One  hour,  second 
semester.  Open  to  Seniors.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  (Same 
as  Education  20.)  Omitted  1920—21. 

Methods  of  teaching  German  in  secondary  schools,  criticism  of 
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text-books,  visiting  classes  in  some  representative  high  school.  Text- 
book, Bagster-Collins  German  in  Secondary  Schools;  assigned  read- 
ing and  reports.  Opportunities  will  be  given  for  a limited  amount 
of  practice  teaching  under  direct  supervision.  See  Education  41-42.] 

“a”  courses 

For  Students  With  Speaking  Knowledge  of  German. 

A3-4.  Second  Year  German. — Four  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. For  students  who  present  two  units  entrance 
German  and  have  a speaking  knowledge  of  German.  M., 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  8 :30. 

During  the  year  grammar  is  thoroughly  reviewed;  translation 
into  German ; composition,  and  conversation  based  on  Kron ’s  German 
Daily  Life ; the  reading  and  reproduction  of  a number  of  Schiller ’s 
Ballads  and  Wilhelm  Tell,  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  Conducted  in 
German. 

A13-14.  History  of  German  Literature. — Three 
hours,  both  semesters.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1920-21. 

A systematic  study  of  German  literature  from  the  earliest  times 
supplemented  by  the  study  of  versification  and  of  the  different  kinds 
of  poetry  and  prose.  Much  of  the  choicest  lyric  poetry  and  such 
masterpieces  as  Niebelungenlied,  Lessing’s  Nathan  der  Weise, 
Goethe ’s  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  Schiller ’s  Wallenstein,  and  a repre- 
sentative work  from  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Sudermann  and 
Hauptmann  are  read. 

GREEK 

Professor  Macdonald 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  department  is  the  acquirement 
of  the  ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy,  ease,  and 
intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these.  Pursuant  to  this  principle  the  courses 
offered  endeavor  to  teach  a practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom  and  to  impart  literary  and  historic 
culture  by  means  of  viva  voce  translation  and  interpre- 
tation. 
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I- 2.  Elementary  Greek. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
For  beginners.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  some  standard  elementary 
Greek  text-book  and  the  translation  of  about  one  book  of  Xenophon ’s 
Anabasis. 

3-.  Xenophon. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Pre- 

requisite, Greek  1-2.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1 :00. 

Books  II-IY  of  the  Anabasis  are  translated.  While  primarily  a 
reading  course,  the  history  and  geography  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  are  not  neglected. 

-4.  Homer. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 

requisite, Greek  3.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1 :00. 

Five  or  more  books  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  are  read.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  literary  features  of  the  epic,  the  mythology, 
to  the  Homeric  dialect,  and  to  the  scansion  of  the  Homeric  verse. 

II-  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. — Four  hours,  first 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Greek  4.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Selections  from  Books  YII  and  VIII  of  Herodotus  and  Books  VI 
and  VII  of  Thucydides  are  read.  These  passages  are  made  the  basis 
of  a review  of  the  history  of  Greece  during  the  Persian  wars  and  the 
Peloponnesian  war  respectively.  The  life,  methods,  and  style  of  the 
historians  are  compared. 

-12.  Plato. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequi- 
site, Greek  11-.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  reading  of  the  Apology  and  the  Crito,  supplemented  by 
selections  from  Phsedo,  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia,  and  Aristophanes 
Clouds  in  order  to  gain  a complete  picture  of  the  personality  of 
Socrates. 

[13-.  Greek  Oratory. — Four  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Greek  4.  Omitted  1920—21. 

The  reading  and  detailed  study  of  Demosthenes 9 on  the  Crown. 
The  work  will  center  upon  Demosthenes  as  statesman  and  as  orator 
and  on  the  history  of  his  times.  Speeches  of  other  Attic  orators  will 
also  be  read  and  interpreted.] 

[-14.  Greek  Tragedy. — Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Greek  13—.  Omitted  1920—21. 

The  reading  of  selected  plays  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Special 
papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  on  the  development  of  the  drama, 
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on  the  presentation  of  plays,  on  the  Greek  theatre,  and  on  the  authors 
and  their  works.] 

-10.  Greek  Literature. — Two  hours  second  semester. 
Open  to  students  of  Sophomore  rank  or  above.  Hours  to 
be  arranged. 

No  reading  knowledge  of  the  Greek  required.  The  course  aims 
to  give  the  student  not  only  the  history  of  the  rise,  growth,  and  decay 
of  Greek  literature  but  also  a knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  that 
literature.  Extensive  reading  of  Greek  masterpieces  in  English 
translation  will  be  required.  A text-book  on  the  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature will  be  the  basis  of  recitation.  Greek  mythology  will  receive 
due  study. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  following: 

History  5-.  History  of  Greece.  See  under  Department 
of  History. 


HISTORY 

Professor  Attig 

All  students  wishing  to  secure  a major  in  history  are 
expected  to  signify  their  intention  to  the  head  of  the 
department  early  in  their  course,  at  latest  by  the  beginning 
of  their  Junior  year. 

1-.  Medieval  History  of  Europe. — Pour  hours,  first 
semester.  Open  to  Freshmen  or  Sophomores.  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  P.  at  1 :00. 

An  introductory  course  tracing  the  evolution  of  Modern  Europe 
out  of  the  migrating  Germanic  tribes  which  overthrew  the  old  Roman 
Empire.  This  course  shows  the  development  of  the  institutions  of 
Feudalism  and  the  Church,  the  growth  of  Cities,  and  the  Rise  of 
Universities.  Extensive  reading  and  reference  work  is  required. 

-2.  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe. — Four 
hours,  second  semester.  Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores, especially  designed  for  those  who  have  not  had 
Modem  History  in  High  School.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  1 :00. 

Traces  the  development  of  European  civilization  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  century.  Extensive  reading  and  reference  work 
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in  the  library  is  required.  Students  are  encouraged  as  .far  as  possible 
to  refer  to  source  materials  in  their  outside  reading. 

5-.  History  of  Greece. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Open  to  students  of  college  grade.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  a more 
adequate  understanding  of  the  place  of  Greece  in  the  world ’s  history. 
The  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  economic,  literary,  social,  and  political 
development  of  the  Greeks  rather  than  upon  the  military  details  of 
their  history.  Ability  to  read  Greek  is  not  required. 

3-.  Foundations  of  American  Nationality,  1492- 
1830. — Three  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Courses 
1-2,  or  a year  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History  in  High 
School.  Designed  for  those  who  do  not  offer  American 
History  for  entrance.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10  :00. 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  on  social  and  economic 
phases  in  our  early  history.  Immigration  and  labor  problems  in  the 
colonies,  the  development  of  a definite  policy  regarding  public  lands, 
the  establishment  of  our  national  government  on  a sound  financial 
basis,  sectional  and  religious  differences,  and  the  origin  of  the  factory 
system  are  some  of  the  problems  considered. 

-4.  The  Development  of  the  American  Nation, 
1830-1915.- — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequisite, 
Courses  1-2.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10 :00. 

This  course  is  intended  to  show  the  social  forces  and  elements 
underlying  the  sectional  differences  of  the  past  and  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  present  ; to  trace  the  growth  and  organization  of  industry 
and  finance  during  the  period  of  our  wonderful  material  development; 
and  to  afford  a basis  for  the  scientific  study  of  practical,  social  and 
economic  problems. 

[11 — . History  of  the  Reformation,  1517-1648. — 

Three  hours,  first  semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Prerequisite,  Courses  1—2.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2 :00.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  Church  History.  Traces  the  Reformation  under 
Luther  and  Calvin,  examining  into  the  causes  of  the  movement  and 
noting  the  political  results  down  through  the  period  of  the  religious 
wars.] 
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[-12.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era, 
1789-1815. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Open  to  Jun- 
iors and  Seniors.  Course  2 is  a Prerequisite.  M.,  W.,  F. 
at  2 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

This  course  traces  minutely  the  events  of  the  momentous  struggle 
on  the  continent  from  which  we  trace  the  beginning  of  modern 
European  governments.  Extensive  research  is  required.  Class  room 
work  is  largely  supplemented  by  lectures.] 

13-.  American  Discovery  and  Colonization,  1492- 
1763. — Three  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisites,  Courses 
in  Medieval  and  Modern  History  and  an  advanced  course 
in  American  History  in  High  School,  or  Course  3-4  in 
college,  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1920-21. 

This  course  aims  to  study  the  American  Colonies  as  the  outposts 
of  European  Civilization  in  the  New  World.  Therefore  a great  deal 
of  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  European  background  of  all  the  develop- 
ments in  the  Western  Hemisphere  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. 


-14.  The  Struggle  for  Independence,  1763-1830. — 
Three  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequisites,  the  same 
as  for  course  13.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00.  Alternate  years. 

Offered  1920-21. 

Takes  up  first  the  American  Revolution  and  the  recognition  of 
American  political  independence.  This  is  followed  by  a study  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  formation  of  a new  government,  the 
fight  for  commercial  independence,  the  protection  of  manufactures 
through  tariffs,  and  finally  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  political 
isolation  as  expressed  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

[15-  American  Expansion  and  Conflict,  1830-1865. 
— Three  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisites,  the  same  as 
for  course  13,  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00.  Alternate  years. 

Omitted  1920-21. 

A history  of  the  expansion  and  territorial  adjustments  culminat- 
ing in  the  present  continental  boundaries  of  the  United  States  with 
special  emphasis  placed  on  the  Westward  movement  both  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south.  The  slavery  controversy  ending  in  the  Civil  War 
also  forms  an  important  part  of  the  course.] 
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[-16.  The  New  American  Nation,  1865-1918. — Three 
hours,  second  semester.  Prerequisites,  the  same  as  for 
course  13.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1920-21. 

A study  of  the  Reconstruction  and  the  political  problems  arising 
therefrom,  followed  by  the  history  of  the  development  of  “big 
business  ” and  world-wide  commerce,  especially  as  it  affected  the 
growth  of  American  imperialism  and  world  power.] 

17-18.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Two 
hours,  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  2.  Open 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Tu.,  Th.  at  2 :00.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1920-21. 

Traces  the  development  of  the  democratic  idea  of  government 
through  the  Revolutions  of  1820,  1830,  and  1848,  shows  the  origin  of 
modern  industrial  and  social  problems,  and  presents  the  facts  funda- 
mental to  an  investigation  of  present  day  international  problems. 
This  course  is  especially  designed  as  a study  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Great  War. 

[19-20.  Constitutional  History  of  England,  1066- 
1918. — Two  hours,  throughout  the  year.  Prerequisites, 
Courses  1 and  2.  Tu.,  Th.  at  2:00.  Alternate  years. 
Omitted  1920-21. 

This  course  is  particularly  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of 
the  development  of  democratic  government  in  England.  Such  topics 
as  the  growth  of  the  English  Common  Law,  Jury  system,  Parliament, 
the  Cabinet  System  of  Government,  and  the  various  charters  and 
Bills  of  Rights  will  be  considered.] 

-22.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics. — Three 
hours,  second  semester.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who 
have  had  twelve  semester  hours  in  history  and  a course  in 
Education.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2:00.  (Same  as  Education  22.) 
Alternate  years.  Offered  1920-21. 

Designed  for  such  as  expect  to  teach  history  in  high  schools. 
This  course  takes  up  the  problems  of  methods  in  high  school  courses 
in  history  and  aims  to  give  a clear  conception  of  the  important 
developments  in  such  courses.  Every  member  of  the  class  is  expected 
to  prepare  a working  bibliography  of  American  History  for  high 
school  teaching,  and  to  form  definite  ideals  of  a working  library  in  all 
fields  of  history. 
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23-  Seminar  in  American  History. — Two  hours  per 
week,  first  semester.  Required  in  the  Senior  year  of  all 
students  who  are  majoring  in  History.  Th.  3 :00— 5 :00. 

The  burden  of  this  course  will  be  the  investigation  of  a particu- 
lar problem  in  American  History  involving  intensive  study  and  a 
thesis  on  some  phase  of  the  problem  under  consideration  with  an 
introduction  to  the  various  bibliographical  aids  and  guides.  The 
nearness  of  Chicago  with  its  large  research  libraries  makes  it  possible 
to  base  a large  part  of  the  investigation  on  source  materials.  This 
course  is  designed  especially  for  such  as  hope  to  continue  their  study 
of  history  in  universities. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  DESIGN 

Miss  Glassoo  Mrs.  Williamson 

Mrs.  Walton 

1-2.  Drafting  and  Sewing. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. Freshman  year.  Recitation  and  laboratory,  M., 
Tu.,  W.  10 :00— 12  :00. 

Drafting  patterns,  adaptation  of  commercial  patterns,  making 
of  the  following  garments:  sewing  apron,  undergarments,  cooking 

apron,  waist,  simple  wash  dress. 

3-.  Cookery. — Four  hours,  second  semester,  Sopho- 

more year.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1-2  and  elementary 
Physics.  Recitations,  W.,  F.  at  8 :30 ; laboratory,  Tu.,  Th. 
7 :30-9  :30. 

Composition  of  foods  and  its  relation  to  cooking;  changes 
effected  by  heat,  cold  and  fermentation;  principles  of  selection, 
preparation  and  care;  serving,  manufacture;  uses  in  the  body. 

-4.  Cookery. — Four  hours,  first  semester,  Junior  year. 
Prerequisite,  Course  3.  Recitations,  W.,  F.  at  8:30;  labo- 
ratory, Tu.,  Th.  7 :30— 9 :30. 

A continuation  of  Home  Economics  3. 

5—.  Textiles. — Four  hours,  first  semester,  Sophomore 
year.  Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1-2  or  3-4.  Recitations, 
W.,  F.  at  8:30;  laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  7 :30-9  :30.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1920-21. 

Microscopic  and  chemical  analyses  of  textile  fibres;  study  of 
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processes  in  preparation,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing;  the  im- 
portant fibres  and  materials  made  from  them. 

[9-  House  Construction  and  Decoration. — Three 
hours,  first  semester,  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Art  1-2 
and  11-12.  Recitations,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1 :00.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1920-21 . 

Evolution  of  the  house  and  home.  Structure  of  the  house, 
problems  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilating  and  plumbing;  house 
planning  under  varying  conditions  of  location  and  use.  Application 
of  the  theory  of  color  and  the  principles  of  design  to  home  decoration. 
Furnishings  from  an  economic,  artistic,  and  sanitfiry  standpoint.] 

[-10.  Household  Management. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Senior  year.  Recitation,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1 :00. 
Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

Evolution  of  the  family;  division  of  the  income,  personal  and 
family  budgets;  care  of  the  house  and  family,  problems  of  domestic 
service;  use  of  household  machinery.] 

11-12.  Clothing. — Three  hours,  both  semesters.  Sen- 
ior year.  Prerequisite,  Art  1-2  and  Courses  1-2  or  its 
equivalent.  Recitations  and  laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.  1:00- 
3:00. 

Study  of  clothing  from  artistic,  economic,  and  hygienic  stand- 
points. Application  of  principles  of  design'  to  silhouette.  Clothing 
budgets;  problems  of  remodeling  and  renovation.  Making  of  outev 
garments  of  wool  and  silk. 

-14.  Dietetics.: — Three  hours,  second  semester,  Junior 
year.  Prerequisite,  Courses  3-4.  Recitation,  Tu.  at  3:00; 
laboratory,  M.,  Th.  3:00-5:00.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1920-21. 

Standard  dietaries,  dietary  standards,  calorific  requirements,  suit- 
ability of  foods  to  various  ages  and  occupations;  planning  menus  of 
minimum  cost  and  maximum  food  value. 

15-16.  Millinery. — One  hour,  both  semesters.  Pre- 
requisite, Courses  1-2  and  11-12.  Recitation,  F.  10:00- 
12  :00. 

Design  and  construction  of  wire  and  buckram  frames.  Covering, 
with  velvet  and  straw. 
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17-18.  History  and  Teaching  of  Home  Economics. 
— Two  hours,  both  semesters,  Senior  year.  Prerequisite, 
one  year  of  Psychology  and  Education.  (Same  as  Educa- 
tion 32.)  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

The  development  of  home  economics  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
education  of  women.  Methods,  courses,  and  equipment;  lesson  plans 
with  their  application  in  observation  and  in  practice  teaching  classes. 
Practice  teaching  one  hour  credit  each  semester  is  offered  in  con- 
junction with  this  course.  See  Education  41-42. 

DESIGN 

I- .  Free-Hand  Drawing. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Two  two-hour  laboratory  periods,  Th.,  F.  10 :00-12 :00. 
(For  description  see  School  of  Art.) 

—2.  Design. — Two  hours,  second  semester.  Two  two- 
hour  laboratory  periods.  Th.,  F.  10:00-12:00.  (For  de- 
scription see  School  of  Art.) 

II- 12.  Advanced  Design. — One  hour,  both  semesters. 
One  two-hour  laboratory  period.  Th.  1:00-3:00.  (For 
description  see  School  of  Art.) 

LATIN 

Professor  Smith  Professor  Macdonald 

The  chief  aim  of  this  department  is  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  Latin  literature.  The 
cultural  value  of  the  authors  read  and  the  needs  of  prospec- 
tive teachers  have  been  kept  in  mind  in  providing  the 
following  courses.  Such  persons  are  earnestly  advised  to 
pursue  as  many  of  these  courses  as  possible. 

3-.  Cicero. — Five  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite, 
two  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Daily  at  11 :00. 

Selected  orations  are  translated.  A rapid  reading  course  de- 
signed  to  complete  the  regular  third-year  Latin  work  in  one  semester. 
Daily  practice  in  reading  at  sight.  May  be  counted  as  one  unit 
toward  entrance  deficiency. 
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—4.  Virgil. — Five  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequi- 
site, Latin  3,  or  three  entrance  units  in  Latin.  Daily  at 
11 :00. 

Books  I-YI  of  the  iEneid  are  read  rapidly.  Due  attention  is 
given  to  scansion  and  mythology.  Translation  at  sight  is  continued. 
May  be  counted  as  one  unit  toward  entrance  deficiency. 

5—  Livy. — Four  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite, 
four  entrance  units  in  Latin,  or  Courses  3-4.  Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
F.  at  8 :30. 

Livy’s  Legendary  History,  and  Punic  War  are  read,  with  special 
attention  to  word  order  as  indicating  emphasis  and  meaning. 

-6.  Horace. — Four  hours,  second  semester.  Prerequi- 
site, four  entrance  units  in  Latin,  or  Courses  3-4.  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

'Selections  from  the  Odes  as  well  as  from  the  Epodes  and  Satires 
with  special  study  of  the  few  principal  meters,  and  the  memorizing 
of  select  passages. 

11-  Cicero  and  Terence. — Three  hours,  first  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite,  Courses  5-6  or  their  equivalent.  M.,  W., 
F.  at  3 :00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1920-21. 

Reading  of  Cicero’s  De  Senectute  and  Letters,  and  of  Terence’s 
Adelphce  or  other  plays. 

-12.  Tacitus. — Three  hours,  second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Courses  5-6.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  3:00.  Alternate 

years.  Offered  1920-2L 

A study  of  the  following  works  of  Tacitus  or  their  equivalent, 
Dialogus,  Agricola,  and  Germania. 

[13-.  Pliny's  Letters  and  Roman  Private  Life. — 
Three  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Courses  5-6. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  3 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

The  reading  of  Pliny’s  Letters,  accompanied  by  the  study  of  the 
private  life  and  customs  of  the  Romans.] 

[-14.  The  Teaching  of  Latin. — Three  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  5-6  and  a course  in  Education. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  3:00.  (Same  as  Education  28.)  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1920-21. 
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A study  of  the  problem  of  high  school  Latin,  its  aims,  curricu- 
lum, and  methods  of  presentation;  a review  of  the  Latin  authors 
usually  read  in  high  school,  and  of  beginning  Latin,  grammar,  and 
composition.] 

[15-.  Catullus. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  Prerequi- 
site, Courses  5-6  and  either  11-12  or  13-14.  M.,  W.  at 

3 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

The  translation  of  Catullus  ’ poems,  with  a study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Latin  Lyric.] 

[-16.  Martial  and  Juvenal. — Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Prerequisites,  Course  5-6  and  either  11—12  or  13-14. 
M.,  W.  at  3 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

The  translation  of  selected  epigrams  of  Martial  and  Satires  of 
Juvenal.  Also  an  introduction  to  the  problem  of  textual  criticisms.] 


MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Coultrap 

MATHEMATICS 

la-.  Advanced  Algebra. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 
For  Freshmen  offering  one  unit  in  Algebra.  W.,  F.  at 
1:00. 

Quadratic  equations,  theory  of  exponents,  ratio,  proportion, 
binomial  theorem,  progressions,  logarithms. 

lb-.  Solid  Geometry. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 

For  Freshmen  offering  one  unit  in  Geometry.  Tu.,  Th.  at 

1:00. 

The  course  will  include  planes,  solids  with  plane  surfaces,  and 
solids  with  curved  surfaces,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  latter. 

2-.  College  Algebra* — Four  hours,  first  semester, 

Freshman  year.  Two  sections:  (a)  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at 
10:00;  (b)  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  11:00. 

This  course  will  include  complex  numbers,  variations,  progres- 
sions, maxima  and  minima,  quadratic  surds,  synthetic  divisions, 
binomial  theorem,  decomposition  of  fractions,  etc.  Students  showing 
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deficient  preparation  in  algebra  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  semester 
will  be  transferred  to  course  la. 

-3.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Four  hours 
second  semester,  Freshman  year.  Two  sections:  (a)  M., 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  10:00;  (b)  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  11:00. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  mastery  of  principles  and  essential 
formulas  and  their  application  in  the  solution  of  various  classes  of 
problems.  Text-book — Philip  and  Fisher,  or  Bauer  and  Brooke. 

5-6.  Analytical  Geometry. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters, Sophomore  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  3.  M.,  W., 
F.  at  2:00. 

This  course  will  include  the  study  of  straight  lines,  circles, 
ellipses,  parabolas  and  hyperbolas,  higher  plane  curves,  solid  analytics. 
Text-book — Tanner  and  Allen. 

11-.  Differential  Calculus. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Courses 
3 and  5.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

The  course  includes  a thorough  study  of  the  basic  principles  and 
their  applications.  Text-book — Osborne. 

-12.  Integral  Calculus. — Three  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  11. 
M.,  W.,  F.  at  8:30. 

The  general  principles  and  formulas  of  integration  are  developed 
and  applied  to  such  problems  as  the  rectification  of  curves,  determina- 
tion of  areas,  volumes,  center  of  gravity,  moment  of  inertia,  etc. 
Text-book — Osborne. 

-14.  Surveying. — Three  hours,  second  semester,  Sopho- 
more or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Course  3.  Tu.,  Th.,  F. 
at  3 :00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1920-21. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
ordinary  operation  of  leveling  and  land  surveying.  At  least  half  of 
the  work  will  be  practical  field  work.  Text-book — Pence  and 

Ketchum. 

15-.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — Two  hours,  first 
semester,  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  four  of  the  previous 
courses,  and  a course  in  Education.  Tu.,  Th.  at  8 :30. 
(Same  as  Education  27.)  Alternate  years.  Offered  1920-21. 
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This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  desire  to  teach  mathe- 
matics and  is  required  of  those  who  expect  the  recommendation  of 
the  department  as  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics.  Text-book — 
J.  W.  A.  Young,  or  D.  E.  Smith. 

-16.  History  of  Mathematics. — Two  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisites,  four  of  the 
previous  courses,  Tu.,  Th.  at  8 :30.  Alternate  years.  Of- 
fered 1920-21. 

We  believe  the  teacher  of  mathematics  should  know  something 
of  its  development,  including  the  life  and  surroundings  of  those  to 
whom  its  development  is  mainly  due.  Hence  this  course  is  planned 
for  those  expecting  to  teach.  Text-book — W.  W.  R.  Ball,  used  as  the 
basis,  many  text-books  consulted. 

[17-18.  Differential  Equations, — Two  hours,  both 
semesters,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Courses 
11-12.  Tu.,  Th.  at  7 :30.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

This  course  is  intended  only  as  an  elementary  treatment  of  the 
subject,  sufficient,  however,  to  give  the  student  a real  glimpse  of  the 
possibilities  of  differential  equations.  Text -book — Murray  or  Cohen.] 

ASTRONOMY 

[-12.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Four  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of 
College  Mathematics.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2 :00.  Omitted 
1920-21. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  and  theories  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  their 
distances,  motions,  and  mutual  relations;  their  forms,  dimensions, 
and  compositions;  in  short  such  a glimpse  into  the  world  above  us 
as  will  help  one  to  a just  conception  of  the  universe  and  man’s 
relation  to  it.  Text-book — Young’s  Manual,  used  as  a basis.] 


MILITARY  TRAINING 

Lieutenant  Jarman  Sergeant  Anderson 

Military  Training  in  the  Reserve^  Officers’  Training 
Corps  consists  of  two  parts,  a Basic  Course  of  two  years 
required  of  all  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  unless  physically 

Mujtary  Training  Will  Be  Optional  With 
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disqualified,  and  an  Advanced  Course  which  may  be  entered 
by  those  men  who  have  finished  the  Basic  Course  and  are 
selected  for  further  training  by  the  President  of  the  College 
and  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  The 
men  in  the  Advanced  Course  sign  a contract  with  the 
Government  to  pursue  the  Advanced  Course  and  to  attend 
a summer  camp,  and  receive  in  return  commutation  of 
subsistence  which  was  fixed  for  the  year  1919-1920  at  forty 
cents  per  day. 


BASIC  COURSE 

1-2.  Military  Science. — Required  of  all  Freshmen 
men.  Two  hours  credit  each  semester.  M.,  W.,  3:00-4:30 
and  one  hour  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  includes  three  hours  per  week  of  practical  work  and 
one  hour  recitation  work  each  semester.  Infantry  drill  regulations  to 
include  school  of  company;  physical  training;  range  and  gallery 
rifle  work;  care  of  rifle  and  equipment;  first  aid  instruction;  per- 
sonal hygiene;  map  reading;  security;  military  policy  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship. 

3-4.  Military  Science, — Required  of  all  Sophomore 
men.  Two  hours  credit  each  semester.  M.,  W.,  3 :00-4 :30 
and  one  hour  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  includes  three  hours’  practical  work  and  one  hour 
recitation  work  each  semester.  Infantry  drill  and  physical  training; 
signalling;  field  work;  obstacles,  bridges,  etc.;  combat,  marches, 
orders,  camps,  and  camp  expedients;  first  aid. 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

5-6.  Military  Science. — Elective  for  Juniors.  Two 
hours  credit  each  semester.  M.,  W.  3 :00-4 :30  and  two 
hours  to  be  arranged. 

Duties  consistent  with  rank  of  cadet  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer  in  giving  instruction  in  courses  1-2  and  3-4;  military  sketch- 
ing; company  administration;  minor  tactics;  elements  of  inter- 
national law;  property  accountability. 


7-8.  Military  Science. — Elective  for  Seniors.  Two 
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hours  credit  each  semester.  M.,  W.  3:00-4:30  and  two 
hours  to  be  arranged. 

Duties  consistent  with  rank  of  cadet  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  instructors  in  courses  1-2  and  3-4;  tactical  prob- 
lems; map  manuevers;  court-martials;  international  relations;  psy- 
chology of  war;  principles  of  strategy. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN 
Miss  Jones 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  create  and  foster 
a condition  of  vigorous  health,  to  remedy  common  physical 
defects  and  to  develop  endurance,  self-control,  presence  of 
mind,  physical  judgment,  and  strength  of  will.  To  this 
end,  opportunities  for  systematic  physical  training  are 
provided  and  required  of  all  students  in  their  Freshman 
Sophomore  years, 

I- 2.  First  Year  Gymnastics. — Two  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year,  one  hour  credit  each  semester.  Tu., 
Th.,  at  4:00. 

This  course  includes  outdoor  games  during  the  fall  and  spring, 
and  indoor  gymnastics  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Indoor 
gymnastics  include  marching  tactics,  use  of  light  hand  apparatus, 
free  standing  exercises  planned  to  correct  individual  defects,  and  folk 
games  and  plays.  Special  attention  is  given  to  poise,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  play  spirit  and  of  sportsmanship. 

3-4.  Second  Year  Gymnastics. — Two  hours  per  week 
throughout  the  year,  one  hour  credit  each  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Course  1-2.  Tu.,  Th.  at  3 :00. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  year  but  is 
more  advanced  in  character. 

II- 12.  The  Teaching  of  Physical  Training. — One 
hour  both  semesters.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2  and  3—4. 
(Same  as  Education  29-30.)  Th.  at  1:00. 

This  class  is  designed  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
students  who  expect  to  teach  gymnastics  in  high  schools  or  to  special- 
ize in  physical  education.  Practice  teaching,  coaching,  and  work  as 
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class  assistant  is  offered  in  conjunction  with  this  course.  See  Edu- 
cation 41-42. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Rusk 

1.  Elements  of  Physics. — Three  hours,  first  semester. 
Recitations,  M.,  W.,  P.  10 :00. 

This  is  chiefly  a lecture  and  demonstration  course  in  the  theory 
and  practical  applications  of  Physics  for  those  who  wish  a general 
survey  of  the  field.  It  is  open  to  students  not  offering  high  school 
Physics  as  an  entrance  credit  and  is  adapted  to  students  not  majoring 
in  the  sciences,  to  students  of  Home  Economics,  and  to  students  not 
expecting  to  study  Medicine,  Engineering  or  advanced  Physics. 

3-4.  General  Physics. — Four  hours,  both  semesters, 
Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  completion  of  or 
registration  for  Trigonometry.  Recitations,  M.,  W.,  F.  at 
8 :30 ; laboratory,  M.  or  Tu.  1 :00-3 :00. 

This  is  a course  for  the  general  college  student  and  those 
majoring  in  science,  in  the  principles  of  mechanics,  sound,  heat, 
electricity  and  light.  It  is  prescribed  for  all  students  majoring  in 
Physics,  and  is  especially  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
expect  to  study  engineering  and  medicine.  (See  Physics  5-6.)  The 
work  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and  experimentation  de- 
signed both  to  inform  the  student  concerning  the  nature  of  physical 
phenomena  and  to  train  him  in  the  application  of  such  information. 

5-6.  Physics  Problems. — One  hour,  both  semesters, 
Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  completion  of  or 
registration  for  Physics  3-4.  Th.  at  8 :30. 

A course  in  problems  to  accompany  or  follow  Physics  3-4,  illus- 
trating the  fundamental  principles  of  Physics  and  requiring  no  fur- 
ther mathematical  preparation.  This  course  should  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  Physics  3-4  to  meet  the  requirements  of  engineering 
schools  and  is  particularly  recommended  for  those  who  expect  to 
teach. 

11-12.  Electrical  Measurements. — Two  or  three 
hours,  both  semesters  ; Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequi- 
site, Physics  3-4.  Four  to  six  hours  laboratory  work  per 
week.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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This  is  a regular  second  year  course  consisting  of  more  advanced 
physical  measurements  and  laboratory  methods  for  students  of  Physics 
and  those  who  expect  to  take  up  Engineering  or  teaching.  Both  the 
content  of  the  course  and  the  hours  may  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student. 

[13-14.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Three  hours, 
both  semesters,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisites,  Phys- 
ics 3-4;  a knowledge  of  Calculus  is  desirable  but  not 
essential.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted 
1920-21. 

This  is  a thorough  course  in  the  principles  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  and  their  application  to  electrical  and  magnetic  instru- 
ments and  measurements.  There  is  no  laboratory  work.  May  be 
taken  with  or  without  Physics  11-12.] 

[15-.  Heat  and  Molecular  Physics, — Three  hours, 
first  semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisites,  same 
as  for  Physics  13-14.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00.  Alternate 

years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

A course  including  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  high  and  low  tem- 
perature, phenomena,  electrolysis,  solutions,  elementary  thermo- 
dynamics, etc.] 

-16.  Light. — Three  hours,  second  semester,  Junior  or 
Senior  year.  Prerequisites,  same  as  for  Physics  13-14.  M., 
W.,  F.  at  11 :00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1920—21. 

A lecture  course  in  the  principles  of  optics,  including  lenses, 
diffraction,  interference,  the  spectrum,  polarization,  etc. 

17-.  Electron  Theory. — Three  hours,  first  semester, 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisites,  same  as  for  Physics 
13-14.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  11 :00.  Offered  1920-21  in  place  of 
Physics  15. 

A lecture  course  in  the  modern  electrical  theory  of  matter  as 
obtained  from  the  study  of  the  conduction  of  electricity  through 
gases  and  radio-activity. 

[-22.  The  Teaching  of  Physics. — Two  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisites,  Education 
10  and  12  or  their  equivalent,  and  Physics  3-4.  Recita- 
tions M.,  W.  at  10:00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 
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This  course  is  for  students  planning  to  teach  Physics  in  high 
schools  and  consideration  is  given  to  content,  aims  and  methods  of 
such  a course  including  class-room  demonstration  and  laboratory 
management.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  problem  method  and 
the  development  of  suitable  projects.] 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Kirn 

PSYCHOLOGY 

3-.  General  Psychology. — Four  hours,  first  semester, 
Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Two  sections:  (a)  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  F.  at  8 :30 ; (b)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10 :00. 

An  elementary  course  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  mental 
life,  beginning  with  a study  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  based  upon 
text-book  discussions  accompanied  by  experimental  work  to  familiar- 
ize  the  student  with  its  methods  and  train  him  in  observation  and 
introspection.  Seashore’s  Elementary  Experiments  in  Psychology  is 
used  to  give  direction  to  the  experimental  work. 

-4.  Psychology  of  Thinking  and  Logic. — Four  hours, 
second  semester,  Sophomore  or  Junior  year.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  3.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

This  course  is  based  upon  Dewey ’s  How  We  Think,  Pillsbury ’s 
Psychology  of  Reasoning,  Miller ’s  Psychology  of  Thinking,  and 
Sellar ’s  Logic.  It  aims  briefly  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
nature  and  rules  of  the  syllogism  and  the  laws  that  govern  the 
investigator  as  he  discovers,  analyzes,  and  solves  problems.  It  dis- 
cusses  the  value  of  the  hypothesis  as  a means  for  the  investigation  of 
truth  and  the  methods  for  the  invention  and  proof  of  hypotheses. 

-10.  Psychology  of  Education. — (See  Education  10.) 
Three  hours,  second  semester.  M.,  W.,  P.  at  10 :00. 

11—  Genetic  Psychology. — Three  hours,  first  semester 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  Of 
special  value  to  teachers  and  ministers.  (Same  as  Educa- 
tion 21.)  M,  W.,  F.  at  2:00. 

The  course  aims  at  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  child 
and  the  adolescent,  their  instincts  and  ideals,  it  traces  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  child  out  of  its  original  instincts  into  a rational  person- 
ality. The  course  makes  a special  study  of  the  period  of  life  when 
ideals  suddenly  enlarge  and  the  youth ’s  belief  becomes  unsettled. 
It  studies  the  tendencies  asserting  themselves  in  the  unfolding  of 
adolescent  consciousness  and  the  best  methods  of  directing  them  so 
that  the  youth  may  be  established  in  safe  principles  of  living. 

[-12.  Abnormal  Psychology. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  to  alternate  with  Philosophy  14.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  3.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  2 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omit- 
ted 1920-21. 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  growing  literature  in  psycho- 
analysis. It  makes  a study  of  the  physical  and  mental  conditions  of 
such  phenomena  as  dreams,  somnambulism,  hypnotism,  and  the  differ- 
ent  forms  of  mental  pathology.  It  suggests  methods  for  the  investi- 
gation and  interpretation  of  these  phenomena.] 

[—14.  Social  Psychology. — Three  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  10 :00. 

Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

This  course  involves  a study  of  the  native  impulses  of  man, 
especially  the  altruistic  impulses  because  of  their  bearing  upon  social 
organization.  It  will  also  consider  social  traditions,  standards  and 
values  os  the  basis  upon  which  humanity  has  advanced,  and  attempt  to 
discover  the  principles  according  to  which  the  cause  of  humanity  is 
working  itself  out  in  the  world.] 


15-  Psychology  of  Religion. — -Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  W.,  F. 
at  7 :30. 

This  course  makes  a study  of  religious  phenomena  and  ex- 
periences in  order  to  find  the  psychological  roots  from  which  they 
spring.  It  aims  to  show  that  religion  is  grounded  in  personal  life 
and  that  the  shifting  of  scientific  view-points  is  not  a menace  to 
religious  faith. 

PHILOSOPHY 

11-  History  op  Philosophy. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3. 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  11 :00. 
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This  course  aims  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  philosophical  terms  found  in  general  literature  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  general  scope  and  evolution  of  philosophical 
thought  from  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  time. 

-12.  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies, — Three 

hours,  second  semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite, 
Psychology  3.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  11:00. 

This  course  devotes  itself  to  the  study  of  the  metaphysical  and 
epistemological  positions  of  the  men  who  are  at  present  prominent  in 
the  philosophical  field.  The  course  is  based  upon  the  writings  of 
William  James,  Rudolph  Eucken,  Henri  Bergson  and  Bertrand  Russell. 

-16.  Philosophical  Problems  of  Keligion. — Three 

hours,  second  semester,  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychol- 
ogy 3.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

This  course  aims  to  point  out  the  consistency  of  a theistic  world- 
view with  the  present  status  of  natural,  psychological  and  philosophi- 
cal thought  and  to  discover  the  ground  for  personal  hopes. 

-14.  Ethics. — Three  hours,  second  semester,  Junior  or 
Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  3.  M.,  Tu.,  Th.  at 
3 :00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1920—21. 

The  subject  is  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  classical  ethical 
theories  with  special  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental 
principles  by  which  modern  ethical  problems  may  be  met  and  reason- 
ably solved.  It  presupposes  that  ethical  practices  and  conventions 
need  to  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
social,  industrial  and  religious  life. 

[-18.  Political  Philosophy. — Three  hours,  second 
semester,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology 
3.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  11:00.  Alternate*  years.  Omitted 
1920-21. 

This  course  aims  to  investigate  the  philosophical  principles  under- 
lying the  different  forms  of  government.  It  is  based  upon  the 
political  discussions  of  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel  of  Germany;  Rous- 
seau of  France;  and  Hobbes,  Locke,  Bentham,  Cobden,  Mill  and 
Gladstone  of  England.  It  also  seeks  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  problems  of  democracy  as  shown  by  advanced  thinkers.] 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Professor  Oliver 

1-.  Elements  of  Public  Speaking.- — One  hour,  first 
semester.  Eequired  of  all  Freshmen.  Four  sections,  (a) 
M.  at  10:00;  (b)  M.  at  11:00;  (c)  M.  at  1:00;  (d)  M. 
at  3 :00. 

The  student  secures  a general  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
mind,  body,  and  voice  to  effective  results  in  speaking.  Encouraged 
by  helpful  criticism  it  is  possible  by  practice  in  the  class  to  develop 
confidence  in  the  use  of  the  body  and  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
thought.  Text-book  used,  Houghton’s  Elements  of  Public  Speaking. 

-2.  Argumentation. — One  hour,  second  semester.  Re- 
quired of  all  Freshmen.  Four  sections,  same  hours  as 
Course  1. 

An  elementary  course  in  the  presentation  of  debates.  By  par- 
ticipation in  debates  on  questions  of  local  interest  the  student  learns 
how  to  prepare  an  argument  and  how  to  conduct  a debate. 

3-.  Extempore  Speaking.- — Two  hours,  first  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Courses  1-2.  Two  sections,  (a)  Tu.,  Th.  at 
10:00;  (b)  Tu.,  Th.  at  11:00. 

Building  on  the  foundation  laid  in  Courses  1-2  the  objective  is 
the  finished  oration,  or  address,  of  ten  minutes  in  length.  Weekly 
appearances  before  the  class  on  subjects  assigned  and  on  subjects  of 
individual  choice,  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  instructor, 
allow  of  steady  growth  in  platform  ease  and  poise,  and  in  the  ability 
to  express  thought  clearly  and  forcefully.  Text-books  used,  Winans’ 
Public  Speaking,  Shurter’s  Representative  Orations. 

-4.  The  Occasional  Speech —Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Prerequisite,  Course  3.  Tu.,  Th.  at  11 :00. 

The  student  is  required  to  prepare  speeches  for  special  occasions 
such  as  the  presentation  speech,  congratulatory  speech,  eulogy,  after- 
dinner  talk,  and  the  dedicatory  address.  Collateral  reading  of  differ- 
ent types  of  speeches  is  assigned. 
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5-  Debate. — Two  hours,  first  semester.  Elective  for 
students  who  have  had  Courses  1-2.  Tu.,  Th.  at  2 :00. 

This  course  aims  to  develop  accurate,  truthful  thinking  through 
the  study  of  argument.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  careful  analy- 
sis, weighing  of  evidence  and  authorities,  preparation  of  the  brief, 
and  refutation.  . Active  debating  provides  opportunity  for  criticism 
of  the  student's  thought  and  presentation. 

-10.  Interpretive  Reading. — Two  hours,  second  sem- 
ester. Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  to  Sophomores  by 
special  permission.  Tu.,  Th.  at  2 :00. 

To  interpret  is  to  turn  the  printed  page  back  into  life  that  the 
listener  may  have  something  of  the  vision  which  inspired  the  poet 
when  he  wrote  the  lines.  An  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
literature  is  developed  in  the  student  by  his  search  for  the  truth  as 
regards  the  thought  and  his  desire  to  embody  it.  The  work  will  be 
individual  and  intensive  with  some  attention  given  to  representative 
types. 

-12.  Seminar  in  Debate. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Open  by  permission  to  students  who  have  had  Course  5. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

An  intensive  study  of  argument.  Students  representing  the  col- 
lege in  the  inter-collegiate  debating  contests  are  chosen  from  this 
group. 


13-14.  Preparation  of  the  Lecture,. — One  hour,  both 
semesters.  Open  by  permission  to  students  who  have  had 
Courses  3—4.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  address  of 
more  extended  length.  Preparation  and  presentation  of  one  speech 
of  at  least  thirty  minutes  in  length  is  required. 

Private  Instruction. — Students  desiring  special  train- 
ing for  professional  purposes  will  be  accommodated  to  a 
limited  number  at  the  following  rates: 


Single  lesson,  one  half-hour One  Dollar 

Twelve  lessons Ten  Dollars 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 
Professor  Bleck 

The  work  in  French  extends  through  four  years  and 
aims  to  give  the  student  such  practical  knowledge  as  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  its  literature  and  prepare  him  for 
broader  fields  of  study. 

I- 2.  First  Year  French. — Four  hours,  both  semesters. 
Two  sections:  (a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11:00;  (b)  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  F.  at  2 :00. 

Fraser  and  Squair ’s  French  Grammar;  reading  of  easy  narra- 
tive prose ; phonetic  pronunciation,  grammar,  dictation,  conversation. 

3-4.  Second  Year  French. — Four  hours,  both  semes- 
ters. Two  sections  : (a)  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8:30;  (b)  Tu., 
W.,  Th.,  F.  at  10  :00. 

Advanced  grammar  and  composition;  selections  for  reading 
such  as  Halevy’s  L’Abbe  Constantin,  Hugo’s  Les  Miserables,  Bal- 
zac ’s  Cinq  Scenes  de  la  Comedie  Humaine. 

II- 12.  Third  Year  French. — Three  hours,  both  sem- 
esters. Prerequisites,  Courses  1-2  and  3-4  or  the  equiva- 
lent. M.,  W.,  F.  at  1 :00.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1920—21. 

Survey  of  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cent- 
uries. Representative  works  read  in  class.  Outside  readings  and 
reports. 

[13-14.  Fourth  Year  French. — Three  hours,  both 
semesters.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1—2  and  3—4  or  the  equiv- 
alent. M.,  W.,  F.  at  1 :00.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  in 
1920-21. 

Nineteenth  century  literature,  emphasis  on  special  periods  and 
writers  by  means  of  class  reading,  outside  reading  and  reports.] 

15—.  Advanced  Composition. — Two  hours,  first  semes- 
ter. Prerequisites,  Course  11-12  or  13-14  above  and  Edu- 
cation 12  or  the  equivalent.  Tu.,  Th.  at  1 :00. 

A course  designed  for  teachers.  Advanced  principles  of  grammar 
and  composition. 
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-16.  The  Teaching  of  French. — Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisites,  same  as  for  Course  15.  (Same  as 
Education  40.)  Tu.,  Th.  at  1 :00. 

Designed  for  teachers.  Methods  of  teaching,  assigned  reading 
and  reports,  a study  of  phonetics,  discussion  and  criticism  of  text- 
books. 


SPANISH 

Senorita  Corina  Rodriguez  y Lopez 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language,  to  read  it  with 
accuracy  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
development  of  Latin-America,  as  well  as  with  Spanish 
literature. 

1-2.  First  Year  Spanish. — Four  hours  credit,  both 
semesters.  Five  hours  a week,  daily  at  7 :30. 

This  course  is  intended  for  beginners  and  includes  conversation, 
composition,  Grammar,  translation  and  reading.  The  class  meeting 
on  one  day  in  the  week  is  given  over  to  the  Spanish  Club  conducted 
by  the  students. 

3-4.  Second  Year  Spanish. — Four  hours,  both  semes- 
ters. M.,  T.,  W.,  T.  at  8 :30. 

This  course  includes  grammar,  conversation,  a study  of  the  com- 
mercial language  and  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish  Liter- 
ature. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Professor  Heinmiller 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

3-.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — Four  hours, 
first  semester,  Sophomore  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

The  origin  and  evolution  of  the  state;  the  meaning  of  sov- 
ereignty, law  and  civil  liberty;  the  form  of  the  state  and  govern- 
ment; division  of  powers,  and  the  province  .and  function  of  govern- 
ment in  general. 

-4.  American  Government. — Four  hours,  second  sem- 
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ester,  Sophomore  year.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3 or 
the  equivalent.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

Young’s  The  New  American  Government  and  Its  Work  is  the 
guide,  supplemented  by  McClain ’s  Cases  and  readings  by  recognized 
publicists.  It  is  the  study  of  government  regulation  of  business, 
social  legislation,  the  larger  executive  and  judicial  powers,  and  the 
new  conception  of  the  state. 

[li-.  Comparative  Governments. — Two  hours,  first 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  the  equiva- 
lent. Tu.,  Th.  at  8 :30.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

A comparative  study  of  the  constitutions,  form  and  work  of  the 
governments  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  (Switzerland,  including  present  political  parties,  and  the 
administration  of  local  governments.] 

[-12.  International  Relations. — Two  hours,  second 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  the  equiv- 
alent. Tu.,  Th.  at  8:30.  Alternate  years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

The  principles  of  international  law,  Scott ’s  cases,  world  politics ; 
international  problems  and  diplomacy;  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies; the  league  of  nations.] 

13-.  Municipal  and  Local  Government. — Two  hours 
first  semester.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  the 
equivalent.  Tu.,  Th.  at  8 :30.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1920-21. 

American  city  government,  city  charters,  city  politics,  spoils, 
machine  rule,  commission  government,  city  manager  plan.  County, 
township,  county-township,  boroughs  and  village  governments.  Both 
municipal  and  local  governments  compared  with  those  of  similar 
areas  in  England  and  Germany. 

-14.  Political  Theory. — Two  hours,  second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Political  Science  3-4  or  the  equivalent.  Tu., 
Th.  at  8:30.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1920-21. 

The  rise  and  development  of  political  theory  in  the  18th  century 
and  its  influence  upon  present  government  and  present  political 
theory. 
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[-6.  Canadian  Problems. — One  hour,  second  semester. 
Hour  to  be  arranged.  Open  to  all  students  of  the  College 
but  specially  designed  for  Canadian  students.  Academy 
students  may  enroll  but  do  not  receive  credit.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1920—21. 

The  course  comprises  a study  of  the  Canadian  governmental 
system  including  current  questions  of  practical  politics  such  as  the 
Nationalist  and  Imperialist  movements,  as  well  as  a study  of  the 
industrial  and  banking  systems.] 


ECONOMICS 

11-  Principles  of  Economics.— Four  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Junior  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11 :00. 

The  course  includes  a study  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
science;  organization  of  production  and  consumption;  meaning  of 
value  and  exchange,  problems  of  distribution,  and  a brief  considera- 
tion of  public  finance. 

-12.  Advanced  Economics. — Four  hours,  second  sem- 
ester, Junior  year.  Prerequisite,  Economics  11-  or  its 
equivalent.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11 :00. 

The  first  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  money 
and  banking;  the  evolution  and  function  of  money,  nature  of  credit 
transactions,  and  the  monetary  history  of  the  United  States;  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  banking  operations  in  England, 
Germany  and  France.  The  second  half  of  the  semester  is  given  to  the 
consideration  of  labor  and  transportation  problems,  including  trade 
unions,  wages,  profit  sharing,  labor  legislation,  railroad  organization 
and  management,  commerce  commission,  control  and  ownership. 


SOCIOLOGY 

11-.  Outline  of  Sociology. — Three  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

A study  of  the  development  of  sociological  theory,  origin  and 
evolution  of  social  relations,  theories  of  socialization,  and  nature  and 
laws  of  sociological  phenomena. 
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-12.  Practical  Sociology. — Three  hours,  second  sem- 
ester Senior  year.  M.,  W.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

A study  of  practical  social  problems,  including  housing,  sanita- 
tion, education,  and  recreation,  with  a consideration  of  existing 
pathological  conditions.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports,  and 
original  investigation  of  social  conditions  and  social  agencies. 


ZOOLOGY 


(See  Biological  Sciences) 


North-Western  College  Academy 


FACULTY 

Edward  Everett  Rall,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D. 
President 

Chester  J.  Attig,  A.  B. 
Principal 

Mary  S.  Bucks,  M.  L. 

English 

Edward  N.  Himmel,  B.  S. 
Science,  Mathematics 

Edward  E.  Domm,  M.  A.,  B.  D. 

Bible 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  main  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  students 
for  college.  The  work  is  definitely  organized  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a principal.  The  aim  is  to  provide 
the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  pursuit  of  preparatory 
study.  Persons  expecting  to  enter  college  will  generally 
save  time  by  attending  a good  preparatory  school,  as  its 
courses  are  generally  arranged  with  special  reference  to 
college  work,  and  young  men  and  women  of  maturer  years 
can  frequently  by  earnest  and  faithful  application  complete 
the  requirements  for  admission  in  less  time  than  is  necessary 
for  younger  pupils.  The  close  connection  with  the  college 
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affords  peculiar  advantages,  and  renders  the  transition  to 
the  college  less  abrupt  than  is  the  case  in  coming  from  a 
separate  preparatory  school. 

The  preparatory  courses  offered  extend  through  four 
years,  and  cover  the  usual  requirements  for  admission 
prescribed  by  the  best  American  colleges.  The  successful 
completion  of  any  one  of  these  courses  admits  to  the 
corresponding  course  in  the  college  without  examination. 
The  Academy  is  a member  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  schools. 

No  student  in  the  Academy  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
more  than  four  regular  studies  unless  he  maintains  a grade 
of  C or  above  in  all  subjects  taken. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Fifteen  and  one-half  units  of  credit  in  the  Academy 
regularly  entitle  a student  to  the  certificate  of  graduation. 
By  a unit  of  credit  is  meant  the  equivalent  of  one  subject 
of  at  least  four  hours  recitation  per  week,  continuing 
throughout  the  school  year. 

The  following  units  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates 
for  graduation : 


English 4 units 

Mathematics , 2 units 

History  1 unit 

Science  1 unit 

A Foreign  Language 2 units 

Bible  y2  unit 


The  remaining  units  may,  after  consultation  with  the 
Enrollment  Committee,  be  made  up  from  courses  selected 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


FIRST  YEAR 

1st  2nd 
Sem.  Sem. 


Latin  1-2  4 4 

Algebra  1-2  5 5 

History  1-2  4 4 

English  1-2 4 4 

SECOND  YEAR 

Latin  3-4  4 4 

Plane  Geometry 4 4 

Rhetoric  4 4 

Agriculture  4 

Physiography 4 

Bible  3-4  2 2 


THIRD  YEAR 

1st  2nd 
Sem.  Sem. 

Germ.  1-2  or  Latin  5-6  4 4 


Physiol,  or  Zool. 4 

Botany  4 

Physics  4 4 


American  Literature-  4 4 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Germ.  3-4  or  Latin  7-8  4 4 

Chem.  or  Math.  5-6 4 4 

History  3-4  or  5-6__  4 4 

English  Literature 4 4 

Bible  7-8 2 2 


SCHEDULE  OF  RECITATIONS 


7:30-8:25  Room 
History  1-2,  T W T F ___  M 5 

Latin  5-6,  T W T F M34 

Adv.  Algebra,  TWT  F G16 

Solid  Geom.,  T W T F G16 

8:30-9:25 

Bible  3-4,  Th  (M.  11:00)  _ M 5 
English  5-6,  M W T F—  M12 
Zoology,  Botany 
TWT  [Fri.  3:00-5:00],  G16 

10:05-11:00 

English  3-4,  T W T F — M12 
German  3-4,  M T W T __  M 6 
Physics 

MWT(LabTT) G16 


11:05-12:00  Room 
Bible  3-4,  M (Th  8:30)__  M 5 

English  7-8,  T W T F M12 

German  1-2,  M T W T __  M 6 

1:05-2:00 

Bible  7-8,  M F M 5 

Chemistry,  M T W T — Gil 
Latin  1-2,  M T W T M35 

2:05-3:00 

English  1-2,  M T W T „ M12 
Latin  3-4,  M T T F M35 

3:05-4:00 

History  5-6,  T W T F — M35 
Grammar,  M T W T ___  Mil 

Algebra,  Daily G16 

Geometry,  MTWT Gil 


PRIZES 

The  Elgin  Prize, — An  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  is 
offered  by  Mr.  William  Grote,  of  Elgin,  to  the  Oratorical 
Association  of  the  Academy  in  order  to  stimulate  efforts 
in  public  speaking  on  the  part  of  Academy  students. 
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Contests  for  this  prize  are  held  annually  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  semester.  In  recognition  of  the  residence 
city  of  the  donor,  this  prize  is  called  the  Elgin  Prize  in 
Public  Speaking. 

The  Scholarship  Prize, — Each  year  the  College 
presents  a scholarship  to  the  member  of  the  Academy 
graduating  class  who  has  made  the  highest  average  in  his 
studies  during  the  fourth  year. 

The  Broeker  and  Spiegler  Prize, — An  annual  prize  of 
fifteen  dollars  is  given  by  the  firm  of  Broeker  & Spiegler 
of  Naperville,  to  the  member  of  the  Academy  graduating 
class  who  has  made  the  next  to  the  highest  average  in  his 
studies  during  his  third  and  fourth  years. 

Scheele  Prize, — In  order  to  encourage  debate,  Mr.  A. 
Scheele,  of  Elgin,  offers  an  annual  prize  of  ten  dollars  to 
the  winning  team  in  the  debate  between  the  Third  and 
Fourth  year  classes. 

The  Alumni  Prize. — The  alumni  of  the  academy  offer 
a prize  each  year  for  the  best  work  done  in  declamation. 

The  Laconian  Society  Prize. — The  Laconian  Society 
offers  an  annual  prize  amounting  to  $5.00  for  the  best 
work  in  oratory  and  declamation. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

HISTORY 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  study  of  human  events,  the  purpose  being  to 
emphasize  the  outlines  of  the  whole  historical  field  as  a 
preparation  for  greater  specialization. 

1.  Ancient  History. — Four  hours,  first  semester,  first 
year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

This  course  traces  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  Oriental  civiliza- 
tions, and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  up  to  the  height  of  the 
Roman  power  and  civilization. 
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2.  Medieval  Europe. — Four  hours,  second  semester, 
first  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30. 

Traces  the  decline  of  Roman  power,  and  the  foundation  of  mod- 
ern European  states  on  the  ruins  of  fallen  Rome  up  through  the 
Renaissance  and  the  period  of  the  Rise  of  Cities. 

[3.  Europe  in  Modern  Times. — Four  hours,  first  sem- 
ester, fourth  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3:00.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1920-21. 

Introductory  study  of  the  conditions  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
European  states  of  today.  It  covers  the  periods  of  the  Reformation, 
Absolute  Monarchy  and  Political  Revolutions,  which  have  resulted  in 
modern  representative  government.] 

[4.  History  of  England. — Four  hours,  second  semes- 
ter, fourth  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3 :00.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1920—21. 

Traces  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  Roman  Britain,  the  rise  of 
the  English  nation,  the  Norman  Conquest;  the  development  of  the 
English  Constitutional  state,  the  colonial  expansion  of  England,  the 
long  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  formation  of  the  British 
Empire.] 

5-6.  American  History  and  Civics. — Four  hours, 
throughout  the  fourth  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  3 :00. 
Alternate  years.  Offered  1920—21. 

May  be  elected  in  place  of  English  history  and  Modern  History. 
With  European  history  as  a background  this  course  aims  to  give  a 
good  understanding  of  the  political  forces  which  have  led  to  the 
development  of  our  institutions  and  government  of  today.  Reading 
of  sources  and  leading  authorities  and  a study  of  bibliography  will 
be  emphasized. 


ENGLISH 

The  study  of  English  constitutes  an  important  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  The  four  years’  course  of  English  in  the 
Academy  should  not  only  equip  a student  with  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  good  English,  but 
contribute  to  the  acquisition  of  a natural  and  effective  use 
of  language  in  speaking  and  writing. 
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lx.  English  Grammar. — Four  hours,  second  semester. 
M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  at  3:00.  No  credit  toward  graduation 
allowed  for  this  course. 

This  is  a review  course  in  English  Grammar  intended  for  stu- 
dents found  deficient  in  English. 

1-2.  First  Year  English. — Four  hours,  throughout 
the  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  2 :00. 

After  a thorough  study  of  Grammar,  this  course  prepares  the 
way  for  Rhetoric.  Its  aim  is  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  words, 
phrases  and  clauses  in  the  sentence  already  formed,  and  help  the 
student  shape  his  own  thought  into  vigorous,  well-knit,  idiomatic 
English.  Its  plan  is  to  correlate  English  syntax  with  that  of  other 
languages  which  the  first  year  student  is  beginning.  Scott  and 
Denney’s  Elementary  English  Composition  is  used  as  a text-book. 

3-4.  Elementary  Rhetoric. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  10  :00. 

This  course  embraces  a careful  study  of  the  principles  and  rules 
of  punctuation  with  their  application;  instruction  in  the  choice  of 
words,  the  elements  of  style,  figures  of  speech,  structure  of  sentences 
and  forming  of  paragraphs.  The  work  is  made  as  practical  as 
possible  by  requiring  written  exercises  in  addition  to  the  study  of 
the  text-book,  the  aim  of  these  exercises  being  to  emphasize  the 
points  presented  in  the  text.  This  course  is  introductory  to  Freshman 
Rhetoric.  Scott  and  Denney ’s  Composition  and  Literature  is  used 
as  a text-book. 

5-6.  American  Literature, — Four 'hours  throughout 
the  year.  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  8 :30. 

This  course  takes  up  the  history  of  American  literature,  the 
product  of  a part  of  the  English  people  under  new  geographical  and 
political  conditions.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  student  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  English  and  American  political, 
social  and  literary  history.  In  connection  with  a text-book,  many 
standard  productions,  both  poetry  and  prose,  are  critically  analyzed 
in  class.  Besides  this,  the  student  is  required  to  pursue  a course  of 
reading  and  prepare  written  exercises,  such  as  reproductions,  critiques 
and  reviews  of  several  standard  prose  works,  these  exercises  being 
carefully  criticised  by  the  teacher.  Long ’s  text-book  is  used. 

7-8.  English  Literature. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  year.  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  11 :00. 
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This  course  includes  a thorough  study  of  the  logical  development 
of  English  literature,  and  a brief  survey  of  the  general  character  of 
its  different  periods.  A text-book  serves  as  a guide  in  the  study,  but 
this  is  supplemented  by  copious  selections  from  English  masterpieces. 
Besides  closely  and  critically  analyzing  a number  of  the  standard 
works,  collateral  reading  is  required  and  written  exercises,  biographi- 
cal and  critical,  upon  these  authors.  This  course  is  governed  by  1 ‘ Col- 
lege Entrance  Requirements  in  English. ” Crawshaw’s — The  Making 
of  English  Literature  is  the  text-book  used. 

GERMAN 

1-2.  First  Year  German. — Four  hours  throughout  the 
year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  11 :00. 

Pronunciation,  grammar,  composition  and  the  reading  of  selec- 
tions in  prose  and  verse.  German  is  used  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
class-room.  Text-book,  Gronow’s  Jung  Deutschland. 

3-4.  Second  Year  German. — Four  hours,  throughout 
the  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  10 :00. 

A mastery  of  the  grammatical  principles  underlying  the  lan- 
guage is  aimed  at  by  means  of  the  constant  application  of  the  rules  of 
grammar  to  oral  and  written  composition.  Synonyms,  antonyms  and 
etymologies  are  used  in  the  building  up  of  vocabulary.  The  study  of 
Bcalien  is  made  a secondary  feature  of  this  year’s  work.  German  is 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  class-room. 


LATIN 

1-2.  Essentials  op  Latin. — Four  hours  throughout 
the  year.  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  7 :30. 

Effort  is  made  to  acquire  a good  working  vocabulary  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  easier  constructions.  Text-book,  Pearson. 

3-4.  Caesar. — Four  hours  per  week  throughout  the 

year.  M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.  at  2 :00. 

Selection  from  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars  of  Caesar  are  read,  and 
writing  of  Latin  based  upon  the  text  equivalent  to  one  hour  per  week 
is  done.  The  student  is  expected  to  acquire  such  historical  and 
geographical  information  as  is  suggested  by  the  text.  Written  exer- 
cises are  required  from  time  to  time.  Text-book,  Mather, 
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5-6.  Cicero. — Four  hours  throughout  the  year.  Tu., 
W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30.  Alternates  with  Virgil.  Offered  in 
1920-21. 

Six  orations  of  Cicero  and  some  of  the  letters  are  read.  Addi- 
tional writing  of  Latin  is  required.  Text-book,  Kelsey. 

[7-8.  Virgil. — Four  hours  throughout  the  year.  M., 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  10 :00.  Alternates  with  Cicero.  Omitted 
1920-21. 

“iEneid,  M the  first  six  books  entire,  or  substitution  of  Ovid  for 
the  fifth  book.  Attention  is  given  to  poetical  translation,  as  well  as 
the  reading  of  poetry.] 

MATHEMATICS 

1-2.  First  Year  Algebra. — Five  hours  throughout  the 
year.  Daily,  at  3 :00. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  cover  the  subject  of  algebra  to  Ratio. 
Milne’s  text-book  is  used,  and  the  work  will  cover  the  first  250  pages. 

3-4.  Plane  Geometry.- — Four  hours  throughout  the 
year.  Daily. 

This  course  covers  the  first  five  books  of  Euclid.  A large  number 
of  original  problems  is  solved  and  kept  in  note-books. 

5-.  Second  Year  Algebra. — Four  hours,  first  semes- 
ter. Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30.  Alternate  years.  Offered 
1920-21. 

-6.  Solid  Geometry.— Four  hours,  second  semester. 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  F.  at  7 :30.  Alternate  years.  Offered  1920-21. 

This  course  covers  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  of  Euclid. 
A large  number  of  original  problems  is  solved  and  written  up. 

SCIENCE 

Physics. — Four  hours  throughout  the  year.  Prerequi- 
site, one  year  of  algebra  and  one  of  geometry.  Recitations, 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  10  :00 ; laboratory,  Mon.  3 :00 — 5 :00. 

This  course  aims  to  cover  the  elements  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound, 
light,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  About  fifty  experiments  are  per< 
formed  in  the  laboratory  and  submitted  for  careful  examination. 
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Chemistry. — Pour  hours  throughout  the  year.  Recita- 
tions, Tu.,  W.,  Th.  at  1 :00 ; laboratory,  Mon.  1 :00-3  :00. 

This  course  takes  up  the  study  of  the  elements  and  their  more 
important  compounds,  the  use  of  symbols,  formulas  and  equations. 
Fifty  laboratory  experiments  are  performed  and  carefully  written  up 
for  examination  by  the  teacher. 

Biology. — (a)  Zoology,  (b)  Botany. — Pour  hours 
throughout  the  year.  Recitations,  M.,  W.,  F. ; laboratory, 
Tu.,  Th.  7 :30. 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  Zoology  for  the  first  semes- 
ter, and  the  study  of  Botany  for  the  second  semester.  The  course 
should  be  taken  as  a unit  but  by  special  permission  one  semester  may 
be  taken  without  the  other. 

Physiology. — Pour  hours,  first  semester.  Recitations, 
M.,  W.,  F. ; laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  8 :30.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  1920-21. 

Physiography. — Pour  hours,  second  semester.  Recita- 
tions, M.,  W.,  P. ; laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  8 :30.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1920-21. 

[Agriculture, — Pour  hours  throughout  the  year.  Rec- 
itations, M.,  W.,  P. ; laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.  8:30.  Alternate 
years.  Omitted  1920-21.] 


BIBLE 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  Department  to  offer  elementary 
courses  putting  the  student  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  and  giving  him  training  in  the 
organization  and  methods  of  religious  education. 

By  special  permission  both  courses  may  be  taken  in 
one  year. 

College  and  Music  students  may  enroll  for  this  work 
and  receive  credit  but  not  toward  a college  degree. 

Either  of  the  following  courses  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ment of  one-half  unit  for  graduation. 
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3-4.  Bible. — Two  hours,  both  semesters,  for  first  and 
second  year  students.  M.  11 :00,  Th.  8 :30. 

This  course  covers  the  whole  Bible  by  books.  The  student  is 
expected  to  become  familiar  with  the  contents  of  each  book. 

7-8.  Christian  Worker's  Course. — Two  hours,  both 
semesters,  for  third  and  fourth  year  students.  M.,  F.  at 
1 :00. 

A course  in  the  organization  and  methods  of  Christian  work 
including:  (a)  Sunday  schools,  their  history,  organization,  and  meth- 
ods; (b)  teaching  the  Bible,  using  the  Evangelical  Teacher’s  Train- 
ing Course  as  a basis;  and  (c)  a study  of  Church  activities, — evangel- 
ism, personal  work,  Gospel  missions,  Foreign  missions,  Young 
People’s  Alliance  work.  In  connection  with  this  course  the  student 
is  expected  to  do  practical  work  along  some  religious  line. 


School  of  Commerce 

A.  C.  Gegenheimer 
Principal 

Miss  Fern  Beeler 

Instructor  in  Stenography 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  provide  for  a 
thorough  business  education.  The  regular  commercial 
studies  may  be  completed  in  one  year,  but  persons  deficient 
in  the  common  English  branches  will  require  two  years. 
The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a clear  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  accounts  and  all  commercial 
transactions.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  broad  and  liberal, 
thorough  and  complete,  and  embraces  all  the  principles 
and  the  varied  details  from  the  simple  idea  of  credit  to  the 
most  complex  and  intricate  transactions.  The  work  is  so 
practical  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  greatest  value  to  every 
student,  whatever  his  pursuit  in  life  may  be. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting. — The  School  of  Com- 
merce also  offers  superior  advantages  for  the  study  of 
Shorthand.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  positions  as  stenographers,  reporters, 
and  secretaries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  system,  speed, 

and  accuracy.  The  Gregg  system  is  taught. 

• 

Admission. — Applicants  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Commerce  must  possess  a good  common  school  education. 
The  business  world  of  today  requires  not  only  a knowledge 
of  commercial  branches,  but  also  a thorough  general  edu- 
cation. Graduates  from  high  school  will,  upon  presenting 
their  diplomas  be  admitted  without  examination.  Persons 
not  haring  completed  some  regular  preparatory  course,  are 
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expected  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  common  English 
branches:  Reading  and  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Geography,  and  United  States  History.  Such  as  are  not 
ready  for  the  business  course,  will  be  advised  to  enter  the 
Academy  of  the  College. 

Expenses. — Enrollment  fees  for  the  Commercial  Course 
not  including  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  are  as  follows : 


First  Semester  . $35.00 

Second  Semester  , 35.00 

Athletic  Fee,  per  semester 2.50 

Diploma  Fee  2.00 

Tuition  for  Single  Studies  is  as  Follows: 

Penmanship  only,  per  semester _ $ 4.50 

Shorthand,  per  semester 15.00 

Typewriting  (beginning  semester)  16.00 

Typewriting  (subsequent  semester)  12.00 

Bookkeeping,  per  semester 12.00 

Commercial  Law,  Arithmetic,  or  Geography,  each 3.00 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


COMMERCIAL  COURSE 


First  Semester 
Bookkeeping 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  and 
Commercial  Law 
Penmanship 
English 
Spelling 

Adding  Machine 
Correspondence 


Second  Semester 
Bookkeeping 

Commercial  Law,  and  Commercial 
Geography 
Penmanship 
Quick  Figuring 
English 
Salesmanship 


STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE 


First  Semester  Second  Semester 


Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Penmanship 

Spelling 

English 

Adding  Machine 
Correspondence 


Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Penmanship 

Dictation 

English 

Salesmanship 
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English. — This  subject  is  taught  in  the  College  and 
Academy  Departments.  The  Commercial  students  will  take 
English  in  that  department  for  which  they  are  best 
prepared  and  will  not  be  required  to  pay  any  extra  fee  for 
the  same. 

Time  Required. — A student  properly  prepared  can  com- 
plete either  the  Commercial  Course  or  the  Stenographic 
Course  in  nine  months.  Students  may  begin  the  Commer- 
cial Course  either  semester,  but  they  are  earnestly  advised 
to  enter  in  the  Fall,  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  if 
possible. 

Diplomas. — Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  either 
the  Commercial  or  the  Stenographic  Course,  and  pass  the 
required  examinations,  receive  a diploma. 

Special  Students, — Students  who  find  it  impossible  to 
remain  long  enough  to  complete  a course,  or  those  who  take 
special  work  in  this  department,  will  be  given  a statement 
of  the  work  they  have  done. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Bookkeeping. — Five  hours  per  week,  both  semesters, 
Commercial  Course. 

This  study  embraces  the  theory  of  accounts  by  single  and  double 
entry.  The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  elementary  work  during  which 
the  student  becomes  familiar  with  day  book  and  journal  entries, 
opening  and  closing  the  ledger,  making  trial  balances,  financial 
statements,  and  the  various  forms  of  inventories,  bills,  discounts  and 
premiums.  The  second  semester  advanced  work  in  bookkeeping  and 
banking  is  taken.  A special  banking  set  forms  a part  of  the  second 
semester ’s  work.  The  student  is  required  to  work  in  books  and  forms 
as  used  in  wholesaling,  retailing,  commission,  shipping,  partnership 
and  manufacturing.  The  practical  work  of  this  semester  is  performed 
in  connection  with  offices  fitted  up  for  this  purpose. 

’Commercial  Arithmetic.— Five  hours  per  week,  twelve 
weeks  first  semester,  Commercial  Course. 
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In  the  study  of  this  subject  attention  is  especially  directed  to 
interest,  bank  discount,  trade  discounts,  stocks,  bonds,  insurance, 
partnership,  and  equation  of  accounts.  It  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  thorough  knowledge  of  all  forms  of  arithmetic  bearing  upon 
commercial  transactions. 

Commercial  Law. — Five  hours  per  week,  twelve  weeks 
first  and  second  semesters,  Commercial  Course. 

In  this  branch  careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  following 
subjects:  Contracts,  negotiable  papers,  agency,  partnership,  corpora- 
tions, payments,  liens,  interest  and  usury,  bailment,  guaranty  and 
surety,  real  estate,  conveyance,  etc.  A text-book  is  used,  but  frequent 
lectures  are  added  to  supplement  the  work. 

Commercial  Geography. — Five  hours  per  week,  twelve 
weeks  second  semester,  Commercial  Course. 

This  subject  aims  to  furnish  a general  survey  of  the  development 
of  industry  and  the  expansion  of  commerce  in  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world.  The  production  and  distribution  of  the  principal 
articles  which  enter  into  American  trade  are  studied  with  special 
care.  The  instruction  is  based  upon  a text-book,  but  supplemented  by 
class-room  discussion. 

Actual  Business  Practice. — Three  to  four  hours  daily, 
last  five  weeks,  second  semester,  Commercial  Course. 

This  is  one  of  the  special  features  of  the  course.  Here  business 
is  transacted  on  the  actual  business  plan  which  brings  into  practice 
the  theories  and  the  principles  daily  taught  in  the  class-room.  The 
department  is  furnished  with  offices,  currency,  and  all  the  appliances 
necessary  to  acquaint  the  student  thoroughly  with  actual  business 
operations. 

Penmanship. — Five  hours  per  week,  both  semesters, 
Commercial  and  Stenographic  Courses.  Students  may  enter 
second  semester. 

Careful  and  systematic  instruction,  and  painstaking  practice 
enable  the  student  to  acquire  not  only  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  the  art,  but  also  ability  in  rapid  and  graceful  execution. 
The  entire  course  is  most  thorough,  interesting  and  practical. 

Adding  Machine, — One  hour  per  week,  first  semester, 
Commercial  and  Stenographic  Courses. 

The  adding  machine  is  more  and  more  coming  into  general  use  in 
the  modern  business  office,  and  the  young  man  or  woman  who  makes 
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application  for  a position  will  find  it  a decided  advantage  to  be  able 
to  operate  such  a machine.  Our  students  learn  how  to  add  columns  of 
figures,  take  off  trial  balances,  list  checks  and  drafts,  etc.  This  course 
is  very  practical. 

Shorthand. — Five  hours  per  week,  first  semester;  ten 
to  fifteen  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

The  rules  and  principles  of  shorthand  can  usually  be  learned  in 
one  semester,  but  the  student  is  required  to  review  the  text-book 
again  and  again  until  he  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
characters  and  outlines  that  are  employed  in  shorthand  writing.  This 
review  work  continues  throughout  the  course.  In  the  second  semester 
considerable  written  work  for  correction  is  required,  and  more  time 
is  given  to  dictation  and  to  writing  for  speed  and  accuracy.  The 
dictation  is  composed  mostly  of  business  letters,  but  some  solid 
matter  and  court  reporting  are  given.  The  Gregg  System  is  taught. 

Typewriting. — Two  hours  daily  through  the  year. 
Students  may  enroll  for  either  or  both  semesters.  Steno- 
graphic Course. 

The  touch  method  of  typewriting  is  taught  which  enables  the 
student  to  acquire  speed  and  accuracy.  After  the  student  becomes 
familiar  with  the  keyboard,  easy  words  and  sentences  are  written, 
and  gradually  more  difficult  matter  is  given.  It  usually  requires  two 
semesters  to  complete  the  course.  Persons  who  own  their  own 
machines,  or  who  wish  to  use  a typewriter,  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  take  at  least  one  semester  of  typewriting  in  order  to 
learn  how  properly  to  operate  a machine. 
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FACULTY 

Edward  Everett  Rale,  Ph.  D. 
President 


Claude  Charles  Pinney,  Mus.  B. 
Director  of  School  of  Music 
Professor  Piano,  Organ , Theory 

Thomas  Remington 
Instructor  in  Voice 

*Ruth  Breytspraak 
(-Mildred  Brown 
Instructor  in  Violin 

Chas.  S.  Horn 

Instructor  in  Brass  Instruments 
Director  of  College  Band 

Margaretha  A.  Ebenbauer 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Piano 


^Resigned  December  12,  1919. 
t Appointed  December  12,  1919. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Music  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
College  and  is  under  the  same  government  and  discipline. 
But  its  immediate  interests  and  specific  work  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music.  The 
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purpose  of  the  School  is  to  provide  opportunities  for 
obtaining  a good  musical  education  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Christian  institution.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  the 
same  as  that  ofLthe  best  American  schools  of  music.  The 
courses  of  study  are  thorough  and  comprehensive,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  are  along  modern  lines.  The  aim  is 
to  teach  music  not  only  as  an  accomplishment,  but  also  as 
an  aid  in  the  development  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood 
and  womanhood.  The  intimate  connection  of  the  school 
with  other  departments  of  the  college  presents  to  the 
students  opportunities  of  pursuing  musical  and  literary 
studies  at  the  same  time.  And  such  a combination  is 
strongly  recommended  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
The  ultimate  aim  is  to  train  for  life,  to  use  the  art  of  music 
as  a means  of  intellectual,  aesthetic  and  moral  culture.  The 
close  proximity  to  Chicago  affords  excellent  opportunities 
for  hearing  the  world’s  greatest  artists  together  with 
concerts  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  per- 
formances by  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera  Company,  and  the 
Apollo  club. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  Violin, 
Voice  Culture,  Band  Instruments,  Public  School  Music, 
and  Piano-forte  Normal  Course ; also  in  theoretical  courses, 
including  Harmony,  Appreciation,  History  and  Theory  of 
Music,  Instrumentation  and  Ear  Training. 

The  theoretical  courses  are  open  as  electives  to  all 
college  students  who  have  reached  the  Sophomore  year  and 
possess  such  musical  ability  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue 
these  courses  with  profit  and  to  Freshmen  by  special 
permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College.  Full  credit  will  be 
given  for  work  in  Harmony,  History  and  Theory  of  Music 
in  making  up  the  requirements  for  the  bachelor’s  degree. 
The  election  of  this  work  is,  howTever,  in  all  cases  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
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The  Artist  Recital  Course. — A series  of  recitals  of 
good  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  given  each  year 
by  prominent  artists,  giving  the  students  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  great  composers. 

Student  Recitals. — Public  recitals  are  given  monthly, 
thus  giving  students  the  privilege  and  experience  of 
appearing  before  the  public,  and  to  aid  the  student  in 
acquiring  self-control  and  losing  self-consciousness  and 
embarrassment. 

Margaretha  Ebenbauer  Medal. — Each  year  the  piano 
department  presents  a gold  medal  to  the  students  making 
the  greatest  improvement  in  piano  playing.  The  medal  is 
given  by  Miss  Margaretha  Ebenbauer  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  a 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Music,  and  is  intended  to 
encourage  students  to  make  a serious  study  of  the  art  of 
piano  playing.  The  prize  was  awarded  for  the  first  time  in 
June,  1918. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  will  be  classified  as  regular  or  special,  but 
it  is  always  advisable  for  students  to  enroll  in  the  regular 
courses,  major  in  their  chosen  branch  and  minor  in  one  or 
more  of  the  accompanying  subjects. 

In  order  to  enter  the  Diploma  Courses  candidates  should 
present  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school  in 
accordance  with  requirements  given  on  pages  40  to  44  and 
should  also  have  completed  the  work  as  outlined  in  the 
Preparatory  courses  of  the  various  departments,  or  dem- 
onstrate upon  examination  that  they  possess  ability  equal 
thereto. 

Those  entering  the  Piano-forte  Normal  Course  should 
possess  in  addition  ability  to  read  at  sight  music  of  the 
third  grade,  and  sufficient  technic  to  play  scales  and  arpeg- 
gios correctly  and  in  good  tempo. 
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COURSES  OP  STUDY 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Diplomas  will  be  granted  at  the  end  of  each  scholastic 
year  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  of 
the  three-year  courses  outlined  below  with  a minimum 
of  96  credits  (a  credit  approximating  the  work  of  one 
college  hour  a week  per  semester),  maintaining  a passing 
grade  of  70  per  cent,  and  who,  in  addition,  have  given  a 
graduating  recital  either  individually  or  jointly  with 
another  as  may  be  required  by  the  Director. 

Students  possessing  sufficient  pianistic  ability  may  be 
awarded  advanced  credits  and  enter  the  diploma  year,  but 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  32  credits  of  the  diploma 
year  by  carrying  a minor  or  a college  elective. 

Advanced  Certificates  will  be  granted  at  the  end  of 
each  scholastic  year  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  one  of  the  two-year  courses  in  Piano,  Voice, 
Organ,  Violin,  or  Band  Instruments  as  outlined  below, 
with  a minimum  of  64  credits  (a  credit  approximating 
the  work  of  one  college  hour  per  semester),  maintaining  a 
passing  grade  of  70  per  cent,  and  who  in  addition  have 
given  a recital  either  individually  or  in  part  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Director. 

Normal  Piano  Certificate  will  be  granted  to  students 
who  have  met  the  special  entrance  requirements,  and  have 
satisfactorily  completed  the  one-year  Piano-forte  Normal 
Course  of  study  with  a minimum  of  32  credits  (a  credit 
approximating  the  work  of  one  college  hour  per  semester) , 
maintaining  a passing  grade  of  70  per  cent.  Pupils  will  be 
expected  to  appear  on  programs  from  time  to  time  through- 
out the  year. 
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Supervisor’s  Certificate  (in  Public  School  Music) 
will  be  granted  to  students  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted  the  two-year  course  of  study  prescribed  for  this 
certificate  with  a minimum  of  64  credits  (a  credit  approxi- 
mating the  work  of  one  college  hour  per  semester),  main- 
taining a passing  grade  of  70  per  cent. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  requirements  in  physical  training  are  the  same 
for  all  regular  students  in  Music  as  for  students  in  other 
departments  of  the  College. 

CREDITS 

The  amount  of  work  required  for  the  various  Diplomas 
and  Certificates  granted  for  the  completion  of  the  courses 
outlined  below  is  measured  in  terms  of  credits, 

A Credit  in  college  or  theoretical  courses  is  defined 
as  one  class  lesson  per  week  for  one  semester,  requiring  on 
an  average  two  hours  in  preparation,  or  the  equivalent 
of  one  such  lesson  and  preparation.  In  the  case  of  private 
lessons,  the  number  of  credits  allowed  varies  with  the 
number  of  lessons  per  week  and  the  amount  of  practice 
required.  In  general,  for  each  private  lesson  on  an 
instrument  from  two  to  four  hours  daily  practice  is 
required  and  from  three  to  four  credits  are  allowed.  For 
voice  the  practice  required  and  credits  will  usually  be 
somewhat  less. 

Regular  students  should  plan  to  secure  16  credits  per 
semester  or  32  per  year,  they  should  not  vary  more  than 
two  credits  above  or  below  the  normal  amount  of  16  credits 
per  semester. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  STUDIES  AND  CREDITS  REQUIRED 
FOR  GRADUATION 

VOICE 


PIANO 


GO  . 
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GO 

First  Year — I 

o > 

GO  ^ 
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CU  <D 
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Piano 

2 

16 

*Minor,  Voice  or  Vio- 
lin, Organ  or  Band 

Inst. 

1 

8 

Harmony  

2 

4 

* Appreciation  (1st 

sem.) _ _ 

1 

1 

Normal  Course  (2nd 

sem. ) 

1 

1 

* Ensemble 

1 

2 

*English  1-2  

3 

6 

*Public  Speaking  l-2_ 

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 

32 

Second  Year — II 

Piano _ 

2 

16 

*Minor,  Voice  and 
Chorus  or  Violin, 
Organ  or  Band 

Instrument  _ _ 

1 

8 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

4 

History  of  Music 

2 

4 

* French  or  German  __ 

4 

8 

Recital,  Required 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 

“32 

Third  Y ear — 1 1 1 

Piano  _ _ _ _ 

2 

16 

*Minor,  Voice  & Cho- 
rus or  Violin,  Or- 

gan, or  Band  Ins’t 

1 

8 

Adv.  Harmony  and 

Counterpoint  

2 

4 

^French  or  German.  _ 

4 

8 

Recital  in  Major  Sub- 

ject 

4 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 

j 32 

First  Year — I 

Voice 

Minor,  Piano 

Harmony  

Theory  of  Music 

English  1-2  

Public  Speaking  l-2_ 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 

Second  Year — II 


Voice 

Minor,  Piano 

History  of  Music 

French  or  German  — 
Sight-singing  and 

Ear-training 

* Appreciation  (1st 

sem.)  

Choral  Work 

Recital,  Required  __ 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 

Third  Year — III 


Voice 

Minor,  Piano 

French  or  German  — 
Advanced  Harmony- 

Choral  Work 

Recital,  Required 


Credits  (16  per  sem.) 

*Electives 


S3 
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3& 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 


o 
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4 

4 

4 

6 

2 


32 


12 

4 

4 


32 


12 

3 
8 

4 
2 
3 


32 


Note. — Four  hours  of  College  work  are  allowed  free  of  charge  to 
those  enrolled  in  the  regular  courses.  Classes  continue  throughout  the 
year  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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VIOLIN  | PIPE  ORGAN 


First  Year — I 

Violin  

*Minor,  Piano 

Harmony 

*Appreciation  (1st 

sem.)  

*Ensemble  Orchestra. 

^English  1-2 

*Public  Speaking  1-2. 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 
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Hi  Ph 


Q 

16 


1 1 

3 6 

1 2 


32 


First  Year — I 


Organ  

* Minor,  Piano 

Harmony 

* Appreciation  (1st 

sem.)  

Playing  in  Chapel 

*English  1-2  

*Public  Speaking  1-2. 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 


CO  . 


2 

1 

2 


CO 

>r3 

o 

16 

8 

4 


1 1 

1 2 

3 6 

1 2 


32 


Second  Year — 11 


Second  Year— II 


Violin  

*Minor,  Piano 

Theory  of  Music 

History  of  Music  __ 
* French  or  German  _ 
Recitals,  Required  __ 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 


2 16 

1 8 

2 4 

2 4 

4 8 


32 


Organ  

*Minor,  Piano 

Theory  of  Music 

History  of  Music  -- 
*French  or  German  _ 
Recital,  Required  __ 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 


2 16 

1 8 

2 4 

2 4 

4 S 


32 


Third  Year — III 


Third  Year — III 


Violin  

Minor,  Piano 

Adv.  Harmony  and 

Counterpoint  

^French  or  German  __ 
Recital  

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 

*Electives 


2 16 

1 8 

2 4 

4 8 

4 


32 


Organ  

*Minor,  Piano 

Adv.  Harmony  and 

Counterpoint  

*French  or  German 

Recital  

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 


2 16 

1 8 

2 4 

4 8 


4 


32 


Note. — Four  hours  of  College  work  are  allowed  free  of  charge  to 
those  enrolled  in  the  regular  courses.  Classes  continue  throughout  the 
year  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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PIANOFORTE  NORMAL 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS  | COURSE 


First  Year — I 

CO 

£ M 
o > 

CO  > 

y?  h 

CO 

+2 

0) 

Brass,  Reed  or  Flute 

Ph 

2 

O 

16 

*Minor,  Piano 
Harmony  _ _ 

1 

8 

2 

4 

Ear-training  (1st 

sem.) 

1 

1 

Solfeggio  (2nd  sem.) 

1 

1 

^English  1-2 

3 

6 

*Public  Speaking  l-2_ 

1 

2 

Band 

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 

32 

Second  Year — II 

Brass,  Reed  or  Flute 

2 

16 

*Minor,  Piano 
History  of  Music  __ 

1 

8 

2 

4 

* Appreciation  (1st 

sem.)  _ _ 

1 

1 

Instrumentation  and 
Transposition  (2nd 

sem.) 

1 

1 

* French  or  German.  _ 

4 

8 

Band 

1 

2 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 

32 

Third  Year — III 

Brass,  Reed  or  Flute 

2 

16 

*Minor,  Piano 
Adv.  Harmony  and 

1 

8 

Counterpoint 

2- 

4 

Theory  of  Music 

2 

4 

*French  or  German  __ 

4 

8 

Recital,  Required 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 

32 

*Electives. 

One  Year — I 

Piano  

Harmony 

Theory  of  Music  __ 
History  of  Music 

* Appreciation  (1st 

sem.)  

Normal  Class  (2nd 
sem.)  

^Ensemble  

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
MUSIC 
First  Year — I 

Piano 

Voice 

Sight-singing  and 
Ear-training  

Solfeggio  (2nd  sem.) 

# Methods  of  Teaching 
Theory  of  Music  — 

English  1-2  

Public  Speaking  l-2_ 
Choral  Work 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 

Second  Year — II 

Voice 

Harmony 

Methods  of  Teaching 
History  of  Music  __ 
Practice  Teaching  __ 
Psychology  3 (1st 

sem.)  

Education  12  (2nd 

sem.)  

Appreciation  (1st 

sem.)  

Choral  Work 

Credits  (16  per  sem.) 


CO 

£ X 

CO 

-4-2 

g £ 

CO  s_ 
cu  q 

s 

Hi  Ph 

o 

2 

16 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 
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1 

2 

32 
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1 

1 • 
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2 

4 

3 
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2 

1 

2 

32 

1 
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2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 

9 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

32 

Note. — Four  hours  of  College  work  are  allowed  free  of  charge  to 
those  enrolled  in  the  regular  courses.  Classes  continue  throughout  the 
year  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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PIANO  DEPARTMENT 

Preparatory  Course. — Simple  exercises  for  finger  and 
wrist  development,  major  scales,  broken  chords  and  arpeg- 
gios. Studies  selected  in  systematic  order  from  standard 
works. 

I.  First  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits 
each  semester. 

Hanon  ’s  Technic  Trills,  preparation  to  the  Master  School,  Shar- 
wenka,  containing  major  and  minor  scales,  broken  chords  and 
arpeggios;  Czerny  and  Doring  Octave  Studies;  etudes  from  Czerny, 
Burgmuller  Op.  105,  Krause  Op.  2,  Heller  Op.  45  and  46;  sonatas, 
Haydn  and  Mozart;  selections  from  the  best  modern  composers  for 
the  development  of  style,  expression,  and  memorizing. 

II.  Second  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 cred- 
its each  semester. 

Selected  technics  from  Tausig,  Hanon,  and  Philipp;  extended 
scales  in  various  accents,  diminished  and  dominant  seventh  arpeggios; 
Sharwenka,  Master  School,  Books  1,  2,  3;  etudes  from  Czerny  Op. 
740,  Cramer  50  studies,  Czerny  299,  Loeschorn  Op.  45  and  46, 
Turner’s  Octave  School;  selections  from  the  works  of  Bach,  Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Liszt,  and  also  from  the  best  modern 
composers ; memorizing  continued. 

III.  Third  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 cred- 
its each  semester. 

Advanced  technics  from  Rubinstein,  and  Liszt  according  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  student;  etudes  from  Chopin  Op.  10  and  25 ; 
Liszt  and  Rubinstein  concert  studies;  Kullak,  Octave  Studies;  selec- 
tions and  concertos  from  the  standard  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Chopin  and  Liszt,  and  also  from  the  best  modern  com- 
posers; memorizing  continued. 

Ib.  Normal  Class.  Second  semester,  Piano-forte  Nor- 
mal Course,  one  lesson  per  week. 

Practical  talks  will  be  given  which  will  embody  the  ideas  of  the 
correct  positions  and  use  of  lingers,  hand,  wrist  and  arm;  modern 
ideas  concerning  arm  weight  and  its  application  to  the  touch ; 
phrasing,  fingering,  velocity,  rhythm,  correct  use  of  the  pedal,  mem- 
orizing; old  and  new  methods,  graded  material  for  teaching  purposes; 
development  of  the  piano,  dynamic  shading,  methods  of  practicing, 
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interpretation  and  expression,  both  poetic  and  dramatic  as  portrayed 
in  the  works  of  the  classic  and  romantic  periods;  biographies  of 
celebrated  pianists. 

I.  Ensemble  Class.  First  Year,  one  30rminute 
period  per  week  in  groups  of  two  or  four. 

Piano  Ensemble  students  are  first  drilled  in  duet  and  quartet 
'playing.  To  students  who  are  backward  in  reading  music  at  sight 
this  practice  is  invaluable. 

Violin  Ensemble  consists  of  instruction  and  practice  in  chamber 
music,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  etc.  See  description  of  course  in  violin. 

VOICE  DEPARTMENT 

Preparatory. — Voice  building  begun,  simple  exercises 
and  elementary  instruction.  Intended  for  those  who  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  first  year. 

I.  First  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  6 credits 
each  semester. 

In  all  stages  of  voice  work  especial  attention  is  given  to  breath- 
ing, tone,  placing,  formation  of  vowels,  attack,  intonation  and  tone 
color.  Vocal  exercises,  designed  by  the  teacher  to  correct  the  faults 
of  the  individual  pupil,  are  given  as  the  basis  of  the  technical  work. 
These  are  supplemented  by  exercises  from  Vaccai,  Lamperti  and 
others.  Easy  songs  and  ballads  are  added  as  quickly  as  the  work  of 
the  individual  permits. 

II.  Second  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  6 cred- 
its each  semester. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a Teacher’s  Certificate  at  the  end  of  this 
year  the  student  must  be  able  to  play  any  easy  accompaniment  at 
sight.  The  technic  is  further  developed,  and  the  repertoire  is  ex- 
tended over  good  teaching  material.  The  pupil  must  have  in  his 
repertoire,  French  and  German  songs,'  and  difficult  English  songs. 

III.  Third  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  6 cred- 
its each  semester. 

For  a diploma,  granted  at  the  completion  of  this  year’s  work, 
the  applicant  must  have  a knowledge  of  Oratorio  form  and  must 
know  some  of  the  be~t  known  Airs  from  Oratorios.  He  must  also 
have  studied  some  Operatic  Arias,  in  addition  to  advanced  Lieder. 

Two  consecutive  years  of  a foreign  language  are  recommended 
to  voice  students. 
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VIOLIN  DEPARTMENT 

Preparatory. — Methods  by  Hermann,  Sevcik,  Schra- 
dieck, Kelly,  or  David,  form  the  basis  of  work  in  the 
preparatory  grades.  Suitable  exercises  and  solos  follow, 
after  which  a study  of  the  positions  as  outlined  by 
Hermann,  David,  Sevcik,  and  others,  is. taken  up;  exercises 
by  Wohlfahrt,  Koehler,  and  others;  solos.  Classes  in 

ensemble  playing  will  be  organized. 

I.  First  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits 
each  semester. 

Scales,  Schradieck,  Sitt,  and  others;  technical  exercises  of 
Schradieck,  'Singer,  Sitt,  or  Sevcik,  etudes  by  Mazas,  and  Dont 
preparatory  studies  to  Kreutzer;  solos;  ensemble  required. 

II.  Second  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 
credits  each  semester. 

Continuance  of  scales  and  technical  exercises  of  Schradieck,  Sitt 
and  others;  etudes  by  Kreutzer;  art  of  bowing  by  Casorti,  Kross, 
and  others;  easier  concertos  by  Rode,  Yiotti,  De  Beriot;  concert 
pieces;  ensemble  recommended.  (Piano  is  required  in  addition  for 
certificate.) 

III.  Third  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  3 
credits  each  semester. 

Material  adapted  to  individual  needs  of  the  pupil;  sonatas  of 
Haendel,  Gade,  Grieg;  a concerto  memorized;  selection  to  be  made 
from  concertos  by  Mozart,  Sophr,  Yieuxtemps,  Mendelssohn  and 
others;  ensemble — trios  and  quartets  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
and  others. 

PIPE  ORGAN 

The  College  has  a fine  large  pipe  organ  available  for  study  and 
practice  by  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Music.  The  pipe  organ  is 
justly  considered  the  grandest  of  all  musical  instruments,  capable  of 
producing  effects  that  are  incomparable  for  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
tone.  The  opportunities  for  study  in  this  department  are  unsurpassed 
except  in  the  largest  cities. 

But,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  instrument,  an 
organ  course  should  not  be  begun  until  a good  degree  of  piano 
technic  has  been  acquired. 
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I.  First  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 credits 
each  semester. 

The  work  begins  with  exercises  in  pedal  practice,  hymn  playing 
and  elementary  registration.  Thayers  and  Dunham’s  Organ  Schools 
together  with  Nilsson’s  Pedal  Studies  furnish  the  material  for  the 
first  year’s  study. 

II.  Second  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 
credits  each  semester. 

The  second  year ’s  wrork  continues  the  study  in  registration. 
Buck’s  studies  in  Pedal  Phrasing  and  polyphonic  studies  and  pieces 
by  Bach  and  others  indicate  the  general  range  of  the  work  for  the 
year. 

III.  Third  Year,  two  private  lessons  per  week,  8 
credits  each  semester. 

In  the  third  year  attention  is  especially  devoted  to  the  study  of 
solo  playing  and  work  intended  to  prepare  for  positions  as  church 
organists.  Mendelssohn’s  organ  works,  Bach  fugues,  and  composi- 
tions by  Guilmant,  Batiste,  Dubois  and  others  are  used  during  the 
year. 

THEORETICAL  DEPARTMENT 

I.  Harmony. — Two  class  lessons  per  week,  2 credits 

each  semester. 

Harmony  is  an  essential  part  of  a musical  education,  and  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  structure  of  music. 
No  person  aspiring  to  become  an  intelligent  musician  can  afford  to  be 
without  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of  harmony  and  the  laws  of 
musical  form  and  structure.  Keys,  scales,  intervals,  triads,  dominant 
and  diminished  sevenths,  inversions,  part  writing,  harmonizing  melo- 
dies, original  work;  modulation,  key  board  harmony. 

III.  Advanced  Harmony  and  Analysis. — Two  class 
lessons  per  week,  2 credits  each  semester. 

Altered  chords,  augmented  chords,  suspensions,  organ  point, 
modulation,  original  work;  single  and  double  counterpoint  in  two, 
three,  and  four  parts. 

I.  Ear-Training,  Sight-Singing  and  Solfeggio. — First 
year  for  all  courses  except  Voice,  second  year  for  voice 
students.  One  class  lesson  per  week,  one  credit  each 
semester. 
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Recognition  of  intervals,  study  of  rhythms,  writing  simple  melo- 
dies from  dictation;  recognition  of  primary  chords  and  their  inver- 
sions; ability  to  sing  or  recognize  major  and  minor  scales  from  a 
given  keynote;  the  student  learns  to  read  by  sound,  and  at  sight 
vocally,  thus  training  the  ear  to  hear  correctly,  and  the  mind  to 
think  musically. 

Ia.  Appreciation. — First  semester,  one  class  lesson  per 
week,  one  credit. 

A course  on  musical  appreciation  and  construction  is  offered  each 
year,  consisting  of  lectures  on  the  development  of  music  from  the 
primitive  folk  song  to  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven.  The  Edison 
Talking  Machine  and  Angelus  Player  are  used  to  illustrate  each 
subject.  Any  others  interested  may  enter. 

Ila.  Instrumentation  and  Transposition. — Second 
year,  Band  instrument  course,  second  semester,  one  lesson 
per  week,  one  credit. 

Intended  for  those  in  the  second  year  of  the  course  outlined  for 
Band  Instruments. 

I.  Theory  of  Music. — Two  class  lessons  per  week,  2 
credits  each  semester. 

Theory  treats  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  musical  knowledge 
not  included  in  Harmony  and  History.  It  embraces  acoustics,  nota- 
tion, sound  perception,  the  tempered  scale,  the  orchestra  and  its 
instruments,  musical  rhythm,  embellishments,  musical  forms,  and 
musical  terms.  It  is  a most  important  branch  of  study,  including  as 
it  does,  so  many  points  of  practical  value  to  the  student  and  will 
extend  through  one  year.  The  subject  is  taught  by  text -book  and 
lectures. 

Preparatory  Theory. — One  lesson  per  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Embodies  elementary  theory,  introducing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  music.  Recommended  to  all  music  students  in  the  prepara- 
tory courses  of  the  various  departments. 

II.  History  of  Music. — Two  class  lessons  per  week, 
two  credits  each  semester. 

This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  general  development  of 
music  from  ancient  to  modern  times;  early  traces  of  music  before 
the  Christian  era,  early  Christian  music,  Polyphonic  music  and 
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schools,  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance;  development  of  dra- 
matic music;  Italian,  German  and  French  opera;  the  Oratorio, 
classical  and  romantic  periods;  history  of  piano-forte,  organ,  violin; 
biographies  of  the  great  masters;  works  of  the  composers  and 
arguments  of  the  great  operas.  Text-books  by  Mathews,  Baltzell  and 
Dickinson  used  for  reference. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

In  public  schools  music  has  taken  a very  important 
place  and  there  is  a growing  demand  for  teachers  who  are 
equipped  and  capable  of  directing  community  music,  as 
well  as  the  work  in  the  grades  or  High  School. 

The  course  as  outlined  covers  two  full  years’  work 
beyond  the  preparatory  course  and  is  designed  to  prepare 
teachers  for  this  work  in  such  a way  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  and  other  States,  The  outline  of  the 
course  is  shown  on  the  schedule  printed  on  page  124. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Cornet. — The  course  in  Cornet  and  Brass  Instruments 
develops  a correct  breath  control  as  used  by  all  best  artists ; 
a scientifically  formed  embouchure,  good  attack  and  a round 
full  tone.  At  first  the  pupil  is  asked  to  pay  considerable 
attention  to  tone  studies,  lip  drills  and  articulation 
exercises,  from  authors  selected  to  best  fit  the  pupil’s  need. 
Easy  solo  and  duet  pieces  are  introduced  from  time  to  time. 
A study  of  scales,  awkward  skips  and  slurrings  is  next 
begun  leading  toward  velocity  studies,  examples  in  phras- 
ing, double  and  triple  tonguing,  studies  in  transposition, 
pieces  of  the  variation  type,  etc. 

A Certificate  of  Efficiency  is  given  for  good  work 
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done  and  at  least  one  public  appearance  in  recital.  Candi- 
dates for  this  certificate  are  expected  to  have  a fair  amount 
of  technical  skill,  control  of  both  the  staccato  and  legato 
tonguing,  and  be  able  to  play  in  all  major  and  minor  keys. 
Students  working  for  a certificate  will  be  expected  to  enroll 
for  harmony. 

A Teacher's  Certificate  can  be  obtained  by  completing 
the  two-years'  course  as  outlined  for  Band  Instruments. 
For  this  certificate  a slight  knowledge  of  piano  is  required. 

Flute  and  Reed  Instruments, — This  department  also 
offers  artistic  work  in  Flute,  Clarinet,  and  Saxaphone. 
In  general,  the  outline  for  cornet  and  ‘brass  instruments 
equally  applies,  excepting  that  the  nature  of  the  instruments 
cause  some  points  of  variance. 

The  College,  Band. — This  organization  is  directed  by 
the  instructors  in  this  department  and  gives  two  concerts 
during  the  year.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  rehearsals  and 
concerts  as  regular  members.  The  Band  holds  an  important 
relation  to  college  life  by  arousing  school  spirit,  playing  at 
the  football,  basketball,  baseball  games,  and  track  meets,  on 
“Booster  Day"  and  at  other  events.  In  addition,  students 
have  many  opportunities  for  solo  work  in  the  various 
literary  societies. 

Each  year  an  official  band  “N"  is  awarded  to  band 
members  who  have  shown  by  their  attendance,  interest  and 
enthusiasm  that  they  are  deserving  of  such  recognition. 

One  semester  hour  college  credit  a year,  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  is  allowed  for  work  in  the  Band,  and 
improvement  in  personal  performance  and  musical 
knowledge.  Besides  earning  a band  letter,  those  desiring 
credit  must  attend  a number  of  talks  on  ‘ ‘ band  essentials  ’ ’ 
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and  pass  a practical  test  held  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
musical  faculty. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  advised  to 
enter  at  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  any  one  of  the 
regular  courses  in  music  will  depend  upon  the  student’s 
ability,  daily  practice  and  previous  work  in  music.  The 
outlines  indicate  the  time  required  in  most  cases. 

Students  not  wishing  to  complete  a regular  course  may 
select  such  branches  as  meet  their  requirements,  provided 
they  are  prepared  to  pursue  them  profitably.  Such  students 
are,  however,  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  those  in  the 
regular  courses. 

Tuition  is  payable  in  advance  at  the  Treasurer’s  office 
of  the  college.  No  deduction  will  be  made  for  absence  from 
lessons,  except  in  cases:  of  protracted  sickness,  when  the  loss 
will  be  shared  equally  with  the  student. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  teach  music  while  pursuing 
their  studies,  without  special  permission  from  the  Faculty. 
No  student  of  the  college  is  expected  to  take  lessons  in 
music  except  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  of  music. 

Student  musical  organizations,  such  as  Glee  Clubs, 
Quartets,  Orchestras,  and  Bands  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  college  Faculty.  No  organization  shall  be  formed 
nor  public  programs  given  without  the  consent  of  the 
Faculty;  and  students  deficient  in  their  class  work  will 
not  be  allowed  to  become  members  of  such  organizations. 
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RATES  OF  TUITION 

Private  Lessons  (30  minutes  each)  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  pipe 


ORGAN  AND  BAND  INSTRUMENTS. 

Per  Semester 
18  weeks 

Two  lessons  per  week $40.00 

One  lesson  per  week 22.00 

Twelve  weeks  or  less,  per  lesson 1.50 

Class  Instruction  (55  minute  periods) 

Harmony  (2  periods  per  week)  I or  III $ 8.00 

Theory,  Preparatory  (1  period  per  week)  4.00 

Theory  I (2  periods  per  week)  4.00 

History  of  Music  (2  periods  per  week) ... 8.00 

Ear-Training,  Sight-Singing,  Solfeggio  (1  period  per  week)  6.00 

Appreciation  of  Music  (one  period  per  week) 2.00 

Piano-forte  Normal  Course  (one  period  per  week) 4.00 

Instrumentation  and  Transposition  (1  period  per  week) 4.00 


One  College  or  Academy  subject  free  of  charge  to  all  music 
students  whose  semester  bills  are  twenty  dollars  or  more. 

GENERAL  FEES 


Artists 1 Concerts  Fee  (required  of  all  Music  Students) $ .75 

Athletic  Fee  (admitting  to  all  contests) 1.75 

Diploma  Fee  (paid  but  once) 5.00 

Certificate  Fee  (paid  but  once)  2.00 

RENT  OF  PIANOS 

One  hour  a day $ 4.00 

Two  hours  a day 7.00 

Three  hours  a day _____  10.00 

Four  hours  a day 13.00 

RENT  OF  PIPE  ORGAN 

One  hour  daily $15.00 

One-half  hour  daily 8.00 


School  of  Art 


Mrs.  Helen  Hawley  Williamson 

Instructor 

The  School  of  Art  offers  regular  courses  in  Design  and 
Interior  Decoration  for  home  economic  students  and  in 
Public  School  Art  for  prospective  teachers  and  also  private 
lessons  in  the  various  departments  of  drawing,  painting, 
and  china  decorations. 

1-.  Free  Hand  Drawing. — Two  hours,  first  semester. 
For  Home  Economics  and  other  students  wishing  elemen- 
tary drawing.  For  two-hour  laboratory  periods,  Th.,  F. 
10  :00— 12 :00. 

Drawing  in  black  and  white  and  in  color,  using  all  mediums. 
This  course  offers  an  opportunity  for  students  in  Science  as  well  as  in 
Home  Economics  to  secure  an  elementary  knowledge  of  drawing  such 
as  will  be  of  value  to  them  in  their  future  studies. 

-2.  Design. — Two  hours,  second  semester.  For  Home 
Economics  students.  Two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Th.,  F.  10 :00— 12  :00. 

Elementary  principles  of  design  such  as  rhythm,  harmony  of  line 
and  space,  harmony  of  color,  balance  and  unity.  Taught  by  means 
of  problems  in  designing  such  materials  as  fabrics,  tiles,  rugs  and 
furniture. 


5-6.  Normal  Course,  Public  School  Art. — One  hour, 
both  semesters,  for  Plome  Economics  and  other  students 
wishing  preparation  to  teach  drawing.  One  two-hour 
laboratory  period,  F.  1 :00-3  :00. 

This  course  includes  drawing  and  painting,  using  all  mediums 
and  working  from  still  life  and  casts,  applied  design,  perspective, 
exercises  in  setting  up  studies  and  methods  of  teaching. 
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7.  Art  Appreciation. — One  hour,  first  semester.  Re- 
quired of  Home  Economics  students.  Open  to  others  of 
Sophomore  rank  or  above.  Th.  at  4 :00. 

This  course  includes  a discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and  the  applied  arts.  Weekly  lec- 
tures are  given,  illustrated  by  slides  and  pictures;  occasional  visits 
are  made  to  Art  Institute  and  other  art  collections  in  Chicago.  This 
course  may  be  counted  for  credit  on  degree  to  the  extent  of  one 
semester  hour. 

-8.  History  of  Art. — One  hour,  second  semester. 
Required  of  Home  Economics  Students.  Open  to  others  of 
Sophomore  rank  or  above.  Th.  at  4 :00. 

This  is  a course  of  lectures  covering  the  epochs  in  the  history  of 
architecture,  painting  and  sculpture.  One  semester  hour’s  credit  may 
be  secured  for  the  same  if  the  necessary  reading  is  done. 

11-12.  Advanced  Design. — One  hour,  both  semesters. 
For  Junior  Home  Economics  students.  One  two-hour 
laboratory  period.  Th.  1 :00 — 3 :00. 

This  course  includes  more  advanced  study  of  the  principles  of 
design  as  applied  to  problems  of  interior  decoration  as  well  as  in 
designing  of  costumes  and  the  like. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS 

China  Decoration. — Instruction  in  design  and  color 
harmony  in  connection  with  the  technique  of  outline  work. 
Applying  flat  gold,  colors,  enamel,  lusters,  and  transfer 
outline.  Firing  done  without  charge. 

Drawing  and  Painting. — Private  lessons  are  offered  in 
various  forms  of  drawing  and  painting,  both  in  oils  and 
water  colors. 
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TUITION 

CLASS  WORK 

Freehand  Drawing,  Design,  each  per  semester $5.00 

Advanced  Design,  per  semester 5.00 

Normal  Course,  Public  School  Art,  per  semester 5.00 

Art  Appreciation  or  History  of  Art,  per  semester 1.00 

PRIVATE  LESSONS 
Drawing  and  Painting 

One  lesson  a week  (3  hours)  if  paid  by  semester $ .50  per  lesson 

One  lesson  a week  (1%  hours)  if  paid  by  semester .35  per  lesson 

Single  lesson  (not  private)  (3  hours)  .75  per  lesson 

Single  lesson  (not  private)  (1%  hours)  .50  per  lesson 

One  private  lesson  a week  (1  hour) 1.00  per  lesson 

Single  private  lesson  (1  hour) 1.50  per  lesson 

China  Decoration 

One  lesson  a week  (3  hours)  for  ten  lessons $5.00 

One  lesson  a week  (1%  hours)  for  ten  lessons 3.50 


Fifty-Fourth  Annual 
Commencement 

Friday,  June  13,  1919 

Commencement  Orator President  Arthur  Holmes,  Ph.  D. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Degrees  Awarded  in  College  of  Arts  and  -Sciences 


BACHELORS  OF  ARTS 


Brose,  Daniel  Frederick 

Collins,  John  Walter 

Druschel,  Clifford  Oliver 

Einsel,  Isaac  Henry 

Freehafer,  Sarah  Jane 

Giese,  Florence  May 

Granner,  Justine  Elizabeth  __ 

Hertel,  Harold  Hiram 

Hildreth,  Gladys  Winifred 

Kirn,  Cordelia  Catherine 

Laubenstein,  Lester  Henry 

Lindley,  Gordon  Kenneth 

Lorenz,  Margaret  K. 

Marty,  Magdalena  Anna 

Matz,  Ernest  W.  

Mueller,  Reuben  Herbert 

Nansen,  John  Alfred 

Oberlin,  Nelda  Hannah 

Pfefferkorn,  Ethan  Benjamin 
Pflaum,  George  Raymond  Roy 

Powlen,  Marie 

Ratz,  Fidelia  Maud , 

Schloerb,  Lester  John 

Schneider,  Wesley  William  __ 

Schneller,  Velma  Agnes 

Schwab,  Freda  Lois 

Steckelberg,  Lydia  Mathilda  _ 

Steiner,  Susanna  Barbara 

Stenger,  Oliver  Charles 

Tillotson,  Beulah  Susie  


Chatfield,  Ohio 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Portland,  Oregon 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

-Oswego,  Illinois 

Hubbard,  Iowa 

-Naperville,  Illinois 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Port  Washington,  Wisconsin 

Suttons  Bay,  Michigan 

Dayton,  Ohio 

„Lu Verne,  Iowa 

Wells,  Minnesota 

Hutchinson,  Minnesota 

Lost  Springs,  Kansas 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Elroy,  Wisconsin 

Tacoma,  Washington 

Logansport,  Indiana 

Baden,  Ontario 

, Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Blue  Earth,  Minnesota 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Wells,  Minnesota 

Brownsville,  Wisconsin 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Montpelier,  Vermont 
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BACHELORS  OF  SCIENCE 


Gransden,  Frederick  Albert 
Hacklander,  Luella  Anna 

Hedinger,  Lela  Frances 

Muehl,  Willard  LeRoy 


Sheridan,  Illinois 

Blue  Earth,  Minnesota 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Seymour,  Wisconsin 


BACHELORS  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Oelke,  Ruth  Ella Blue  Earth,  Minnesota 

Yieth,  Mildred  Marie Norwalk,  Wisconsin 


GRADUATES 

Academy 

__ Olivet,  South  Dakota 

Kitchener,  Ontario 

Hamlin,  Kansas 

Manville,  Illinois 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Hubbard,  Iowa' 

-Groton,  South  Dakota 

Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 

Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 

Suttons  Bay,  Michigan 
Washington,  Illinois 

School  of  Music 


Barth,  Earl  Edwin  ___ 

Berge,  Charles  M. 

Bickel,  Charles  O. 

Brandes,  Walter  W. 

Brown,  Roy  Edwin 

Brunemeier,  Christine  _ 
Doeringsfeld,  Amos  R. 

Duemling,  Miles 

Kendall,  Norman  W.  _ 

Lindley,  James  E. 

Zehr,  Frieda  C. 


Diplomas 

Hoffman,  Melvina  M. Piano Sublette,  Illinois 

Hoffman,  Myrtle  S.  -Piano Sublette,  Illinois 


Gertmcaies 


Baker,  Viola  C. Piano 

Falke,  Violet  V. Piano 

Hallauer,  Ada  Oneita Piano 

Parolin,  Rosetta  L. Piano 

Verken,  Violet  Carrie Piano 


Normal Webster,  New  York 

Normal Norwalk,  Wisconsin 

Normal Webster,  New  York 

Normal Arnstein,  Ontario 

Normal Norwalk,  Wisconsin 


FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 
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School  of  Commerce 
Commercial  Course 


Cowles,  Francis  Honore 

Knickerbocker,  Ralph  Edward 

Maas,  Beulah  Rachel  

Schreiber,  Ernest  Everette 

Schwab,  Mabel  Cathryn 

Trumpy,  Henry  Fred 

Weber,  Kathryn  Magdalena 


Naperville,  Illinois 

Naperville,  Illinois 

Rockport,  Indiana 

Leaf  River,  Illinois 

Clay  Center,  Nebraska 

Monroe,  Wisconsin 

North  Freedom,  Wisconsin 


Stenographic  Course 


Ahrens,  Floy  Charlotte 

Himmel,  Florence  Elizabeth 
Noerenberg,  Emma  Bertha  _ 

Schmidt,  Edna  M.  

Weber,  Mabel  Cathryne 
Willard,  Lyda  Louise 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Radcliffe,  Iowa 

Sutton,  Nebraska 

.Menomonee  Falls,  Wisconsin 

_Ackley,  Iowa 

Naperville,  Illinois 


PRIZES  AND  AWARDS,  1918-1919 


IN  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

University  of  Illinois  Scholarship — Clarence  Erffmeyer 

First  Honors  in  Scholarship 

Freshman — Harrison  Orians 
Sophomore- — Harold  Eigenbrodt 
Junior — Gertrude  Hildreth 
Senior — Cordelia  Kirn 

The  Heatherton  Prizes,  Freshman  Class 

In  Oratory — Harrison  Orians,  Howard  Orians 
In  Declamation — Gladys  Newton,  Lena  Draeger 

The  Dr.  Good  Prizes  in  Oratory 

Men’s  Contest — R.  H.  Mueller,  Harrison  Orians 

Women’s  Contest — Esther  M.  Marquardt,  Justine  E.  Granner 

The  Miller  Prize 

Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Association  Oratorical  Contest 
R.  H.  Mueller,  Harrison  Orians 

The  Scott , Fg german  and  Lambe  Prizes 
Men’s  Debate — Class  of  1921 
Women’s  Debate — Class  of  1922 

IN  ACADEMY 

North-Western  Scholarship — Roy  Brown 

The  Elgin  Prize  in  Public  Spealcing 
C.  O.  Bickel,  Wm.  Rembolt 

The  Broeher  and  Spiegler  Prize 
Earl  Barth 

The  Scheele  Prize 

Debate — Fourth  Year  Class 

The  Alumni  Prize 

Declamation — Nell  Miller 

The  Laconian  Prize 

Oratory  and  Declamation — Dora  Deutschman,  Charles  Berge 
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SENIORS 


Abraham,  Harry  G.  

Asmus,  Erna  B.  

Bingle,  Bert  J. 

Bloom,  Gladys  Mabel 

Brandle,  Gottfried  Ludwig 
Deaver,  Chester  Franklin  _ 

Diekvoss,  Ida  A.  

Ecki,  Mildred  Lee  

Eilert,  Ruth  Helen  

Gatz,  Stella  M. 

Gegenheimer,  Lucile  M. 

Givler,  Dorothy  Byers 

Grantman,  John  Milton 

Hartwig,  Lewis  Wallace 
Haumersen,  Wilfred  Henri 

Hayes,  William  C.  F. 

Hemmer,  H.  L.  

Hildreth,  Gertrude  Howell 
Joop,  Rudolph  Frederick 

Kietzman,  Leona  

Kirn,  Stanley  Paul 

Kitson,  Harry  

Koebbe,  Lydia  Adelaide 

Koten,  Irvin  Alvin  

Koten,  Roy  Y. 

Krafft,  William  C.  

Kramer,  Emma  Elizabeth  _ 

Krotz,  Walter  Fred  

Lehman,  Joyce  Noah 

Mehlhouse,  Irene  Elizabeth 

Miller,  Marie  Frieda 

Nauman,  Robert  Henry 

Niergarth,  Milton  Gingrich 

Oestreicher,  John  M. 

Pfauhl,  Clara  Lorella 

Porter,  Rosella  May 

Richert,  Luella  Beatrice  __ 


Olivia,  Minn. 

Juda,  Wis. 

Rising  Sun,  Ohio 

.--North  Baltimore,  Ohio 

Manilla,  la. 

Racine,  Minn. 

Forest  Junction,  Wis. 

-Dayton,  Ohio 

Reedsville,  Wis. 

Falls  City,  Neb. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Campbellsport,  Wis. 

--Somerville,  Ind. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

La  Salle,  111. 

Sandwich,  111. 

Imlay  City,  Mich. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Grass  Lake,  Mich. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Prairie  View,  111. 

_Paton,  la. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gowanstown,  Ont. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

.. Olivia,  Minn. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Mendota,  111. 

i Bay  City,  Mich. 

Dashwood,  Ont. 

Naperville,  111. 

-___Lisle,  111. 

.Big  Stone  City,  -S.  Dak. 
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Richert,  Ruth  Marie  

Sauer,  Herbert  Leland 

Schild,  Myrtle  Alice 

Schweitzer,  Clarence  Elliot 
Shumaker,  Zeta  Berenice 

Siemsen,  Harvey  F. 

Stockebrand,  Elmer  Paul  . 
Trapp,  De  Lorman  Clifford 

Utzinger,  Earl  John 

Vie tli,  Lillian  Luella 

Yogel,  Harold  Victor 

Voigt,  Omeda  

Weihing,  Esther  Anna 

Weihing,  Lydia 

Weinert,  Arthur  A. 

Wittier,  Lawrence  H. 

Zager,  Herbert  Ralph 


.Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 

Hanover,  Ont. 

Cresco,  la. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Naperville,  111. 

Peotone,  111. 

Yates  Center,  Kan. 

Dodge  Center,  Minn. 

Racine,  Minn. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

..New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Kankakee,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

.-Naperville,  111. 

: Rulo,  Neb. 

Jansen,  Neb. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 


JUNIORS 


Ahrens,  Floy  Charlotte  

Althaus,  Carl  

Arends,  Marguerite  G.  

Barthel,  Evangeline  Ruth 

Bauernfeind,  Howard  Koenig  _ 

Bohner,  Pearl  Elsie 

Brown,  Ralph  David 

Browns,  Veda  Lenora 

Dissinger,  Clarence  Fred 

Do  mm,  Lincoln  V.  

Ehrhardt,  Leona 

Eigenbrodt,  Harold  John 

Emme,  Eleanor  E.  

Ester,  Dore  Nicholas 

Eulenstein,  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Hacklander,  Clarence  Eugene 

Hazelwood,  Lola  

Katterhenry,  Mildred  Elizabeth 

Kern,  Lorenz  Aaron  

Kiest,  Ethel  Lillian 

Kleimenhagen,  Joan  Theresa 

Kluckhohn,  Charles  Joseph 

Kottke,  Irving  Ernie  

Kraft,  Alvina 


Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Mendota,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Emporia,  Kan. 

Chicago,  111. 

Watertown,  S.  Dak. 

Elgin,  111. 

Huntington,  Ind. 

Abilene,  Kan. 

Ayton,  Ont. 

.Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Kenyon,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

..Huntingburg,  Ind. 
..Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

..Huntingburg,  Ind. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Shermerville,  111. 

Kilbourn,  Wis. 

Reddick,  111. 

-Bellingham,  Minn. 
-Farmington,  Minn. 
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Kraft,  Eleanor  E. 

Kraushar,  Harriet  E. 

Krell,  Carl  Joseph 

Lange,  Lillian  

Light,  Lyman  M. 

Littlewood,  Harold  R. 

Maeclitle,  Wesley  Robert 

Moote,  Ethel  Odella  

Moser,  Dewitt 

Moyer,  Mildred  Florence  . 

Nauman,  Irma 

Newton,  Violet  Adel 

Oestreicher,  Milton  D. 

Parker,  Paul  Ellis 

Penner,  Esther  

Rodriguez,  Corina 

Roemhild,  Herbert  C. 

Ruhlman,  Ermal  Enid 

Schalker,  Edwin  A. 

Schindler,  Olive  Emma  _ 

Schmidt,  Melvin  D. 

Schneller,  Melvin  Peter  — 

Schwab,  Paul  Josiah 

Schwarz,  Gertrude  Mae 
Shadle,  Harrison  Morton 

Shrock,  Lela  A.  

Spangler,  Grace  Naomi 

Stauffer,  Wesley  Albright 

Stauss,  Reuben  A. 

Stehr,  Irvin  David 

Stelling,  Harry  

Stenger,  Grant  Nicholas  __ 

Stroebel,  Fred  O. 

Tholin,  Esther  Viola 

Uber,  Roy  Leon 

Utzman,  Albert  Benjamin  _ 

Wendt,  Walter  Gustave 

Wiedman,  Cassell  Charles  _ 
Wiest,  Georgia  Candace 

Wilkes,  Grace  Mae  

Wittenbraker,  Clarence 

Wixom,  Eva  Hope 

Wolfgang,  George  Edward 
Yingling,  Lawrence  H. 


Farmington,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Latah,  Wash. 

Evansvillle,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

La  Moille,  111. 

.Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Dunnville,  Ont. 

Hiawatha,  Kan. 

Napervillle,  111. 

Mendota,  111. ' 

Naperville,  111. 

Dashwood,  Ont. 

Greensprings,  Ohio 

Downers  Grove,  111. 

San  Ramon,  Costa  Rica 

Prairie  Farm,  Wis. 

Marion,  Ohio 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

_ -Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Highland  Park,  111. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Bellevue,  Ohio 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Stanton,  Neb. 

Bonfield,  111. 

Lockport,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Downers  Grove,  111. 

New  Richmond,  Wis. 

Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

— Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Cambria,  Wis. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

AEendota,  111. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

-Old  Fort,  Ohio 
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Yingling,  Robert  W.  .Old  Fort,  Ohio 

Zimdars,  Ben  August  Leopolis,  Wis. 

Zimmermann,  Gertrude  Oak  Park,  111. 


SOPHOMORES 

Albert,  Forrest  Eugene 

Barth,  Earl  E. 

Berg,  Roy  W.  

Berger,  Yerna  

Beyler,  Ruth  Estella  

Boepple,  John 1 

Bomber ger,  Stanley  W.  

Bremer,  Alice  

Brunemeier,  Christine 

Draeger,  Lena  Elizabeth  

Ehlers,  Arne  Albert  

Ehret,  Arthur  Wintermantle  

Fausett,  Erma  

Flessner,  Matie  Viola 

Gackler,  Beulah  

Grenzebach,  Orus  G. 

Gronewold,  Benjamin 

Gronewold,  Wesley  Paul 

Guhl,  Alphseus  M.  

Hackenberg,  Melvin  Bert 

Hafenrichter,  Esther  Louisa  

Haumersen,  Irene 

Hilker,  Luella  Dorothy  

Jones,  William  Ernest 

Kline,  Mildred  Pearl  

Klingbeil,  Willard  A.  

Klooz,  Newton  W.  

Knoche,  Mabel  Clara 

Kuske,  Lula  

Lang,  Gladys  

Laubenstein,  Webster  E.  

Long,  Roy  Elmer  

Luetscher,  Lillian  

Mahlkuch,  Dora  Louisa 

Markus,  E.  John 

Meyer,  Herman  F.  

Moede,  Edwin  G.  

Morrison,  Mabel 


Plymouth,  Ind. 

Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

Hartford,  Wis. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

Bremen,  Ind. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Naperville,  111. 

.Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Hubbard,  la. 

Juneau,  Wis. 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Selah,  Wash. 

Waterloo,  Ind. 

Cullom,  111. 

__Middleville,  Mich. 
..Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111. 

Chicago,  111. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bellevue,  Ohio 

Plainfield,  111. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Marion,  Kan. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Waverly,  la. 

Cedar  Falls,  la. 

-Bellingham,  Minn. 

Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Naperville,  111. 

_ -Scotland,  S.  Dak. 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Pembroke,  Out. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Fremont,  Ohio 
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Moser,  Karl 

Newton,  Gladys  Mae 

Noerenberg,  Hugo  

Orians,  G.  Harrison 

Orians,  Howard  L. 

Parr,  Clarence  Elmer 

Patterson,  Ivan  Daniel  __ 

Plowman,  Carl  W.  

Rickert,  Charles  Hobart  _ 

Ritan,  Andy  

Ritzert,  August  Louis 

Ruth,  Car  lie 

Schneider,  Allie  Elizabeth 
Schrenk,  Matthew  Henry 

Simonsen,  Melvin  A. 

Simpson,  Grace  Edna 

Sohl,  Huldah  Martha 

Spong,  Frank  Albert 

Steele,  Cleon  Virgil  

Stockebrand,  Ruth 

Strutz,  Alice 

Tate,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Umbreit,  Florence  Lillian 
Umbreit,  Mildred  Sarah  _ 

Utzinger,  Vernon  A.  

Voss,  Arley  Herbert 

Wagner,  Matthew  C. 

Walter,  Ernest  Raymond  _ 

Walz,  Leona  A. 

Weinert,  Theophilus  F. 

Weiss,  Edith  

White,  John  R. 

Yackel,  Martha  Elizabeth 
Zietlow,  Carl  Frederick  _ 


FRESHMEN 

Adelmann,  Lawrence  Martin  

Barton,  Mrs.  Gladys  

Beckman,  Bernice 

Beeler,  Dessie  Fern 

Beidelman,  Leona  

Beisner,  Carl  H. 

Benz,  Otto  Ludwig  


Hiawatha,  Kan. 

-Naperville,  111. 

Sutton,  Neb. 

Marion,  Ohio 

Marion,  Ohio 

Laurel,  Ore. 

Plainfield,  111. 

Jewell,  Kan. 

Naperville,  111. 

-Cumberland,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

.--South  Bend,  Ind. 
__Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Raton,  N.  Mex. 

— -Lincoln,  Neb. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio 

-Yates  Center,  Kan. 
Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

Napoleon,  Ohio 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Racine,  Minn. 

--Bellingham,  Minn. 

Culbertson,  Neb. 

Paton,  la. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Rulo,  Neb. 

Naperville,  111. 

Allentown,  Pa. 

-Naperville,  111. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 


-Albertville,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

White  Cloud,  Kan. 

Naperville,  111. 

-Morristown,  Minn. 
-Council  Bluffs,  la. 
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Berge,  Charles  Michael Kitchener,  Ont. 

Bickel,  Charles  Otto  Hamlin,  Kan. 

Bohner,  Walter  E.  Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

Bomberger,  Marian  Hester  Naperville,  111. 

Bornemeier,  Walter  C.  Elmwood,  Neb. 

Brandes,  Walter  William  Manville,  111. 

Brockhaus,  Henry  Fred  William  Lake  Mills,  Wis. 

Brown,  Roy  Edwin  Naperville,  111. 

Bury,  William  Reuben Milbank,  S.  Dak. 

De  Vol,  Viola  Catherine  Ann Geneva,  111. 

Drechsel,  Lillian  Mary  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ebinger,  Irene  El  n ora Oswego,  111. 

Ebinger,  Robert  Wm.  Oswego,  111. 

Ehrhardt,  Florence  Marie  Knowles,  Wis. 

Froemming,  Harry  Benjamin Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Gabel,  Harvey  David  Sterling,  Colo. 

Gaerth,  Will  Cumberland,  Wis. 

Garbe,  Elva  Luella  Clarksdale,  Mo. 

Gasser,  Harry  George  - Baraboo,  Wis. 

Gatz,  William  T.  Falls  City,  Neb. 

Gauerke,  Arthur  George Athens,  Wis. 

Cocker,  George  Gideon  Eiberfeld,  Ind. 

Godshalk,  Letha  Mildred  Vicksburg,  Mich. 

Granner,  Lester  Newton  Sheffield,  la. 

Greening,  Ernest  Wm. Milbank,  S.  Dak. 

Grenzebach,  Eldon  Valentine ! Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Grush,  Shirley  Beatrix  Naperville,  111. 

Guhl,  Benjamin Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hagie,  Hattie  Catherine  Elizabeth,  111. 

Hanne,  Louis  Christian  Randolph,  Kan. 

Hatz,  Lydia  Leota DeWitt,  Neb. 

Hefty,  Alvin  Marcus  Valley  Falls,  Kan. 

Heinmiller,  Helen  Mathilda Cleveland,  Ohio 

Held,  Enos  E. Adell,  Wis. 

Hill,  Walter  Silas  Culbertson,  Neb. 

Hoelscher,  Arnold  P.  Naperville,  111. 

Howard,  Belford  Stanley Elgin,  111. 

Huscher,  Gladys  Huscher,  Kan. 

Ielil,  Ruby  Ethel Downers  Grove,  111. 

Jones,  James  Haslet  Marion,  Kan. 

Jordan,  Harold  H.  Norwalk,  Wis. 

Jordan,  T.  Franklin Norwalk,  Wis. 

Kaiser,  Harrison  Jean Marion,  N.  Dak. 

Kief,  Lester  Clarence  Low  Point,  lib 
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Kime,  Jule  Cecil  

Koch,  Harvey  Henry  

Koerner,  Elmer  Alvin 

Kohagen,  Vera  Eva  Louise 

Koten,  Viola  Lydia  

Kottke,  Elmer  Elgin  

Kraft,  Walter  Ranold  

Kraushar,  Raymond  John 

Krug,  Robert  Harvey 

Lange,  Harry  William  

Lantz,  Ervin  

Lepien,  Eunice  Verna  

Loose,  Edith  Alice  

Marquart,  Elmer  Ferdinand  . 

Martin,  Daniel  Ernest 

McCauley,  Edward  Edie 

Mehlhouse,  Lloyd  William 

Moede,  Everett  Leland 

Moede,  Luella  Emily 

Morrow,  Harriet  Frances 

Motz,  Otis  Walter  

Munn,  Leal  L.  

Nansen,  James  Clifford 

Nauman,  Harold 

Neerman,  Mildred  Trautman 

Nickerson,  James  Edward 

Nickerson,  Myron  Harris 

Niebergall,  Clarence  J.  

Niergarth,  Mariam  Elmeda 

Nolte,  Carl  Roland  

Peterson,  Victor  Harold 

Pfefferkorn,  Ira  M. 

Quantz,  Walton  Willmert 

Reichart,  Margaret  Elizabeth 

Reid,  Paul  Alexander 

Rembolt,  William  G.  

Rice,  Henry  Sawyer 

Rieke,  Ruth  Abbie 

Rieke,  Lois  

Rife,  Ruth  Mildred  ___ _ 

Rippberger,  Rollin  Raymond  . 

Sampson,  Ivan  Earl 

Schade,  Wilmer  Henry 

Schilling,  Emily  Martha 


Elkhart,  Ind. 

Reddick,  111. 

Chatsworth,  111. 

Waverly,  la. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Bellingham,  Minn. 

Farmington,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Knowles,  Wis. 

Sutton,  Neb. 

Bluff  ton,  Ind. 

Hartford,  Wis. 

Monroe,  Mich. 

-Knowles,  Wis. 

-Edmonton,  Alta. 

Geneva,  111. 

Olivia,  Minn. 

_ -Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Sandwich,  111. 

Colgate,  Wis. 

Vicksburg,  Mich. 

Lost  Springs,  Kan. 

Mendota,  111. 

Rochester,  Ind. 

Kinsman,  Ohio 

Kinsman,  Ohio 

Canora,  Sask. 

Naperville,  111. 

Hampton,  la. 

-Warren,  Pa. 

Appleton,  Wis. 

___Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Valley  Falls,  Kan. 

Aurora,  111. 

.-Grand  Island,  Neb. 

—Elgin,  111. 

Reddick,  111. 

__Van  Horne,  la. 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Elgin,  111. 

Abilene,  Kan. 

Strawm,  111. 

.Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 
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Schmidt,  Burdella  Frieda  _ 

Schmidt,  Ella  Mary 

Schmidt,  Emerson  Peter 

Schroeder,  Alice 

Schroedermeier,  Viva  Louise 

Schwab,  Harvey  Albert  

Schwab,  John  Arthur  

Schwab,  Mable  Cathryn 

Schwab,  Ruth  M.  

Schwenn,  LeRoy  William 

Senty,  John  George  

Slirock,  Lorraine 

Shuler,  Wesley  Adam  

Smith,  Edith  G. • 

Steiner,  Edna  Myrtle 

Striffler,  Roy  Jacob  

Thorsness,  Edwin  Trueman 
Tillotson,  Berton  Freelon 

Trapp,  Esther 

Travis,  Ruth  Cowles  

Truckenbrod,  Greta  E. 

Urbauer,  Ralph  Simon 

Yeh,  Raymond  Michael 

Weissinger,  Walter  Carl 

Wiemer,  Arlie  Christian 

Yackel,  Bertha  

Zimmermann,  Helen  Pauline 
Zwirtz,  Jones  Louis 


-Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Tavistock,  Ont. 

Tavistock,  Ont. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Waverly,  la. 

Murdock,  Neb. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Highland  Park,  111. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Naperville,  111. 

Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 

_-Cass  City,  Mich. 

Cumberland,  Wis. 

Montpelier,  Yt. 

Dodge  Center,  Minn. 

Chicago,  111. 

West  Brooklyn,  111. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Gibsonburg,  Ohio 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Topeka,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Hector,  Minn. 


SPECIALS 

Boelter,  Homer  H.  

Hafenrichter,  Atlee  L.  

Hoffman,  Amanda 

Leinweber,  Wesley  John 

Sander,  Alvin  E. 

Sander,  Evelyn  H. 

Schwarz,  Selma  

Stenger,  Oliver  Charles  

Wall,  Clifford 

Watanabe,  Ichiro  


Naperville,  111. 

Plainfield,  111. 

.-Farmington,  Minn. 

Tavistock,  Ont. 

.Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 
Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Naperville,  111. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Tokio,  Japan 
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Alexiuc,  Constantin 

Allen,  Darrell 

Barth,  Arthur  L.  

Bernhardt,  Otto  J.  

Brunemeier,  Ada  Esther  _ 
Bueseh,  Charles  George 

Clingman,  Alvin  B. 

Davis,  Charles  L. __ 

Deutschman,  Dora  Iva  __ 

Domm,  Elgin  

Domm,  Milton  

Elshoff,  Daniel  F. ,_ 

Flessner,  William  E.  ____ 

Germanotta,  Angelo 

Ghainer,  Asher  L. 

Grantman,  Harold  C. 

Haag,  Dora  

Haidle,  Albert  Eugene 

Henke,  Walter  Daniel 

Hess,  Beatrice  J. 

Hoefer,  Frieda 

Hoffman,  Melvina  Matilda 

Hoffman,  Myrtle  

Howey,  Awilda  B. 

Jordan,  John  C.  

Keller,  David  Page  _____ 

Koch,  William  W. 

Kojima,  Teikichi 

Krisher,  Bay  A. 

Kruse,  Eda  A. 

Latimer,  Jennie  

Leyh,  Loretta __ 

Metfessel,  Omo  Evelyn 

Meyer,  Henry  E.  

Miller,  Anthony  J. 

Miller,  Nell  J. „„ 

Miyagi,  Fumi 

Moy,  Henry  B.  

Myers,  Anna 

Napoli,  Anton 

Parry,  John  E.  

Pieper,  August  H. 


Naperville,  111. 

Aredale,  la. 

Olivet,  S.  Dak. 

Two  Bivers,  Wis. 

Hubbard,  la. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Brownsdale,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Ayton,  Ont. 

Ayton,  Ont. 

Huntingburg,  Ind. 

Cullom,  111. 

Naso,  Sicily 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Lomira,  Wis. 

Plainfield,  111. 

Oak  Park,  111. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

-Joliet,  111. 

Sublette,  111. 

Sublette,  111. 

.Green  Springs,  Ohio 

Naperville,  111. 

Chicago,  111. 

Bandroff,  Austria 

Tokio,  Japan 

-Bellevue,  Ohio 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 

_De  Kalb,  111. 

Sumner,  la. 

Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Clifford,  Ont. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Tokio,  Japan 

Mondovi,  Wis. 

Cardington,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Slatington,  Pa. 

Elmwood,  Neb. 
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Pletcher,  Elsie 

Pope,  Edith  

Porterfield,  Howard  Newton 

Raedeke,  Herbert  A.  

Rehm,  Alice  E.  

Rieckman,  Albert  Henry 

Roedding,  Alton  Louis  

Rusch,  Eddie  August 

Sander,  Elm  a C. 

Schar,  Nell  Marie 

Schmidt,  Elorna  L.  

Schnittker,  Charles  F. 

Schwarz,  -Carl  August 

Schweitzer,  Vera  Elizabeth 

Shafer,  Helen  Fay 

Stegner,  Ralph  M.  

‘Stock,  Robert  Thomas 

Tabbert,  Rose  Lela 

Thomas,  William  Hanley 

Timm,  Walter  G. 

Werner,  William  Henry 

White,  William  S.  

Widick,  W.  Ernest 

Wurtz,  Samuel  Roy 

Yanagida,  Yudzuru  


Yorkville,  111. 

Walnut,  111. 

Marion,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111. 

..Downers  Grove,  111. 

Murdock,  Neb. 

Ay  ton,  Ont. 

Forest  Junction,  Wis. 

Clarksdale,  Mo. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

-New  Hamburg,  Ont. 
.Kelley’s  Island,  Ohio 

-Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Heidelberg,  Ont. 

Waterloo,  la. 

Gilman,  Wis. 

Murdock,  Neb. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Clarno,  Wis. 

Hoskins,  Neb. 

Aurora,  111. 

Waver ly,  la. 

Pigeon,  Mich. 

Tokio,  Japan 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 


Alexiuc,  Constantin  

Barkei,  Laura  E.  

Bomberger,  Marian  

Brinkman,  Elsie 

Buchman,  Adeline  Elsie 

Ester,  Dore  N.  

Fritz,  Waunita  

Good,  Agnes 

Goodwin,  Helen 

Haag,  Dora _ 

Hedinger,  Elma  

Hess,  Beatrice 

Hoffman,  Grace 

Kohagen,  Yera 

Kojima,  Teikichi  

Kottke,  Elmer 


Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Mondovi,  Wis. 

Jackson,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Stewardson,  111. 

Waterloo,  Ont. 

Waterloo,  Ind. 

Plainfield,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

.Farmington,  Minn. 

Waverly,  la. 

Tokio,  Japan 

-Bellingham,  Minn. 
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Kuenzli,  Gladys 

Lanegran,  Ethel  Marie  __ 

Lender,  Alzina  Fay 

Lepien,  Em  a 

Lewien,  Charles  

Marty,  Magdalena  A.  

Mether,  Kenneth  B.  

Miller,  Frieda  

Niergarth,  Mariam  Elmeda 

Nofder,  Earl  

Pelling,  Clarence  

Plowman,  Carl  

Pope,  Edith  Marie  

Price,  Vinnie  Loraine 

Ramme,  Robert  U.  

Regli,  Caroline  

Rieke,  Ferdinand  L.  

Rippberger,  Rollin  

Sander,  E.  Alvin 

Sander,  Evelyn 

Schaefer,  Berthold  E.  _ 

Scheurich,  Edwin  J.  

Schluter,  Ethel  

Schroedermeier,  Viva  - 

Siewert,  Arthur  

Spong,  Frank  Albert 

Spong,  Ruth 

Stegner,  Ralph  M.  

Stockebrand,  Elmer  Paul 

Thimgan,  Victor  W. 

Urbauer,  Ralph  Simon  

Utzinger,  Earl  J.  

Walter,  Mabel  

Werner,  William  H.  

Wolf,  Harold  

Yackel,  Bertha 

Yanagida,  Yudzuru  

Yost,  Levi  R.  

Zietlow,  Carl  F.  


.Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 

De  Kalb,  111. 

Bourbon,  Ind. 

Hartford,  Wis. 

Fleming,  Colo. 

LuVerne,  la. 

Kenyon,  Minn. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Renwick,  la. 

Lisle,  111. 

Jewell,  Kan. 

Walnut,  111. 

Dover,  Old  a. 

Ancona,  111. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Reddick,  111. 

Elgin,  111. 

Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

-Hilchenbach,  Germany 

Norfolk,  Neb. 

LaPorte  City,  la. 

Waverly,  la. 

Colgate,  Wis. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Gilman,  Wis. 

_ -Yates  Center,  Kan. 

Murdock,  Neb. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Racine,  Minn. 

Cresco,  la. 

--Hoskins,  Neb. 

Kankakee,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Tokio,  Japan 

Milford,  Neb. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Albert,  Forrest  Eugene 

Althaus,  Carl  

Arends,  Marguerite  

A sin  us,  Erna 

Ballou,  Mrs.  R. 

Barkei,  Laura  E. 

Bauer,  Nettie  Barbara 

Beckman,  Bernice  

Beidelman,  Leona  

Boepple,  John  

Brandes,  Walter  William 

Brinkman,  Elsie  Lillian 

Broeker,  Lester 

Brown,  Mildred  

Buchman,  Adeline 

Bury,  William  R. 

Cowles,  Helen  E.  

Deaver,  Chester  Franklin 

DeVol,  Viola  Catherine  Ann 

Diekvoss,  Hubert 

Dissinger,  Clarence  Fred  — 

Draeger,  Lena  

Drechsel,  Lillian  May 

Ebenbauer,  Marguerite  

Ecki,  Mildred  

Ehret,  Arthur  Wintermantle 

Ehrhardt,  Florence  

Emme,  Eleanor  E.  

Ester,  Dore  

Fehr,  J.  F. 

Finkbeiner,  Katherine 

Flessner,  Matie  Viola 

Gabel,  Harvey  David  

Gackler,  Beulah  

Gatz,  Stella  

Gauerke,  Arthur  G.  

Cocker,  George  G. 

Godshalk,  Letha 

Goetz,  Ada  

Good,  Agnes 

Greening,  Ernest 

G rone  wold,,  Beniamin  


Plymouth,  Ind. 

Mendota,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Juda,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Mendota,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Manville,  111. 

Mondovi,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Chicago,  111. 

Jackson,  Minn. 

Milbank,  S.  Dak. 

Naperville,  111. 

Racine,  Minn. 

Geneva,  111. 

.Forest  Junction,  Wis. 

Abilene,  Kan. 

Juneau,  Wis. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Aurora,  111. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Selah,  Wash. 

Knowles,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Cullom,  111. 

Sterling,  Colo. 

Middleville,  Mich. 

Falls  City,  Neb. 

Athens,  Wis. 

Elberfeld,  Ind. 

Vicksburg,  Mich. 

Naperville,  111. 

Waterloo,  Ont. 

Milbank,  S.  Dak. 

_ Chicago,  Til. 
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Haag,  Dora  S.  

Hackenberg,  Melvin  B. 

Hacklander,  Clarence  

Hathaway,  Louise  

Hathaway,  Mildred  

Hatz,  Lydia  

Hayes,  William  C.  F. 

Hedinger,  Elma  E.  

Held,  Enos  E.  

Hoelscher,  Arnold  P.  

Hoffman,  Amanda  Dorothea 
Hoffman,  Grace  Alvira 

Hoffman,  Melvina  

Hoffman,  Myrtle  

Hoopes,  Francis  Allen 

Huseher,  Gladys  , 

Huscher,  Jesse  

Joop,  Rudolph  F. 

Jordan,  Harold  H.  

Jordan,  John  0.  __ 

Kaiser,  Harrison  

Kief,  Lester  Clarence  

Kime,  Jule  

Kindschy,  Sarah  E. 

Koerner,  Elmer  

Kraft,  Alvina  L.  

Kraft,  Walter  R. 

Krug,  Robert  Harvey  

Kuske,  Lula  _ 

Lanegran,  Ethel  E.  

Lange,  Lillian 

Lepien,  Erna  Lillian 

Liesemer,  Hilda  

Light,  Lyman  F. ... 

Light,  Viva  Snyder 

Maechtle,  Wesley  Robert 

Mahlkuch,  Dora  __ 

Manshardt,  Naomi  J.  

Marquart,  Elmer  F.  

Matter,  Mrs.  Herbert __ 

McNally,  Iona  

Mether,  Kenneth 

Miller,  Nell  

Miller,  Virginia  


Plainfield,  111. 

Bellevue,  Ohio 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

DeWitt,  Neb. 

Campbellsport,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

A dell,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Farmington,  Minn. 

Farmington,  Minn. 

Sublette,  111. 

Sublette,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Huscher,  Kan. 

Huscher,  Kan. 

La  Salle,  111. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Marion,  N.  Dak. 

Low  Point,  111. 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

__Waumandee,  Wis. 

Chatsworth,  111. 

.Farmington,  Minn. 

Farmington,  Minn. 

Knowles,  Wis. 

Bellingham,  Minn. 

De  Kalb,  111. 

Evansville,  Wis. 

Hartford,  Wis. 

.Detroit,  Mich. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

.Naperville,  111. 

Knowles,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Kenyon,  Minn. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 
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Mistele,  Esther  Hilda  __ 

Moede,  Edwin  G. 

Moede,  Luella 

Moede,  Everett  

Morrow,  Harriet  

Moser,  Karl 

Moser,  Dewitt  

Motz,  Otis  W.  

Moy,  Henry  B. 

Moyer,  Ruth  

Neerman,  Mildred  

Newton,  Gladys  May 

Oberlin,  Nelda  H.  

Oestreicher,  Milton  D. 
Parr,  Clarence  Elmer  _ 

Patterson,  Ivan  D. 

Petticord,  Paul  Parker 

Pfefferkorn,  Ira  N. 

Pope,  Edith  Marie 

Regli,  Caroline 

Rieke,  Ferdinand  

Rippberger,  Rollin 

Ruth,  Car  lie 

Sander,  Alvin 

Sander,  Elma  

Sander,  Evelyn  

Sauer,  Herbert  L. 

Scheurich,  Edwin  J. 

•Schild,  Myrtle  

Schilling,  Emily  Martha 

Schmidt,  Bur  della 

Schmidt,  Elorna 

Schmidt,  Melvin  D. 

Schneider,  Allie  E. 

Schnittker,  Charles  F.  _ 

Schroeder,  Alice 

Schroedermeier,  Viva 

Schwab,  Mabel  

Schwab,  Ruth  

Schwarz,  Selma  

Senty,  John  George 
Shafer,  Helen  Fay  __ 

Shrock,  Lorraine  

Simpson,  Grace  Edna  . 


Rodney,  Ont. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

_ -Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

‘Sandwich,  111. 

Hiawatha,  Kan. 

Hiawatha,  Kan. 

Colgate,  Wis. 

Mondovi,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Rochester,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Dashwood,  Ont. 

Laurel,  Ore. 

Plainfield,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Appleton,  Wis. 

Walnut,  111. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Reddick,  111. 

Elgin,  111. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Clarksdale,  Mo. 

Buffalo  Lake,  Minn. 

Hanover,  Ont. 

Norfolk,  Neb. 

Cresco,  la. 

..Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 
.Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

New  Hamburg,  Ont. 

■Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

_ -Kelley's  Island,  Ohio 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Waverly,  la. 

Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Highland  Park,  111. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

Waterloo,  la. 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

Raton,  N.  Mex. 
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So  hi,  Hulclah  Martha 
Spangler,  Grace  Naomi  . 

Spiegler,  Helen  0.  

Spong,  Ruth 

Stauffacher,  Merle  

Stauss,  Reuben  A.  

Steiner,  Edna  M. 

Swann,  Irene  

Tansey,  Frances  

Thede,  Harvey  

Umbreit,  Florence  

Yeh,  Raymond  Michael  . 

Yoge,  Selma  M. 

Yoigt,  Omeda 

Yoss,  Arley  Herbert 

Wagner,  Matthew  0.  __ 
Walter,  Ernest  Raymond 

Walz,  Leona  

Weiss,  Edith  

Wellner,  Mrs.  L.  K. 

Wendt,  Yiola  Maud  __ 

White,  William  S.  

Zager,  Herbert  Ralph 

Zietlow,  Carl  F.  

Zugschwerdt,  Helen  


Lincoln,  Neb. 

Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Stanton,  Neb. 

.Big  Stone  City,  S.  Dak. 
-Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Naperville,  111. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Naperville,  111. 

Gibsonburg,*  Ohio 

-Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Kankakee,  111. 

Bellingham,  Minn. 

Culbertson,  Neb. 

Baton,  la. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Aurora,  111. 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Norwalk,  Wis. 

Chadwick,  111. 


SCHOOL  OF  ART 


Deutschman,  Dora  

Druschel,  Mrs.  Clifford  0. 

Fausett,  Erma  

Garman,  Mrs.  A.  E.  

Heinmiller,  Helen  

Lang,  Gladys  

Lester,  Bessie  

Rodriguez,  Corina 

Schneider,  Allie  

Schroeder,  Alice  

Schwarz,  Selma  

Weiss,  Caroline  

Yackel,  Martha  Elizabeth 


Naperville,  111. 

Naperville,  111. 

Waterloo,  Ind. 

Naperville,  111. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Naperville,  111. 

Costa  Rica 

Blue  Earth,  Minn. 

Marshall,  Minn. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

Naperville,  111. 

, _ -Naperville,  111 
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SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE 


COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 
SCIENCES 


M 

W 

T 

•Seniors  

30 

24 

54 

Juniors  

39 

32 

71 

Sophomores  _ 

41 

31 

72 

Freshmen 

79 

44 

123 

Specials 

7 

3 

10 

Total  

196 

134 

330 

ACADEMY 

Academy 43  24  67 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
Commercial 

Courses  __  27  28  55 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

M W T 

Piano  61 

Organ  7 

Voice  74 

Violin  19 

Harmony,  History,  Appre- 
ciation   15 

Band  Instruments  16 

Sight -Singing  and  Ear- 

Training  11 

Total  203 


Total  omitting 

repetitions 65  90  155 

SCHOOL  OF  ART 
Art  Apprecia- 
tion   9 11  20 

Design _ 21  21 

Private  Stu- 
dents   _ 13  13 

Total  1 9 45  54 

Total,  all  de- 
partments _340  321  661 

Repetitions 82  114  196 

Total  net  en- 
rollment   258  207  465 


Distribution  of  Students  According  tq  States,  Countries,  and 
Conferences 


State 

Conf. 

State 

Conf. 

Illinois  __  __ 

— 147 

147 

Texas  — 

- 1 

1 

( From  N aperville  72  ) 

Washington  

_ 2 

2 

Wisconsin 

65 

65 

New  Jersey  

. 1 

Minnesota  

- 42 

42 

(Atlantic  Conf.)- 
California  

" 1 

2 

1 

Indiana  

24 

27 

Pennsylvania  

. 4 

Iowa  _ _ 

26 

26 

(E.  Pa.  Conf.)__ 

2 

Ohio 

21 

24 

(Erie  Conf.) 

6 

Michigan 

13 

13 

Oregon  

N.  Mex. 

. 1 

_ 1 

1 

*1 

Canada  

- 21 

21 

Vermont  . 

. 1 

New  York 

7 

6 

(N.  Eng.  Conf.). 

1 

Kansas  

20] 

Germany  

Japan  _ _ 

" 1 
. 4 

1 

4 

Oklahoma 

.....  ii 

27 

Austria 

. 1 

*1 

Missouri  

i i 

i i 

i i 

i i 

to 

— 1 CO 

Italy  

. 1 

*1 

Nebraska  

Costa  Rica 

. 1 

* 1 

Colorado  

.....  2 ^ 

26 

Total  _ 

.465 

465 

North  Dakota 

....  6| 

*No  conferences 

in  this  ter- 

‘South  Dakota  . 

.....  10J 

16 

ritory. 

North-Western  College  Alumni 
Association 


OFFICERS 
For  1919-1920 

President 

Dr.  G.  B.  Kimmel,  ’97 

First  Vice-President 
Mrs.  Mae  Ballou  Beckman,  '00 

Second  Vice-President 
Walter  Wenger,  ’03 

Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Clara  K.  Bleck,  ’14 

Corresponding  Secretary 
Emma  Muerner,  ’85 

The  Directory  of  the  Alumni  Association  heretofore  published 
in  the  Annual  Catalog  will  appear  in  a special  alumni  number  of  the 
Bulletin  for  October,  1920. 


Whole 

Number  of  Alumni 

Number 

of  Alumni  Living 

Women 

_____  215 

Women 

. ______  189 

Men 

513 

Men  _ 

__  ____  ___  408 

Total 

728 

Total 

__  __  657 
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Schedule  of  Recitations 

College  Classes,  1919-20 


7:30-8:25  A.  M.  Boom 


Bible  1-2  (a)  M F M5 

Chem.  15-16  (Rec.)  W F__  Gil 

Eng.  1-2  (a)  T W T M32 

Ger.  13-14  T T M6 

Ger.  A13-14  M W F M6 

Greek  1-2  T W T F M34 

Psych.  15,  Philos.  16MWF  M7 

Pol.  Sci.  3-4  M W T F G21 

Span.  1-2  Daily  Mil 

8:30-9:25  A.  M.  Room 

Bible  1-2  (b)  M F M5 

Bot.  1-2  (Rec.)  M W ___  G21 
Chem.  l-2(a)(Rec.)M  T T_  Gil 

Eng.  1-2  (b)  T W T M5 

Eng.  23-22  M W F G1 

French  3-4  (a)  T W T F_  Mil 

Ger.  A3-4  M T W T M6 

Home  Econ.  3 (Rec.)  W F_  M18 
Home  Econ.  5 (Rec.)  W F_  Ml 3 

Latin  5-6  T W T F M35 

Math.  11-12  M W F G6 

Math.  15-16  T T G6 

Pol.  Sc.  13-14  T T M32 

Physics  3-4  (Rec.)  M W F_  G16 

Physics  5-6  Th G16 

Psych.  3-4  (a)  T W T F _ M7 

Sociol.  11-12  M W F M32 

Span.  3-4  M T W T M34 

Zool.  3-4  F G26 

Zool.  1-2  (Rec.)  M W G26 

9:30-10:00  A.  M. 

Chapel 

10:05-11:00  A.  M.  Room 

Bot.  5-6  (Rec.)  M W G23 

Chem.  3-4  (Rec.)  T T Gil 


Chem.  11-12  (Rec.)  M Gil 

Drawing,  Design  1-2  Th  F_  M36 
Educ.  13-12  M W F — M5 

Eng.  11-12  *T  T G21 

Eng.  17-18  M W F G21 

French  3-4  (b)  T W T F_  Mil 

Ger.  3-4  T W T F M6 

Hist.  3-4  M W F G1 

Home  Econ.  1-2  M T W — M13 

Home  Econ.  15-16  F M18 

Math.  2-3  (a)  M T W T __  G6 

Physics  1 M W F G16 

Psych.  3 (b)  T W T F ___  M7 
Psych.  10  (Educ.)  M W F_  M7 

Pub.  Sp.  1-2  (a)  M M32 

Pub.  Sp.  3-4  (a)  T T M32 

Zool.  5-8  (Rec.)  M W G26 

11:05-12:00  A.  M.  Room 
Bot.  11-12  (Rec.)  M W __  G23 
Chem.  1-2  (b)  Rec.  M T T_  Gil 
Drawing  Design  1-2  Th  F_  M36 

Econ.  11-12  T W T F G16 

Eng.  3-4  (a)  M W F G21 

French  1-2  (a)  TWTF  __  Mil 
Geol.  1-2  (Rec.)  M W F — G26 

Ger.  1-2  T W T F M6 

Hist.  13-14  M W F G1 

Home  Econ.  1-2  M T W __  M13 

Home  Econ.  15-16  F M18 

Latin  3-4  Daily M34 

Math.  2-3  (b)  M T W T __  G6 

Physics  17-16  M W F G13 

Philos.  11-12  T W T M7 

Pub.  Sp.  1-2  (b)  M M32 

Pub.  Sp.  3-4  (b)  T T M32 

Zool,  9-10  (Rec.)  M W F__  G24 
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1 : 05-2: 00  P.  M.  Room 

Design  11-12  Th M36 

Eng.  1-2  (c)  T W T M32 

Eng.  3-4  (b)  M W F G21 

French  11-12  M W F Mil 

French  15-16  T T Mil 

Greek  3-4  M T W T M34 

Hist.  1-2  T W T F G1 

Home  Econ.  11-12  M W F_  M18 

Math,  la  W F G6 

Math,  lb  T T G6 

Phys.  Trng.  11-12  (Rec.)  Th  N 

Pub.  Sp.  1-2  (c)  M M3 2 

Zool.  15-16  (Rec.)  M W __  G26 

2:05-3:00"p.  m.  Room 

Bible  1-2  (c)  M F M5 

Bible  3-4  T T Mo 

Bible  15-16  W (F  at  3:00)  M5 

Design  11-12  Th  M36 

English  15-16  M W F G21 

French  1-2  (b)  T W T F__  Mil 

Ger.  5-6  M T W T M6 

Hist.  17-18  T T G1 

Hist.  22  M W F G1 

Home  Econ.  11-12  M W F _ M18 

Math.  5-6  M W F G6 

Psych.  11  M W F M7 

Pub.  Sp.  5-10  T T M32 

3:05-4:00  p.  M.  Room 

Bible  11-12  T T M5 

Bible  15-16  F (W  at  2:00)  M5 


Chem.  21-22  (Rec.)  M Gil 

Eng.  1-2  (d)  T W T M32 

Geol.  3-4  T W T F G26 

Hist.  23  Th  (3  :00-5  :00) G1 

Home  Econ.  14  Tu M13 

Latin  11-12  M W F M34 

Math.  14  T T F G6 

Mil.  Trng.  MW  (3:00-4:30) 

Phys.  Trng.  3-4 (Women) TT  N 

Philos.  14MTT M7 

Pub.  Sp.  1-2  (d)  M M32 

4:00-500  P.  M. 

Phys.  Trng.  1-2 (Women) T T N 


Laboratory  Periods 
Bot.  1-2,  T T 7:30-9:30 
Bot.  5-6,  T T 10:00-12:00 
Bot.  11-12,  T T 1:00-3:00 
Chem.  1-2,  two  or  three  of  the 
following : 

M 1:00-3:00;  W F 10:00-12:00; 

1:00-3:00;  3:00-5:00 
Chem.  11-12,  three  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Chem.  15-16,  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: T T 1:00-3:00,  3:00-5:00 
Chem.  3-4,  two  of  the  following: 
W.  F.  10:00-12:00;  1:00-3:00; 
3:00-5:00 

Geol.  1-2,  Th  3:00-5:00 
Physics  3-4,  M or  Tu  1:00-3:00 
Zool.  16,  Tu  1:00-3:00 
Zool.  9,  M or  W 2:00-4:00 
Zool.  5-8,  T T 10:00-12:00 
Zool.  1-2,  T T 7:30-9:30 


Hours  for  classes  not  listed  are  to  be  arranged. 

Letters  and  numbers  at  end  of  lines  indicate  buildings  and 
rooms  where  classes  are  held;  M,  Main  building;  G,  Goldspohn  Hall; 
N,  Nichols  Hall  (gymnasium). 

Odd  numbers  indicate  first  Semester,  even  numbers,  second 
Semester  courses;  numbers  below  10,  Freshman  and  Sophomore, 
above  10,  Junior  and  Senior  courses. 


Absences  

Academy  

Course  of  Study 

Dep  ’ts  of  Instruction 

Admission  Requirements — 

Alumni  Officers  

Art,  School  of 

Astronomy  

Athletics  

Attendance,  Summary  of — 

Biblical  Literature  

Biological  Sciences  

Botany  

Buildings  and  Equipment- 

Calendar  

Chemistry  

Christian  Associations 

Classification  of  Students- 

Commerce,  School  of 

Commencement,  54th  

Degree  Requirements,  B.A. 
Degree  Requirements, 

Home  Econ.  

Degrees  awarded  1919 

Departments  of  Instruction 

Economics 

Education  

English  

Examinations  

Expenses  

Faculty  

Fees,  Laboratory  

French  

Geology  

German  

Grades  • 

Graduates,  1919  

Greek  

Herbarium  

Historical  Statement  

History  

Home  Economics  

Laboratories  

Latin  

Lectures,  Entertainments  _ 
Library  


Index 


PAGE 

PAGE 

23 

Mathematics  _ _ _ 

85 

102 

Military  Training 

87 

104 

Museum 

19 

105 

Music,  School  of 

117 

40 

Band  Instruments  

130 

157 

Certificates  

120 

134 

Courses  of  Study 

122 

87 

Diplomas  __ 

120 

37 

Faculty 

117 

156 

Piano 

125 

57 

Pipe  Organ 

127 

59 

Public  School  Music 

130 

59 

Tuition  _ 

133 

15 

Violin  _ 

127 

5 

Voice  _ 

126 

65 

Musical  Organizations 

33 

33 

Officers  of  Administration- 

10 

46 

Periodicals  in  Library 

16 

112 

Philosophy  

93 

137 

Physical  Training  _ 37 

, 89 

50 

Physics  _ _ _ 

90 

Political  Science 

98 

51 

Pre-Medical  Course  

52 

137 

Prizes,  College  _ __  23, 

140 

57 

Prizes,  Academy  _ 104, 

Psychology  _ _ 

140 

100 

92 

66 

Public  Speaking  

95 

69 

Publications  _ 

36 

47 

Register  of  Students. 

141 

25 

Religion  _ 93, 

94 

7 

RO.T.C. 

38 

25 

Room  and  Board- 

27 

97 

Schedule  of  Recitations, 

72 

College 

158 

73 

Academy 

104 

45 

Scholarships 

24 

137 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  116 

75 

Social  Science 

98 

20 

Societies,  Literary,  etc.  __ 

35 

11 

Sociology  

100 

77 

Spanish  __  

98 

81 

Teachers,  Com.  on  Recom- 

19 

mending  _ 

29 

83 

Trustees,  Board  of  

6 

30 

Zoology  __  

62 

15 

160 
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North-Western  College  Bulletin  is  pub- 
lished January,  April,  July  and  October. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Naperville, 
Illinois,  as  second-class  matter  January 
2,  1912,  under  the  act  of  July  16,  1894. 
Accepted  for  mailing  at  special  rate  un- 
der Section  1103,  Act  of  October  3,  1917. 


